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THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT FUND 
FROM THE LIBRARY OF 

FRANCIS LEE UTLEY 



BOHN'S VABIOUS LIBRARIES. 



Goethe's Works, Translated into Eng- 
lish. In 5 vols. 

Vols. 1. and 2. Autobiography,13 Books ; 
and Travels in Italy, France, and 
Switzerland. Portrait. 

Vol. 3. Faust, lphigenia, Torqnato 
Tasso, Egmont, &c., by Miss Swan- 
wick ; and Gotz von Berlichinges, by 
Sir Walter Scott. Frontispiece. 

Vol. 4. Novels and Tales. 

Vol. 5. Wilhelm Meister's Apprentice- 
ship. 

Gregory's (Dr.) Evidences, Doctrines, 

and Duties of the Christian Religion. 

Guizot's Representative Government. 

Translated by A. R. Scoble. 

- History of the English Revo- 
lution of 1640. Translated by William 
Hazlttt. Portrait 

-History of Civilization, Trans- 



lated by William Hazlitt. In 3 vols. 
Portrait. 
Hazlitt's Table Talk. A New Edition 
in one volume. 

Lectures on the Comic 

Writers, and on the English Poets. 

Lectures on the Literature 



of the Age of Elizabeth, and on Characters 
of Shakespear's Plays. 

Plain Speaker. 5s. 

Round Table; the Conversa- 
tions of Jakes Nokthcote, R.A; Cha- 
racteristics, &c. 5s. 

Hall's (Rev. Robert) Miscellaneous 

Works and Remains, with Memoir by 
Dr. Gkegoby, and an Essay on his Cha- 
racter by John Fostek. Portrait 

Heine's Poems, complete, from the 
German, by E. A. Bowring. 5s. 

Hungary: its History and Revolu- 
tions j with a Memoir of Kossuth from 
new and authentic sources. Portrait. 

Hutchinson (Colonel), Memoirs of, 

with the Siege of Latham House. 

James's (G. P. R.) Richard Cc3ur-de- 

Liori, King of England. Portraits. 2 vols. 

Louis XIV. Portraits. 2 vols. 

Junius's Letters, with Notes, Ad- 
ditions, and an Index. In 2 vols. 

Lamartine's History of the Girond- 
ists. Portraits. Jn 3 vols. 
Restoration of the Monarchy, 

with Index. Portraits. Jn 4 vols. 

French Revolution of 1848, 

with a fine Frontispiece. 

Lamb's (Charles) Elia and Eliana. 
Complete Edition. 

Lanzi's History of Painting. Trans- 
lated by Roscoe. Portraits. In S vols. 



Locke's Philosophical Works, con- 
taining an Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, &c, with Notes and Index by 
J. A. St. John. Portrait. In 2 vols. 

— Life and Letters, with Ex- 
tracts from his Common-Place Books, by 
Lord King. 

Luther's Table Talk. Translated by 
William Hazlitt. Portrait. 

Machiavelli's History of Florence, 

The Prince, and other Works. Portrait. 
Menzel's History of Germany. Por- 
traits. In 3 vols. 

Michelet's Life of Luther. Translated 

by William Hazlitt. 
Roman Republic. Translated 

by William Hazlitt. 

French Revolution, with In- 
dex. Frontispiece. 
Mignet's French Revolution from 

1789 to 1814. Portrait 
Milton's Prose Works, with Index. 
Portraits. In 5 vols. 

Mitford's (Miss) Our Village. Im- 
proved Ed., complete. Illustrated. 2 vols. 

Neander's Church History. Trans- 
lated : with General Index. In 10 vols. 
•~ — - Life of Christ. Translated. 

— First Planting of Christi- 
anity, and Antignostikus. Translated. In 
2 vols. 

— History of Christian Dogmas. 

Translated. In 2 vols. 

— Christian Life in the Early 

and Middle Ages, including his ' 1. light in 
Dark Places.' Translated. 

Ockley's History of the Saracens, 

Revised and completed. Portrait. 

Pearson on the Creed. New Edition. 
With Analysis and Notes. Double Vol. 5*. 

Ranke's History of the Popes. Trans- 
lated by E. Foster. In 3 vols. 

Servia and the Servian Re- 
volution. 
Reynolds' (Sir Joshua) Literary 

Works. Portrait. In 2 vuls. 

Roscoe's Life and Pontificate of 

Leo X., with the Copyright Notes, and an 
Index. Portraits. In 2 vols. 

Life of Lorenzo de Medici, 

with the Copyright Notes, &c. Portrait. 

Russia, History of, by Walter K, 
Kelly*. Portraits. In 2 vols. 
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Schiller's Works. Translated into 
f , English. In 4 vols, 

Vol, 1. thirty Years' War, and Kevolt 
of the Netherlands. 

Vol. 2. Continuation of the Revolt 
of the Netherlands; Wallenstein's 
Camp; the Piccolomini; the Death 
of Wallenstein; and William TelL 

Vol. 3, Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, Maid 
of Orleans, and Bride of Messina. 

Vol. 4. The Robbers, Fiesco, Love and 
Intrigue, and the Ghost-Seer. 

Schlegel's Philosophy of Life and 
of Language, translated by A. J. W. Mob- 



— History of Literature, An- 
cient and Modern. Now first completely 
translated, with General Index. 

■' Philosophy of History. 

Translated by J. B. Robebtsox por- 
trait. 

— — - Dramatic Literature. Trans- 
lated. Portrait. 

——— Modern History. 

jEsthetic and Miscellaneous 

Works. 

Sheridan's Dramatic Works and 
Life. Portrait. 



SismondTs Literature of the South 
of Europe* Translated by Eoscoe. Par* 
traits. In 2 vols. 

Smith's (Adam) Theory of the Moral 

Sentiments; with his Essay on the First 
Formation of Languages. , 

Smyth's (Professor) Lectures on 

Modern History. In 2 vols. 

■■' Lectures on the French de- 

volution. In 2 vols. 
Sturm's Morning Communings with 

God, or Devotional Meditations for Every 
Day in the -Year. ^ 

Taylor's (Bishop Jeremy) Holy Living 

and Dying. Portrait. 

Thierry's Conquest of England by 

the Normans. Translated by Willum 
Hazlitt. Portrait. In 2 vols. 

: Tiers Etat, or Third Estate, 

in France. Translated by F. B. Wells. 
2 vols, in one. 68. 

Vasari's Lives of the Painters, 

Sculptors, and Architects. Translated by 

Mrs. Foster. 6 vols. 
Wesley's (John) Life. By Robert 

Southey. New and Complete Edition. 

Double volume. 5s. 
Wheatley on the Book of Common 

Prayer. Frontispiece. 



Uniform with Bohn's Standard Library. 



fB (P. J.) Festus. A Poem. 
Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged. 
5S. 

British Poets, from Milton to Eirke 

White. Cabinet Edition. In 4 vols. 

145. 

Cary's Translation of Dante's Hea- 
ven, Hell, and Purgatory. 7s. 6ct 

Chillingworth s Religion of Pro- 
testants. 3s. 6(2. 

Classic Tales. Comprising in One 
volume the most esteemed works of the 
imagination. 3s. 6d\ 

Demosthenes and JEschines, the 

Orations of. Translated by Leland. 3s. 

Dickson and Mowbray on Poultry. 

Edited by Mrs. Loudon. Illustrations by 
Harvey. 6s. 

Gruizot's Monk and His Contem- 
poraries. 3s. 6d. 

Hawthorne's Tales. In 2 vols., 

3s. Gd. each. 

Vol. 1. Twice Told Tales, and the 

Snow Image. 
Vol. 2. Scarlet Letter, and the House 

with the Seven Gables. 
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Henry s (Matthew) Commentary on 

the Psalms. Numerous Illustrations. 
4s. U. 

Hofland's British Angler's Manual. 

Improved and enlarged, by Edward Jesse, 
Esq. Illustrated with 60 Engravings. 
Is.Gd. •■ 

Horace's Odes and Epodes. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. W. Sewell. 3s. 6d. 

Irving's (Washington) Complete 

Works. In 10 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Vol. 1. Salmagundi and Knickerbocker 
Portrait of the Author. 

Vol. 2. Sketch Book and Life of Gold- 
smith. 

Vol. 3. Bracebridge Hall and Abbots- 
ford and Newstead. 

VoL 4. Tales of a Traveller and the 
Alhambra. 

Vol. 5. Conquest of Granada and Con- 
quest of Spain. 9 

Vols. 6 and 7. Life of Columbus and 
Companions of Columbus, with 'a new 
Index. Fine Portrait. 

Vol. 8. Astoria and Tour in the Prairies 

Vol. 9. Mahomet and his Successors. 

Vol. 10. Conquest of Florida and Ad. 
ventures of Captain Bonneville. 



BOHN'S VARIOUS LIB BABIES. 



living's (Washington) Life of Wash- 
ington. Portrait. In 4 vols. 3s. 6& each. 
■ (Washington) Life and Let- 

ters. By his Nephew, Pierre E. Ikving. 
In 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
For separate Works, see Cheap Series, 
p. 20. 

Joyce's Introduction to the Arts and 

Sciences. With Examination Questions. 

&?. 6d. .; ^'_ , _ 

Lawrence's Lectures pn Compara- 
tive Anatomy, Physiology, Zoology , and the 
Natural History of Man. Illustrated. 6s. 
Lilly's Introduction to Astrology. 
With numerous Emendations, by Zadeiel. 
6S." 

Miller's (Professor) History Philoso- 
phically considered. In 4 volsi 3s. 6d. 



Parkes's Elementary Chemistry. 

3S. 6d. 

Political Cyclopaedia, In 4 vols. 
3s. 6<2. each. 

— — - Also bound in 2 vols, with 
leather backs. 15s. 

Shakespeare's Works, with ^ iife, 
: by Ch^lLJIeks. In diamond type. , 3s. 6d. 

— — — or, with 40 Engravings. ! 5s. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. With Introdttc- 
tory Remarks by the Rev. «L Shebman. 
Printed in <t;}arge &w till*' lustra- 
turns. 38. Bd. v ; .„ 

Wide, Wide World; By Elizabeth 
Wetherall. Illustrated with; 10 highly' 
finished Steel Engravings. 3s. Gd. 



m. 



Bohn's Historical Library. 



UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD 

Evelyn's Diary and Correspondence. 

Illustrated with numerous Portraits, , <fec. 
In 4 vols. 

Pepys' Diary and Correspondence. 
Edited by Lord Braybrooke. With im- 
portant Additions, including numerous 
Letters. Illustrated with many Portraits. 
in 4 vols. 

Jesse's Memoirs of the Reign of the 

Stuarts, including the Protectorate. With 
General Index. Upwards of 40 Portraits. 
In 3 vols. 



LIBRARY, AT 5s. PER VOLUME. 

Jesse's Memoirs of the Pretenders 
and their Adherents. 6 Portraits. 

Nugent's (Lord) Memorials of 

Hampden, his Party, and Times. 12 
Portraits. 

Strickland's (Agnes) lives of the 
Queens of England, from the Norman 
Conquest. From official records and 
authentic documents, private and public. 
Revised Edition. In 6 vols. 



IV. 



Bohn's Library of French Memoirs. 

UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY, AT 3s. 6d, PER VOLUME, 



Memoirs of Philip de Commines, 

containing the Histories of Louis XI. and 
Charles VIII., and of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy. To which Is added, 
The Scandalous Chronicle, or Secret 



History of Louis XI. Portraits. In 
2 vols. 
Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, Prime 

Minister to Henry the Great. Portraits. 
In 4 vols. 



Bohn's School and College Series, 

UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 



Bass's Complete Greek and English 

Lexicon to the New Testament. 2*. 

New Testament (The) in Greek. 
Griesbach/s Text, with the various read- 
ings of Mill and Scholz at foot of page, and 



Parallel References in the margin ; also & 
Critical Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. Two facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. (650 pages.) 3*. 6d. ; or with the 
Lexicon, 5s. 
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VI. 

Bohn's Philological and EMosopMcal library . 

UNIFORM WITH THE STANDABD LIBBABY, AT 5s. PER VOLUME 
(EXCEPTING THOSE MARKED OTHERWISE). ! 

Hegel's Lectures on the Philosophy 
• ?s of History, translated by J. Sib&ee, "MM. 

Herodotus, ISirtier's $awson %.) 
Notes to*. With Map, &c: 

. Wheeler's : Analysis ; and 



t Summary of. 

Kant's Critig.ue of Bure Eeason. 

Translated by J. M. D. Meiklejohn; 

Logic; or, the Science of Inference. 

^Popular Manual. By J.Devby. 

Lowndes' JBibliographer's Manual of 

English Literature. New Edition, en- 
larged, by H. G. Bohn. Parts I. to X. (A 



toZ), 38. 6d. each. Part XL (the Ap- 
pendix Volume). 5*. Or the 11 parts in 
4 vols., half morocco, 21: 2*. 

Smith's (Archdeacon) Complete Col- 
lection of Synonyms and Autonyms. 

Tennemann's Manual of the History 

of Philosophy. Continued by J. R.Morell. 

ThuCydides; Wheeler's Analysis of. 
Wheeler's (M.A.)fW. *»> Dictionary 

of Names of; Fictitious Persons and Places. 

Wright's (J.) Dictionary of Obsolete 
and Provincial English. In 2 vols. 6*. 
each ; or half-bound in 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 



vn. 



Boim'S BrftisH Classics. 

UNIFOBM WITH THE STANDABD IJB^ABY, AT 3s. 6^. PER VOLUME. 



Addison's Works. With the ^Notes 

of Bishop HtuKD, much additional matter, 

arid upwards of 100 Unpublished Letters. 

Edited by H. G. Bohn. Portrait avid 8 

. .. Engravings on Steel, .in 6 vols. ' 

Burke's Wojjrks. Itr6 Volumes^ ; 

Vol. I. Vindication of Natural Society, 

. On the Sublime and Beautiful, and 

Political Miscellanies. 
Vol. 2. French Revolution, &c 
Vol. 3. Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs ; the Catholic Claims, &c. 
Vol.4. On the Affairs of India, and 

Charge against Warren Hastings. 
Vol. 5. Conclusion of Charge against 

Hastings ; on a Regicide Peace, &c. 
Vol. 6. Miscellaneous Speeches, &c. 
With a General Index. 



Burke's Speeches on Warren Hast- 
ings; and Letters. With Index." in 
" 2 vols, (forming vols. 7 and 8 of the 
. works). 

Life. By Prior. New and 

revised Edition. Portraits 

Defoe's Works. Edited by Sir W al- 
ter Scott. In 7 vols. 

Gibbon's Soman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Notes; including, 
in addition to the Author's own, those of 
Guizot, Wenck, Nlebuhr, Hugo, Neander, 
and other foreign scholars; and an ela- 
borate Index. Edited by as English 
Churchman. In 7 vols. 



vm. 



Bohn's Ecclesiastical Library. 

UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY, AT 5s. PER VOLUME. 



Eusebius' Ecclesiastical History. 

With Notes. 

Fhilo JudffiUS, Works of ; the con- 
temporary" of Josephus. Translated by 
C. D. Yonge. In 4 vols. 

Socrates' Ecclesiastical History, in 
continuation of Eusebius. With the Notes 
of Valesius. 



Sozomen's Ecclesiastical History, 

from a.j>. 324-440 : and the Ecclesiastica) 
History of Philostorgius. 
Theodoret and Evagrius. Ecclesias- 
tical Histories, from a.d. 332 to aj>. 427 
and from aj>. 431 to a.d. 544 



BOHN'8 VARIOVS LIBRARIES. 



IX. 

Bohn's Antiquarian Library. 

UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY, AT 5«. PER VOLUME. 



Eede's Ecclesiastical History, and 

the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Boethius's Consolation of Philoso- 

Shy. In Anglo-Saxon, with the A. S. 
letres, and an English Translation, by 
the Rev. S. Fox. 

Brand's Popular Antiquities of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. By Sir Henry 
FjLlis. In 3 vols. 

Browne's (Sir Thomas) Works. 

Edited by Simon Wilkin. In 3 vols. 
Vol. 1. The Vulgar Errors. 
Vol. 2. Religio Medici, and Garden of 

Cyrus. 
Vol. 3. Urn-Burial, Tracts, and Corre- 
spondence. 

Chronicles of the Crusaders. Richard 
of Devizes, Geoffrey do Vinsauf, Lord de 
Joinville. 

Chronicles of the Tombs. A Collec- 
tion of Remarkable Epitaphs. By T. J. 
Pettigbew, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Early Travels in Palestine. Willi- 

bald, Saawulf, Benjamin of Tudela, Man- 
deville, La Brocquiere, and Maundrell ; 
all unabridged. Edited by Thomas 
Weight. 

Ellis's Early English Metrical Ro- 
mances. Revised by J. O. Halliwell. 

Florence of Worcester's Chronicle, 

with the Two Continuations : comprising 
Annals of English History to the Reign of 
Edward I. 

Giraldus Cambrensis' Historical 

Works : Topography of Ireland ; History 
of the Conquest of Ireland; Itinerary 
through Wales; and Description of Wales. 
With index. Edited by Thos. Wright. 

Handbook of Proverbs. Comprising 
all Kay's English Proverbs, with additions'; 
his Foreign Proverbs ; and an Alphabetical 
Index. 

Henry of Huntingdon's History of 

the English, from the Roman Invasion to 
Henry i 1. ; with the Acts of King Stephen, 
&c 

Ingulph's Chronicle of the Abbey of 

Croyiand, with the Continuations by Peter 
of Blois and other Writers. By H. T. 

KlLEY. 



Keightley's Fairy Mythology. Fron- 
tispiece by Cruiksharik. 

Lamb's Dramatic Poets of the Time 

of Elizabeth; including hia Selections from 
the Garrick Plays. 

Lepsius's Letters from Egypt, Ethio- 
pia, and the Peninsula of Sinai. 

Mallet's Northern Antiquities. By 

Bishop Percy. With an Abstract of the 
Eyrbiggia Saga, by Sir Walter Scott. 
Edited by J. A. Blackwell. 

Marco Polo's Travels. The Trans- 
lation of Marsden. Edited by Thomas 
Wright. 

Matthew Paris's Chronicle. In 5 

vols. 
First Section : Roger of Wendover's 
Flowers of English History, from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.d. 1233. 
Translated by Dr. Giles. In 2 vols. 
Second Section: From 1235 to 1273. 
With Index to the entire Work. In 
3 vols. 

Matthew of Westminster's Flowers 

of History, especially such as relate to the 
affairs of Britain ; to a.d. 130T. Translated 
by C. D. Yonge. In 2 vols. 

Ordericus Vitalis' Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of England and Normandy. Trans- 
lated with Notes, by T. Forester, M.A. 
In 4 vols. 

Pauli's (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred the 

Great. Translated from the German. 
Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs, With 
English Translations, and a General index, 
bringing the whole into parallels, by H. G. 
Bohn. 

Soger Be Hoveden's Annals of Eng- 
lish History ; from a.d. 732 to a.d. 1201. 
Edited by H. T. Riley. In 2 vols. 

Sis Old English Chronicles, viz. :— 

Asser's Life ot Alfred, and the Chronicles 
of Ethel werd s Gildas, Nennius, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and Richard of Ciren- 
cester. 
William of Malmesbory's Chronicle 
of the Kings ot England. Translated by 
Shaepe. 

Yule-Tide Stories. A Collection oi 
Scandinavian Tales and Traditions. Edited 
by B. TE0&P2. 
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X. 



Bohn's Illustrated Library. 

UNIFOBM WITH THE STANDAED LIBRARY, AT 5s. PER VOLUME 
(EXCEPTING THOSE MARKED otherwise). 



Allen's Battles of the British Navy. 
Revised and enlarged. Numerous fine 
Portraits. In 2 vols. 

Andersen's Danish Legends and 

Fairy Tales. With many Tales not in any 
other edition. Translated by Cabolinb 
Peachey. 120 Wood Engravings. 

Ariosto's Orlando Furioso. In Eng- 
lish Verse. By W. S. Rose. Twelve fine 
Engravings. In 2 vols. 

Bechstein's Cage and Chamber Birds. 

Including Sweet's Warblers. Enlarged 
edition. Numerous plates. 

%* All other editions are abridged. 

With the plates coloured. 7s. 6d. 

Bonomi's Nineveh and its Palaces. 
New Edition, revised and considerably 
enlarged, both in matter and Plates, in- 
cluding a Full Account of the Assyrian 
Sculptures recently added to the National 
Collection. Upwards of 300 Engravings. 

Butler's Hndibras. With Variorum 
Notes, a Biography, and a General Index. 
Edited by Henby Gr. Bohn. Thirty beau- 
tiful Illustrations. 

— ; or, further illustrated with 

62 Outline Portraits. In 2 vols. 10s, 

Cattermole's Evenings at Haddon 
Hall. 24 exquisite Engravings on Steel, 
from designs by himself, the Letterpress 
by the Baroness De Carabella. 

China, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Historical, with some Account of Ava and 
the Burmese, Siam, and Anain. Nearly 
100 Illustrations. 

Craik's (G. L.) Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties, illustrated by Anec- 
dotes and Memoirs. Revised Edition. 
With numerous Portraits. 

Cruikshank J s Three Courses and a 
Dessert. A Series of Talea, with 50 hu- 
morous Illustrations by Cruikshank. 

Dante. Translated by I. C. Wright, 
M.A. New Edition, carefully revised. 
Portrait and 34 Illustrations on SUd, 
after Flaxman. 

Bidron's History of Christian Art ; 

or. Christian Iconography. "rom the 
French. Upwards of 150 beautiful out- 
line Engravings. Vol. 1. (Mons. Didron 
has not yei written the second volume.) 
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Flaxman's Lectures on Sculpture, 

Numerous Illustrations. 6*. 

Gil Bias, The Adventures of. 24 

Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, and 
10 Etchings by George Cruiksliank. (612 
pages.) 6s. 

Grimm's Gammer Grethel ; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular Stories. 
Translated by Edgab Taylor. Numerous 
Woodcuts by Cruikshank. 3s. 6d. 

Holbein's Dance of Death, and Bible 

Cuts. Upwards of 150 subjects, beauti- 
fully engraved in facsimile, with Intro- 
duction and Descriptions by the late 
Francis Douce and Dr. T. F. Dibdin. 
2 vols, in 1. 7s. 6cZ. 

Howitt's (Mary) Pictorial Calendar 

of the Seasons. Embodying the whole oi 
Aiken's Calendar of Nature. Upwards of 
100 Engravings. 

(Mary and William) Stories 

of English and Foreign Life. Twenty beau- 
tiful Engravings. 

India, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Historical, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present. Upwards of lQQ^fine Engravings 
on Wood, and a Map. 

Jesse's Anecdotes of Dogs. New Edi- 
tion, with large additions. Numerous fine 
Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and others 

• • or, with the addition of 34 

Mghly-finished Steel Engravings. Is. 6d. 

King's Natural History of Precious 

Stones, and of the Precious Metals. With 
numerous Illustrations. Price 6s. 

Kitto's Scripture Lands and Biblical 

Atlas. 24 Maps, beautifully engraved on 

Sled, with a Consulting Index.. 

; with the maps coloured, 7s. 6d. 

Krummacher's Parables. Translated 

fr»m the German. Foi'ty Illustrations by 

Clayton, engraved by Dalziel. 

Lindsay's (Lord) Letters on Egypt, 

Edom, and the Holy Land. New Edition, 
enlarged. Thirty-six beautiful Engrav- 
ings, and 2 Maps. 

Lodge's Portraits of Illustrious Per- 
sonages of Great Britain, with Memoiis. 
Two Hundred and Forty Portraits, beau- 
tifully engraved on Steel. 8 vols. 



BOHFS ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 



THE LIFE AND WOEKS 

OF 

KING ALFRED. 




ALFRED'S JEWEL. 



THE LIFE 



ALFRED THE GREAT. 



TRANSLATED FEOM THE GERMAN 

OF 

DR. B. PAULL 



TO WHICH IS APPENDED 

ALFRED'S ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF OEOSIUS. 

WITH 

% Uteal Englisfj ^Translation, antr an ^nglo^axon 
glpfyafot antr ^lossarg* 



By B. THORPE, Esq., 

MEMBER OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OP SCIENCES AT MUNICH. 



LONDON: 
BELL & DALDY, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 

MDCCCLXXni. 



LONDON : 

PRINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, 

STAMFORD STREET AND CHARING CROSS. 



EDITOR'S PREPACK 



As a fitting and, it is hoped, welcome accompaniment to the 
translation of my friend Dr. Pauli's excellent Life of King 
Alfred, the Publisher has judiciously selected Orosius, the 
work of our great "West-Saxon Monarch, which most 
loudly called for republication, not only on account of its 
scarcity and cost, but also because of the glaring inaccu- 
racies, both in the text and translation, of the only existing 
edition.* 

From the necessity of writing an introductory essay I 
am relieved by the ample and satisfactory account given of 
the work by Dr. Pauli ; yet a few words may not be deemed 
superfluous. 

The reasons for ascribing the Anglo-Saxon version of 
Orosius to Alfred, are, if not incontrovertible, at least of 
sufficient weight to justify us in concurring in the general 
belief. That such labours were not foreign to his studies, 
may be seen in the Preface to his version of Boethius: 
iEljrjieb kunmg pa&r pealhr cob firr e bee. 3 hie op bec-lebene on 
enghrc penbe : King JElfred was the interpreter of this booh 
(JBoethius), and turned it from book- Latin into English, 
Though referring to another work, this passage, in combina- 
tion with the Introduction of the Yoyages of Ohthere and 
"Wulfstan,f seems strongly to favour Alfred's claim. We 
have, besides, the positive, though later, testimony of William 
of Malmesbury, who, speaking of Alfred's literary labours, 
says : plurimam partem KomanaB bibliothecae Angiorum auri- 
bus dedit, opimam prsedam peregrinarum mercium civium 
usibus convectans, cujus prsecipui sunt Orosius, etc. ; a very 
great fart of Roman literature he gave to English ears, con- 
veying a rich booty of foreign wares for the use of his country- 
men, the chief of which are Orosius, etc, 

* The Anglo-Saxon Version from the Historian Orosius. By JElfred the 
Great. Together with an English translation from the Anglo-Saxon, By the Hon. 
Daines Barrington. London, mdcclxxiii. 

f See p. 248. Ohthejie rsebe hir hlajropbe JEljrjiebe kyinncge, etc. 



VI EDITOR S PREFACE. 

"With respect to the version itself, it is in general para- 
phrastic, and in many instances inaccurate, evincing, on the 
part of its author, but slender acquaintance with the language 
of the original. Indeed, from the date of the subversion 
of the Boman republic, Alfred's work is only a meagre 
epitome, exhibiting little more than the heads of the several 
chapters. 

The only ancient manuscript of the Anglo-Saxon version 
of Orosius known to exist, is in the Cottonian Library, 
marked Tiberius, B. 1. As far as penmanship is concerned, 
it is unquestionably a precious and beautiful volume, though 
manifestly the handiwork of an illiterate scribe. On account 
of its antiquity (not later than the tenth century), it has, 
however, been held in a degree of estimation hardly justified 
by its intrinsic worth. This being the only source of the 
Anglo-Saxon text, it is difficult to account for the variations 
existing among the several transcripts.* 

The attention of the student is directed to certain ano- 
malies in the Anglo-Saxon text, occurring occasionally in the 
endings of nouns substantive, and the imperfect plurals of 
verbs and infinitives. These consist chiefly in the substitu- 
tion of a for o, and vice-versa, as namon for naman, ber cupon 
infin. for bercupan, byban, psepan, eoban, for bybon, ps&pon, 
eubon. Similar anomalies occur also in Alfred's Boethius. 
Are they West-Saxon ? 

The present text is founded on a careful collection of that 
of Barrington with the Cottonian manuscript. The transla- 
tion is close and almost literal, though, at the same time, read- 
able as an independent work. With the aid of the Outline 
of Anglo-Saxon Grammar (after Eask) and the Glossary 
appended to the Orosius, the volume will, it is hoped, render 
the acquisition of our noble mother-tongue a study as agree- 
able as it is valuable ; for without a competent knowledge of 
the Anglo-Saxon, no one can be a critical English scholar. 

Though here, perhaps, somewhat out of place, I must be 
allowed, in illustration of a long-disputed point in the geo- 
graphy of the JNorth, to add a few words relative to what 
may justly be pronounced the most valuable portion of 
Alfred's work : the Voyages of Ohthere and "Wulfstan. 

* Of such transcripts Dairies Barrington notes the following: 1. The Lauder- 
dale, formerly at Ham House, but no longer to be be found there, marked M.L. 
2. The Ballard, marked B.T. 3. The Hatton, marked M.H. 4. The Elstob, 
marked E.T. 
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Having doubled the North Cape and visited the countries 
about the White Sea, Ohthere (whose home was in Helgo- 
land, the most northern part of JSTorway) proceeded south- 
ward to the port of Sciringesheal ;* sailing whence, after 
crossing the Cattegat, he had Grotland (Jutland) on his 
right, and then Seeland. Prom the mention of islands on 
his left, it would seem that he sailed between Moen and See- 
land ; for I cannot agree with Dahlmann (Forschungen, Th. 
I. and Geseh. v. Dannem. I. p. 65,) and Pauli, in supposing 
that Ohthere passed through the Great Belt. The Gotland 
of "Wulfstan is evidently the Swedish island of that name. 

B. Thorpe. 
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This translation is offered to the public with the diffidence 
which must ever accompany the attempt to render into one 
language, thoughts expressed in another. In this particular 
case, the difficulty of the translator's task has been increased 
by the peculiar nature of the author's style. In his love for 
his subject, and his eagerness to do it justice, and to establish 
facts hitherto considered doubtful, he crowds so much matter 
into his sentences as often to render them involved, and, in 
many cases, rugged and abrupt. But when the difficulties 
are once fairly mastered, our sense of perplexity is lost in 
admiration at the enthusiasm, patience, learning, and skill, 
with which Dr. Pauli, from such defective materials, has con- 
structed a work so rich in interest. 

The study of the biography of men, who, by their talents 
and virtues, have made for themselves a place in the world's 
history, has a value apart from the intellectual pleasure it 
affords. Longfellow says, 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime. 

* Of this port Mr. Aall, the latest and best translator of the Heimskringla, 
thus speaks: " Skiringssalr, respecting the position of which so many of the 
most learned inquirers have been at variance and in doubt, and which has been 
sought for in Bahuuslehn, in Skane, in the neighbourhood of Stockholm, and even 
in Prussia ; although both Snorri and the authors of ' Sogurbrot ' and ' Fagur- 
skinna ' expressly refer it to Vestfold," etc. 
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And surely the careful investigation of the records of the 
life of this great King cannot but be of peculiar interest in 
these days ; for it will show us that true power and great- 
ness arise from the practice of justice and morality ; and 
that without these, skill, ambition, and courage, however 
specious and however brilliant, serve but as lights to dazzle 
and mislead. Above all, the History of Alfred's life shows 
that a firm religious faith beautifies the character in all its 
relations, and enables the mind to rise superior to all trials, 
however severe. 

A. P. 

Wareham. 
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The plan of the following work was conceived at Oxford, 
in the November of the eventful year 1848, at a time when 
German hearts trembled, as they had seldom done before, for 
the preservation of their Fatherland, and especially for the 
continuance of those States which were destined by Heaven 
for the protection and support of Grermany. That was a 
fearful winter! Various misgivings as to my abode in a 
foreign land arose on the receipt of such serious accounts 
from home. A daily visit to the venerable old Bodleian 
Library, with its wealth of literature, and especially its valu- 
able manuscripts, could alone, for a few hours, dissipate my 
gloomy thoughts. In spite of these, and almost impercep- 
tibly to myself, I took a growing interest in the history of the 
struggles and victories of Alfred of the West Saxons. 

I resolved to select the Life of this most excellent King as 
a starting-point for my future studies in English History — to 
which I had lately received a fresh impulse on account of my 
project of continuing Lappenberg's " History of England," 
which the worthy Author was obliged to leave incomplete, 
owing to the serious disease in his eyes. 

I was most eagerly pursuing my preparations for the Life 
of Alfred, when other engagements intervened, and prevented 
me from taking any steps towards its accomplishment until 
the commencement of the following autumn ; and now, after 
various and frequently longer interruptions, the work is first 
completed. Nearly two whole years have passed, and the 
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eyes of the world are still, as then, fixed, but more earnestly, 
on the solution of things in Germany. 

It has been my aim to describe the high moral position 
which Alfred occupies in the organic development of the 
history of the liberties of England, according to my best 
ability, and from that point of view which German historical 
research into the most authentic sources of information has 
established. After a thorough investigation, I am by no 
means certain that the paucity of material is one of the most 
serious impediments to the work. These consist partly in 
the difficulty which exists in combining original historical 
inquiry with the narration of past facts, — and partly in my 
own inability to compensate for poverty of resource by a 
fluent style of composition. Neither do I feel myself free 
from fault in the critical part of the work ; but here the 
errors arise from my love for the subject, and not from the 
idle vanity of authorship. 

I look, then, with confidence, to the sentence which strict 
and impartial judges may pass upon my work. It is written 
by a German, and for Germans ; and, as it is hoped, in the 
spirit of German inquiry. What the author owes to the 
literature of his own country, is faithfully acknowledged in 
its proper place. The country of the Anglo-Saxons not only 
opened to him all its wealth of materials for his work, but he 
owes much gratitude for the personal friendship of the most 
able literary men of England — such as Kemble and Thorpe ; 
and for the kind assistance rendered him by the officers of 
the Bodleian Library, the British Museum, and of other large 
collections of books in that country. 

I have employed those authorities that have been published 
in England, or else gathered my information from manu- 
scripts, whose confused orthography I did not attempt to 
arrange in consecutive order, as Jacob Grimm has done with 
respect to the German dialects. May the great master of 
this excellent system pardon me, when he learns that this 
disregard of his example was prompted by my desire of 
thoroughly understanding the originals, and that my frequent 
difficulty has rather been to rise above the idiomatic structure 
of the languages of the ninth century. And now let the book 
speak for itself. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



GENERAL SUMMARY — REVIEW OF THE AUTHORITIES FROM 

which Alfred's history is derived. 

Whew Theodoric the Great established his Gothic King- 
dom upon the ruins of the Soman Empire, his people had not 
attained those settled habits which are requisite for the firm 
establishment of a state ; nor did they possess sufficient in- 
ternal strength to make any lasting resistance against the 
preponderating influence of the still classic land of the South. 
The great migration of population from East to "West had 
by no means ceased ; and scarcely more than a quarter of a 
century elapsed after the death of Odoacer's conqueror, 
when with the independence of the Goths almost every trace 
of his operations disappeared. Charlemagne, at the head of 
his Frankish army, conquered the mighty Teutonic power, 
and won the imperial crown of the "Western Kingdom. 
After him there never existed a leader amongst the Ger- 
mans whose personal influence was sufficiently powerful to 
keep united under one sceptre a great nation composed 
of so many different races. Although the boundaries esta- 
blished hj him between his kingdom and the Sclavonians, 
Moors, and Scandinavians, became in later times rather en- 
larged than confirmed, and although his great and power- 
ful laws and institutions still continued for many centuries 
to be reverenced, especially amongst the Franks, still his 
kingdom always continued to descend in a divided form to 
his posterity. It was not so much the freshly-awakened 
influence of Rome, as an impulse originating from the Ger- 
man people themselves, which led them to endeavour to ob- 
tain a division of races, and a geographical distribution of the 
lands which had now, become their own, and with the political 
knowledge communicated to them by Charlemagne, to form 
single independent states. 
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Alfred of Wessex, the only ruler of England ever sur- 
nanied the Great 1 , had to endure infinitely greater trials, 
and during the principal part of his life, to wage a far more 
difficult war, than any of the other celebrated kings of the 
G-erman race ^notwithstanding this, with the most unwearied 
perseverance, he founded institutions which remain to this 
day, and constitute one of the most important links in the 
progressive political development of the powerful Saxon 
people on the British island. Without doubt, this was also 
essentially advanced by the peculiar character of his sub- 
jects, and the isolated position of the country where they had 
become settled. It seems almost as if the branch of Angles 
and Saxons which had separated itself from the parent-stem 
so firmly rooted on the continent, had in a short time put 
forth more vigorous shoots in the fertile soil of the island, 
than the Franks had done in conquered Graul, or even the 
ancient Saxons in their own home. The priests and nobles 
of Charlemagne already attended the schools of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and the learned Alcuin was anxious to return from 
the Frankish court to the convent library at York. When 
Alfred died, his relation Henry, the father of Otho the Grreat, 
who brought the Roman Empire into Germany, was a young 
man, and Christian education was only in its first infancy 
amongst his Saxon people. 

On turning our attention to the records of those three 
G-erman princes who were called the Grreat, it seems as 
though their history was destined to the same fate — that of 
being early blended with popular tradition. And yet how 
much difference there is between them ! Among the Teutonic 
people, the image of Theodoric was almost entirely merged in 
the indistinct form of a dark, gigantic hero, so long the theme 
of many a G-erman song. Charlemagne became the hero of 
Europe, in Germanic and Celtic poetry and romances ; not- 
withstanding this, the traces of his historical existence are 
clear enough, and Eginhard has left to all ages a faithful pic- 
ture of his personal appearance. Alfred's name, on the con- 
trary, lapsed into that myth which to this day obscures it, 
and which, to careless eyes, effaces the lives and deeds of 
celebrated men from the pages of history. Of him also his 

1 He was first designated thus in the sixteenth century. 
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people sung 1 , but the old Pagan charm of those songs has long 
ago been broken ; for the zealous Church, in her fervent gra- 
titude to him, embodied him in her legends ; and the greater 
part of the later stories of the monks may have frequently 
originated in their cells, and have been the result of pious 
fraud. "Who can decide what traditionary husk is the 
easier to remove in order to reach the solid kernel of true 
history? 

Although Alfred lived at a time when our perception of 
his individuality is not obscured by the shadowy clouds 
of tradition, and in a country where the sober prose of 
reality had early taken the place of all the poetry of more 
southern lands, yet he was never fortunate enough to find a 
Cassiodorus or an Eginhard amongst those by whom he was 
surrounded. At the first glance, indeed, Asser might be 
compared with the latter ; but, if the Gresta Alfredi is some- 
what more closely observed, one doubt after another will 
arise, whether, in the form which is preserved to us, this can 
really be the work of that bishop who was so trusted by his 

1 In the so-called " Proverbs of King Alfred," quoted by Kemble in his " Solo r 
mon and Saturn," 1848, p. 226, ff. 

"Alfred 

Englene herd 

Englene darling 
""""in Enkelonde 3 he~was "King. 

Alfred he was in Enkelonde a king 

Wei swipe strong and lussum ping ; 

he was king and cleric 

full wel he louede Godes were ; 

he was wis on his word 

And war on his work 

he was pe wisiste mon 

pad was in Engelonde on." 
And Layamon's Brut. ed. Sir F. Madden, 1848, i. 269. 

Seo'S'Sen per sefter 

monie hundred wintre 

cone Alfred pe King 

Engelondes deorling 

And wrat pe lagan on Englis, &c. 
Both poems originated in the beginning of the thirteenth century, when the Saxon 
feelings of the English people being revived in their first attempts at literature, 
heyt doubtlessly remembered with gratitude him who had achieved their former 
greatness. 

b2 
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king. Criticism has been frequently employed on this little 
book, but it has never decided the important question. For 
my own part, 1 shall not undertake to solve such a problem 
in its full extent ; and I doubt much whether it is possible 
to determine the point with absolute certainty. I find, so 
far, that, with the single exception of Thomas Wright, in the 
"Biographia Literaria Britannica, I., 405-413," no one has 
thought of denying the authenticity of the book; the best 
English and German authors rather maintain that it was 
really written by Asser, and is our best authority for the life 
of this great king 1 . 

I cannot altogether avoid considering it in this light ; but 
I will bring forward those parts of the work which, after 
much attentive examination, I believe to be correct, as well as 
those which appear to be spurious or inaccurate. 

Unfortunately, we possess no good manuscript of this bio- 
graphy. The most ancient, a Cottonian MS., Otho, a. XII., 
a relic of the tenth century, was lost in the destructive fire 
which so seriously injured Sir Richard Cotton's library, in 
the year 1731. Happily for us, however, Wise 2 , in his edition 
of Asser, has preserved a copy of this manuscript, from which 
we learn that it did not contain many records which we find 
in other manuscripts, and especially in the latest and most 
doubtful ones. These are collected under the name of the 
Chronicon Hani S. Neoti sive Annales Johannis Asserii, 
which is nothing more than a bad compilation from the 
Saxon Chronicle, and from various unauthentic legends, and 
which has been received into the most modern MSS., exe- 
cuted so late as the sixteenth century, and also into the 
careful Editio Princeps of Archbishop Parker, in 1574, 
whether purposely or from oversight, it is impossible to say 3 . 
Wise's correct criticism has, however, preserved the text of 
the tenth century. 

We also find that Florence of Worcester copied a large 
portion of the biography into his Chronicle. It is, therefore, 

1 Pertz Monum. Hist. Germ. i. p. 449, n. 34, where Asser is quoted as " vitae 
JElfredi auctor coaevus." Vide Lappenberg's History of England, i. S. xlviii., 
311 ; and latterly Kemble, " The Saxons in England," ii. 42, n. 

2 Annales rerum gestarum iElfredi auctore Asserio Menevensi rec. F. Wise, 
Oxon. 1722, 8. 

- Monumenta Historica Britannica, preface, p. 79, 80. 
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necessary at this stage of our inquiry to notice the latter 
historical work. When we consider its almost literal agree- 
ment with our biography, it is not a little remarkable that 
Asser is not once recognised as an authority. Florence 
casually mentions, him only twice; once in the year 872, 
when, on occasion of Werfrith's elevation to the bishopric of 
Worcester, he includes him in a very incorrect list of learned 
men, although he flourished at a later period at the court of 
Alfred ; and again, in the utterly inexplicable record of the 
year 883: 

Assero Scireburnensi episcopo defuncto succedit Suithelmus, &c: 

whereas we learn from Asser himself, that he was not known 
or confided in by the king until 885. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle likewise informs us, that 
Asser, Bishop of Sherborne, died in 910 ; and we find his 
signature, " Asser episcopus," affixed to authentic documents 
so late as the year 909 1 . We have, then, nothing to do with 
the above-named record, except simply to reject it 2 . 

We look in vain for the reasons which induced Florence to 
conceal the name of the author from whose work he literally 
copied large portions ; perhaps he thought it superfluous to 
mention a book which must have been generally known in 
the beginning of the twelfth century 3 , when he took the 
liberty of plagiarising from it at his own discretion. 

But did he really take "all his Chronicle from Asser? 
Might he not have had before him either Asser's Latin 
translation of the Annals from 850 to 887, or even the original 
Saxon Chronicle ? This opinion has strong probability §i its 
favour; but then the question arises, whether the strictly 
annalistic sections of Asser's work were not added at a later 
period to the biographical parts of the original Vita, in that 
episodical form which has descended to us. But, according 
to the lost Cottonian MS., we find them already in existence 
in the tenth century, long before Florence transcribed them ; 
and this peculiar and strange mingling of annals and biogra- 
phy would seem actually to have proceeded from our Asser, 
and to have been the original form of his work. 

1 Kemble, Cod. Diplom. n. 335, 337, 1077, 1082, 1087. 

2 Vide Thorpe's New Edition of Florent. Wigorn. Chron. i. 98. 

3 Florence died July 7th, 1118. ii. 72, Ed. Thorpe. 
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Lappenberg 1 , on various well-established grounds, inclines 
to the opinion that the Annals themselves — at least, those of 
the years 879, 884, 885, 886, and 887— are the work of 
Asser; but .that the literal agreement of the rest with the 
words of the Chronicles, preclude the idea of their being his 
composition. 

There are good reasons for believing that the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles were first commenced under Alfred, and that, ac- 
cording to the oldest edition we possess, their reckoning 
began soon after 890. Composed on the Latin model, they 
consisted of materials of all kinds, and were originated at a 
time when Alfred and his contemporaries were actively en- 
gaged in improving their native language. Asser, the "Welsh- 
man, must have understood Saxon : he had, undoubtedly, the 
Chronicle of 890 before him, when, in 893 3 , he wrote the life 
of his king ; but the continuation, which treats of the last 
years of Alfred's reign, and which was written in the follow- 
ing century, he could not have possessed. He might, indeed, 
have also had a Latin copy of the Chronicle, from whence 
he, and Florence after him, derived the dates of their general 
history. I perceive, with pleasure, that the annalistic dates of 
both these authors, with only few exceptions, agree literally 
with the most ancient MSS. of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
which are also of "West Saxon origin, and especially with the 
oldest Cambridge copies. The following are selected exam- 
ples of this agreement : 

Asser. Florence. Chrchst. Sax. 

A. 860. Loco funeris dominati sunt. Wealstowe geweald ahton. 

A. 874. Cuidam insipienti ministro regis. Aimm unwisum cyninges pegne. 

A. 881. Finito proelio pagani equis inventis IDaer weartS se here gehorsod sefter 
equites facti sunt. pam gefeohte. 

Again Asser omits these records, which are also wanting 
in the oldest copies of the Chronicle : 

A. 870. The Section : and fordidon ealle pa myustre, &c, to — pa hit wear^S to nan 

ping. 
A. 871. And heora paer wear^ offer ofslegen. ulses nama waes Sidroc. 
A. 877. And se sciphere segelode west ymbutan. 

But we must confess that sometimes other elements in- 

1 Gottinger Gel. Anz. April 1st, 1844. 

2 Asser in Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 492, a vigesimo aetatis anno usque ad quadra- 
gesimum quintum annum quem nunc agit. 
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trade into the Chronicle of Florence which are not to be found 
either in the earliest Chronicles or in the " G-esta Alfredi ;" 
for example, the Obitus Sti Swithuni, a. 862, which is only 
mentioned in the two latest Chronicles, and which, like the 
account of Asser's death in the year 883, is of no value. It 
is therefore difficult to decide whether Florence borrowed 
from Asser's work the Annals of the years from 850 to $87, 
and then augmented them from his own materials ; or whe- 
ther, which is quite as likely, he adopted Asser's authorities 
and manner, and compiled them himself. 

We will now proceed to the strictly biographical parts of 
the work, which, as has been already remarked, consist of 
episodes of more or less length, but which seem, in many 
places, to have been much mutilated. The following are the 
principal: 

a. 849. The genealogy and birth of Alfred, taken from the " Genealogical Register 

of the West Saxons." — Florent. A. 849. 
A. 855. The strife between Ethel wulf and his son Ethelbald; the fearful history 

of Queen Eadburga. — Florent. A. 855. 
A. 866. Alfred's youth and love of study.— Florent. a. 871, 
A. 867. The excursion into Northumbria, more precise than in the Chronicle. — 

Florent. A. 867. 
A. 868. Alfred's marriage.— Florent. A. 868. 

A. 871. Continuation of the description of the Battle of Ashdune. — Florent. A. 871. 
a. 878. Continuation of the description of the Battle of Ethandune. — Florent r 

a. 878. 
A. 884. The long account of the bodily sufferings, the family, and learned com- 
panions of the King. — Florent. A. 871-872. 

Asser's own connexion with his Prince. Excursion into Wales. 
A. 887. A long episode concerning Alfred's studies, sickness, mode of government, 

endowments,, and administration, with which the book concludes. 

It must be remarked, that the last section in the Cot- 
toman MS., at least from the words " Ingeniosam benevo- 
lentiam" to " locupletatim ditavit" (p. 491-495), is written by 
a later hand. 

All these sections Florence copies almost literally, but 
where, towards the end, they become more lengthy, he 
abridges them; sometimes, as we can see by comparing 
them, he substitutes one year for another ; but he always 
omits the titles of the chapters, which are invariably written 
in a peculiar style ; I hope, the genuine one of Asser. 

P. 473 a. 866. " Sed ut more navigantium loquar ne diutis 
navim undis et velamentis concedentes, et a terra longius 
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enavigantes longum circumferamur inter tantas bellorum 
clades et annorum enumerationes, ad id quod nos maxime ad 
hoc opus incitavit nobis redeundum esse censeo ; silicet ali- 
quantulum autem mese cognitioni innotuit 1 ," &c. 

P. 484 a. 834. " Igitur ut ad id, unde digressus sum re- 
deam, ne diuturna navigatione portum optatae quietis 
omittere cogar, aliquantulum, quantum notitiae meae in- 
notuerit," &c. 

There is also completely wanting the account, in the 
year 877, of the king's shipbuilding, which is neither to be 
found in the Cottonian MS. And this circumstance casts 
considerable suspicion on the fact that Alfred, in the despe- 
rate state of his affairs at that time, seriously thought of 
undertaking a naval expedition against the national enemy. 
This may have originated in the record of a sea-fight which 
took place in the year 875, which is contained in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. In the year 878, Florence omits the nar- 
ration of Alfred's residence with the cowherd, which is given 
in the " Yita Sti Neoti," written towards the end of the 
tenth century, and of which only the introductory part seems 
to have been preserved in the Cottonian MS. Finally, 
Florence says nothing of the notorious clause respecting the 
establishment of the University of Oxford, in the year 886, 
taken by Camden from the MS. Savile only, in which either 
he or some other person, out of zeal for Alma Mater, has 
attempted a deception, and whose correctness, especially after 
the notice in Lappenberg's History of England, I., 339, no 
reasonable man will continue to believe. 

"With the exception of these three instances, I consider the 
remaining episodes, even in the larger portion of their details, 
to be the genuine productions of Asser. The History of 
Queen Edburga, doubted by "Wright (p. 409), exists in the 
Cotton. MS.; the "multis habetur incognitum" may have 
been Asser' s, who had then lived only a short time amongst 
the "West Saxons, and could scarcely have known much of 
what had taken place amongst them more than eighty years 
before, and who undoubtedly took a greater pleasure in tran- 

1 There can be compared with this the similar passage introduced by Ethel- 
werd, iv. p. 514, Monum. Hist. Brit: "Veluti advecta navis per gurgites 
undarum longinqua spatia tenet," &c. Both, as true sons of Britain, derive their 
comparison from navigation. 
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scribing the narrative, because, as lie expressly says, lie had 
heard it so often from his truth-loving king 1 . 

In conclusion, we may be allowed to mention a few other 
points. It is inexplicable that Asser should omit the ac- 
count of the battle of Merton, in 871, and the entire year 
885, or rather that he does not relate the events which in 
the Chronicle follow the year 884. In the year 883, there 
is wanting, not only the record of the death of Asser, Bishop 
of Sherborne, which omission explains itself, but even the 
narration of the Embassy to E-ome, and to the East, which is 
confirmed by Florence and the most ancient Chronicles. 
These are defects which can only be accounted for by the 
4amaged state in which the work is come down to us. The 
question will also present itself, why Asser, who himself tells 
us (p. 492) that he wrote in 893, in the forty-fifth year of the 
king's age, did not bring down the biography later than 887. 
I consider this circumstance rather as a further ground for 
believing in the authenticity of the work 3 • for there is no 
mention made of the renewed contests with the Danes, who, 
after the death of King Guthorm-Athelstan, of East Anglia, 
A. 890, again threatened to commence hostilities, and who 
were only finally and entirely subdued after the year 893. 
It is more than rash to suppose with "Wright (p. 411) that 
the whole biography could not have been composed before 
the end of the tenth century, because the Translatio Sti 
Neoti took place in the year 974, after which the life of this 
saint must have been written, and thence proceeded the 
work attributed to Asser, whose real author was, perhaps, 
a monk of St. Neot, who assumed the name of the already 
celebrated friend of the great king. Such an opinion as this 
can have only the most unsatisfactory grounds to rest upon. 
"We must also be very careful how we agree with "Wright, in 
contemning the style of this little work ; in some portions of 
which we recognise a rare beauty. I will only quote two 
instances of this, both treating of the industry of the king : 

P. 486. " Veluti apis prudentissima, quae primo mane 
charis e cellulis consurgens aestivo tempore, per incerta aeris 
itinera cursum veloci volatu dirigens, super multiplices ac 

1 P. 471. A domino meo iElfredo Angulsaxonum rege veridico. 

2 Lappeuberg in d. Gotting. Gelehr.t. Anz. April 4th, 1844. 
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diversos herbarom, olerum, fraticum floscidos descendit pro- 
batque quid maxime placuerit, atque domum reportat." 

P. 491. " Velut apis fertilissima longe lateque gronnios 
interrogando discurrens, multimodos divinae scripturae flos- 
culos inhianter et incessabiliter congregavit, queis praeeordii 
sui cellulas densatim replevit." 

Such passages as these are rarely to be met with in the 
dry monastic works of the middle ages; they contain words 
which could have sprung only from deep feeling; and fj*om 
them, Asser seems to have been a man in whom were blended 
the pure vigour of a child of nature, and a true poetical 
spirit. 

Finally, Thorpe, in his translation of Lappenberg's History, 
II., 326, J$. 1, affirms that the sceptics as to the authenticity 
of the book may quote in their favour, the expression "vasalli" 
occurring in the year 878, but a striking contradiction of this 
opinion is furnished by a document in Kemble's Cod. Diplom. 
Anglos. jN". 216. This document was undoubtedly written 
in the year 821, and contains these words : " Expeditipnem 
cum XII. vasallis et cum tantis scutis." In a similar manner 
as " vasallus" (in the Cotton. MS. " fassillis") the thrice-re- 
peated expression curtus regis (p. 473, 485, 488) must be con- 
sidered, as well as some other instances of a peculiar Latinity, 
e.g. gronnius, p. 491; gronnosus, p. 480; cambra, p. 491. These 
words are to be found in Du Cange, and still older examples 
are extant of them. The expression " vasallus" occurs also in 
the Capitularies of Charlemagne. It is very remarkable to 
find a Welshman writing the name of our people, gentes 
Theotiscae, p. 471. 

That a Briton (and who could it be except theWelsh Asser ?) 
had a share in the work 1 , must necessarily be inferred from 
the constantly recurring addition of Celtic names of places 
to the Saxon and Latin ones. 

P. 470. The Isle of Thanet, called by the Britons Euim 2 . 

P. 475. Snotengaham is called Tigguocobauc, in Latin 
speluncarum domus, faithfully copied by Florence. 

P. 477. Wilton is situated near Gruilou. 

P. 478. Thornssstan is called Durngueis. 

1 Thorpe, in his late preface to his Florent. Wigorn. p. vii. n. 3, also argues 
from this in favour of Asser. 

2 This may be taken from Nennius, " Ruichim," Monum. Hist. Brit. p. 63. 
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P. 479. Exanceastre is called Cair wise. 

P. 480. Elumen quod Britannice dicitur Abon. 

P. 481. Selwudu, silva magna Coitmaur. 

P. 482. Circencester, Cairceri. 

Asser wrote thus for his countrymen 1 . 

This may suffice for the present respecting this important 
little book, which unfortunately, owing to its deficiencies and 
peculiarities, is in many respects open to censure. We shall 
frequently, however, recur to it in the course of this work, in 
reference to various and often questionable particulars ; such 
as Asser' s own life, which must necessarily be connected with 
that of his king. 

"We may venture to treat much more briefly the remaining 
authorities, which entirely concern the Anglo-Saxon period, 
and whose value and mutual agreement are very properly 
brought prominently forward by Lappenberg in the intro- 
duction to his excellent historical work. 

The oldest authority, and the most important for our pur- 
pose, is, of course, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. "We have 
already seen that a part of the Gresta Alfredi was taken 
from it. The most ancient copy that we possess corresponds, 
in the form of its letters, with the other genuine books of 
Alfred's time ; and this circumstance, together with the in- 
terruptions which occur in the manuscript immediately after 
the year 891, leave no doubt of its having been written 
during the last ten years of King Alfred's reign. It may 
therefore be reasonably presumed that transactions first 
began to be generally recorded in the language of the people 
at that time. Amongst the reasons for this presumption, by 
no means the least important is, that about the year 853, 
soon after the birth of Alfred, the records of each year in- 
crease in length, and begin to lose their original calendar 
form. The whole of that section which treats of Alfred's life 
is very similar in five of our manuscripts, which in other 
respects often differ from each other ; and one of the most 
recent, Cotton. MS. Domitian, A. VIII., gives a very bad 
and inaccurate abridgment of events till about the year 
1000, in the Saxon and Latin languages ; and is especially 

1 Lingard, in his History and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, ii. 426, 
brings forward good reasons for differing with Wright. 
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meagre in its details of Alfred's lifetime, which is the more 
remarkable as it is generally believed to have been written at 
Canterbury. The Cambridge manuscript, and the two MSS. 
Cott. Tib. A. VI. and Tib. B. I., which were all compiled 
within the bounds of the kingdom of Wessex, singularly co- 
incide in all essential points of their accounts relating to the 
ninth century. The MS. Cotton. Tib. IV. presents, during 
this epoch, only very few deviations, and is almost similar to 
those preceding. But this MS., which originated in "Wor- 
cester, always remains a year behind the three older copies in 
the chronology of the eighth and ninth centuries, agreeing 
in this respect, as originally our oldest MSS. seem to have 
done, with the Northern historians — as Simeon of Durham, 
whose chronology, as Kemble particularly remarks, differs 
from that of the South of England, which is generally correct*! 

The editions of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, even that pub- 
lished by the Record Commission, in the Monumenta Histo- 
rica Britannica, have by no means succeeded in indicating 
the minute details and relative value of each of the Year-books, 
written in various dialects, at different times, and in different 
places, so as to elucidate the text, and render it more intelli- 
gible to critics of the present day. We reserve, for a later 
opportunity, a more strict investigation into these remark- 
able productions of the early middle ages. 

Ethelwerd's dry Chronicle is, in general, little more than an 
elaboration of the early Saxon annals, in barbarous Latin ; 
here and there, however, it is evident that some other popular 
sources of information were employed by him. He rarely 
gives any particulars of Alfred's life ; and it is peculiarly sur- 
prising that he, a descendant of the royal family of Wessex, 
should not have given a more circumstantial account of his 
great ancestor ; considering, too, that only a hundred years 
had elapsed since he flourished. No part of his work is so 
grievously and hopelessly mutilated as the third chapter of 
the fourth book, which treats of Alfred. The latest edition 
is to be found in the Mon. Hist. Brit. 

Mention has already been made of Florence ; we possess 
an excellent edition, recently compiled with great care by 
Thorpe for the English Historical Society, in which also the 
most accurate text of Asser may be found. 

Simeon of Durham, who, in composing his Chronicle, must 
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have referred frequently to Florence, occasionally mentions 
many details, particularly in 883, and when the subject 
relates to the North of England. 

Ingulph, Abbot of Croyland, once secretary to the Con- 
queror, in the work attributed to him, and which chiefly 
treats of the history of his convent, relates various events that 
rest upon arbitrary assumptions or supposititious documents, 
and seem to have arisen from ignorance of the authorities 
above named. How could an Englishman, so imbued with 
the Norman spirit, in the first fifty or sixty years after the 
Conquest, avoid making some confusion in the accounts which 
were given him of the condition of the conquered country 
during the previous two centuries? It appears that he 
was acquainted with Asser's book, as he must have taken from 
it his description of Alfred's method of measuring time. We 
cite his work according to the edition, carefully prepared 
by Sir H. Savile, of the Eerum Anglicarum Scriptores post 
Bedam praecipui, Erancofurti, 1603. 

Henry of Huntingdon has, unfortunately, never found an 
intelligent editor even in the Mon. Hist. Brit., though he 
merits one more than any other historian of the middle ages 
of England. The spirited manner in which he describes 
battles was, most probably, caused by his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the old songs of ihe people ; and we shall often be 
indebted to it in the following work, especially for the account 
of the sea-fight in the year 897. 

William of Malmesbury enjoys the reputation of being a 
more learned historian, and of endeavouring to invest the dry 
form of the Old Chronicle with a more attractive style ; but 
his researches are often by no means correct, and his errors can- 
not be forgotten. The best edition of the Gresta Beg. Angl., 
is that of the English Historical Society, by Th. D. Hardy : 
London, 1840. 

The old Erench rhyming Chronicle of G-eoiFrei Graimar 
takes that part which relates to our subject chiefly from 
the Anglo-Saxon Year-books ; the copies of these, which the 
poet had before him, differ in some points from those we 
possess. He used, also, other authorities. The first edition 
is to be found in the Mon. Hist. Brit. 

The remaining historians who have treated of the Anglo- 
Saxons, as Ail red of Biveaux, Boger of Wendovor, Matthew 
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of Westminster, &c, will be acknowledged in the places 
where they are quoted. 

Two very important authorities for, and aids in, our under- 
taking, are the Laws of Alfred, in Thorpe's admirable edition, 
" Ancient Laws and Institutes of England:" London, 1840; 
and Kemble's Codex Diplomaticus, Aevi Saxonici, in which 
excellent collection the documents of the ninth century equal 
neither in number nor in authenticity those of the preceding 
and subsequent ones. 

Amongst later works, I am most particularly indebted to 
the " History of England," by Lappenberg, in which, with 
the translation made by Thorpe, and enriched by both these 
learned men, the best and clearest directions are given 
whereby to penetrate the labyrinthine mazes of early English 
history. The Life and Times of Alfred the Grreat are by no 
means exhausted in the plan of this book ; and the biographer 
is at liberty to glean any other information he can meet with 
for his purpose. We are in a similar position with regard to 
Lappenberg' s predecessor, the diligent Sharon Turner, and 
to his successor, , Kemble, who, in his latest work, " The 
Saxons in England," II. : London, 1848, considers, in a series 
of essays, written in a masterly style, the political and social 
^condition of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Modern historical literature possesses special Biographies 
of Alfred. The title of the first work of this kind is sufficient 
to show in what spirit it was written, and what is to be 
learnt from it : " The Life of Alfred, or Alvred, the first 
Institutor of subordinate Government in this Kingdome, and 
Eefounder of the University of Oxford; together with a 
Parellell of our Soveraigne Lord King Charles, untill this 
yeare 1634. By Eobert Powell. London : 1634." 

The learned Spelman compiled aBiography of Alfred, during 
the Restoration, which Hearne published, in 1709, with his 
own annotations in English 1 . Both of these works are very 
unprofitable, in spite of the highly-meritorious industry dis- 
played in them ; and this fact is mainly attributable to the 
accumulation of quotations from a modern and second-rate 

1 Sir John Spelman, JElfre&i Magni Vita, fol. Oxon. 1678. Originally written in 
English, and first translated into Latin by Dr. Obadiah Walker, of unhappy 
memory. Spelman's Life of Alfred the Great, published with additions and 
remarks by Thomas Hearne, Oxf. 1709. 
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authority, who has never yet attained the honour of appearing 
in print, but who is placed in the same rank, and even some- 
times above our best sources of information. Judging by 
this account of the sufferings of Alfred and his country, the 
same monkish spirit seems to have existed in the Oxford of 
the seventeenth century as was in operation there in the 
twelfth and thirteenth. 

Albrecht von Haller was the first German who wrote on 
this subject, in his book entitled, " Alfred Kdnig der Angel- 
Sachsen, Gottingen und Bern, 1773.' ' He faithfully took 
his materials from Spelman, and aimed at describing the 
limited monarchy ; but, according to his usual custom, he has 
obscured his otherwise lucid work by a fanciful and poetical 
style. 

A. Bicknell (" Life of Alfred the Great, King of the Anglo- 
Saxons : London, 1777") endeavoured to bring the numerous 
works of his predecessors before the public in a more intelli- 
gible form. He treats the ecclesiastical part of the sub- 
ject in the very free and somewhat derisive manner which 
was characteristic of his time, whilst he evidently did not use 
any diligent research, and consequently his conclusions are 
capricious and incorrect. 

E. L. Graf zu Stolberg has narrated the Life of Alfred in 
his own admirable manner. His materials for this work he 
obtained from Turner's " History of the Anglo-Saxons," in 
which the subject was first treated with particular considera- 
tion. 

A History of Alfred the Great, compiled from Turner's 
" History of the Anglo-Saxons," and the " Lodbroker-Quida," 
with a metrical translation by Dr. E. Lorentz : Hamburg, 
1828. 

The last work on the subject, " The Life of Alfred the 
Great, by the Rev. J. A. Giles : London, 1848," also deserves 
to be mentioned in the last place ; so defective is it in all its 
relations, so devoid of research into authorities, and so desti- 
tute of all interest in the style. Truly, it does not reflect 
much honour upon the English people, that a subject so im- 
portant as the Life of " The Darling of Old England" should 
not have been treated in a manner proportioned to its value, 
up to the date of the Jubilee which commemorated the 
thousandth anniversary of his birth ! 
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I. 

EISE OF THE WEST SAXON KINGDOM — DESCENT OE THE 
ETJLERS EKOM WODEN — THE EARLIER CENTURIES — EGBERT 
ETHELWTTLE. 

There is matter for peculiar consideration in that section 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle which bears the date of the 
year 855 ; and whose contents, recited from the^ earliest 
times by the Scalds, were probably first reduced to writing in 
the reign of Alfred. They relate the genealogy of the royal 
family of the West Saxons, and trace it back to "Woden and 
the highest Grods 1 . 

Alfred, who, more than any other king of the middle 
ages, was devoted with his whole soul to the belief in the 
eternal truths of Christianity, neither desired, nor was able, 
to prevent his people from still continuing firm in their old 
faith in the closest connexion between their own royal race 
and the ancient Pagan divinities. In the history of the origin 
of the Saxon, as well as of every other nation, the forms of G-ods 
and heroes become blended in the same misty image, which at 
last assumes the character of an ancient traditionary king. • 
It was only when the trust in the race of Cerdic, and with it 
the faith in the old traditions, were broken, that foreign con- 
querors could place themselves securely on the throne of 
England. 

Those traditions were, in all essential points, the same 
amongst the Anglo-Saxons and all the rest of the Grerman 
races. They all traced their lineage back to the Deity, and 

1 We find this interesting information given in its fullest extent, and in the 
least mutilated form, in the four oldest manuscripts of the Chronicle, where the 
table of descent is brought down to King Ethel wulf; and also in a fragment 
which is included in MS. Cotton. Tib. A. iii. and reaches as far as Edward II. 
(-f- 978). Judging from this date, and from the form of the letters, this frag- 
ment must have originated at the same time as our two oldest MSS. (Cott. 
Tib. A. vi.) There is no reason for supposing it to have been of an earlier date, 
as is suggested in the catalogue to the Cottonian collection ; more probably it is 
the remaining part of a lost copy of the Chronicle. From this, the register of 
descent is taken by Asser, Ethelwerd, and Florence. We possess also separate 
genealogies in the Chronicle of the latter. Later historians faithfully copy from 
these ancient authors, but continually increase the mutilation of the strange- 
sounding names, and often entirely omit them. 
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even called themselves by the names of the Gods. This 
firmly-rooted conviction concerning their origin we find 
amongst the Goths, as well as the Lombards and Scandi- 
navians ; and the family-registers, which were so carefully 
compiled and preserved, show the same names and descent 
amongst totally different races. The genealogy of the West 
Saxon kings is the most perfect of all, and it affords a con- 
vincing proof of the early importance of this race, and of the 
ancient prophecies and fulfilments which have been linked 
with it from the earliest ages. 

Some late researches have shown us 1 , that in this table of 
descent, Woden assumes the highest place as the chief God, 
and that by far the principal number of those remaining are 
but epithets for one and the same person. Yet some of 
these are of remarkable signification, when we are seeking for 
the root of that family from which King Alfred proceeded ; 
and from which also, though in a very remote connexion, the 
present Queen of Great Britain is descended. Amongst 
them we find the mythical hero, Sceafa, who, on the burning 
of the dry land, was placed alone in a boat, exposed to the 
waves, and driven about by them, until he landed in the 
fabulous island, Scanzia. In Christian times, and probably 
first in those of Alfred, a place was found for him in a gene- 
alogical register of the Old Testament families, which trace 
back to Noah and Adam. We read again of the God Beo- 
wulf, who is a prototype of the hero of the great Anglo- 
Saxon Epic, the Beowulf Waegmunding. Then we find Geat, 
a primary God of the generll German mythology 2 . In the 
book of Tacitus, the three principal German races are said to 
descend from the three sons of the divine Mannus ; the Asen 
were the divine ancestors of the North. The people, as well 
as their kings and heroes, also traced their origin to the Gods, 
and the Saxons remained firmly convinced of their divine 
descent, long after the light of Christianity, so rich in bless- 
ings, had dawned upon them. Their Alfred, also, was divinely 
descended. 

1 J. M. Kemble in his interesting work written in German, Ueber die 
Stammtafeln der Westsachen, Miinchen. 1836, p. 9, 27. He has gone into all 
the details of the inquiry, in his preface to the second vol. of " Beowulf," p. 3- 
29. Vide also J. Grimm, German Mythology, p. 340-342, second edition. 

* Kemble, a. a. 0. p. 15, 18, 22. 

C 
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The first individual of this race, which dates from the 
most remote antiquity, whose existence, though still ob- 
scured by the dim twilight of tradition, is still of historical 
importance, is Cerdic, the founder of the West Saxon kingdom. 
Scarcely fifteen years had elapsed since the arrival of the two 
traditionary hero-brothers, Hengist and Horsa, when Cerdie, 
with his son Cynric, landed on the south coast of England, at 
a place called in the Chronicle, Cerdicesore 1 . The influx of 
hordes of kindred pirates continued, without intermission, for 
the next ten years. The spot on which Port, after fighting 
victoriously, first set foot on British ground, and to which 
tradition probably gave his name, has preserved his memory" 
to this day, and is a palpable geographical proof of the small 
beginning of that kingdom which was destined, by degrees, to 
unite in itself the whole southern extent of the island. Con- 
quering their way, step by step, and fighting many desperate 
battles, Cerdic, and his still braver son, took their country 
from the Britons, who in vain endeavoured strenuously to 
resist them ; and their resistance became more useless still, 
when, in the year 514, two nephews of the first Conqueror, 
Stuf and "Wihtgar, landed with reinforcements from their 
native country. 

The founders of Wessex early distinguished themselves 
from the rulers of the rest of the Saxon and Anglian king- 
doms by their fierce, wild recklessness. They attacked not 
only the common enemy of the Germans who came conquer- 
ing to the west, the devoted Celts, now almost completely 
annihilated, but turned their weapons quite as unscrupu- 
lously against their own race and kindred. Amongst other 
tribes, the Jutes had landed in Kent, and also in "Wessex 
and on the Isle of Wight, and had, as it were, laid the first 
foundation of a G-erman settlement, on which the Saxon race 
now rested. Cerdic snatched from them the beautiful island 
which guards the largest maritime fortress of England, and 
gave it as a fief to his nephews, Stuf and Wihtgar, 
who, on the father's side, were perhaps Jutes themselves 2 . 
When Cerdic died in the fortieth year after his arrival, he 
had borne for sixteen years the royal crown of the West 

1 Chron. Sax. a. 494. « Uppenberg, History of England, i. II 2 
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Saxon kingdom 1 , which at that time comprised the present 
counties of Hampshire, Dorsetshire, and part of Somerset- 
shire; the heroic King Arthur even, after making a vain 
resistance against the valiant sons of "Woden, had been com- 
pelled to acknowledge the supremacy of Cerdic. 

These are facts whose reality cannot reasonably be disputed ; 
they are sufficiently confirmed by the rapid rise of "Wessex. 
Yet the hero form of Cerdic, as well as those of his British 
adversaries, has been absorbed into a myth, as the numerous 
traditions relating to them testify ; and his forty years' resi- 
dence on English ground, and his sixteen years' rule, afford 
an example of that chronological confusion in an age whose 
only history is poetry, which was characteristic of the days of 
Hengist and his descendants 2 . 

This is not the place to give a detailed account of the 
struggles on either side, or to distinguish the public and 
private legal relations between the conquerors and the 
vanquished Britons ; all these points have been satisfactorily 
settled long since, by the distinguished historians who have 
treated the whole of this section of English history, as 
far as was possible with their limited sources of informa- 
tion. Our aim is, in conformity with them, to bring forward 
those eras in the history of "Wessex, when that kingdom took 
a new direction in its development, significant of its future 
greatness. 

Ceawlin, who assumed the government after Cynric's 
death, followed unweariedly in the steps of his predecessors, 
and, by his unusual skill in the contests with the Germans 
and Britains, he raised Wessex to the highest position 
amongst the neighbouring kingdoms. In the year 568, he 
contested the dignity of Bretwalda with Ethelbert of Kent 3 ; 
he remained the victor on the field, and maintained his 

1 It was the battle of Cerdicesford (Charford) which established the kingdom. 
Chron. Sax. a. 519, " And si'Sftan ricsadon Westscaxna cyncbearn of pam dasge," 
and from that day the descendants of the royal race of the West Saxons held 
sway. 

2 Lappenberg, p. 72, f. 

3 This does not mean u Supreme King, Lord of Britain," as has been maintained 
m modern times. According to Kemble, " The Saxons in England," ii. 20, 21, it 
signifies the " powerful Ruler ;" and according to five manuscripts of the Chron. 
Sax. is derived from the adjective bryten, fractus, dissipatus. 

c2 
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supremacy over the Germanic kings of the island. By per- 
petual combats he drove back the Britons to the opposite 
bank of the Severn, and to the Welsh promontory that rises 
behind it ; and it would seem as though the bold conqueror 
of Wessex was already planning the union of the numerous 
small German principalities into one common monarchy. 
Among them the belief in the old Pagan Gods was in no way 
shaken, and if this most genuine descendant of Woden had 
fulfilled his scheme, if, supported by his personal influence, 
and the native strength of his firmly-united train of followers, 
he had stood forth in the same manner as the Frisian Badbod 
or the Saxon Witikind did in later times, who shall say that 
the fair Angles, effectually strengthened by union, might not 
have successfully withstood even the Apostle Gregory the 
Great ? It was, therefore, of the greatest consequence for the 
History of the next century, that the Jutes of Kent, the 
Angles of Mercia, and the Christian Britons of Wales, should 
well understand from what side danger threatened them, 
and should form immediately a defensive alliance against 
their common enemy, who desired to bring them under 
the yoke of feudal service to him. In the year 591 fol- 
lowed the great battle of Wodnesbeorg, in Berkshire, which 
place was within the boundaries of Wessex. But the God 
under whose holy protection the battle was fought, turned 
his face away from his valiant descendant, who was com- 
pletely defeated, and went into exile, where he died at the 
expiration of two years. The dignity of Bretwalda devolved 
upon Kent, and the diminished kingdom descended to one of 
his brother's sons. 

This nephew was succeeded, in the year 597, by his brother 
Ceolwulf, a man who was thoroughly embued with the spirit 
of his uncle. The sceptre of the West Saxons devolved upon 
him at the time when Augustine landed on the Kentish coast, 
and when, after the baptism of King Ethelbert, the new 
doctrines of salvation commenced their victorious career, still 
taking a northern direction; until, in the course of a few 
years, the whole east coast of England, the east Anglian and 
JSTorthumbrian kingdoms prostrated themselves before the 
cross. But not a single teacher of the new faith ventured 
into Wessex ; the name of its ruler rang with a wild and 
terrible sound in the other kingdoms of the island, and Ceol- 
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Wulf was willing and able to preserve to his race this cha- 
racter of fierce and stubborn Paganism. It is recorded of 
him in the Saxon Chronicles 1 , that he continually fought 
against, and vanquished the kindred Angles, as well as the 
Welsh, the Picts, and Scots. In the year 607, we find him 
engaged in war with the neighbouring^ Sussex, which after a 
short time he reduced to subjection. But all his own bravery, 
and that of his immediate followers, was of no other avail than 
to protect the possessions they had hitherto acquired; for 
the supremacy of Wessex had long since departed, with the 
lost dignity of Bretwalda, and danger threatened it at home 
and abroad*. 

^Notwithstanding the scanty records we possess, the un- 
settled state of the royal succession is perfectly evident. 
Under similar circumstances, this was the case amongst all 
the German races ; the hereditary descent of the monarchy 
from father to son had not then become the rule, and it has 
been merely the result of time. Many centuries elapsed 
before a strict line of succession was observed in the different 
continental countries, and before the people ceased to choose 
for their ruler the strongest or the comeliest, without regard 
to the closer or more remote degree of relationship he might 
bear to his predecessor. This was especially the case with 
the West Saxons, who clung so tenaciously to a royal lineage 
descending from Woden, and amongst whom, brother and 
cousin, son and nephew, followed each other indiscriminately ; 
different individuals frequently bearing the title of king at 
the same time. We have seen that, although Ceawlin had 
many sons, he was succeeded, after his complete overthrow, by 
his brother Ceolric, who, although he was not childless, was 
followed by his brother Ceolwulf. After the death of the 
latter, in 611, the kingdom passed again into his elder 
brother's line ; still it was split into a great many portions, 
for Cynegils by no means reigned alone. Cwichelm and others 
were quite independent of him ; each ruled a part of West 
Saxony, and only united in enterprises against the common 
foe, as they did in the battle of Beam dune 3 . This division of 
the same nation, under different leaders, must have seriously 

1 Chron. Sax. A. 597. 2 Chron. Sax. a. 614. 
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impaired the national strength, and its effects are soori 
perceptible. The same evil consequences that precisely at the 
same time attended the division of the kingdom of the 
Prankish Merovingians, also affected the West Saxons, but 
in a much less degree ; for their state, as we have seen, bore 
within it from the first the germs of union and centralisation. 
It was owing to this splitting asunder of their own strength, 
that the danger which now menaced from without assumed an 
aspect which became more and more serious. 

It seems as if the "West Saxon kings, the true descendants 
of Woden, never, until their final conversion, abandoned the 
idea that they ought to stand forward as champions" of the 
old Teutonic Paganism; Animated by his hatred of the 
Christian faith, Cwichelm despatched a murderer to the court 
of King Edwin of Deira (JNTorthumbria), where already the 
G-ospel had found access. But the malicious scheme failed ; 
King Edwin's servant Lilla saved him with his own life. 
Edwin, now justly enraged against the West Saxons, attacked 
them, and slew five of their kings 1 , and then became a con- 
vert to Christianity in the year 626. Penda, a powerful 
heathen prince, began to reign in Mercia in the same year. 
In an inconceivably short time he raised his kingdom, which 
included Christians and heathens, Germans and Welsh, to a 
high state of importance. In 628, he entered into an alliance 
with the West Saxons. Cynegils had resisted him most 
desperately at Cirencester, so that the battle remained un- 
decided, and the two commanders concluded a treaty. A 
faint glimmering of the old Paganism long remained among 
the Mercians, but the apostles of the true faith soon dispersed 
the light of the Grospel among the West Saxons. Their close 
family connexion with Oswald, King of the Northumbrian 
Bernicians, might have been the chief cause of this. It fur- 
ther appears, that Bishop Birinus, the delegate of Pope 
Honorius, and fully commissioned by him to preach the 
Grospel to the uttermost limits of the island, at this time also 
passed the boundaries of heathen West Saxony. And he was 
not mistaken in his judgment of the moment when the 
disputed supremacy of the sons of Woden seemed to be 
declining. In the meagre records of the Chronicle, we read 

1 Bede's Ecelesiastical History, ii. 9 ; Chron. Sax. a. 626. 
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that Cynegils was baptized in the year 635 1 , and Cwiehelm in 
636. Cuthred, the son and successor of the latter, also em- 
braced Christianity, and established Birinus at Dorchester 
in the first West Saxon bishopric. As it happened in all 
the newly-converted Anglo-Saxon countries, a reaction now 
ensued in favour of the old faith amongst the "West Saxons, 
Kenwalk, the son of Cynegils, had scarcely assumed the 
kingdom when he openly professed heathenism, and married 
a sister of Penda, the mighty Pagan monarch. But his own 
rashness proved his ruin ; he repudiated his wife, and Penda 
invaded and drove him from his kingdom in 645. It is 
probable that many of the West Saxons were already zealous 
disciples of the preaching clergy, and therefore lent no aid to 
Kenwalk. During his three years' exile, which he passed with 
King Annas of East Anglia, he also embraced Christianity. 
It seems that he brought down that destroyer of all weak 
states, the wild Penda, on the head of his Christian host ; but 
Kenwalk himself returned to his home, and received a 
fraternal welcome from his relation Cuthred, whom he re- 
warded for this conduct by conferring on him lands and the 
title of viceroy. For the next twelve years, Kenwalk seems 
to have been chief ruler of West Saxony; and the period 
during which he reigned is, on many accounts, not without 
importance. 

In the first place, he may rightly be considered as the 
founder of the ecclesiastical constitution of Wessex. It here 
manifested an endeavour to assume a national character before 
it did so in any other part of the island. After Birinus, a 
foreigner named Egilbert was appointed bishop ; he was a 
Frank, and it was soon asserted that the strange prelate could 
not speak to the people in their own language. At the same 
time, King Kenwalk proposed, on account of the great extent 
of Wessex, to divide it into two dioceses — he elevated Win- 
chester to be a new episcopal see, and placed there as bishop, 
Wini, a Saxon who had been educated abroad. The Frankish 
bishop was bitterly aggrieved at this ; he resigned his office 
and went back to his own country, where he was shortly after- 
wards created Archbishop of Paris 3 . But the capricious king 

1 Bede's Ecclesiastical History, iii. 7, asserts that King Oswald of Bernicia 
was his godfather. 
* Bede's Eccl. Hist. iii. 8 ; Chron. Sax. a. 660. 
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did not long keep on friendly terms with Wini ; at the end of 
three years he deprived him of his situation, which was once 
more occupied by a foreigner, Leutherius, a nephew of 
Egilbert, who himself recommended him. 

Besides this first ecclesiastical perplexity, Kenwalk had to 
contend with difficulties in his secular affairs. Although the 
Mercian kingdom had at length become Christian, the hostile 
position it occupied with regard to Wessex remained the same. 
Penda's Christian son, Wulfhere, repeatedly attacked the 
neighbouring country ; he even, once took the Isle of Wight 
from Kenwalk and gave it to the King of Sussex 1 . But on 
the whole, Kenwalk knew how to protect his kingdom ; in 
the contests with the Britons he was always victorious, and 
thus strengthened and established his northern and western 
boundaries. "When he died in 672, his energetic wife Sex- 
burga held the reins of government for the space of a year, 
which proves to us that at that time the royal race could 
furnish no more worthy successor. This queen, whose name 
is recorded as the pride and support of her nation, takes 
her place, and by no means the lowest one, in that wonderful 
array of rare women, who, from Boadicea to Elizabeth, have 
from time to time passed over the pages of British history ; 
and we cannot avoid joining in the praise and admiration which 
William of Malmesbury bestows on her 2 . Unfortunately, at 
the expiration of a year Sexburgha again disappears from the 
scene. She left the kingdom in a great state of confusion 
as regarded the succession, in which it continued for fifteen 
years. 

According to the scarcely more than genealogical records 
of the Year-books, Cenfus, a great-grandson of Ceolwulf, 
possessed the sovereignty for the next two years. We 
may venture to place the more reliance on this fact, as 
King Alfred himself mentions it, probably in his Manual, 
from which William of Malmesbury and others were some- 
times accustomed to copy 3 . From 674 to 676, Cenfus was 

1 Chron. Sax. A. 661. Christianity was first preached here to the Jutish 
inhabitants. 

2 William of Malmesbury, Gesta Eeg. Angl. i. 32 ; Ed. Hardy, Chron. Sax. a. 672. 

3 Florent. Wigorn. is the authority for this ; Geneal. p. 693. Deinde Kenfus 
dnobus annis secundum dicta regis iElfredi, juxta chronicam angiicam vero films 
ejus iEscwinus fere tribus annis regnavit. 
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succeeded by His son Escwin, who, like his predecessors, 
fought with Wulf here of Mercia. After his death, or perhaps 
whilst he was yet reigning, Kentwine, the brother of Ken- 
walk, assumed the title of king. His attention was especially 
directed towards the south-west boundaries of his kingdom, 
where the Britons of Cornwall, incited and supported by their 
brethren in Armorica beyond the sea, profiting by internal 
dissensions among the West Saxons, were endeavouring by 
force of arms to make good their old claims to the possessions 
which had been torn from them. They were, however, subdued 
by the courage and skill of the Grerman warrior ; and we do 
iiot hesitate in attributing to Kentwine the merit of laying 
the first foundation of the submission of the counties of 
Devon and Cornwall to the West Saxon crown 1 . 

The numerous connexions with the Celtic principalities of 
the West, and even the influence which their national character 
had at this time on that of the Germans, become particu- 
larly evident through the frequent mixing up of events and 
names in the history of both which, appears in the Annales 
Cambriae ; this has long since been skilfully pointed out 2 . The 
similarity of names between Caedwalla, a relation of Kent- 
wine, who revolted against him, and Cadwallader, the Welsh 
prince, is no mere accident. Certainly the British annalists 
may have taken pains to transfer the deeds and history of 
the Saxon to their own similarly-named hero ; the Celtic 
sound in the name of the former cannot be denied. He and 
his brother Mul were sons of the inferior King Cenbert, 
most probably by a British mother 3 . Their own history must 
bear witness to this. The youth Caedwalla, the last Saxon who 
adhered to the old idol-worship, was outlawed after the failure 
of his ambitious designs on the throne, by King Kentwine. 
He secreted himself in the Andredswald, which marked the 

1 Chron. Sax. a. 682. Centwine geflymde bryt-we-alas op see. Florent. Chron. 
A. 681, i. 37. Occidental.es Britones. 

2 Lappenberg, p. 250, f. 

3 I here adopt the opinion indicated by Kemble in a work " On the names, sur- 
names, and nicknames of the Anglo-Saxons: London, 1846, p. 4, 5;" according 
to which the name Mul signifies nothing more nor less than " mule,'' rjfjLiovos, 
the " half-bred." May not the similar sounding names in Lappenberg, p. 252, of 
the Eburonen Cativulcus (Cses. de Bello Gall. vi. 31), and of the Gothic Ca- 
tualda (Tac. Ann. ii. 62), have their origin in the same mixture of Celtish and 
German blood ? In the same manner I might call attention to the similarity of 
sound between the words Welsch, Walch, and Wallach. 
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boundary between Sussex and Wessex. Concealed bj the 
thickets, he assembled a daring band, composed partly of real 
Britons, and partly of a mixed race, who had fallen back into 
the old Paganism, and who, as renegades, troubled them- 
selves but little, if at all, about matters of faith. When we 
remember that, in the commencement of all Germanic states, 
the offspring of the marriages between the Germans and 
the people conquered by them enjoyed no perfect freedom, and 
if we assume that King Ina 1 was the first to make arrange- 
ments for this equality of rights among the West Saxons, we 
can no longer wonder that, in so short a time, Csedwalla took 
so threatening a position. His companions, who joyfully 
followed him as their leader, were in .a similar condition with 
himself — their origin, their unbelief, the ban which suc- 
ceeded their revolt, were all alike. With this band, who 
fought for life and honour, Caedwalla kept the South Saxons, 
whose land was an established apple of discord between 
Wessex and Mercia, in a constant state of fear and terror, 
until, after the death of the reigning king, the Ealdermen 
Berthun, and Ethelhun, succeeded in driving him from his 
fastnesses. But his power was not yet subdued; he still 
continued as before to strive for the royal crown of Wessex. 
Then, without our being able to assign any particular rea- 
son for the step, Kentwine abdicated, entered a monastery 2 , 
and Csedwalla took his place as King of the West Saxons. 
Still he was not baptized, although he had been already 
favourably disposed towards Christianity by the zealous 
Bishop Wilfrith of York (who, exiled from his own church 
and office, then dwelt in Sussex), and by his own Christian 
mother 3 . But inspired by the old wild fury, he first took 
fearful revenge upon his enemies amongst the South Saxons ; 
and then, in conjunction with his brother Mul, a beautiful 
and athletic youth, he made a fierce attack on the Jutish in- 
habitants of the Isle of Wight, who were also still heathens. 
At last he yielded to the entreaties of Mul, who was animated 
by as obstinate a spirit as his own, and invaded Kent with 

1 Lappenberg, p. 258. 

2 Lappenberg, p. 253, n. 2, most probably takes tbis information from an ancient 
poet in Alcuin's works ; who, according to May (Auctores Classici e codd. Vatic. 
v. 387), is no other than Aldhelm. 

3 According to Kemble's supposition in the last-quoted passage from that au- 
thor, with which may be compared Bede's Ecclesiastical History, iv. 16. 
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fire and sword. Mul, who in his excessive rashness ventured 
too far into the enemy's country, was, with twelve of his 
companions, surrounded in a hut by the men of Kent, and 
burnt alive 1 . For this deed his brother took terrible revenge 
by blood and rapine. But suddenly he abandoned all, relin- 
quished the crown in favour of his kinsman Ina, and, im- 
pelled by an irresistible inward impulse, departed for Borne. 
There he was baptized by Pope Sergius in the Easter of the 
year 689 ; and eight days afterwards, April 20th, he died, still 
clothed in the white robes of baptism 2 . Is not this like reading 
a "Welsh or British legend ? Thus, like a fiery meteor, wnich, 
presaging war and desolation, burns brightly for a moment, 
and then suddenly disappears, Csedwalla, more Celt than 
German, flashes across the History of "Wessex. 

Ina's descent and degree of relationship to his kinsman 
Caedwalla 3 , are not easily traced, on account of the contradic- 
tions in the only genealogical table which we possess; his 
rule, which lasted six-and-thirty years, presents a great con- 
trast to the other governments of the little state, which were 
rendered so unsettled by perpetual feuds and changes of their 
supreme head. But contests with the neighbouring king- 
doms were by no means wanting during his period of power. 
The same warlike relations subsisted as before with the 
Britons ; the historical records of the Welsh have connected 
Ina with their own Ivor; but according to some Saxon 
genealogies, Ina was a brother of the Saxo-Britons, Csedwalla 
and Mul. For the murder of the latter, he, at any rate, 
required additional satisfaction from the King of Kent, whom 
he compelled to pay a heavy were-geld, which the Chronicle 
indicates as a very considerable sum according to the stan- 
dard of coinage at that time. There were continual con- 
tests with the hated Mercians ; in the year 715 another 
battle was fought at a place called Wodensbeorg (Wen- 
borough in Wilts). But it is gratifying to find this prince, 

1 Chron. Sax. a. 687 ; William of Malmesbury, i. § 35 ; Henry of Huntingdon, 
lib. iv. 722. 

2 Bede's Ecclesiastical History, v. 7; Henry of Huntingdon, iv. 723; Paul. 
Diac. Hist. Longob. vi. 15. The pilgrim found a hospitable reception from P>« 
melinde, the Kentish Queen of Lombardy. 

3 His father Cenred appears as sub-regulus, and according to the most credible 
testimony, was descended in a direct line from Ceawlin. Lappenberg, p. 256. 
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the first of all the Saxon kings, active in the civil affairs of 
his state amidst the constant din of war. According to the 
example of the King of Kent, he caused the laws of his 
people to be recorded ; and these we still possess, as they 
were collected and revised by Alfred. We shall consider the 
tenour and importance of these laws in a suitable place. 

We might naturally look, during his life, for a rapid rise 
in the development of the Church in "Wessex, and of that 
civilisation which was so intimately connected with it ; and 
this rise assuredly could not have taken place without the 
sanction of the sovereign. The strife between native and 
foreign influence in the young Church had continued un- 
interruptedly since the days of Kenwalk. We have already 
spoken of Caedwalla's intercourse with Wilfrith. This rest- 
less man had been banished from his diocese at York on 
account of his enthusiastic zeal for the extension of the 
national Church, in opposition to the wish of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Theodore the Greek. For many years, inces- 
santly brooding on his wrongs, he pandered from one dio- 
cese to another, and came into Wessex, in company with, and 
under the protection of his yet unconverted patron. His 
mind was still busy and restless there, and after some time 
he was invested with one of the two bishoprics. There is no 
further mention of the foreigner Leutherhis, and we "find 
Hedde, a native, at the head of this diocese towards the close 
of the seventh century. After his death in 703, Ina was 
advised to separate another see from Winchester, and to 
establish it at Sherborne, in Dorsetshire. He placed there, 
as the first bishop, a highly distinguished man, whom we 
may, with good reason, suppose to have been personally 
intimate with him, the learned priest and poet, Aldhelm. It 
is well known 1 , that he, a youth of high rank, and probably 
even of the royal family of the West Saxons, was led by his 
desire of learning to Canterbury ; that there, where alone 
they were to be learnt, at the feet of Theodore and the Abbot 

1 Besides Bede's Eccl. Hist. v. 18, the chief authorities on the subject of Ald- 
helm, are William of Malmesbury, a pupil and monk of his monastery, in his Vita 
Aldhelmi ; and that MS. generally known as Lib. v. of the Gesta Pontif. ; and 
also Wharton, in his Anglia Sacra, p. 2, 599. Some old MSS- of these differ 
slightly from the text, but all contain the accounts which William took from King 
Alfred's Manual- 
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Hadrian, he attained perfect mastery over the classic lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome, — and then returned home to 
the solitude of the forest by the Avon, and to his cloister 
at Malmesbury ; and from thence, by word and writing, by 
ballads in his native tongue, and by Latin poetry, he in- 
fluenced, instructed, and improved his countrymen and the 
Church, both at home and abroad. The same undertaking, 
namely the protection of learning and education, both 
threatened with destruction, which his great contemporary 
Bede by various means attempted to achieve in the North 
of England from his tranquil cell at "Wearmouth — an under- 
taking whose consequences soon became evident with the 
diffusion of his works throughout Europe — Aldhelm per- 
severingly carried on in the South, only in a different and 
somewhat more practical manner. His Latin writings and 
poems were of much value to the Catholic Church, the lever 
and prop of all education in those times ; and we learn from 
our Alfred himself, that Aldhelm preached on the high- 
roads and on the bridges to the people, and sang Christian 
hymns, whose old poetical form and familiar tones must 
have produced a wonderful effect on the sturdy, half-barbaric 
audience. If Bede penetrated into a different and more 
speculative field of knowledge, Aldhelm possessed a pure 
lyrical nature, which by its energy and deep Grerman earnest- 
ness could not fail in making an impression on the most 
rugged characters. Of the good he effected as Bishop of 
Sherborne, until his death in 709, we know scarcely any- 
thing ; but he must have sown many of those seeds which, in 
Alfred's days, bore such glorious fruits. 

That Ina, in his endeavours for the good of the Church, 
was also intimately connected with Winfrid, the subsequent 
great Apostle of North- West Germany — and that, indeed, he 
made him his deputy to the Archbishop of Canterbury — we 
learn from the biography of this celebrated man 1 . 

The last years of the king's reign were disturbed by 
internal dissensions, and by the conspiracies of the two 
presumptive heirs to his throne. But he withstood these dif- 
ficulties also, chiefly strengthened by the courageous support 
of his consort Ethelburga, a woman of a masculine spirit. 

1 Willibaldi, vita S- Bonifacii ap. Pertz Mon. Germ. SS. ii. 337. 
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Soon afterwards, in the year 725, weary of the burden of 
sovereignty, and in compliance, with the wishes of his queen, 
he abdicated the throne, and made a pilgrimage with her to 
Borne, where they both closed their lives in prayer and 
penance 1 . 

Ina was succeeded by Ethelherd, the brother of his wife. 
It seems that the passing of the crown into the female line, 
although the present king belonged to the royal race of 
Oerdic 2 , entailed many internal strifes and sufferings of a 
serious nature on the kingdom ; which, at Ina's abdication, 
ought to have passed to a male relation of his own, and all 
the succeeding kings had to contend against the insurrec- 
tions of princes of the royal blood. During the first years of 
his reign, Ethelherd had to struggle against the pretensions of 
the Atheling Oswald. It is no matter of wonder therefore, 
that encouraged by discords of such a nature, the so-often 
vanquished Britons sought to free themselves from their 
bondage ; and they actually gained some victories over Ethel- 
herd 3 , who was only able by great efforts to protect himself 
and his boundaries against another enemy, whose power was 
continually on the increase — King Ethelbald of Mercia. 
After the* death of Ethelherd in 739, Cuthred, a prince of 
his family, assumed his difficult and responsible position. 
At first he could alone obtain the ascendancy over the neigh- 
bouring Britons by an alliance with his hereditary Mercian 
foe. But the Mercian soon proved a more dangerous ad- 
versary than before ; for the Aiigles, the South Saxons, and 
the "Welsh, became willing followers of his conquering army. 
Almost at the same time, a still worse enemy arose in Cuthred' s 
immediate vicinity, the overbearing Ealderman Ethelhun 4 . 
According to a credible account, this most valiant warrior of 
his time was only subdued, after a desperate conflict, and 
when a severe wound compelled him to lay down his arms ; 
soon afterwards he performed a service to his king, whose 
consequences were of incalculable value to "Wessex. It was 

1 Bede's Eccl. Hist., v. 18 ; Chron. Sax. and Florent. i. 51 , give this date 728. 

2 Ethelburga is called " filia regii generis et animi," by William of Malmesbury, 
lib. i. § 35. 

3 Florent. Chron. i. 52. 

4 He is thus named in the Chronicle, A. 750 ; Henry of Huntingdon, iw 728, 
styles him " audacissimus consul." 
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to Ethelhun that, in the year 752, was intrusted the supreme 
command of the Saxon troops against Ethelbald of Mercia. 
At the head of his warriors, with the banner of the kingdom 
on which the golden dragon shone, in his hand, he rushed into 
the midst of the enemy's army at Burford ; the Mercian stan- 
dard-bearer fell beneath his sword, and Ethelbald, who had 
never before met his equal in the field, trembled at the sight 
of siich valour, and by his sudden flight decided the issue of 
the contest 1 . This day, on which the West Saxons fought for 
their independence, also bestowed on them the so-long con- 
tested supremacy of which the Mercians were deprived ; and 
which from this time exalted Wessex, in spite even of an 
Qffa, to be the first state in the island. 

Two years after this victory, which had decided so important 
a point, Cuthred died, leaving no direct heirs, to the great 
disadvantage of his country. His successor, who on account 
of the similarity of his name, seems to have belonged to the 
royal family of Essex, and not to the race of Cerdic, was so 
intoxicated with the pride of his power, that he was guilty 
of cruel tyranny towards the free-born "West Saxons ; and 
soon afterwards, driven by them from house and home, he 
perished as an outlaw in the Andredswald. His short reign, 
as well as that of the Cerdician Cynewulf, who was raised to 
the throne in his stead by the assembled nobles, and which 
lasted three-and-thirty years, show us in a striking manner 
that the internal affairs of the state were not well arranged 
for a long period, and that the succession especially needed a 
fixed arrangement which might secure the kingdom from 
tyrants, and the princes from usurpers. Only very slight in- 
formation remains to us of the last ruler, with the exception 
of some casual mention of his campaigns against Wales and 
Mercia. His violent end is almost the only circumstance which 
the native Year-books relate with unwonted circumstantiality. 
The narrative is as follows : Cynewulf was prosecuting a secret 

1 The best account of Ethelhun and his heroic bravery is given by Henry of 
Huntingdon, iv. 728, who must have taken his materials for the description of the 
battle of Burford from some old war-songs, which here and there seem to flow in 
Latin rhythm, and which undoubtedly were much superior in language and 
poetic diction to the far more modern, but to us invaluable poetical descriptions 
of the battles of Brunanberg and Maldon ; Lappenberg, p. 220, 264, also relates 
these circumstances in the very words used by the battle-delineating chronicler. 
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-amour at Merton, in Devonshire, not suspecting that the 
Prince Cyneard, a brother of the Sigebert whom he had 
dethroned, was plotting against his life and his crown. The 
traitor, with his adherents, surrounded the castle where the 
king was staying; and when the latter was about to place 
himself at the gates to defend them against the assailants, 
Cyneard perceived him, and he was immediately disarmed 
and slain. The shrieks of the women roused the few atten- 
dants from their sleep -.bravely fighting, they also, fell, disdain- 
ing Cyneard' s offers of life and reward. One Briton was kept 
in Merton as a hostage. This man, though grievously wounded, 
summoned, probably on the following morning, a royal troop 
which had been left in the neighbourhood under the command 
of some nobles. As they rode up to the place, they saw the 
corpse of their king lying* before the closed gates. The prince 
began to treat with them for the crown, and made them the 
most advantageous offers to gain their favour. But they were 
inflexible, and declared, that since their beloved king was slain, 
they would neither now nor at any time follow his murderer. 
A summons to their relations within the castle to return home 
and leave the cause of the rebel, was met with the answer 
that their own people the day before had refused a similar 
proposal. Then beneath the castle walls there once more 
ensued a desperate conflict. At length the adherents of the 
murdered king forced an entrance, and slew all whom they 
found within, eighty-four in number, with the exception of 
one man, who was the godson of the prince 1 . 

By election, the crown now devolved on Bertric, who 
belonged to another branch of the royal race, passing over 
those who had better-founded claims to the sovereignty. 
For example, there was in existence a great grandson of 
Ingild, King Ina's brother, whose name was Elmund, and 
who had obtained possession of the kingdom of Kent, we may 
suppose, by force of a similar enterprise to that by which 

1 1 take this relation from the somewhat confused account given in the Chron. 
Sax., which is erroneously placed under the year 755 instead of 783, and which 
Thorpe. Flor. Wigorn. i. 61, n. 5, considers as a modern interpolation. It is 
without doubt a fragment of an old song, whose antique form may be occasionally 
recognised by the traces of alliteration, and in the conversation of the two bands of 
warriors which is carried on in the first person ; Florent. i. 60 ; Wilh. Malmesb. i. 
42 ; and Henric. Huntingd. iv. 731, must however be compared with Lappenberg. 
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Csedwaila had formerly attained "Wessex. Elmund's son Eg- 
bert, a daring and ambitious young man, remembered bis old 
rights to the crown of his hereditary lands ; the new ruler could 
only maintain his power by forcing the pretender to leave the 
kingdom, and even the island ; and Egbert did not venture, 
during Bertric' s life, to make any attempt in favour of his 
claims. Meanwhile, the "West Saxons had not been deceived 
in their choice of a sovereign ; for the reign of Bertric, unlike 
that of either of his predecessors, was throughout peaceful 
and prosperous. It is true, however, that at this time, 
harbingers of evil days appeared on the coast of Dorsetshire — 
tne first three ships of the pirate Northmen, who, in the 
course of a few years, were destined to overwhelm the whole 
fertile island ; but they committed then no further outrage 
than some robberies, and the murder of the chief officer of 
the king and his people, who had gone to meet them from 
Dorchester, in order to oppose their landing unless the 
customary toll was paid 1 . 

There now existed a lasting peace with Mercia ; for, im- 
mediately after his accession to the throne, Bertric had 
married Eadburga, the daughter of the great King Offa. The 
sword and spear now had a long resting time, and the hands 
which had wielded them found more useful occupation in hold- 
ing the plough. But in his wife, the king nourished a viper in 
his bosom. She came from a mother who had once plunged a 
dagger into the heart of her own son-in-law ; and imagining 
that her influence over her husband — which she well knew 
how to turn to the advantage of her native land — was de- 
creasing, she did not hesitate to mix poison in the drink of 
the Ealderman Warr, a young and talented favourite of the 
king. But Bertric also drank of the cup, and died a victim 
to the crime of his wife 2 . Eadburga fled, laden with treasures ; 
and after a long and restless life, met a miserable and 
ignominious end in Italy 3 . 

1 Chron. Sax. a. 787 ; Ethelwerd Chron. iii. prooem. p. 509 ; Florent. i. 62. 

2 Not before 801. According to the Cod. Dipl. No. 180, all this happened in the 
year 802. 

3 Asser, Gesta Alfredi, p. 471. As was remarked, p. 9, Asser relates the 
history and fate of this unfortunate queen from the information received from his 
royal friend. Florent. Wigorn. i. 76, and Simeon Dnnelm. Chron. p. 672, copy 
from Asser. 

D 
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Bertric ended his life exactly at the time when Charle- 
magne set off for Borne to claim the imperial crown from 
the hands of the Pope. Daring his absence, Egbert, who 
had passed his thirteen 1 years of exile in the Prankish 
camp, complied with the summons of his adherents, and 
resolved to return home with all speed, to take possession" of 
that throne which in future no one dared dispute with him. 
His long residence in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Charlemagne had not been without the most decided and 
lasting influence on the development of his own personal 
character, and on the history of his government. There had 
for a long time existed an extensive commerce between the 
Eranks and the Anglo-Saxons, but the two nations not only 
exchanged their productions in a trading intercourse, they 
had also many political relations of a friendly nature, and 
were bound together by common spiritual interest. Both 
fought against the same enemy : for the continental Celts 
maintained unbroken their ancient connexion with those of 
-the Island of Britain; and it also seemed probable that 
the Christian Grermanic tribes, on both sides of the Channel, 
would be threatened by the dangerous foe which now first 
began to appear on the seas. The requirements of the 
Church and her ministers also induced Charlemagne, as they 
had done his forefathers, to remain in a close alliance with 
the learned and zealous islanders, and not to allow the ties 
of friendship which bound him to the different courts of 
Mercia and Northumberland to be loosened. The Eranks 
always bore in mind what they and their mighty state owed 
to a Bonifacius ; after him, they had seen what had been 
effected by Willehad ; and now they followed their teacher 
Alcuin, full of astonishment at the extent of his learning. 
When Charlemagne, animated by a feeling of gratitude, 
willingly afforded an asylum to the fugitive prince, the latter 
was also indebted to him for much instruction and many 
benefits. The rough, honest Saxon not only learnt from the 
more refined Erank a greater dexterity in the use of arms, 
and a more polished demeanour, but he marked attentively 

1 The No. III. instead of XIII. is a clerical error of the Chron. Sax. A. 836, 
which has been adopted also by Florent. Wigorn. i. 69 ; and Henric. Huntingdon, 
iv. 733. According to these authorities, it was Offa who persuaded his son-in- 
law, on his accession, to take this measure against Egbert. 
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what was passing before his eyes ; he saw how, in a skilful 
hand, the reins of government might be made to unite and 
hold in a straight course the numerous Teutonic races, be- 
tween whom, originally, no political x connexion subsisted ; he 
learnt the means by which the most obstinate enemy was in- 
spired with terror and dismay, even at the furthest extremi- 
ties of the kingdom ; and he could not but have admired the 
care and ability by which the greatest ruler of his nation 
endeavoured to maintain order and lasting peace. 

Egbert did not neglect to profit by these excellent and 
important lessons. Erom the moment when he set foot on 
his native land as its king, the idea was uppermost in his 
mind of forming one entire kingdom which might be able 
to keep its enemies in check, and effect much internal 
good, out of the numerous small states, which, in their 
present state of isolation, had the greatest difficulty in main- 
taining their existence. Directly on his arrival, however, 
his northern neighbours endeavoured to place difficulties in 
his path ; a band of Mercian Hwiccas passed over the boun- 
dary river, the Isis, but this attack was defeated by a brave 
troop of Wiltshire men, and a treaty was provisionally con- 
cluded with King Cenwulf of Mercia 1 . No opposition was 
raised to Egbert's accession, and thus, after many unquiet 
reigns, during which one descendant of Cerdic strove 
against another, the sceptre at last devolved on the true heir, 
who was able to ensure its succession to his own family. 
That he closely followed the example of the emperor, and was 
anxious to bring into operation those plans which he had 
already matured abroad, is clearly evident from the fact, 
which, however, rests on somewhat modern authority, that 
one of the first acts of his reign was to bestow the name 
of England upon his kingdom and those provinces over 
which his influence extended, at a Witenagemote held at 
Winchester. 

Assuming that this account, in its present form, is merely 
a confused fabrication of the following century, we cannot 
doubt that it contains a germ of truth. The Chronicles agree 
unanimously in calling this king the last of the eight ac- 
knowledged Bretwaldas. When the connexion of different 

1 Lappenberg, p. 271. 

d2 
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states under one inefficient power ceased, this title also be- 
came extinct, and Egbert substituted for it something far 
more definite. "Without doubt, the new name of Anglia was 
bestowed on the kingdom, and that of King of England on 
the sovereign, during his reign, and by his express direc- 
tions. Although the Saxons constituted the chief strength 
of the kingdom, we cannot wonder that its name should have 
been founded on that of the Angles ; for the Anglian colo- 
nists had always been the most numerous, and among them 
the Church had first taken a decided form, and unfolded 
its blessings. Gregory the Great had already met with 
Angles in the slave-market at Eome ; but he sent his apostle 
equally to them and the Saxons. Abroad, the name had 
always borne the most honourable sound ; and at home 
there were sufficient reasons why the Saxon conquerors 
should readily adopt it 1 . 

¥e perceive, by Egbert's own actions, in what manner he 
conducted his state to the desired goal. In the first place he 
never for a moment lost sight of the task which had descended 
to him from his heathen and Christian ancestors, that of ex- 
tending the Germanic rule in the West, and of taking more and 
more land and influence from the Britons, who now again began 
to stir themselves on both sides of the water. About the year 
809, we find him completely victorious in campaigns in Corn- 
wall, as well as in Wales. He chastised the Northern Britons 
with fire and sword ; from those in the South he levied tribute, 
as a mark of their dependence ; and the inhabitants of Devon- 
shire and the extreme south-west point of England became 
still more firmly bound to his dominion 2 . According to one 
account, the Saxons at this time also took possession of the 
kingdom of Powis 3 . 

His position, however, with regard^ to the other neighbour- 
ing German states was of infinitely greater importance to 
the success of his plans. The power of Mercia was still not 
to be despised, although, soon after Ofia's death, disputes had 
arisen respecting the succession, which in no small degree 
contributed to the impending downfal of this kingdom. Eg- 

1 Lappenberg, p. 272 ; Translation, ii. 3. 

« Chron. Sax. A. 813, 823; Florent. Wigorn. i. 64, 65; Ethelwerd Chron. Hi. 
510; Caradoc, p. 25, 26. 
3 Brut y Tywysogion, Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 844; Annalet Cambr. ib. p. 835. 
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bert had already reigned more than twenty years over the 
West Saxons, when he became entangled in a war with 
Bernwulf, who at that time aspired to the throne of Mercia. 
A king of the East Angles appealed for protection to the 
mighty Saxon monarch, and thereupon, according to their old 
custom, the Mercians made a wild incursion deep into the 
heart of the West Saxon territory, and were defeated with 
fearfiiHoss at Ellandune (Wilton) in the 'year 832 1 . The 
consequence of this battle was, that the influence which, 
Mercia had exercised over the small southern states of the 
island, for the last quarter of a century, was now entirely 
destroyed. We may remember, that Caedwalla once endea- 
voured to establish the supremacy of West over South 
Saxony, that Ina had done the same with regard to Kent, and 
that the successors of his brother had even enjoyed the title 
of king in that country ; and on the other side, the cruel .King 
Sigebert, and his nearest relations, seem, by the similarity of 
their names, to have been connected with the East Anglian 
monarchs. Moreover, Baldred, who was under the influence 
of Mercia, assumed the royal title in Kent after the ancient 
kingly line of the iEscingen had become extinct, and whilst 
the successor of Ingild sat on the West Saxon throne. After 
the subjugation of Mercia, Egbert sent his son Ethelwulf, ac- 
companied by Bishop Ealstan of Sherborne, and the Ealder- 
man Wulfherd on an expedition against Kent. Baldred fled 
immediately across the Thames into the north, and never 
again beheld his country or his throne. Sussex, Kent, and 
Essex, as well as Suthrige (Surrey), now entirely lost their 
independence ; the several members of their royal families 
were either destroyed or degenerated, the small states felt 
their own powerless condition, and from this time we find 
them all united to the West Saxon crown, so that one or 
more of them might at any time be transferred to the reign- 
ing sovereign as a feudal possession. But within their several 

1 Chron. Sax. A. 823. Henric. Huntingd. iv. 733, says: " Ellendune rivns 
eruore rubuit, ruina restitit, foetore tabuit." Robert de Brunne also says, in his 
Rhyming Chronicle: 

Ellendoune, Ellendoune, pi lond is fulle rede 
Of pe blode of Bemewolf per he toke his dede. 
King Bernwulf died two years later. 
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limits, laws and customs continued for a Jong period widely 
different. 

In the year 825, Bernwulf lost the battle and his life in an 
engagement with the East Anglians. His successor, Wigla£ 
after being defeated by Egbert, had much difficulty, first in 
concealing himself from his wrath and revenge, and then in 
becoming reinstated in his position as an independent sove- 
reign. Egbert compelled the East Angles to recognise his 
authority, and then penetrated with an army into the dis- 
tricts beyond the Humber ; whilst his troops in the west, after 
conquering the ancient Mona, bestowed on it the German 
name of Anglesey 1 . 

These submissions all took place in the course of a few 
years, although the results of the conflicts of some centuries 
had contributed towards them ; and thus, at length, over the 
numerous petty states, a new sovereignty became established 
— niore efficient and powerful than the old fictitious dignity 
of Bretwalda. Egbert's supremacy, prepared the way for a 
far more extended union and centralisation in future times; 
This prince is generally pointed out and extolled as the 
destroyer of the Heptarchy, but incorrectly, for he annexed 
to his crown more than seven small kingdoms, and some 
of these also included many principalities ; on the other 
hand, Mercia and Eorthumbria retained, for some time, a 
separate monarchy, although the latter was under the do- 
minion of the Northmen, and the former was dependent on 
Wessex. Eut Egbert effectually prevented any other prince 
from attempting to rival him in his exalted position. The 
kingdom of Wessex now commanded the respect of all the 
remaining provinces by its geographical situation and extent; 
it embraced a number of districts lying contiguous to each 
other, inclosed by an unbroken boundary which extended 
southward from the Thames to the sea, and besides the 
ancient provinces, the counties of Hants with the Isle of 
"Wight, Dorset, Wilts, Somerset, Berks, and the southern half 
of Oxfordshire, now included Devonshire, which was in- 
habited by a mixed population, and the greatest part of 
Gloucestershire. The small isolated principalities of the 
JSTorth and South Britons in "Wales and Cornwall next be- 

Lappenberg, p. 276. 
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came subject to "Wessex, as well as the Grerman states of 
Sussex, Kent, and Essex. The inland Mercia, which had 
always endeavoured to gain an putlet by conquests in a 
south-east direction, and whose boundaries had latterly ex- 
tended along the north bank of the Thames to its mouth, 
was, in consequence of- its situation and hitherto important 
position, in a less subordinate condition ; and the Anglian 
states on the east coast were still less subdued. 

Egbert, nevertheless, succeeded in uniting all these separate 
districts by the ties of a common interest ; and by that close 
union, after indescribable difficulty, he first enabled the whole 
Grerman population to make a stand against the hordes of 
northern invaders. 

And these scourges of nations did not delay their ap- 
proach. The crews of those three pioneering vessels who 
had once landed near Dorchester, gave the first intelligence to 
their comrades at home respecting that glorious island where 
agriculture and commerce were in the first blush of pros- 
perity. Even during the life of Egbert the Northmen paid 
many visits to his coasts. We cannot here enter into the 
historical reasons which induced this wild piratical race, after- 
wards so richly endowed, to leave their poor and desolate 
home, and trust themselves in bands to the waves in search 
of plunder on more highly-favoured shores, and when their 
destiny willed, or good fortune was propitious, to establish 
settlements. It may also be remembered that, probably for a 
long time past, the Scandinavians had established themselves 
firmly in the small islands to the north of Scotland, in Scot- ' 
land itself, and in Ireland; but that in the beginning of 
the ninth century, important events in the north drove 
large masses of people from their ancient fatherland ; and it 
is evident, that those who now began to disturb the whole of 
Europe, were Danes from the Scandinavian continent and 
islands. These events were undoubtedly similar to those 
which once compelled the Germans to become a wandering 
people. The voyages of the bold Yikings were in reality only 
a continuation of these expeditions, and in this case were 
not directed from the interior of the mainland towards the 
sea-shore, but were prosecuted by the heathen Northmen on 
their own element, and had for their object the attainment 
of a line of coast. They succeeded the most easily where 
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the Germans had settled before them, for instance, on the 
east coast of England and in Neustria ; they even extended 
their march to the sonth of Spain 1 , and far along the Medi- 
terranean shore. These latest national wanderings were, 
indeed, calculated to bind firmly together the most extreme 
points of the world, and must have been equally felt by the 
Sclavonians in the north-east, and by the Eastern Emperors, 

But to return to England. The 7 Danes landed, in the 
year 831, on the Island of Sheppey. In the following-year, 
they appeared with five-and-thirty ships off Charmouth, in 
Dorsetshire, and took King Egbert by surprise — and in spite 
of his commanding his people in person, they recoiled before 
the enemy. He immediately assembled his nobles in London, 
and deliberated with them on the means of defence ; thus, 
when the Danes again returned in 835, they found the king 
and his people better prepared, and at Hengeston 2 especially, 
they were completely defeated and put to flight. This fleet, 
as well as most of those who attacked the south of England, 
probably came from Ireland, and was in league with the 
Britons in "Wales; for it is recorded as Egbert's last act, 
that he inflicted severe punishment on, and threatened 
with utter extermination in his dominions, the Welsh who 
had formed similar alliances in the kingdom of the Carlo- 
vingians, and who had afforded assistance to the sea-robbers. 
This prince had, indeed, accomplished great deeds, when his 
career was arrested by death, in the year 838 3 ; yet he could 
not bequeath the kingdom to his son without deep anxiety, 
caused by the approach of the new enemy. 

This son Ethelwulf was, as our most authentic records 
assert, the only heir of Egbert, by his consort Bedburgha 4 . 
His character and disposition were but too well calculated to 

1 In the year 843, fifty-four of their ships appeared before Lisbon, and from 
thence coasted along the shore farther towards the sonth, and went up the 
Guadalquiver as far as the walls of Seville. Conde Historia de la dominacion 
de los Arabes en Espafia Madr. 1820, i. 283, from Arabian sources. 

2 Chron. Sax. Flor. Wig. i. 69 ; Lappenb. p. 279, 287. 

3 He did not die in 836, as Lappenberg asserts on the authority of Chron. Sax. 
A. 836, for a document of his, dated 838, indict, i. is preserved in Kemble's Cod. 
Diplom. n. 239 ; and n. 240, in which Ethelwulf ratines a donation of his father, 
dated a. 839, indict, ii. runs thus: " Primo videlicet anno regni iEfteluuIfi regis 
post obitum patris sui." Vide also Hardy on William of Malmesbury, ii. § 107, 

4 Caradoc ed. Wyim, p. 27. 
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strengthen his father's forebodings ; for unwarlike as he had 
been from his youth, he early showed an inclination to re- 
sign himself to the influence of the clergy. If Egbert pro* 
posed to himself the Emperor- Charlemagne as a model, 
and, in reality, attained it in many instances, his son 
imitated Lewis the Pious, who, by his subjection to the 
Church, let the power "escape out of his hands, and nourished 
evil discord in his own house. "We shall have another oppor- 
tunity of pursuing this parallel. Devoted also to peace and 
its calm enjoyments, Ethelwulf found, in the protection of 
the Church, a refuge and a consolation under all the cares 
and struggles which were not wanting during a great part of 
his reign. To the gratitude of the clergy for so many marks 
of favour and rich donations, we may, with probability, attri- 
bute the singular account given us by some historians, that 
Ethelwulf had been originally destined for the Church, and, 
at the time of his father's death, had been already invested 
with her highest dignities, from which he had received a 
dispensation from the Pope, on account of the succession. 

This sounds very strange and improbable. It seems, 
however, to agree with the contradictory notices, accord- 
ing to which Athelstan, the King of Kent, is sometimes 
called Ethelwulf' s son, and sometimes his brother. If 
Athelstan were indeed a son of Egbert, of which we have 
not one certain proof, nothing would have prevented the 
eldest son from following the bent of his own inclination, and 
avoiding the burden of governing, by becoming a member of 
the Church. On the other hand, we see Ethelwulf sent by 
his father, in the year 844, into Kent to take possession 
there, and to rule and reign over it, invested with the royal 
title. In none of the documents that we possess do we find 
the slightest trace of his sacred office ; we rather learn from 
them that he was King of Kent from 828 to 830, and 
without doubt remained so until his father's death 1 . Neither 
do we find Athelstan mentioned during Egbert's lifetime, 
either in historical records or in state documents. But 
after Ethelwulf' s accession to the throne, both point him out 
as ruler of Kent. According to the Saxon Tear-books, his 

1 Kemble Cod. Diplom. n. 223, pro remedio animse meae et filii nostri Aethel- 
tmlfi quern regem constituinras in Cantia, A. 828, ind. vi. n. 224, also signed 
" Aethelwulf Rex Cantuariorum," A. 830, ind. viii. 
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father gave up to him that kingdom, and the possessions be- 
longing to it, which, since their conquest, had always fallen 
to the oldest son of the king, or to the successor to the 
West Saxon throne ; and the documents are always signed — 
"Athelstan Kex 1 ." Ethelwulf, too, as crown-prince, had 
already been married, and could not, for this reason, have 
been either priest or bishop ; and if he commanded an army 
in the four-and-twentieth year of his father's reign, his eldest 
son might very well be grown up in 838. But it is very 
probable that this son, who was so much older than all the 
rest of his children when Egbert died, was by another 
mother 2 , and not by the Queen Osburgha. In this case, 
Ethelwulf must have been married three times, instead of 
twice, in the course of his life. After what has been now 
advanced, no one will hesitate in rejecting, as incorrect, both 
the assertion that Ethelwulf had entered the priesthood, and 
that Athelstan was his brother instead of being his son. 
And our view of the question is corroborated not a little by 
the fact, that both assertions are indifferently maintained by 
the same authorities 8 . 

1 Chron. Sax. a. 836 ; Kemble Cod. Diplom. n. 241, 252, 254, 259, 264. Nos. 
256 and 1047 occurs this : " Aetheluulfo rege presente atque Aethelstano filio ejus. n 
. 2 Boger de WendoverFlores Historiar. i. 279, ed. Coxe, and Matth. Westmonast. 
A. 837, say of Athelstan : " Non de matrimonio natum ;" but these authorities 
stand alone, and are too modern. 

3 Henric. Huntingd. lib. ill. p. 734, v. p. 737, is by far the most ancient; he 
makes Ethelwulf, Bishop of Winchester, and Athelstan, Egbert's son. Chron. 
Mailros. ap. Fell, i. p. 142, Roger de Hoveden Vei Savile, p. 412, 413, follows his 
authority. The old Rhyming Chronicler of the twelfth century, Geoffrei Gaimar, 
in his " L'Estorie des Engles," v. 2482 (in Mon. Hist. Brit.), also writes thus: 
" Adelstan estait al rei frere 
Li uns estait frere Edelwolf." 
Joh. Brompton, according to Twysden, X. Scriptt. p. 802, calls Ethelwulf u Epis- 
copus Wintoniensis," but also makes Athelstan his youngest son, who died in his 
earliest youth I Wilh. Malmesb. De Gestis Pontif. ii. 242, ed. Savile, asserts that 
Ethelwulf had taken priest's orders, and that the Pope, whose name truly is not 
given, absolved him from them ; yet in the work De Gestis Reg. Angl. ii. § 108, 
Athelstan is called his son. One of the most modern copies of the Saxon Chronicle 
MS. Cotton. Domit. A. viii. styles Athelstan " his (Egbert's) oder sunu;" but it 
has been mentioned in our introduction of how little importance this copy must be 
considered. Lappenberg, p. 292, seems somewhat inclined to the opinion that 
Ethelwulf took priest's orders ; in the translation, ii. p. 23, both accounts have 
doubts thrown upon them It is very amusing, and characteristic of the manner 
of writing history in the middle ages, to find the various titles which the later 
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Let us now return from this digression to the history of 
Ethelwulf. From his youth, he always seems to have had 
two especial counsellors* at his side, by whom the weak prince 
allowed himself to be alternately^ guided. One of these, 
Bishop Ealstan of Sherborne, was a man after Egbert's 
own heart ; he was distinguished by a peculiarity which was 
rare among the higher Anglo-Saxon clergy, and which, when 
it appeared, was censured, but for which the Norman eccle- 
siastics had been always noted ; and this peculiarity consisted 
in preferring the sword to the pastoral staff, and in finding 
his greatest pleasure in military employments. "We have 
seen how he accompanied his prince to the field; he was 
in fact a warrior and a statesman. The other counsellor of 
the king, the learned Swithin, had been his earliest instructor, 
and it was he who chiefly strengthened Ethelwulf 's predilection 
for the Church, and sought to turn his weakness to advantage 1 . 
"Whilst Ealstan' s activity shone forth conspicuously during 
the earlier years of the king's reign, in warding off his dan- 
gerous enemies, the influence of Swithin was paramount in 
times of peace, when the Church raised her head higher than 
ever; and whilst the memory of the former was never re- 
membered with sufficient gratitude, the name of the latter 
was ere long enrolled among the saints in the calendar. 

"War-cries and preparations against the vile robber-hordes 
were resounding through the land at King Egbert's death. 
At Southampton, the Ealderman Wulfherd repulsed the 
crews of four-and-twenty ships in one day; but on the 
Island of Portland, the Danes, after a desperate conflict, re- 
mained masters of the field. In the next year, they attacked 
the country of the East Angles and Kent ; and committed 
great slaughter in London, Canterbury, and Rochester. Not 
long afterwards, King Ethelwulf in person took the command 
of his army ; but at Charmouth he was obliged, as his father 
had been before him, to leave the field to the crews of Rye- 
and-thirty ships 2 . The evil with which the land was plagued 

Chronicles give to Ethelwulf, as collected by Spelman, Vita Aelfredi, p. 2, n. ; he is 
called: " monachus, diacoims, presbyter, episcopus Wintoniensis, electus, oder con- 
secratus." The Rhyming Chronicler, Harding, even makes him a cardinal ! 

1 Gotselini Vita Swithuni in Acta Sanct. Juli. 1, p. 327 ; Wilh. Malmesb. De 
Gestis Pontif. ii. 242. 

2 Chron. Sax. under the years 837 to 841. 
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took a more and more menacing aspect. On all the coasts 
of the island where the G-ermans were settled, terror became 
general : soon the wild navigators appeared to the north of 
the Humber, where their presence was especially favoured 
on account of the existing disputes respecting the royal suc- 
cession. 

The first complete victory over the enemy occurred in 
"Wessex, in the year 845, when the Ealdermen Eanwulf and 
Osric, with their vassals from Somerset and Dorset, in con- 
junction with the brave Ealstan, defeated the Danes at the 
mouth of the little river Parrot. In the year 851, Ealder- 
man Ceorl gained a second great victory at "Wicgambeorg 
(Wembury), in Devonshire ; whilst King Athelstan of Kent, 
whose country was particularly exposed to devastation, and 
his Ealderman Elchere, made the first attempt to engage the 
bold invaders on their own element. The first fortunate sea- 
fight took place at Sandwich — the Saxons captured eight 
ships, and repulsed the remainder with great loss of life 1 ^ 
Yet all these successes did not prevent other hordes, whose 
number seemed inexhaustible, from landing on the Isle of 
Thanet in the following winter, nor a formidable fleet of three 
hundred and fifty sail from appearing in the mouth of the 
Thames during the spring. The warriors from these ships 
immediately dispersed themselves over the adjacent shores, 
burning and plundering ; they followed the course of the river, 
and advanced towards the north, where King Berthwulf in 
vain endeavoured to make a stand against them. But when 
the multitude were returning, laden with plunder, through 
Surrey, to their ships, King Ethelwulf and his son, with their 
followers, attacked them at Aclea, and after a desperate con- 
flict gained a partial victory 2 . Two years afterwards, the men 
of Surrey and Kent, under their Ealdermen Huda and Eal- 

1 Chron. Sax. A. 845, 851 ; Asser Vita Mlfredi, p. 469 ; Florent. Wigorn. i. 73. 

2 Chron. Sax. a. 851, says : " And paer paet maeste wael geslogen, pe we secgan 
hyrdon oppysne andwaerdan daeg." Can this notice be contemporary ? It sounds 
as if the writer knew nothing of Alfred's battles, in whose reign two great attacks 
were made by the Danes on the country, and many fearful conflicts occurred. 
Asser, p. 469, and Florent. Wigorn. i. 73, copy this. Lappenberg, p. 291, trans- 
lation, ii. 22, has shown us from the Annals of Prudent. Trecens. A. 850, ap. 
Pertz Mon. Germ. SS. i. 445, that this great fleet was a part of the expedition of 
Korik, a nephew of the Danish Prince, Harald Klak. 
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here, fought on the Isle of Thanet ; and though the victory 
at first seemed to incline towards them, yet, after their two 
generals were slain, and great numbers of people killed and 
wounded on both sides, they were obliged to yield to the 
stubborn foe. The latter remained all the winter on the 
Isle of Sheppey 1 , but made scarcely any inroads on the English 
coasts. It has been remarked that their attacks always took 
place by fits and starts, and in the pauses which ensued, they 
were either obliged to rest, in order to repair their losses, or 
else directed their attention to the shores of the continent. 
Ever since the year 832, in which Egbert had first come into 
collision with them, they had for twenty-three years filled all 
his kingdom with war and terror ; and during the next eight 
years there was peace. 

Soon after the battle of Aclea, Ethelwulf acceded to the 
entreaties of Burhred, who had shortly before become King 
of Mercia, and lent him aid with his victorious troops, in an 
engagement with the Northern "Welsh. The two kings pene- 
trated into the Isle of Mona, and forced King Eoderic Mawr 
to acknowledge their supremacy 2 . This was the last warlike 
deed of Ethelwulf' s reign ; the rest of his life is closely 
bound up with that of his illustrious son, and therefore be- 
longs to the following section. 



II. 

AiFEED's YOTJTH, EEOM 849 TO 866 — THE COMMENCEMENT 
OE KING ETHELBED's BEIGN. 

As our sources of information either relate to the warlike 
expeditions and bloody combats of each succeeding year, or 
confine themselves to dry documentary evidence, it is very 
difficult to get an insight into the internal state of the 
country, and the social condition of its inhabitants, during 
these early centuries. Still more difficult is it successfully to 
investigate the private life of any one individual, and to 
distinguish his birth and position from among the rest of the 
people. Only a name here and there, and a few happily- 
established facts, serve, in such researches as these, as beacons 

1 Chron. Sax. A. 853 ; Florent, Wigora. i. 74; Asser, p. 470. 
8 Lappenberg, 293. 
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and landmarks to light the weary wanderer through the 
desert and the darkness. These embarrassments in which the 
historian finds himself, and which border so closely on utter 
perplexity, must indeed fill him with sorrowful and despond- 
ing consciousness of his own weakness, when he attempts to 
write of England as she was in those days when her first 
hero and deliverer was born. And as the sailor uses each 
beacon to guide his vessel on a prosperous voyage over the 
pathless ocean — but when driven by necessity, steers for the 
nearest haven on a dangerous, but what may possibly prove 
a fortunate course — so hope guides the author in his under- 
taking ; and being compelled to throw himself on the "indul- 
gence of his readers, he yet trusts to obtain their approval. 

We have already seen that Ethelwulf was little equal to 
the difficult task of protecting a flourishing country from the 
general ruin which so suddenly threatened it. In the mean 
while, the first attack of the barbarians was passed, without 
their having gained any firm footing among the Grerman 
inhabitants of the island ; indeed, a great part of the native 
population had scarcely learnt to know them. Besides, the 
Anglo-Saxons were skilled in the Germanic mode of warfare, 
on which their very existence as a people depended — at 
least in a country where their enemies were descended from 
the same race as themselves. Neither were leaders wanting 
among them, who, after bravely fighting with the conquering 
barbarians, would either leave their corpses on the battle- 
field, or by their skill and courage gain a brilliant victory. 
"We see how Ethelwulf even roused himself to do battle with 
all those oppressors who would have laid a fresh yoke upon 
Britain. So the people had again a short breathing-time ; 
the peasant once more could follow his plough unmolested ; 
in churches and cloisters holy men might sing and read as 
before, to the glory of G-od, and instruct the people in their 
faith and in all kinds of useful learning ; although, in that 
century, not one remained of all the great masters who had 
taught in the preceding one, and intelligence had begun to 
decline considerably even before the invasion of the Danes. 
Since the important reign of Egbert, the old partition-walls 
between the many individual states and forest districts had 
been constantly decaying ; instead of a number of petty 
princes, there was now one who ruled all the rest ; and nobles, 
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freemen, and serfs, in all the hitherto separate districts, 
formed part of one community. They had all contributed to 
the last struggle in defence of their country ; and between 
Angles and Saxons became apparent their common bond of 
union — that of descent and of faith. 

The king, who in war was the commander-in-chief, in time 
of peace the richest and most powerful landowner in the 
country, lived like his subjects, according to the old customs ; 
he took counsel with his nobles and freemen on the general 
affairs of the kingdom, and assured himself of their aid in 
case danger threatened from without. He only administered 
his private affairs according to his own judgment, and for his 
own advantage. We find that Ethelwulf, out of the number 
of his extensive possessions, was accustomed to make rich 
donations, sometimes to a faithful follower in his train or 
some valiant and victorious general, sometimes to churches 
and cloisters for the sake of his own salvation, and sometimes 
he commanded through the assembled "Witan that recently 
acquired territories should be absolved from the customary 
taxes. In time of peace he took great pleasure in the chase, and 
in the exercise of his functions as chief magistrate — the only 
occupations of princes in those days as of the other owners 
of the soil. The arrangements for the defence of the country, 
for the well-being of Church and State, and of his own pos- 
sessions, requiring in unquiet times his presence in every part 
of his dominions, he led principally a wandering life among 
all the inhabitants of his kingdom. An ancestral castle, or a 
capital city, where he might feel himself surrounded by his 
family and court, was as little to be found among the Saxons 
as among the Franks ; and the travelling court was received 
in royal dwellings in the different parts of Wessex, and 
the states that were subject to it. Accordingly, we find 
Ethelwulf, in the first year of his reign, residing in a Kentish 
mansion on the river Stour; in the next year he was at 
Southampton, occupied probably with the preparations for his 
first expedition against the Danes. In 845, he was again in 
Kent, at a place called Weg ; two years afterwards, at the 
city of Canterbury ; and in 854, at Wilton 1 . Together with 

1 These documents are to be found in Kemble, n. 241, 246, 259, 260, 272, 
where the above-mentioned donations are also to be met with. 
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the seat of the archbishop, he may have honoured with his 
presence both the cathedrals of his ancestral domain, whose 
bishops were his first ministers, in whose precincts were the 
tombs! of his ancestors, and where his own body would some 
time or other find repose in death. 

Wherever he went, he was followed by his family, his offi- 
cial attendants, and his domestics. His eldest son Athelstan, 
the child of his youth, ever since his father's accession to the 
throne, had governed independently in Kent, and the districts 
belonging to it. Ealdermen ruled over the small isolated 
states in the rest of the kingdom. 

"We must next occupy ourselves with the family of the 
king. About the year 830, soon after he had become King 
of Kent, Ethelwulf had married Osburgha, the daughter of 
his cup-bearer Oslac. She and her father sprang from a 
highly-honoured race; their ancestors were Jutes, the de- 
scendants of the brothers Stuf and Wightgar, who had re- 
ceived the Isle of Wight as a fief from their uncle Cerdic: 
The names alone of father and daughter betokened thejr 
unbroken Grerman, and, according to the then general 
idea, divine descent. Oslac probably held possessions in 
Kent, on some of the old Juten lands and heritages. The 
young king appointed him to one of the first dignities of 
iiis court, that of cup-bearer. Thus he married Osburgha at 
a time when he had already assumed the royal dignity, and 
it is therefore certain that Athelstan, who so soon afterwards 
sprang to manhood, could not have been her son. History^ 
has preserved to us but little information concerning this 
remarkable woman, and her ultimate fate is unfortunately 
shrouded in a veil of poetical mystery. Of noble lineage, 
she was noble also in heart and spirit; of extraordinary 
piety 1 , she always fulfilled her duty to her children in the 
best manner. She must, in fact, have been the ideal of 
a true Grerman mother. All her energies were devoted to 
her household ; we find no trace of her having taken any part 
in public affairs ; she never even affixed her signature to any 
document, which queens and princesses so often did before, 
and have done since her time. According to Asser's ac- 

1 Asser, p. 469, has traced her descent, and calls her " religiose nimium 
foemina, oobilis ingenio, nobilis et genere." 
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count, in consequence of the fearful catastrophe of Eadburgha, 
she took no other title among the West Saxons than that of 
the wife of their king. So history is almost silent respecting 
her, and does not penetrate into her quiet domestic life ; but 
that she lived and laboured in the usual circle of home duties, 
may be inferred from the little which a faithful friend learnt 
from her son. 

Osburgha bore to her husband a number of children, soon 
after one another, all of whom undoubtedly passed their 
early years by their mother's side. Ethelbald, the eldest, had 
already attained maturity in the year 850 ; for he accompa- 
nied his father to the assembly of the great men of the king- 
dom 1 , and even to the field. He was present at the overthrow 
of the Danes at Aclea. The two next sons, Ethelbert and 
Ethelred, were only a few years younger, and appear, accord- 
ing to the most genuine records, to have taken no part in 
public affairs during their father's lifetime. The next child 
was a daughter, Ethels witha ; after the fortunate issue .of the 
expeditions against the "Welsh, she married Burhred of Mercia, 
although, as so frequently occurred in those times, she could 
hardly have attained her fifteenth year. It was at Easter, 
853, when the two kings met at Chippenham, where Ethel- 
wulf had a royal mansion, and celebrated the marriage with 
all due solemnities 3 . Ethelswitha accompanied her husband 
into his kingdom, and soon appeared as Queen of the Mer- 
cians, who never objected to the participation of women in 
affairs of state, as was the case, not without good reasons, 
with the West Saxons. 

Scarcely four years before this marriage, in 849, Osburgha 
gave birth to her youngest and last child, Alfred. The 
precise day on which the boy first saw the light is not re- 
corded ; it must, however, have been in the first half of the 
year — probably, soon after Christmas or New Tear's-day 3 . 
The place of his birth was Wantage 4 , a royal residence in 

1 In Kemble Cod. Diplom. n. 264, there is a grant of land in Kent to the 
valiant Ealstan, signed "iEthelbald filius regis." A.. 850, ind. xii. 

2 Chron. Sax. A. 853 ; Asser, p. 470. 

3 Asser, p. 467, begins, " Anno dominicae incarnationis 849, natus est Aelfred 
Angulsaxonum rex." Flbrent. Wigorn. i. 70 ; Simeon Dunelm. de Gestis Reg. 
Ai.gl. p. 674; Roger de Wendover, i. 264; and Matth. Westmonast. follow him. 

4 Asser, p. 467, in villa regia quae dicitur Wanating in ilia paga, quae nomi- 

£ 
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Berkshire, where, at that time, a thick forest covered the 
gently undulating ground, but where now the traveller flies 
by on one of the great iron roads of England, through smil- 
ing meadows and clumps of trees rich in foliage, to the plea- 
sant little town which, since the days of the Saxons, has given 
its name to a hundred. 

What were the first impressions which must have influenced 
the spirit of this child ? Surely they were the invigorating 
.pictures of surrounding nature, the verdant woods and fields, 
the blue sky with its clouds driven over the island by the 
fresh breezes ; and when his father broke up his household, 
and removed to another far-distant domain, the illimitable, 
ever-magnificent ocean, where " the whale reigns among the 
rolling waves, and the sea-mew bathes its wings 1 ." But on 
this ocean also floated at that time those ungovernable hordes 
at whose approach all flew to arms, and whose fury and cruelty 
must have formed the theme of the earliest-comprehended 
tales of his childhood. The boy throve visibly in the free air 
and amid the din of war, more beautiful than either of his 
brothers, more loveable in speech and demeanour. His gentle 
disposition lent a singular charm to his innate desire of doing 
honour to his noble descent by the culture of a noble spirit 2 . 
That there could then be no education in the modern sense, 
is self-evident. The Church, the sole instructress in that 
day, cared only for the enlightenment of those who were 
especially dedicated to her service. It was seldom, and only 
an exception, when a distinguished layman, a king or noble- 
man, impressed with the importance of knowledge and the^ 
consciousness of its necessity, learnt to read and write. The 
culture of youth consisted only in the strengthening of the 
body by warlike exercises and the chase, and in all Teutonic 
nations the mind was early quickened by the songs and poems 
of the fatherland. It was the mother or the nurse who first 
spoke to the little one of the heroes of past days, and of their 

natur Bef rocscire ; quae paga talker vocatur a berroc silva, ubi buxus abundan- 
tissime nascitur. We shall see how affectionately Alfred remembered this place 
in his later years. In Doomsday Book, i. 57 a. it was called a domain, until 
Richard I. made it a fief for his vassals ; Lyson, Magna Britannia, i. 405. 

1 The Anglo-Saxon poets term the sea, " hwseles §Sel," Andreas, v. 274, ecL 
J. Grimm, and ganotes baed, Beowulf, v. 3719. 

? " Ab incunabulis," says Asser, p. 473, who is the only authority on this point 
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battles with men and monsters. If any mother could do 
this, Osburgha was eminently qualified for the task, for she 
was well acquainted with the whole poetical treasure of her 
people, which still lived entire on all lips and in all hearts. 
And of this her Alfred could never hear enough, and his young 
heart rejoiced, day and night, in those powerful ballads which 
sang of his ancestors and of his people. 

It was from Osburgha that the boy, in his earliest childhood 
(he could scarcely have been four years old), learnt the first 
of these ballads, in the manner so touchingly related by Asser 1 . 
One day, his mother showed him and his brothers a beautiful 
volume, filled with Saxon poetry, and said, " The one among 
you children who can first say this book by heart, shall have 
it." Inspired by an almost divine instinct, and allured by 
the richly-decorated initial letters, and the binding painted 
in various colours with all the skill of the period, the little 
Alfred came forward before his brothers, who were only his 
superiors in age, not in mind, and eagerly asked his mother, 
" Wilt thou really give it to the one who learns it the quickest, 
and repeats it to thee ?" Osburgha smiled for joy, and said, 
" Tes, to him will I give it." So he directly took the book 
out of her hands, went with it to his teacher and read ; after 
he had read it, he brought it again to his mother, and repeated 
it to her. 

"Who would dare to doubt the authenticity of this nar- 
rative, in spite of all the objections that have been raised 
against it? But we may undoubtedly wish, with reason, 
that the proof of its being a genuine one, as well as of its 
occurrence so early in Alfred's life, could be placed on a 
more solid footing. The first difficulty arises, manifestly, in 
the damaged text of our biography. In the pages which im- 

1 Asser, p. ,474. "Cum ergo quodam die mater sua sibi et fratribus suis 
quendam Saxonicum poematicae artis librum ; quern in manu habebat, ostenderet, 
ait, ' Quisquis vestrum discere citius istum codicem possit, dabo 3111 ilium.' Qua 
voce, immo divina inspiratione instinctus, et pulchritudine principalis litterae illius 
libri illectus, ita matri respondens, et fratis suos aetate quamvis non gratia seniores 
anticipans, inquit: ' Verene, dabis istum librum uni ex nobis, scilicet illi, qui 
citissime intelligere et recitare cum ante te possit ?' Ad haec ilia arridens et 
gaudens atque affirmans : ' Dabo, infit, illi ;' tunc ille statim tollens librum de manu 
sua magistrum adiit, et legit, quo lecto matri retulit et recitavit." — Flor. Wig, 
i. 86, and Sim. Dunelm. p. 676 r give the same account. 

e2 
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mediately precede the anecdote, it is said that the boy, in his 
twelfth year, first satisfied his thirst after knowledge by 
learning to read ; and that his parents, and the persons who 
had charge of him, had taken no pains with his instruction 
or mental culture 1 . And yet it was certainly his mother who 
promised him the book, and thus awakened in him the desire 
of learning. We also find that a tutor was in the house. 
Now it is undoubtedly an established fact, that only detached 
fragments of the true biography have come down to us, and 
the mutilation in this case is especially evident ; for past and 
present events are confusedly mingled together, and the 
whole episode is placed in the year 866, when Alfred was 
not twelve, but eighteen years old, and had begun to think 
of founding a house of his own. The carelessness of the 
parents does not relate to Osburgha ; it might be correctly 
related by Asser of King Ethelwulf, and his later wife, the 
Erankish Princess Judith. 

That this foreign step-mother (and this is the second point 
in favour of our theory) cannot, as some have maintained 2 , 
have taught Saxon poetry to the boy, is apparent on the 
most hasty investigation ; for she herself was scarcely thirteen 
years old at the time of her marriage, and would hardly have 
taken much pains with tl^e instruction of her grown-up step- 
children, some of whom must have been older than herself 3 . 
It may, therefore, be considered as certain, that Alfred was 
still living with his mother and his brothers, at least with 
Ethelbert and Ethelred; perhaps too, his sister was not 
yet married. The children could not have lived with their 
mother Osburgha later than the year 853, in which year the 
youngest was sent away from home. "We must conclude, 
that soon after this the faithful mother herself died. No 
historian of the period relates anything further of her ; only 
some modern authors 4 have asserted that Ethelwulf put away 

1 " Indigna suorum parentum et nutritorum incuria ;** and shortly before we 
find Asser saying: " Cum communi et ingenti patris sui amore." 

2 Turner, History of the Anglo-Saxons, book iv. ch. v. and Petrie, the editor 
of the Corpus Historicum, preserved by the Eecord Commission. She is un- 
doubtedly called "Mater sua" by Asser; and Sim. Dunelm. p. 676, evidently 
copying from Asser and Florence, says : " Dignissima ejus genitrk." 

3 Thorpe, Florent. Wigorn. i. 86, n. 3. 

4 Even Lappenberg, p. 296, 311 ; Th. Wright Biog. Brit. Liter, i. 385. 
Thorpe's translation, ii. 41, places this opinion in a more probable light. 
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the mother of his children, and renounced all care of their 
education, when, as a grey-headed old man, he took a young 
princess for his wife. We cannot fancy this prince to have 
been so heartless, notwithstanding his known weak character ; 
it is also very questionable whether he would so far have 
put himself in opposition to the Church and her ministers, 
to whom in all other cases he paid so much deference — or 
whether Swithin, in particular, would have connived at such a 
proceeding. It is inexplicable that Asser, Florence, "Wilhelm, 
and others, should have known nothing of so flagrant an act. 
In all probability, Osburgha died before her husband set out 
for Borne. Her death was quiet, as her whole life had been : 
she had lived as the mother of her children, and not as a 
queen, and therefore our sources of information take no 
note of her. But that Alfred thanked her alone for his love 
of the national poetry, inspired in his earliest youth by the 
songs in that first book, he himself undoubtedly confessed to 
Asser, whose account of the matter has come down to us 
indeed, but in a mutilated state, and diverted from its proper 
situation. 

Finally, one more observation must be made on the sub- 
ject. The mother did not desire the book to be read ; the 
songs were to be learnt by heart — and so the little one 
understood the wish. He went to his teacher, probably his 
own and his brothers' attendant, and read, that is to say, 
had the book read to him, and repeating after the reading, 
learnt to recite the songs 1 . 

In the year 853, the young boy, who, more than all the 
rest of their children, had won his parents' hearts by his 
amiability and brilliant qualities, was sent over the sea to 
Eome. It is difficult to say what may have been his father's 
motives for this proceeding ; we can only suppose that his 
veneration for the capital city of Christendom, and for the 
representative of Christ upon earth, made him hope to re- 

1 Thorpe remarks, in Florent. Wigorn. i. 86, n. 3, that in those times this was 
the usual mode of teaching and learning. I may here call attention to the different 
uses of the following words, which are similar in their etymology: The old 
northern rseda; the Gothic rodjan, loqui; the Anglo-Saxon redan, legere; in 
which, according to J. Grimm, Gramm. i. 469, n. 2, ed. iii. " the meanings of 
4 loqui' and ' legere' are confounded with the idea conveyed in 4 recitare.' " Neither 
must the Greek Xeyeiv nor the Latin legere be forgotten. 
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ceive tlie same gifts from the Holy Father which the earlier 
popes had bestowed on the sons of Pepin and Charlemagne — 
namely, their holy unction # and benediction. He wished his 
favourite child, whom he secretly desired might succeed him 
on the throne, to receive, in the blessing of the Bishop of 
Home, a kind of prophetic authorisation of the succession. 
Alfred made the long and difficult journey, accompanied by a 
great number of his father's retainers, both noble and com- 
moners 1 . "When he arrived in the Eternal City, the Pope, 
Leo IV., received him in a manner befitting his own rank 
and the consideration which his father enjoyed : he anointed 
him king, and adopted him to the place of a child, as his 
spiritual son 2 . It seems, however, that the young prince did 
not remain long in Eome, but that after the wish of his father 
had been fulfilled, returned with his followers to his own 
country. But he was destined soon again to take this toil- 
some journey, accompanied by his father himself. 

It will be well in this place to speak somewhat more at 
large of Ethelwulf's position with regard to the Bomish 
Church. In the foregoing pages, we have twice incidentally 
had occasion to consider the development of ecclesiastical in- 
fluence in the West Saxon kingdom. We have seen that 
the Church endeavoured to make itself an important element 
in the national constitution ; but in the time of Ina it had 
not attained much power, on account of the isolated position 
of the State, which numbered no primacy among its bishoprics, 
for from the time of the first conversion, Kent had been the 
seat of the archbishop, who copied the decrees of the Synod 
for the whole south of the island, appointed the bishops to " 
their dioceses, and Ina sent to him the young Winfrid as his 
plenipotentiary. As long as the kingdom of Kent belonged 
to its own hereditary princes, the influence of even the more 

1 " Magno nobilium et etiam ignobiliura numero constipatum." Asser, p. 470. 
That Bishop Swithin accompanied the prince is not certain. 

2 So Asser, p. 470 ; and Chron. Sax. A. 853 (in the three oldest MSS.), against 
which no historical reason can be adduced. Hearne (Spelman's Life of King 
Alfred, p. 17, n. 2) shows us what absurdities have passed current on this point ; 
for he says, on the authority of some obscure manuscripts of the later middle 
ages, that Alfred was not alone the first and only King of England who received 
the Papal unction, but that after his father's victorious return from battle as 
King of South Wales, he was anointed the first Prince of Wales. 
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powerful states in ecclesiastical matters was insignificant. 
Mereia had early endeavoured to assume the supreme autho- 
rity : the powerful Offa and King Kenulf had even attempted 
to establish an archbishopric of their own at Litchfield ; but 
their plan did not succeed, owing to the steadfast opposition 
of the then archbishop 1 . "When Egbert, some ten years 
later, finally subdued the Mercians, they were deprived, at 
the same time, of all participation in the political and eccle- 
siastical affairs of Kent. Their shadow-king, Baldred, fled 
precipitately before the advancing Ethelwulf, who lived pro-? 
bably for fourteen years in the immediate vicinity of the 
archbishop. Kent remained attached to "Wessex, and by this 
union of the whole southern states of the island, that most 
distinguished of all the primacies once founded by the great 
Gregory must also have been strengthened. During the 
next century we learn nothing more of a collision between 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers. The synods, which had 
been frequently held under the* Mercian kings, were, in the 
reigns of Ethelwulf and Alfred, almost discontinued — a cir- 
cumstance -which indicates friendly co-operation between the 
two powers, although it may have been caused in part by 
the severe sufferings which then weighed down the whole 
country. Until towards the end of the next century, we 
never even hear that an Archbishop of Canterbury distin- 
guished himself, either in his private character or by his 
public actions. Only the name and the year of the death of 
each succeeding prelate are recorded. Of infinitely more 
importance than the archbishop, in Ethelwulf s reign, were 
two men of whom we have already spoken : Church and State 
at that time depended on their management. As Ealstan 
strove in the battle-field for the protection of the united pro- 
vinces, so Swithin laboured at the king's side for the increase 
of the spiritual power. Although few authenticated incidents 
in the life of the latter are preserved, we must not fail to 
attach due importance to the great influence which he exer- 
cised over the weak administration of Ethelwulf. He con- 
stantly endeavoured to confirm the mind of this prince in the 
idea that his sovereignty was closely bound up with the glory 
of the Church. Perhaps Swithin held up before him, for 
this purpose, the example of Charlemagne, in whose kingdom 
1 Lappenberg, p. 228, 233. 
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the strict bond of union with Eome rendered essential service to 
the temporal ruler in the preservation of his authority. A pre- 
cisely similar result might take place at that time in England. 

Since the arrival of Augustin, the dwellers in the island 
had held uninterrupted communion with Eome ; and this had 
not long existed before a house was established there for the 
reception of Anglo-Saxon pilgrims, and the instruction of the 
clergy. We have seen that two kings of the West Saxons 
went there to die, and the English archbishops received the 
pallium, and many English bishops their consecration, from 
the hands of the pontiff at Eome. Offa's name was not less 
known at St. Peter's than at the court of Charles. In the 
year 799, the Primate Ethelheard went with Cynebert, a 
bishop of "West Saxony, to Eome 1 . In the first year after 
his father's death, Ethel wulf was eagerly desirous of under- 
taking the pilgrimage ; and it is said that a vision which ap- 
peared to and much disquieted him, prompted him to demand 
of Lewis the Pious a free passage through his dominions 3 . 
For the son of Egbert was animated by the same longing 
which formerly had not allowed his ancestors to rest in peace 
on the throne, and Swithin would certainly not be silent on 
the great advantages which would accrue from such an under- 
taking. But the doubtful position of his realm chained the 
king at home for a long while ; and it was only when it first 
appeared probable that the Saxons would master the Danes, 
that he sent his favourite son into Italy, and soon after made 
magnificent preparations for his own journey thither. 

Accordingly, in the beginning of the year 855, after he had, 
at an assembly of the states, made over more than the tenth 
part of his private income in favour of the Church, and for 
the salvation of his own soul and those of his ancestors 3 , 
he set out from home, accompanied by his darling son and a 

1 Chron. Sax. a. 799. 

2 Prudent. Tree. a. 839, ap. Pertz. Mon. Germ. SS. i. 433. 

3 I cannot make more than this from Asser's words, p.. 470 ; but that Ethel- 
wulf endowed the Church with the tenth part of the whole revenue of the king- 
dom, is an early invention which has also been adopted in the following documents 
of Kemble's Cod. Dipl. n, 270, 272, 275, 276, 1048, 1050, 1051, 1052, 1053, 
1054, 1057, in which the fraud is most obvious. Vide Thorpe, Florent. Wigorn. 
i. 74, n. 1, and Kemble's profound researches into the subject from collected docu- 
ments and authorities. Saxons, ii. 480-490. 
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magnificent retinue. His road lay through the country of 
the friendly King of the Franks. Charles the Bald received 
him on his passage with all honour, bestowed on him every- 
thing that he needed, and lent him his royal escort as far as 
the boundaries of the kingdom 1 . Over the Alps and through 
Lombardy the pilgrims went on their way to Rome, where 
they sojourned for a whole year 2 . The boy, who had been 
there so short a time before, but who had grown older and 
improved in mind and intelligence, must have been struck 
with astonishment at the sight of the magnificent capital of 
the world. He saw and learnt to comprehend all the great 
results which had been effected by a nobly-gifted people and 
the emperors in former days, and in the present by a flou- 
rishing Church. The impressions which at this period his 
susceptible spirit received, proved indelible; we recognise 
them in later days influencing the Saxon king, who, next to 
the love for his own people and their language, which he 
inherited from his mother, cherished an affection for those 
we call classic, and who steadily endeavoured to cultivate his 
desire to become familiar with them, in spite of the greatest 
obstacles. 

In the mean while, Alfred's father improved his time also 
— but after his own fashion. Freed from the burden of 
sovereignty, he seems to have devoted himself exclusively to 
ardent exercises of devotion, and to have displayed his great 
affection for the E-omish Church by liberal offerings. By 
these means he succeeded in appearing as a very different 
and much more powerful, prince than either of his ancestors, 
Csedwalla and Ina, who both made pilgrimages to Eome, 
died there, and were buried in holy ground. 

He left so many brilliant tokens of his presence behind 
him, that they were judged worthy of being held up to the 
grateful memory of posterity in the annals of the popes. The 
king, whose strange-sounding name is never once correctly 
written, bestowed gifts, consisting of a gold crown of four 
pounds weight, two dishes of the purest gold, a sword richly 
set in gold, two gold images, silver-gilt Saxon urns, stoles 
bordered with gold and purple stripes, white silken garments 

1 Asser, p. 470, and especially Prudent. Tree. Annal. a. 855, ap. Pertz. Mon. 
Germ. SS. i. 449. 

2 Asser, p. 570 : Ibique anno integro commoratus est. Chron. Sax. A. 855. 
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for celebrating the mass, decorated with figures, and other 
costly articles of clothing required for the service of the 
Church. He also, with the consent of Pope Benedict, be- 
stowed rich alms in gold and silver on the temple of St. 
Peter, on the. bishops, the clergy, and .on the dwellers in 
Home of every rank 1 . We cannot avoid feeling astonishment 
at the magnificence displayed by a King of Britain in the 
ninth century. The Saxon schools, which had already been 
twice destroyed by fire since their establishment, he rebuilt 
at his own cost, and further enriched them by the most 
liberal endowments. He determined, for the welfare of his 
soul, to send yearly to Eome, out of his private income, the 
sum of three hundred, marks, one hundred of which were des- 
tined to fill the lamps of St. Peter's with oil, on Easter-eve 
and the morning of Easter-day, one hundred for the same 
service at St. Paul's, and one hundred were a present to the 
Holy Father himself 2 . Erom the annual donation proceeded 
the so-called Peter's penny, or Bomeseot, which in later 
times the island Saxons found so much difficulty in collect- 
ing, and which was never again paid willingly to Borne up 
to the time when she lost all power over England. 

In employments such as these the year passed away, and 
the royal guest of'Benedict III. thought of returning home. 
Once more Charles the Bald enacted the part of a host 
towards him. At the Erankish court Ethelwulf tarried 
many months, and in July 856 he was betrothed to Judith, 
the eldest daughter of Charles. On the 1st October, the 
marriage was solemnly celebrated at the royal palace of 
Yerberie, on the Oise. Hincmar, the Archbishop of Bheims, 
espoused the royal pair, and placed the crown on the head of 
the bride — a ceremony which was not customary among the 
West Saxons, but which the proud Charles would not allow 
to be withheld from his daughter. Accompained by his 
richly-dowered young queen, Ethewulf set out once more, 
and crossed over with his retinue to England 3 . 

1 Anasrasius de Vitis Poniif. Roman, ap. Muratori Scriptt. rerr. Italic, iii. 251, 
252 : Hujus temporibus rex Saxonum nomine — causa orationis veniens — et post 
paucos dies vitam finivit et perrexit ad Dominum. 

2 Asser, p. 472. 

3 Prudent. Tree. Annal. a. 856, ap. Pertz. i. 450. Edilwulf rex occidentalium 
Anglorum, Roma rediens, Judith, iiliam Karli regis, rnense Julio desponsatum 
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Whatever may Lave induced the king, who was already 
advanced in years, to marry so young a wife 1 — whether it was 
the prospect of more heirs to his name, or the pride of heing 
so closely connected with the King of the Franks — we have 
no reason to suppose that Osburgha was still living to be a 
witness of her husband's folly. But this folly must detain 
our history for a while from the son of that noble woman, 
and it must now relate the results of this marriage. 

During the long absence of the king, a revolt took place 
in the kingdom. It originated in his own family, and was 
ostensibly caused by the intelligence of his second marriage 
and of Judith's coronation. Ethelbald had probably still 
deeper grounds than these, on which he endeavoured to 
justify not only a revolt against his father, but also a revolu- 
tion in the nature of the government itself : he was now the 
eldest son ; and as it is recorded that he had been king five 
years when he died, he must have begun to rule in Kent 
about the time that his father set out for Rome. At that 
time Athelstan altogether disappears, no mention of any kind 
being made of his death. It is probable that, as soon as 
Ethelwulf departed on his pilgrimage, that Ethelbald, sup- 
ported by the bishops and other nobles, was appointed regent 
over the entire kingdom. 

As far as may be gathered from the scanty records we can 
collect, the designs and inclinations of this young man seem 
to have been completely opposed to those of his peace-loving 
father, who was such a devoted servant of the Church. This 
revolt was an audacious and foolhardy step on his part. 
All our accounts of it are known to proceed from clerical 
authors: all, without exception, treat the prince in the 
severest manner, not one of them makes any excuse for his 
conduct, scarcely one ventures to speak a good word for him 
at his death. In spite of this unanimity of opinion against 

Calendis Octobribus in Vermeria palatio in matrimonium accipit, ut earn, Ing- 
maro Durocortori Eemorum episcopo benedicente, imposito capiti ejus diademate 
reginae nomine insignit, quod sibi suaeque gente eatenus fuerat insuetum: 
patratoque regiis aparatibus utrimque atque muneribus matrimonio, cum ea 
Britanniam regni sui ditionem, navigio repetit. Chron. Sax. A. 855. Asser, p. 
470. Vide Hardy, Wilh. Malmesb. lib. iii. § 109, n. 1. 

- 1 Charles the Bald married Ermenherde, about the end of the year 842 ; Prudent. 
Tree. AnnaL a. 842, ap. Pertz. i. 439. Vide Thorpe, Fiorent. Wigorn. i. 86, 
n. 3. 
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him, tlie very weighty motives by which he may have been 
actuated must not be overlooked. He perhaps drew the 
sword against his father, not only because he desired to obtain 
the sovereignty, — the weakness of Ethelwulf was openly 
manifested to the world by this second marriage, which re- 
peated the sad farce the world had once before seen when 
Lewis the Pious allied himself with the elder Judith. The 
son feared, in case of more offspring, a partition of the 
dominions in favour of the younger children ; he also especially 
dreaded that the ecclesiastical power, so full of avarice and 
pretension, would act now as it had formerly done when it 
stood by Lewis and his latest-born children. Ethelbald may 
for some time have been prepared for all contingencies, but 
first openly assumed an hostile position when the news of the 
betrothment of Judith reached him 1 . The names of his ad- 
herents speak loudly in favour of his cause, and lead us to 
infer against what party the movement was really directed. 
They were Ealstan, Bishop of Sherborne, always on the 
side of valour and temporal power, and the no less warlike 
Eanwulf, Ealderman of Somerset ; both ranked next to the 
king in their hereditary Saxon lands, and both highly 
reverenced and feared by the people 2 . 

According to the account given by Asser and his copyists, 
which was probably founded on information supplied by Alfred 
himself, Ethelbald and his companions took no more decided 
step than to bind themselves by a common and secret oath, 
in the thick forest of Selwood, on the borders of Somerset 
and Wilts. This proceeding is designated by the biographer 
as an unheard-of crime, repugnant to all just feelings, origi- 
nating in the bad, audacious mind of the prince alone ; al- 
though his counsellors confirmed him in the idea of depriving 
the king of his throne, contrary to all law, human and divine. 

Such was the tempest brooding over England when 
Ethelwulf, still glowing with the pleasure of his journey to, 
Eome, and delighted with his new marriage, landed on his 
native shores. It is said that on his arrival the whole people - 
received him gladly, and expressed their willingness to banish 

1 This seems to me to be indicated by Asser's twice-repeated introduction to 
the narrative of the revolt: " Interea tamen Aethelwulfo rege ultra mare tan- 
tillo tempore immorante," p. 470 ; und " Nam redeunte eo a Eoma," &c. 

2 Asser, p. 470 ; Florent. Wigorn. i. 75. 
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from the kingdom the false son and all his confederates, 
and that all the Saxon nobles espoused the father's side 1 . It 
thus seemed inevitable that a struggle would ensue between 
father and son. In what German state has this never been 
t^ie case ? The entire nation took one side or the other, and 
such was the violent party-spirit prevailing, that civil war 
seemed ready to burst forth 3 . But through the inimitable 
mildness of Ethelwulf and the wise counsels that were be- 
stowed on him, it was agreed that the leaders of each party, 
with the consent of the assembled nobles, should meet together 
in a convention, in which the quarrel might be accommodated 
before swords were drawn on either side. But the arrange- 
ment there entered into proved once more with what views 
the son had raised the revolt, and that certainly all the Saxon 
nobles and freemen had not gone to meet the father on his 
landing with greetings of welcome and intentions of follow- 
ing his banner. A division of the country was decided on. 
Ethelbald received "Wessex, the principal part of the king- 
dom, and to his father were allotted Kent and the hereditary 
crown-lands, over which he had already ruled in the time of 
Egbert. Without doubt the mere name of the crowned queen 
was obnoxious to the West Saxons, and they therefore will- 
ingly sided with Ethelbald ; and both prince and people 
carried their point. That Ethelwulf, on the other hand, was 
welcome in Kent appears certain ; for according to Asser' s 
account, he placed his consort on the throne by his side until 
his death, without any opposition from his nobles. From 
the nature of the circumstances, the agreement could have 
taken no other form, although by it the rebellious son ruled 
where the father, by law and justice, ought to have held 
sway 3 . Nevertheless, we must allow that Ethelbald, by his 
conduct, averted still greater mischief from the country ; he 

1 Asser, 471 ; Florent. Wigorn. i. 75. Even the Chron. Sax. A. 855, says : " And 
asfter pam to his leodum com and hie paes gefaegene waeron." MS. Cott. Tib. B. 
iv. only has " gesund ham cum." 

2 Quin immo tota cum gente ambobus rebellante atrocius et crudelius per dies 
singulos quasi clades intestina augeretur, &c. 

3 Asser, p. 471 : Ubi pater justo judicio regnare debuerat, ibi iniquus et pertinax 
films regnabat — et Judithum— juxta se in regali solio suo sine aliqua suorum 
nobilium controversia et odio, usque ad obitum vitae suae contra perversa m 
illius gentis consuetudinem sedere imperavit. Asser joins to this the so-often 
mentioned History of Queen Eftburgha. Vide also Thorpe, Florent. Wigorn. i. 75, 
76, n. 1. 
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preserved the supreme power to "Wessex. Although Swithin's 
name does not appear, he undoubtedly had a great share in 
inducing the other side to give way so wisely. 

Ethelwulf did not long survive his return from Borne and 
his quarrel with his own son. The last months of his life wore 
away in outward peace, but his heart must have been broken 
at what he had lived to see. Before his death he drew up a 
testamentary provision respecting the succession of his sons 
and the inheritance of his private fortune. Besides this, he 
provided richly for what, above all, lay nearest his heart- 
namely, the poor, the church, and the salvation of his own 
soul. In order to prevent any strife after his death among 
his children, he willed that the kingdom should remain di- 
vided between his two eldest sons ; that Ethelbert should 
receive Kent, but be excluded from the West Saxon kingdom ; 
and if Ethelbald should die childless, Ethelred and Alfred 
should follow him in succession. His estates were divided 
between his sons, daughter, and other kindred ; the ready 
money was devoted to the use of his children and the good 
of his soul. On all his extensive estates he ordered that one 
poor man in ten, whether native or foreigner, should be pro- 
vided with meat, drink, and clothing, by his successors, until 
the day of judgment. It was only stipulated as a condition, 
that the land should be inhabited by men and cattle, and not 
be allowed to lie fallow. The sum of money to be sent 
annually to Rome is also mentioned. At a general assembly 
of the kingdom, this will was signed by the "Witan 1 . Soon 
afterwards Ethelwulf died, January 13th, 858, and was buried 
at Winchester 3 . 

1 We do not possess the testament itself. Asser, p. 472, has drawn from it to a 
great extent ; and Florent. Wigorn. i. 77, has copied from him. Kixig Alfred gives 
the item respecting the division of the kingdom and the landed property, in the 
preamble to his own testament. Saxon, Kemble Cod. Diplom. n. 314. Latin, 
ibid. n. 1067. In spite of Asser's high estimation of the good intentions of the 
old king, it is difficult to believe that he intended to found a succession in Kenk 
for the second son. Ethelbert's decision, and other important causes, saved the 
south of England in after-days from a lasting division from the rest of the 
kingdom. 

2 Florent. Wigorn. i. 78 : Defuncto autem Idibus Januarii, Prudent. Tree. 
Annal. 858, sap. Pertz. i. 451; Ethelwerd's Chron. iii. 512, post annum; Henric. 
Huntingd. v. 737, decimo nono anno regni sui. Vide Hardy, Wilh. Malmesb. ii. 
§117, n. 6. 
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He left no children by his young queen, but she is still 
connected for a short time with the kingdom of Wessex ; for 
in the same year that her first husband died, she gave her con- 
sent to a deed unexampled in either Christian or Pagan annals, 
and became the wife of her eldest step-son Ethelbald. So 
little did she remember the solemn words of Hincmar, with 
which the primate of the kingdom of the Franks had blessed 
her former marriage 1 . The clergy, who were already displeased 
at the unnatural spite of the son against the father, were still 
more enraged at such a scandalous act as this ; the contem- 
porary accounts of it were in later times eagerly gathered 
together, and again handed down with still severer censures 2 . 
In every point of view this was a bold, bad deed of Ethelbald's : 
he was already hated, and stood in a position which rendered 
it difficult for Jiim to win good opinions, and then, without 
further scruple, without reverence for his father's memory, 
and in defiance of religion, he took to himself the daughter 
of the Prank, who willingly rushed into sin at the sight of 
a more youthful spouse. Yet Ethelbald had dared still more 
— he had married a queen 3 . It is not precisely known whether 
the Saxons raised their voice against this latter crime as they 
had done not long before, but we may assume with certainty 
that Swithin 4 was courageous enough to oppose the criminal 
pair, and urge their separation ; and the disgust of the whole 
kingdom, in which at that time an active Christian spirit 

1 The forms of Betrothment and Coronation, vei Bouquet Scriptt. rerr. Gall, 
vii. 621, 622, ut non videas alienum virum ad concupiscendum eum et non moecheris 
in corpore vel corde tuo, etc. 

2 Prudent. Tree. Annal. A. 858 : Eelictam ejus, Judith reginam Edelboldus films 
ejus uxorem ducit. Asser, p. 472 : Juthittam cum magna ab audientibus infamia 
in matrimonium duxit. Vide Florent. Wigorn. a. a. 0. Simeon Dunelm. p. 676 ; 
Ingulph, p. 863 (ed. Francof.); Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 117. 

3 Very worthy of note is the undoubtedly authentic document by Kemble, Cod. 
Diplom. n. 1058 ; it is dated a. 858, and signed Aedelbald Rex, Judith. Regina, 
Swiftun Episcopus. 

4 This opinion rests alone on the authority of Matth. Westmonast. A. 859. and 
of Thomae RudborirAnnales Eccles. Winton. ap. Wharton Anglia Sacra, i. 204. 
Vide also Hardy, Wilh. Malmesb. Roger de Wendover, i. 295, indeed, says also : 
" Athelbaldus ab errore resipiscens dimissa Judetha, noverca sua, cujus torum 
foedaverat, peracta poenitentia tempore quo supervixit regnum cum pace et jus- 
titia, temperavit ;" but no earlier Chronicler says anything of the sort. Vide 
Kemble, the Saxons in England, ii. 408. 
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prevailed, must have been excessive. But Ethelbald's was a 
headstrong character ; he ruled in an arbitrary manner and 
governed by fear ; it is therefore probable that he never parted 
from Judith, and that she did not return home to her father 1 
until after her husband's death, and she had sold all her 
possessions in England. In the year 860 an early death 
snatched away the crime-laden and much-hated Ethelbald ; 
with all his audacity he had only won the scorn of posterity. 
But in spite of all this, the people of Wessex had to mourn 
the loss of a brave and energetic king, for they were now 
again obliged to take up arms against their cruel foes 3 , who 
had remained quiet during Ethelbald' s time. He had only 
reigned over his country for five years, and two and a half of 
these were after his father's death. He was buried in Ealstan's 
cathedral at Sherborne 3 . 

As there was no direct heir by Judith, the younger son 
Ethelred was appointed to succeed by his father's will, which 
had been universally recognised ; yet his brother, the King of 
Kent, succeeded in uniting the hereditary crown with his own x 
realm, which consisted of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex 4 . Whether 
this union resulted from the desire of the "West Saxons, we 
do not know, at any rate endeavours after centralization are ' 
once more evident. We perceive them more particularly 
when, soon after Ethelbert's establishment on the throne, all 

1 Probably not earlier than 861. Annales Bertiniani (Hincmari), a. 862, ap. 
Pertz. SS. i. 456. She married a third time, and by this marriage became the 
ancestress of Matilda, the wife of William the Conqueror; Warnkonig Hist 
Fland. i. 144. 

2 Asser and Florence call him " iniquus et pertinax." William of Malmesbnry 
styles him " ignavus et perfidus patri." Only Henric. Huntingd. v. 637, writes 
to this effect: " Morte immatura praereptus est planxit autem omnis Anglia Adel- 
baldi regis juventntem, et factus est lnctus vehemens super eum et sepelierunt 
eum apud Scireburne. Sensitque posthac Anglia, quantum amiserit in eo." 

3 Asser, p. 473. The day of his death fell probably in July, 860 ; that of Ethel- 
wulf on 13th January, 858. Vide Hardy, Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 117, n. 6. 

* Asser, p. 473, omits Essex : it is possible that the Danes may have already 
obtained possession of that country. Geoffroi Gaimer, " L'Estorie des Engles,' 
v. 2534 (Ed. in Corp. Hist.), says of Ethelred, that he ruled over " Kent e Suth- 
sexe e Hestsexe e Sudreie." Animated by his dislike of Ethelbald and by his cle\ 
rical prejudices, Asser says of the union of the kingdom, " Ut justum erat." 
Chron. Sax. A. 860 : pa feng JEpelbriht to eallum pam rice his broftor and he hit 
hold mid godre gepwaernesse. (Consent.) 
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the states were obliged, by the danger which threatened from 
abroad, to seek protection for their country in better means 
of defence. 

It is said that in Ethelbert' s days the great heathen army 
first came over to England from the land of the Pranks, which 
they had ravaged under their leader, the Yiking Weland. 
They seized on Winchester, and destroyed the city 1 .' As they 
were returning to their ships, laden with their immense booty, 
Osric Ealderman r of Hampshire, and Ethelwulf of Berk- 
shire, advanced to meet them, and slew many of the Danes ; 
the rest " fled like so many women 2 ." In the fifth year of 
Ethelbert's reign,; a Danish army wintered in the Isle of 
Thanet. The people of Kent knew no better means of pro- 
tecting themselves against it than to purchase the security of 
their possessions with money, and accordingly an agreement 
was entered into. But these robbers knew nothing of truth 
or good faith; they were well aware that they should obtain a 
much larger sum by pillage than by treaties of peace. 
Scarcely was the league concluded before they again broke 
it, and "like cunning foxes,*' secretly and by night left their 
camp and ravaged all the eastern side of Kent 3 . 

Ethelbert does not seem to have met these attacks with any 
vigour ; during his short reign we never once find him taking 
the field in person, and nothing of the least importance is 
recorded of him. It appears from some documents placed 
before him for ratification, that S within must have been at 
his court until 862, when this bishop died ; the father's most 
faithful servant remained at the side of the more obedient 
son ; and probably, as he had once been dismissed by Ethe- 
bald, gave a willing consent to the assumption of the "West 
Saxon crown by Ethelbert. But a far more important cir- 
cumstance for us is, that Alfred at this time was residing witli 
this brother, some of whose documents are signed by him 4 . 

1 Prudent. Tree. Ann. a. 860; Hincmari Annales, A. 861, ap. Pertz. SS. i. 445, 
456; Asser, p. 473; Chron. Sax. A. 860; Lappenberg, p. 298. 

2 Muliebriter fugam arripiunt. Asser, p. 473. Two copies of the Chron. Sax. in 
MSS. Cotton. Tib. A. iii. and Tib. B. i. give Wulf herd instead of Osric. 

3 Asser, p. 473: Vulpino more. Chron. Sax. a. 865: Se here hine on niht 
up bestael. Florent. Wigorn. ; Simeon Dunelm. 

* Kemble, Cod., Dipl. n. 285, 287, 288, 293, 294, 1059. Ethelbert generally 
signs " Rex oceidentalium Saxonum sea Cantuariorum ;" Alfred signs simply 
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Among the documents of Ethelbald, we never meet with 
the names of either of his brothers ; they remained together 
in Kent during the lifetime of their father, and until their 
eldest brother died. The young men maintained truly fra- 
ternal relations with Ethelbert; they followed him" into 
Wessex, and with the unanimous consent of the West Saxons, 
divided with him their inheritance, and the land which they 
possessed in common, placing it all under his control 1 . 

Whatever sorrows may have befallen Alfred's youth, they 
were alleviated during Ethelbert' s reign; for after he had 
attained his twelfth year, his intense desire of learning to 
read and write was, with much difficulty, gratified 2 . Accord- 
ing to Alfred's own account, there was no qualified teacher 
in the whole Saxon kingdom at the time when Swithin, his 
father's instructor, died, and when the tumults had already 
begun. We are scarcely able to form an idea of the difficulties 
that must then have beset all attempts to attain even the first 
elements of knowledge. Undauntedly, but with much toil, , 
the boy overcame all obstacles ; he began to read in his mo- 
ther-tongue what he had already learnt by heart, and the old 
poetry became all the more dear to him as he understood it 
better. He soon began to turn his attention to the writings 
and songs of the Church. He collected into one book the 
services of the hours, and many psalms and prayers, and 
always carried it about with him in his bosom. In later 
times he never parted with this book by day or night, and 
as Asser himself saw, he derived strength and consolation 
from it in the most severe vicissitudes of his life. This in- 
formation properly relates to a later period of his life, but we 
find it also recorded that during his youth he assiduously 
exercised and strengthened his body by the chase. He fol- 
lowed the wild animals, boldly and untiringly, through field 

"films regis;" in the earliest documents, Ealstan's name stands next to 
Swithin's. 

1 And wyt Aeftered mifc ealra Westseaxana witena gewitnesse, uncerne dael 
oftfaestan Aeftelbyrhte cincge, uncrum maege on fta geraedene *Se he hit eft gedyde 
nnc swa gewylde swa bit fta waes fta wit hit him oftfaestan, and he fta swa dyde\ 
ge ftaet yrfe, ge *$aet he mid uncre gemanan begeat, and $aet he sylf gestrynde. 
Alfred's testament by Kemble, n. 314. 

2 Asser, p. 473. At this time occur the first documents that are also signed by 
Alfred. Instead of " Iectores," Florent. i. 87 gives " grammatici ;" but his in- 
struction in Latin cannot be meant 
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and wood, until he had accomplished their destruction. He 
soon outstripped his companions in dexterity. Grood for- 
tune accompanied him in all things, like a gift from Grod 1 . 
He did not yet go out to battle against the heathen foe; 
his time passed on in harmless preparations for the ap- 
proaching earnest work, until, in the beginning of the year 
866, King Ethelbert died — it is said, after a peaceful, mild, 
and honourable reign, and when he was buried at 8herborne 
beside his brother 2 , there was great grief in the land. 



III. 

THE TIME OE EDUCATION, FROM 866 TO 871. 

In conformity with the ancient order of the succession, 
Ethelred, the third brother, now ascended the throne. Like 
his predecessor, he preserved the union between the royal 
dominions and the kingdoms of Kent and Sussex 8 , although, 
according to the earlier usage, Alfred ought to have ruled in 
the latter. But the circumstances of the time imperatively 
required that this old arrangement should no longer be ob- 
served. The south-eastern coast of the island was especially 
open to an unexpected attack from the enemy, and nothing 
except a general union of all parts of the kingdom under one 
leader, could ensure a successful defence. It does not seem 
that Alfred put forward any pretensions ; on the contrary, 
he clearly saw what course of action would be injurious, 
and soon found that the best service he could render to the 
king his brother and the realm, was to set an example of 

1 Nam incomparabilis omnibus peritia et felicitate in ilia arte, sicut et in eastern 
omnibus Dei donis fuit. Asser, p. 474. 

2 Asser, p. 473, designates his reign as "paeifice et amabiliter et honorabiliter." 
Florent. Wigorn. i. 69; Simeon Dunelm. p. 676; Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 118, follow 
his authority " strenue dulciterque." Ingulph. p. 863, gives an invention of his 
own: "Iste validissimus adolescens et Danorum triumphator invictus." Henrk. 
Huntingd. v. 739 r assigns him a rule of ten years in Kent. According to Hardy's 
supposition after Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 118, n. 2, he died somewhere in February. 
Wilhelm gives him a quinquennium, as well as his predecessor and successor, and, 
perhaps by a chronological mistake, does not include the two years and a half of 
his rule in Kent. 

3 He always signs himself " Ethelred Rex occidentalium Saxonum nee non et 
Cantuariorum." Kemble, No. 294, 295, 298, 1061. 

j2 
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submissive obedience. There is no record of any dissension 
between him and Ethelred. As second in power, Alfred 
occupied the highest position after the king, and was in- 
vested with a certain degree of authority over all the states. 
He was crown-prince, the acknowledged heir to the throne, 
and to all the royal property 1 . Soon after Ethelred' s ac- 
cession a general assembly of the kingdom was held, and the 
manner in which this property should be treated ^was de- 
cided. Alfred wished that the inheritance left by his father 
and his two brothers might be divided, and that he might 
manage his share independently. Ethelred replied that he 
had entered into his inheritance so long before his younger 
brother, and had added so much to it, that a just partition 
would be very difficult ; but that, after his own death, Alfred 
should be the sole heir. "With this Alfred willingly complied ; 
but some years later, when the kingdom was threatened with 
destruction by the heathen enemy, both the brothers were 
obliged, for the sake of their descendants, to make a different 
arrangement 2 . 

The time is now arrived when the History of England 
takes a more general and connected form, for the country 
was threatened by a common danger. 

Before we proceed with our immediate subject, the Life of 
Alfred, we must cast a glance beyond the boundaries of the 
West Saxon kingdom. Towards the end of the year 866, 
the Danes made a more furious and terrible attack than ever 
they had done before on the whole G-ermanic east coast of 
the island. As commanders of the fleets there now appear 
kings, the accounts of whose gigantic stature and ferocity 
still savour somewhat of tradition ; but with every record in 
the English annals these plundering and conquering people 
stand out more clearly from their northern obscurity. Some 
method now was visible in their hitherto apparently uncon- 
nected campaigns, for they established settlements on the 
coast, from whence they could, without opposition, ravage 

1 He is called " frater regis" by Kemble, No. 298, " films regis" (prince), No. 
1061. By Asser, p. 475, 476, 477, he is always styled " Secondarius" during his 
brother's lifetime. 

2 Alfred's will : Kemble, No. 314 — which, according to its historical preamble, can 
scarcely have been made earlier than the years 880 or 885. 
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the interior of the country, so rich in cattle and agricultural 
produce. y 

But the lives and actions of individuals are yet by no 
means clearly distinguishable. It is a fruitless undertaking 
to attempt to unite in one continuous history, the poetical 
traditions of Scandinavia, founded on the exploits of the con- 
quering heroes, with the short sketches of their names and 
deeds given in the English Chronicles, which, at a later 
period, were in a great measure mingled with the northern 
myths. Events and names are confusedly and incorrectly 
stated. It is recorded that the dark and fearful King 
Regnar Lodbrok fought in Northumbria during the pre- 
ceding century, and met his dreadful death in the Serpent 
tower of EHa ; and that the brothers Hingwar and Hubba 
appeared in Northumbria to avenge their father ; but ac- 
cording to history, they first came over with the great fleet, 
and landed in East Anglia. It is also said, that in order to 
be revenged on the adulterous King Osbert, the nobleman 
Biorn Butsecarl summoned G-uthorm the Dane into the 
country ; whereas, this warrior first appears on the scene in 
the country south of the Humber 1 . The real cause of these 
attacks, and of the successful results which crowned them, is 
not to be found in narrations of this kind, which, in spite of 
their historical basis, belong to the region of poetry. The 
simple fact is, that the rapacious people soon learnt by expe- 
rience which was the weakest point of their opponents ; and 
at the period of which we write, they attacked with all their 
force the two kingdoms which were least able to make any 
defence. 

At that time, as we have seen, the supremacy of Wessex 
was much less recognised in the north than in the south of 
the island. If the Scandinavian pirates had delayed their 
advent for a few years longer, it might have been easy for 
the successors of Ethelwulf to put an end to the perpetual 
struggles for the throne between the "Northern Angles and 
the weaker ones of the east. The "West Saxons might have 
asked then, to some purpose, which were the stronger, the 
Pagan or Christian Grermans ; but profiting by the dissen- 

1 The narrative and the sources of both accounts may be found in Lappenberg, 
ii. 30-32. 
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sions amongst their adversaries, the Pagans succeeded with 
inconceivable rapidity in gaining the ascendancy. 

A brisk autumnal east wind now carried a fleet, which must 
have been a very considerable one, straight from its island- 
home to the "Wash, whose broad shallow bay presented no 
obstacle to a landing. The East Angles did not attempt to 
enter into any contest with this great body of Pagans, as 
their most celebrated leader, Hubba, appeared at their head, 
but rather offered them shelter and support, provided them 
with a winter residence, and furnished them with horses for 
their march in the spring 1 . As soon as the weather became 
milder, the Danes set out northwards, and entered the district 
around York. Here, for five years, a powerful usurper, Ella, 
who did not belong to the royal Eernician family, had de- 
prived the rightful prince, Osbert, of the throne. The 
weaker party still kept up the feud, and the whole province 
was therefore in the most disastrous condition 2 . 

When the great Pagan army crossed the Humber, spreading 
desolation around its path, the two opposing kings, at the in- 
stigation of the nobles of the country, and inspired by terror, 
suspended their quarrel and united their forces for defence. 
By the first of November the Danes had made themselves 
masters of the city of York, and from thence had advanced as 
far as the Tyne. Wherever they passed, churches and clois- 
ters were robbed of their treasures, and the buildings them-, 
selves set on fire. Towards the end of the winter the North- 
umbrians, commanded by both their kings and eight earls, 
made a stand against the plundering hordes, who with some 
difficulty collected their scattered bands, and made a hasty 
flight to York. They intended to defend themselves behind 
the city walls, although these, as Asser remarks, were far 
from being strong in those days. The Christians followed 
close upon the fugitives : a great number entered the town 
with them, and the rest commenced razing the walls. When 
the Danes found themselves threatened with such danger in 
their only fortress, they determined on making an attempt to 

1 Chron. Sax. a. 866. 

2 The chief authority for this is Simeon of Durham, Ecclesia. ii. 6. a. 807, by 
Twysden. Asser gives a striking account of it also, although in wrong chronolo- 
gical order, p. 474. Also Chron. Sax. a. 867, and Florent. Wigorn. i. 80. 
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fight a passage through the ranks of their valiant besiegers. 
This took place March 21st, 868 1 . The Northumbrians gave 
way before the impetuosity of the attack and the fearful 
havoc made by the Danish weapons. A great number of the 
Christians were slain, amongst others many nobles and both 
the kings, for whom the Durham Chronicler has no pity, for 
they had been the principal means of bringing this ruin on 
their country, and besides, had wickedly squandered the pro- 
perty of the Church. 

This kingdom, sunk into a complete state of lethargy in 
consequence of long years of anarchy, was not entirely in the 
power of the Northmen. Those amongst the inhabitants who 
had escaped destruction were compelled to submit to a dis- 
graceful peace. It pleased the Danes to appoint a creature 
of their o#n to be king of the lands north of the Tyne. 
They kept the southern part of the district as a point of 
egress for their further enterprises. It soon became evident 
in what direction they intended to commence their ravages ; 
for at the approach of winter they invaded the neighbouring 
district of Mercia, and took possession of the strong city of 
Nottingham. 

They now rested during the cold season, as they had done 
at their first landing, and also at York ; with the spring they 
renewed their attacks. But King Eurhred was once more on 
his guard ; he hastily summoned his Witan, and agreed to 
send messages to his brothers-in-law, the King and the 
Crown-Prince of the West Saxons, and to entreat them 
earnestly to levy troops without delay, and hasten to assist 
him in repelling the invaders 2 . 

It will be necessary to pause for a time in this narration 
of military affairs, in order to investigate the causes which 
first induced the "West Saxons to co-operate with that army 
which they had so often met in battle ; and to consider also 
the close connexion now formed between them and the 
Mercians, with the events which resulted from it in the life 
of Alfred. Hitherto no hostile ship had arrived on the coast 
of Wessex, and during the first two years of King Ethelred's 
reign no man had been compelled to take up arms. In con- 

1 Palm-Sunday, Florent. ed. i. which day fell in 867 on March 21st. 

2 Chron. Sax. a. 868 ; Asser, 475. 
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sequence of this deficiency of martial subjects, our authorities 
have recorded but two events. The first is the death of 
Bishop Ealstan, which took place about the^same time that 
the Danes, those ancient foes of this valiant prince of the 
Church, made themselves masters of York. This remarkable 
man had attained a great age, and had been bishop for fifty 
years. He resolutely maintained his position amidst all the 
storms of life, and now he died in peace, at Sherborne, and 
was buried in the royal vault 1 . The defence of the kingdom 
was now left to younger hands. Next in rank to the king, 
and destined soon to distinguish himself by skill and courage, 
stood his brother Alfred, already arrived at years of man- 
hood. He, who as a child had delighted his parents' hearts 
by his beauty and amiability, as a young man was now the 
pride and hope of the people. "We have to thank Asser. also 
for this second account of him. 

In 868, when he had reached his twentieth year, Alfred 
was betrothed to Elswitha, the daughter of Ethelred Mucel 
(the Great), Earl of the Graini 2 . She was descended from the 
royal family of Mercia, through her mother Edburga, a woman 
worthy of all reverence, who, after the death of her husband, 
lived as a widow to the end of her pious life. This we learn 
from Asser, who had frequently seen her 3 . The father of 
Elswitha, who bore the honourable surname of the Great, was 
the chief of that district of the Angles, and appears to have 
taken an active part in the public affairs of the kingdom of 
Mercia 4 . The choice of the prince was a wise one. By the 

1 Asser, p. 475 : Postquam episcopatum per quinquaginta annos honorabiliter 
rexerat, in pace in Scireburnan sepultus est. Chron. Sax. a. 867, Wilh. Malmesb. 
Gesta Pontif. ii. 247, give a similar account : Magnae in seculo potentiae. Simeon 
Dunelm. de Gestis Reg. Angl. p. 677, Henric. Huntingd. v. 738, Florent. Wigorn. 
A. 867, ed. i. enter at much length into his services to the State, rendered in 
battles against Kent and East Anglia, as well as into his participation in Ethel- 
bald's revolt. 

2 Gainsborough in Lincolnshire still preserves the name of this district. 

3 Asser, p. 475, who does not here mention the name of Ethelswitha, says of her 
mother: '* Quam nos ipsi propriis oculorum obtutibus non pauces ante obitum 
suum annis frequenter vidimus, venerabilis scilicit foemina," etc. — Vide Florent. 
Wigorn. i. 81. 

4 There is a Mucel who signs Burhred's documents from the years 864 and 866. 
Kerable,No. 290, 291, 292, Chron. Sax. a. 903, records the death of the Ealderman 
Athulf, the brother of Ethelswitha. 
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marriage of his sister an alliance with the Mercians had 
already been formed, and by this fresh union the two states 
were still more closely connected together. 

The marriage was celebrated with all the ancient solem- 
nities in Mercia, probably at the home of the bride. The 
guests, both men and women, were innumerable, and the 
banquet lasted day and night. It was in the midst of these 
festivities that Alfred was suddenly seized by a malady. The 
loud mirth of the guests was silenced at the sight of his suf- 
ferings, and neither they nor all the physicians of the day 
could assign any cause for it. Many suspected that some one 
amongst the people who surrounded the prince had bewitched 
him by secret magic, arts, or that the devil himself, malicious 
at Ibis virtue, had come to tempt him. Others supposed that 
it was an unusual kind of fever, or the unexpected return of 
a painful disease from which he had suffered much in his 
earliest youth. 

It is not quite clear to which of these latter suppositions 
we must give credence, and the accounts we have of the 
matter are extremely vague 1 . It seems that as he entered 

1 The accounts of both maladies are to be found in Asser, p. 474, 484, 485, 
492, and also in the MS. Cotton. Florent. Wigorn. i. 87, 88, follows these au- 
thorities, but places the events in better order, as do Koger de Wendover, i. 321, 
and Matth. Westmonast. A. 871. But it is worthy of notice, that the older 
chroniclers, as Ethelwerd, Henric. Huntingd. and Wilh. Malmesb. make no men- 
tion whatever of these bodily sufferings. The minute relation given in Asser's 
work appears suspicious merely for the following reasons : Why is not the narra- 
tion given with the notice of Alfred's marriage in 868, where it chronologically 
belongs, or in the section, p. 474, which treats of his youth and education ? We 
find it under the year 884, sixteen years after the marriage, and introduced in a 
description of the nuptial festivities. The whole passage is apparently torn from 
the earlier portion of the work, and very clumsily and injudiciously inserted in a 
wrong place by a later hand. The train of thought, too, is very confused in this 
narration, which does not proceed according to the sequence of events, but 
reverses them — relates them backwards : first mentions the marriage, then the 
sudden attacks of illness, then the ficus, and, lastly, the mysterious reason of the 
malady. The same words are likewise repeated twice, e.g., " in primaevo juven- 
tatis suae flore." In the erroneous position, the incorrect tautology, and, 
indeed, in the whole tenor of the account, I cannot do otherwise than recognise 
a much mutilated part of the genuine Vita, into which many additions may have 
crept at a later period, especially those which treat of miraculous events, and of 
St. Neot. I maintain the facts related by Asser, and have preferred using them 
in the text unabridged, only making a new and better arrangement of them, to 
omitting the improbable portions of the narrative. 
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into manhood, he had to fight a hard battle with his animal 
passions. On one side temptation assailed him powerfully, 
and on the other his ardent love for all that was good and 
noble held him back from the paths of vice. He was accus- 
tomed to rise from his bed at the earliest dawn, and kneeling 
before the altar, pray there to Grod for help and strength, 
He implored that a check might be given to these desires, 
that some affliction might be sent him to keep him always 
armed against temptation, and that the spirit might be en- 
abled to master the weakness of the body. Heaven granted 
his prayer, and sent this sickness to him, which Asser de- 
scribes as a kind of fit. For many years he suffered ex- 
cruciating pain from it, so that he often despaired of his 
own life. One day; whilst hunting in Cornwall, he alighted 
at the chapel of St. Gruerir, in the solitude of a rocky valley, 
where St. Neot afterwards took refuge and died. The prince, 
who from a child loved to visit all sacred places, prostrated 
himself before the altar in silent prayer to Grod for mercy. 
He had long been oppressed by a dread of being unfitted for 
his royal office by his bodily infirmities, or of becoming an 
object of contempt in the eyes of men by leprosy and 
blindness. This fear now inspired him to implore deliverance 
from such misery ; he was ready to bear any less severe, nay 
any other trial, so that he might be enabled to fulfil his ap- 
pointed duties. Not long after his return from that hunting 
expedition, an answer was vouchsafed to his fervent prayer, 
and the malady departed from him. 

And now at the moment of his marriage, when the wedding- 
guests were feasting and rejoicing in the banquet-hall, that 
other trial came for which he had prayed. Anguish and 
trembling suddenly took hold upon him, and from that time 
to the date when Asser wrote, and indeed during his whole 
life, he was never secure from an attack of this disease. There 
were seasons when it seemed to incapacitate him for the dis- 
charge of any duty temporal or spiritual, but an interval of 
ease, though it lasted only a night, or a day, or even an hour, 
would always re-establish his powers. In spite of these 
bodily afflictions, which probably were of an epileptic nature, 
the inflexible strength of his will enabled him to rise above 
the heaviest cares that were ever laid on a sovereign, to 
wage a victorious warfare with the wildest enemies, and under 
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the pressure of corporeal weakness and external difficulties to * 
forward with untiring zeal his own and his people's advance- 
ment to a higher state of mental intelligence. Thus Alfred 
had scarcely entered into public life, scarcely laid the foun- 
dation of his own household, when this burden also was laid 
upon him ; how unweariedly and successfully he must then 
have striven to prepare himself for the coming days of mis- 
fortune, and to keep his courage and hope inviolate ! . 

Only a short time could have elapsed after his marriage 
and the first appearance of his treacherous malady, when 
Alfred, with his young wife, returned to his brother's king- 
dom. Soon after, the messengers from Mercia arrived, en- 
treating the speedy assistance of the West Saxons. On 
receipt of the serious news, the brothers did not delay for an 
instant ; after summoning a large army from all parts of the 
kingdomj they marched with it straight into Mercia and joined 
the troops already levied there. Bishops, abbots, and many 
clergy, readily relinquished on this occasion their claim of 
exemption from military service, and armed themselves with 
alacrity to increase the defensive strength of the kingdom 1 . 
It was necessary to snatch from the enemy the very place 
from which Alfred had first led his young bride home. 
"When the united army appeared before Nottingham with the 
unanimous wish of engaging in a pitched battle, the Danes 
shut themselves up within the city, trusting to the strength 
of its wall. A few slight skirmishes only took place, the be- 
sieged not being willing to engage in a decisive battle. On 
the other hand, the Saxons were not prepared for a systematic 
attack on the fortress, whose thick walls resisted any attempts 
they could make against them. Besides, winter was approach- 
ing ; the short time of service for which the troops had been 
levied was nearly expired ; and therefore, an agreement was 
entered into between the Mercians and the Pagans, by which 
the latter were to withdraw, and the two princes resolved to 
return home with their soldiers. According to one account, 
it was Hingwar who effected this arrangement by his fox-like 
cunning, and his hypocritical speeches 2 . 

1 Documents of Ingulph. p. 863, Kemble, n. 297, whose genuineness, indeed, 
is not unquestioned. It is worthy of note, that Ethelwerd, iv. 513, says nothing 
of the aid afforded by the West Saxons. According to him, Burhred concluded 
an agreement with the Danes without any further contest. 

2 Asser, p. 475; Chron. Sax. A. 868: "and pone here paer gemetton on pam 
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This commencement of the struggle argued but badly for 
its result. The Danes truly, soon departed for the north, 
and again settled in York, remaining there longer than 
they had before done ; but it was found impossible to eject 
them by force from the country, or to take from -them 
the spoil they had already amassed. Neither did their ab- 
sence in the north continue long. A part of the heathen 
army soon moved once more towards the south ; it marched 
unmolested through the Mercian territory into the country 
of the East Angles ; ati its head appeared the terrible bro- 
thers Hingwar and Hubba, the bravest and most ferocious 1 
of all the sea-kings — Hingwar of powerful mind, Hubba of 
astonishing prowess 1 . Besides these, there were many other 
leaders in this army whose terrible names have never been 
forgotten. They encamped at Thetford, in the heart of the 
country 2 . 

About the same time, or perhaps rather earlier, another 
division of the Danish host landed from the Humber, in 
Lindsay (Lincolnshire) ; the rich cloister of Bardeney was 
pillaged and burnt, and its inmates were slain. The ealderman 
of that district, Algar the younger, who had won the admira- 
tion of the West Saxon brothers in their late campaign by his 
great courage, instantly assembled the valiant inhabitants of 
the marsh lands. Algar with his followers hastened to arm 
themselves, and even the rich cloisters of the neighbourhood 
furnished a great number of men. Those from Croyland 
were commanded by the lay-brother Toly, whose warlike fame 
had long been known throughout Mercia. 

On the day of St. Maurice, 21st September, 869, they met 
the Danes at Kesteven, and a desperate battle took place- 
three of the heathen kings fell in the first onslaught, and 
when the enemy took flight, Algar pursued them to the very 
entrance of their camp. But during the following night, 
there came to the Danes' assistance the Kings Gruthorm, 
Bagseg, Oskytal, Halfdene, and Amund, and the Jarls Irene, 
Hingwar, Hubba, and the two Sidrocs. As soon as the 

geweorce and hine irme besaeton, and paer nan hefiglic gefeoht ne wear^ and 
myrce frift namon wift pone here." Henric. Huntingd. v. 738 : " Vulpeculari 
astutia verbisque delinitis inducias ab Anglis impetravit." 

1 Henric. Huntingd. v. 738 : Hinguar erat ingentis ingenii, Ubba vero fortitu- 
dinis admirandae. 

2 Asser, p. 475. 
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news of their arrival was spread among the Angles, the 
courage of the greater number began to fail, and scarcely a 
fourth part of the warriors remained with Algar. Yet he 
and his faithful companions, ready to risk all in defence of 
their country, received the Holy Sacrament, and then pre- 
pared for the last desperate struggle. Toly and Morcar of 
Erunn led the right wing ; Osgot of Lindsay, and Harding 
of Eehal, the left ; the brave Algar himself took the centre. 
The Danes, who had buried their fallen kings in the early 
morning, now stimulated by revenge, rushed upon the scanty 
remnant of the Christians, who withstood the first attack, 
and remained the whole day firm as a rock, amidst a shower 
of arrows. But when in the evening the cunning enemy 
feigned a retreat, the Angles, disregarding the orders of their 
generals, impetuously pursued, and then their fate was sealed. 
The heathens turning suddenly, easily cut down the scattered 
troops. Algar, Toly, and a few others, defended themselves 
on a hill for a short time longer, and fought with true 
lion courage ; then, covered with many wounds, they fell dead 
on the bodies of their slaughtered countrymen ; a few youths 
alone escaped to tell the fearful tale to the monks in Croy- 
land. 

There was no longer any hope of saving the numerous 
cloisters, their inmates, or their treasures ; the plundering 
hordes had already arrived, pillaging and burning all before 
them. Croyland shared this fate; four days later, Medes- 
hamstede (Peterborough) was destroyed, and soon afterwards 
Huntingdon and Ely were completely ruined. Almost every 
living creature fell beneath the sword; a few individuals 
only were fortunate enough to escape from the general de- 
struction ; the consecrated buildings were consumed by fire, 
and nothing was saved but the gold and silver, which the 
robbers divided among themselves 1 . 

The East Angles seem to have made a less valiant resistance 
than their northern neighbours. It is true that the Ealder- 
man Ulfketel made a fierce attack on the Danes whilst they 
were in Thetford, but after a short contest he was slain with 

1 See the detailed and very animated description of the battle, and the great de- 
vastation committed, by Ingulph. p. 863-868, to whom we may give credence, as he 
was Abbot of Croyland. 
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all his followers. In the winter of 870, the gentle King Ed- 
mund, the last of the old royal Saxon race, who had neglected 
to join his neighbours in their common bands of defence, 
attempted an engagement with the enemy, and fell into the 
power of the cruel Hingwar. The unfortunate king, during 
the painful martyrdom which he suffered, manifested the 
most unshaken courage and inflexible constancy. He died 
for his faith; though vanquished in life, he triumphed in death, 
and his royal name stands high in the roll of Catholic saints 1 . 
East Anglia now no longer belonged to the number .of 
Christian states ; Ghithorm kept the kingdom for himself ; 
but Northumbria was divided into several portions. As 
soon as the districts along the coasts were thus disposed of, 
and the last scion of their royal family destroyed, the interior 
of the island lay open to the heathen. Mercia was unable 
by itself to make any resistance, and all depended on whether 
the West Saxons were powerful enough to save the Saxon 
race and defend Christendom against the fierce Pagans. 

The winter was not yet over when a large army of North- 
men, headed by some chiefs, finding the east coast no longer 
sufficient for their maintenance, embarked for Wessex in 
search of land and plunder. The two kings, Bagseg and 
Halfdene, the Jarls Osbern, Frene, Harald, and both the 
Sidrocs, with Gruthorm and others, thus departed to conquer 
the Saxon principalities. They entered the Thames in their 
ships, and before long the southern shores of the West 
Saxons were overrun by the Pagan hordes, who, like a mighty 
stream, carried all before them 2 . Their number was so great 
that they could only proceed in separate divisions. They soon 
arrived at the royal fortress of Eeading, which is situated in 
Berkshire, at the spot where the little river Kennet joins 
the Thames from the south. Without the least opposition 
they made themselves masters of the place, from which they 
could conveniently carry on their plundering expeditions, for 
a navigable river extended from it to the sea, as was the case 
at York also at that period. On the third day after their 

1 Chron. Sax. a 870 ; Asser, p. 475 ; Florent. Wigorn. a. 870. The translation 
of Lappenberg, ii 38-39. 

2 Henric. Huntingd. v. 738 : Exercitus novus et maximus quasi fluvius inundans 
et omnia secum volvens. 
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arrival, two of the jarls took horse, and, accompanied by a 
great number of warriors, left the fleet at Beading, and rode 
furiously through field and wood in search of intelligence and 
booty 1 . In the mean while, those who remained behind con- 
structed a wall to the south of the town 2 , between the 
Thames and the Kennet ; so that being protected on two 
sides by the rivers, and fortified on the third, they might 
safely bring their plunder to the place and be ready for 
defence. The West Saxons were not prepared to receive a 
visitation of this kind at this early season of the year ; how- 
ever, Ethel wulf, the ealderman of that district, speedily 
assembled a small but valiant band, with which to make a 
stand against the outriding party. He met the Danes at 
Englafeld, attacked them courageously, and after a long and 
desperate conflict, in which one of the jarls and part of his 
company were slain, he put the whole band to flight 3 . Four 
days after this first engagement, Ethelred and Alfred ap- 
peared before Beading with the troops they had hastily col- 
lected ; and all the heathens who ventured outside the gates 
were slain without mercy. The King and Prince of the West 
Saxons desired to rescue this place, one of the most im- 
portant in the kingdom, from the hands of their cruel 
enemies. But these, ever ready for any cunning exploit, 
artfully took advantage of the moment when the Saxons 
were encamping on the plain, and rushed suddenly out of the 
gates upon them like wolves. A tremendous conflict now 
ensued. Victory inclined now to the Christian and now to 
the heathen arms ; but at length the latter triumphed, and the 
Saxons, not yet accustomed to the furious attacks of the 
northern warriors, were obliged to retreat. The brave 
Ethelwulf was among the fallen ; his followers were obliged 
to leave his corpse on the field, and the Danes afterwards 

1 Ethel werd u obliti classe aut certe explorationis ritu tarn celeres aut aeterni 
numinis (?) per arva sylvasque ferunter." Chron. Sax. A. 871 ; Asser, p. 47G; 
Ethel werd, iv. 513 ; Florent. Wigorn. i. 82, all relate the subsequent battles, arid 
often elucidate each other. 

2 " A dextrali parte." Asser. 

3 Three MSS. of the Chron. Sax. (B. C. D. arranged according to their antiquity) 
erroneously call him Sidroc Asser and the chroniclers give no name to this jarl, 
and by all accounts both the Sidrocs fell at Ashdune. Vide translation of Lap- 
penberg, ii. 41, n. 1. 
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dragged it to Derby 1 . The two royal brothers were pur- 
sued as far as "Wistley or "Wichelet Green, near Twyfort^ 
but they saved themselves by crossing the Thames not far 
from "Windsor, at a ford which was unknown to the Danes 2 . 
But the Saxons were not to be daunted by grief or shame 
from defending their country; the Pagans must have also 
perceived that they had now to contend with more -resolute 
adversaries tljan the Angles had been. Four days again 
elapsed, and then both armies mustered their entire strength, 
and encountered each other at Ashdune (Aston, in Berk- 
shire) 3 ; here they measured their powers. The Danes di- 
vided themselves into two companies — one commanded by 
both the kings, the other by the earls. When this was ob- 
served by the Christians, they acted in the same manner, and 
arranged themselves in two divisions. According to the old 
G-erman custom in war, King Ethelred ought to have com- 
manded at that point where generals of equal rank to his 
own were opposed to him, and Alfred's duty was to engage 
with the second division of the enemy ; but on this day he 
was destined to perform a more important part, and to show, 
at his early age, that heroic deeds were natural to him. 
At the break of day the state of affairs boded little good. 
The Danes had taken possession of an eminence crowned 
with a short thick underwood, and from this leafy wall they 
directed well-aimed darts at the Saxons, who were endea- 
vouring with difficulty to gain the summit. Asser relates 
that he learnt from credible eye-witnesses, that Alfred arrived 
early in the morning at the foot of the hill, whilst Ethelred 
was still in his tent hearing mass, and declaring that until 
the priest had ended, no human work should tear him away 
from fulfilling his duty towards Grod 4 . The old historian 
may attribute the victorious issue of that battle to the piety 
of the king ; but it is clear that his delay would soon have 

1 Especially according to Asser and Ethelwerd. 

2 Gaimar, v. 2964, ff. Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 801, is the only authority for this. 

3 Tt is not clear what place is meant by Aescesdune. There is an Ashdown in 
Sussex and in Devon ; but Berkshire was up to this period the scene of conflict, 
and we must look for this battle-field either in that county or in Surrey or Hants. 

* " Sicut ab his qui viderunt veridicis referentibus audivimus." Asser, p. 476. 
His account of the matter is by far the fullest: he had seen the woody battle-field 
in later times, " quam nos ipsi propriis nostris oculis vidimus." 
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brought upon him a similar disastrous fate to that which 
in later times overtook a Saxon, who scrupulously awaited 
the conclusion of the sermon whilst, in spite of Sunday, the 
enemy overpowered his allies. 

Happily for England, Alfred was in his proper place at the 
right time. For a while he waited most anxiously for his 
brother, to whom belonged the chief command, and who ought 
to have given the first order for battle. Still Ethelred did 
not appear, and the enemy pressed with all its force on 
the prince, so that he could no longer maintain his position 
without giving way or advancing against orders. So at length, 
confiding in G-od's protection, he gave the signal for attack, 
and at the head of his troops, rushed like a wild boar up the 
hill against the two hostile divisions 1 . The heathens repelled 
him from their coverts with their darts, but they could not 
force him to yield, and then a bloody conflict hand to hand 
ensued. In the mean while the king had arrived among 
the combatants, and placing himself at the head of his division, 
led it valiantly against the warriors commanded by Bagseg 
and Halfdene, who were opposite to him 3 . The battle raged 
along the whole line in the midst of the most frightful tumult, 
and the greatest courage was displayed on both sides. But 
the Saxons knew they were fighting for life and property, for 
all they loved, and for their fatherland. At last the heathens 
could no longer resist the repeated and close attacks made upon 
them, their ranks began to waver, a fearful slaughter took 
place, and the battle-field upon the wide large plain surround- 
ing Ashdune was covered with many thousand corpses. King 
Bagseg was slain by Ethelred himself; amongst the dead were 
found Sidroc the elder, Sidroc the younger, Osbearn, Irene, 
Harald, and many noble youths 3 . Erom the time the Saxons 
first landed in Britain, says Ethelwerd, never was there such 
a battle known. The remainder of the army took flight in 
wild confusion. The Saxons pursued them during that night 
and the following day as far as Beading : a number of strag- 
glers were slain on the way 4 . Eor the first time since the 

1 " Viriliter aprino more." 

2 Chron. Sax. and Hemic. Huntingd. agree in saving that Ethelred carried 
out the pre-arranged plan. 

3 Henric. Huntingd. v. 738. 

4 All our authorities agree concerning the issue of this battle. 

Gr 
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battle of Aclea, the JSTorthmen sustained an entire defeat 
from the West Saxons. !From this victory Alfred not only 
gained renown, but also a glorious and encouraging lesson for 
his future life ; he felt that he had saved his country by his : 
undaunted conduct in a decisive moment. 

But the conquerors dared not resign themselves to careless 
repose, for the enemy still remained firmly ensconced in Bead- 
ing. Fresh troops continually crossed the Thames to replace 
the losses they had sustained. Scarcely had a fortnight elapsed 
before the two brothers again placed their warriors in battle 
array near Basing, in Hampshire 1 . But this time the fortune 
of war was less favourable to them. As at Ashdune, the Danes 
occupied a more advantageous position, and they maintained 
the field after an obstinate conflict ; but as we learn from 
Ethelwerd, the victors carried off no spoils 2 . Soon after their 
strength was considerably reinforced by the arrival of a fresh 
body of their countrymen 3 ; so that, notwithstanding the" 
victory which had lately been achieved, the danger which 
threatened Wessex took a more and more menacing aspect. 
An important part of the "West Saxon kingdom lay open to 
devastation; and in the district where war raged two 
months later, we find a battle-field at no great distance from 
Ashdune. At Merton, Ethelred and Alfred once more 
engaged with two divisions of the northern army 4 . Both 
wings of the Saxons were victorious during the whole of the 
day ; but they were obliged before night to abandon the field 
to the enemy, having lost many of their brave warriors, 
amongst whom was Heahmund of Sherborne, the worthy 
successor of the valiant Ealstan 5 . 

Thus, far from consolatory were the future prospects of the 
only German state in England which had carried on the war 

1 " Mt Basingum," Chron. Sax. ; " Basengas adierunt," Asser ; " in loco Basin- 
gon," Ethelwerd; " Apud Basingum," Henric. Huntingd. 

2 Especially Ethelwerd, 1. c. 

3 Asser, p. 477 : u De ultra marinis partibus alius paganorum exercitus societati 
se adjunxit." 

*" Meretune," Chron. Sax.; "Merantune," Ethelwerd; "Meredune," Henric. 
Huntingd. v. 738, and Florent. Wigorn. i. 85. It is not certain whether the 
place of this name in Oxfordshire, or that in Surrey, is meant. I am inclined to 
believe the latter. Asser does not mention this battle. Vide Introduction. 

5 Especially Chron. Sax. and Ethelwerd, 1. c. 
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with indomitable courage against the barbarians, when, 
shortly after the defeat at Merton, King Ethelred died, 
April 23rd, 871 1 . "Whether he sunk under the wounds he 
had received or died from natural causes, is not certain ; he 
merited the esteem of posterity for his firm and admirable 
conduct throughout his reign. Alfred, the heir to the 
throne, who at this critical period assumed the government 
of Wessex, caused his brother to be interred with royal 
honours at Wimborne Minster, in Dorsetshire. It seems 
more than probable that Sherborne, which contained the 
vault appropriated to the West Saxon kings, after the heroic 
death of its last bishop, was either threatened or actually 
occupied by the Danes 2 . 

It is much to be regretted that, with the exception of Alfred's 
testament, we have no accurate information respecting Ethel- 
red's last arrangements ; and the commencement of the reign 
of his brother Ethelred left direct heirs, two infant sons, of 
whom the eldest, Ethelwald, appeared as pretender against 
his cousin Edward, at a later period when Alfred's career 
was nearly ended. The historian Ethelwerd was descended 
in a direct line from Ethelred, as, after mentioning the death 
of this king, he proceeds to relate in an apostrophe to the 
Princess Matilda, who traced her descent from Alfred 3 . But 
in those times of great and universal danger, none dared to 
venture on placing the crown of Wessex upon the head of a 
little child. In such a case as this the law of succession 
from father to son was by no means irrevocable, and we have 
seen that Alfred was destined by his father and his last bro- 
ther to the sole inheritance of the throne. Ethelred, during 
the latter days of his life, made no provision for his descendants, 
except so far as regarded their private affairs. As the two 
brothers were in constant dread of the Pagan foe, and appre- 

1 Asser, p. 477 : " Kegno quinque annis per multas tribulationes streime atque 
honorabiliter gubernato ;" according to him and Ethelwerd, and Henric. Huntingd. 
he died, " post Pascha ;" according to the Chron. Sax. " ofer Eastron ;" according 
to Florent. Wigorn. i. 85. IX. Kal. Maii, three weeks after Easter, which in the 
year 871 fell on the 31st March. 

2 MS. Cotton. Tib. b. i. says, m opposition to all other authorities, " Mt 
Scireburnanmenster." 

3 Ethelwerd, iv. 514, and the dedication which introduces his work. Vide 
translation of Lappenberg, p. lvii. 

g2 
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liensive of great danger to property an^L life, they settled at 
a Witenageinot at Swineburgh 1 , that in case of the death of 
either, the orphaned children should receive from the survivor 
a sufficient maintenance out of their father's estates. jThe 
entire inheritance, as well as the succession to the throne, 
was secured to Prince Alfred. There is no intimation Ithat 
Alfred ascended the throne by usurpation, or by setting 
aside his nephews. He had been appointed King of the We^t 
Faxons, not only by the mystical Anointing of Pope Leo II y\, 
but he had long been acknowledged as crown-prince, and his 
people could make no other and no better choice. At the 
period of his accession, when it devolved upon Alfred to save 
Wessex and the Christian faith from destruction, he showed 
how he had profited by the education of his youth, and ho|w 
capable he was, when supported by his faithful subjects wlio 
placed all their hopes upon him, of defending his "beloved 
country by his heroic bravery andlhigh-souled inspiration. 



IV. 

THE TIME OP TRIAL: 871 to 881. 

A truly wearisome task lies before author and reader when 
they attempt to investigate Alfred's life, from the period of 
his accession throughout a great part of his reign, for its 
only interest consists in the narration of an unbroken series 
of battles with the Northern enemy. The tenor of this 
Anglo-Saxon history remains ever the same, its uniformity 
becomes at last confusing, and brings ennui with it ; the only 
relief is, that situations vary, and time marqhes steadily for- 
ward, while two German races are constantly struggling for 
the upper hand, and alternately subduing and being subdued 
by one another. But to abstain on this account from giving 
a faithful historical relation of events, would be as unjust as 
to be content with jotting down the bare facts of each suc- 
ceeding year. Our sympathy can only be kept alive by not 
losing sight of the goal to which all the struggles tend, by 
constantly keeping in mind at what price the conflict was 
carried on, what advantages the Danes strove to acquire, 

1 On gemote set Swinbeorgum. Alfred's testament, Kcmbie, n 314. 
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what treasures the Saxons had to protect, and finally, by en- 
deavouring to gain an insight during the whole period into the 
heart and soul of the hero, who recognised as the problem of 
his life the defence of his people from the fierce heathen, and 
the preservation of their material and spiritual possessions 1 . 

In other cases, especially in early times, the solemn march 
of history halts for a moment at a fresh accession, and the 
historian takes advantage of the pause to do homage to 
the new monarch, from whom his contemporaries hope great 
things, and whom he has undertaken to follow faithfully 
through joy and sorrow, victory and defeat; but we look* in 
vain for such a resting-point in Alfred's life. Not a single 
word is said of any solemnities attending his accession: it is 
evident that the condition of England in those days would 
leave no time for keeping holiday. The young prince had to 
fulfil immediately the most difficult duties of his station, and 
he hastened straight from his brother's grave in the cloisters 
of Wimborne, perchance to meet his own on the battle-field. 

Soon after the fight at Merton, a large fleet, which had 
made a summer voyage from its own shores, landed near 
Reading 2 ; with such a reinforcement the enemy penetrated 
deep into the heart of the "West Saxon provinces. Alfred, 
sorely grieved at the sufferings of his people, enjoyed none of 
the pleasures of his new dignity ; he only felt its heavy 
burdens, which now rested exclusively on his own shoulders. 
After his brother's death, his very confidence in God seems 
to have wavered ; he began to doubt whether he should be 
able alone to make stand against and destroy the Pagan 
hordes. One whole month passed before he ventured to 
march against the enemy with a small army ; probably from 
Wimborne, for at that time he must have been residing in 
the western part of the kingdom. He attacked the enemy 

1 That such a treatment is not to be found in Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 121, who, 
on similar grounds, rejects this wearisome task, is evident on the perusal of his 
work ; he repudiates in boastful language the mode in which his predecessors and 
contemporaries handle the subject. It might be expected that the words " sum- 
matim igitur omnia exponam " would be followed by a pithy review of Alfred's 
eventful life ; but instead of this, he relates at much length how St. Cuthbert 
appeared in a vision to the king in the Wilderness of Athelney. 

2 Chron. Sax. A. 871 : " Micel sumor-lida com-to Readingum." Ethelwerd, iv. 
514: " Advenit sine numero aestivus exercitus in loco Readingon." 
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in "Wiltshire, near the fortress of "Wilton, which stood on an 
eminence on the left bank of the little river Wily. Alfred and 
his few comrades fought valiantly with the overwhelming 
force opposed to them ; the courage of despair lent strength 
to the little band, and the day seemed already won, when the 
foe suddenly took to hasty flight ; but again the exulting 
conquerors were deceived by a northern war stratagem. In 
the heat of pursuit they were surprised by a new detachment 
pf Danes, against whom they could not maintain the field, 
although the victory had been already their own 1 . 

This was a bitter lesson for the young prince ; in spite of 
his most strenuous efforts, he was not destined to stay the 
wild career of the ravaging Danes, he rather found himself 
obliged to give way before them. The exhausted country was 
no longer in a condition to bear any heavy calls upon it, either 
for money or troops. In the space of one year no less than 
eight pitched battles 2 had been fought, without reckoning the 
numerous smaller conflicts that were continually occurring day 
and night. It is true, that during that time whole hosts of 
Northmen had been slain, besides one of their kings and nine 
jarls ; but the Saxons had also lost many valiant warriors, 
and the terror of the constantly advancing masses of the 
enemy began to shake the courage of the industrial part of 
the population, as well as that of the warlike portion. So, 
before the expiration of a year, Alfred, with the concurrence 
of his nobles, found himself reduced to the humiliating neces- 
sity of concluding a pecuniary contract with the Danes, ac- 
cording to which they promised to quit all the land within the 
bounds of Wessex. As Alfred was not in a condition again 
fco assist his brother-in-law, King Burhred, the Danes entered 
the territory of that monarch, and after crossing the Thames, 
took up their winter quarters in the neighbourhood of 
London. The feeble king could do nothing to oppose them ; 
and both he and his people believed themselves saved, when 
about the end of the year 872, the enemy agreed to enter into 

1 Asser, p. 477. 

2 Asser, p. 477 ; Ethelwerd, iv. 514: " Certamina tria, excepto supra memo- 
ratis bellis," i. e. at Englafield, Beading, Ashdown, Merton, and Wilton ; of the 
three others we know nothing certain. Chron. Sax. a. 871, Hemic. Hnntingd. 
r. 739, Matth. West. A. 871, speak of nine battles. 
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a treaty on payment of a tribute 1 , and left the country as 
they came to it, by water. 

But the Christian islanders were destined to learn by ex- 
perience how little dependence was to be placed on the solemn 
promises and oaths of the heathen pirates. Their ships, in- 
deed, left the Thames, and sailed along the east coast towards 
the north ; but they landed in Northumbria, and reinstated 
Egbert, who had formerly begun his reign under their pro^ 
tection, and who had been dislodged from his insecure throne 
by a revolt of the people. As soon as this was accomplished, 
and the winter passed, the Danes again appeared in the Mer- 
cian territory, in the district of Lindsay, where they made 
themselves masters of a place called Torksey, Once more the 
Mercians willingly bribed them with a sum of money, and 
trusted that now the contract would be respected. Yet 
scarcely had a year expired when the Pagan army broke loose 
from Torksey, and, without scruple or resistance, plunged 
deep into the heart of Mercia. Hryeopendune (Bepton, in 
Derbyshire) fell into their hands, apparently without a single 
sword being drawn in its defence. The highly-renowned 
cloister in which the ancient kings of Mercia were interred 
was razed to the ground. The unfortunate King Burhred, 
who, six years before, had not dared to attempt a courageous 
defence with the assistance of his own subjects alone, and 
whose liege and kinsman, the young King of Wessex, was 
now no less weakened and discouraged than himself, made a 
precipitate retreat. Owing to the wretched state of his 
native island, he dared not entertain a hope of winning back 
his kingdom, over which he had reigned two-and-twenty 
years. One consolation alone remained to him. As a Ca- 
tholic Christian, he hastened over the sea, and wandered as a 
pilgrim to far-distant Borne. A similar fate there awaited 
him to that of Csedwalla two centuries before. After having 
surmounted all the difficulties of the long and wearisome 
journey, he had scarcely attained the goal of his only wish 
when he was summoned by death, in the year 874, far from 
his country and his lost throne. His countrymen who were 
dwelling in Borne interred him, with all the honours due to 

1 Ethel werd, iv. 514: " Myrcii confirmant cum eis foederis pactum stipendiaque 
fctatuunt." To the same effect is Asser's " pacem pangere." 
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Ms rank, in the church dedicated to the Virgin 1 adjoining the 
Saxon schools. His consort, Ethelswitha, a faithful compa- 
nion in sorrow and in joy, could not keep up with him in his 
hasty flight. In all probability she afterwards found a safe 
asylum with her brother, and in later times she travelled into 
Italy to visit her husband's tomb. 

This was the end of a kingdom which for a long time had 
stoutly contended for supremacy with that of "Wessex. Its 
sudden ruin, as well as the death of its last ruler, must have 
made a deep and sad impression on Alfred. The ancient 
foundations of his own house were also most grievously 
shattered, and he saw his only sister leading a wretched life, 
deprived of her husband and her throne. The fate of Mercia, 
as was to be expected, was the same as that of the eastern 
neighbouring states. It pleased the Northmen to set up in 
Mercia also a native tributary king. The restless conquerors 
themselves showed little inclination to settle down for any 
length of time ; they preferred, as hitherto, to follow wind 
and weather, and any prospect of a rich booty, wherever 
these might promise fairly. The man who undertook this 
dishonourable charge was a weak-minded thane of the exiled 
Tdng's 3 , Ceolwulf by name. Paithlessly he swore the required 
oath, and gave the desired hostages. He promised to be 
ready at any time indicated by his capricious masters to lay 
down his indefinite power, and to advance, by every means at 
his disposal, the interests of the army. As long as, in the 
promised manner, he employed himself to the advantage of 
the Danes, and especially as long as he extorted the revenues 
of their acres from the landowners, and robbed of their trea- 
sures those monasteries which had escaped destruction, so 
long he was allowed to remain in his position. But in the 
course of a few years, his masters, thinking they perceived 
that his zeal in their service was cooling, made no further 
scruple of dethroning him, of plundering him of all his wealth, 
and leaving him to die in the extremest poverty 3 . A great 

1 Chron. Sax. Ethel werd, Asser, and Henric. Hundingd. agree in their accounts 
of the events from 872 to 874. The two first are perhaps rather the most 
correct. 

2 " Hie saeldon Ceolwulfe anum unwisum cmges pegae myrcna rice." Chron, 
Sax. A. 874, is the most correct authority in this case. 

3 Ingulph. p. 870. 
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part of the country was thus completely in the power of the 
Danes, who now settled down in a civilised manner in the 
cities and in large districts. It is known that some of these 
places in the course of time laid down their ancient names, 
and took Scandinavian ones instead ; and that in these neigh- 
bourhoods, during a great part of the middle ages, many 
traits of language and customs betrayed a northern influ- 
ence 1 . 

In the year 875, the great army divided. As soon as the 
spring arrived, the Danes longed once more for the excite^ 
ment of their robber expeditions ; besides, it was impossible 
that such an immense mass of people could any longer find 
support at Hryeopendune. One division, commanded by 
Halfdene, turned towards the north. He took up his quar- 
ters at the mouth of the Tyne, and his troop laid waste all 
the neighbouring districts. As there was little more treasure 
left to seek among the Angles, the foray answered better 
now among the Picts and the Celtish dwellers in Strath 
Clyde, a state which extended from the Clyde along the 
west coast to the south, and also included the present Cum- 
berland. The poverty of the country compelled Halfdene to 
divide portions of it amongst his warriors, and also to depend 
for his own subsistence on agriculture 2 . 

The other division of the army, commanded by Askytel, 
Amund, and GTuthorm, who had found neither peace nor 
quiet in his Anglian kingdom, turned southwards, and es- 
tablished itself at Cambridge for the winter. During their 
abode at this place, the crafby leader matured a plan for 
bringing ruin on his most determined foe, the King of the 
"West Saxons, and seizing his far-extending possessions. In 
the spring of 876, the Danes suddenly forsook their quarters ; 
secretly and by night they went on board their ships, which 
were always in sailing order, and landed unexpectedly on 
the coast of Dorset. By a sudden surprise they made 
themselves masters of Wareham, which at that time could 
scarcely be called a town, and consisted chiefly of the ex- 
tensive buildings and estates of a nunnery. Still the place 
was peculiarly favourable to their marauding excursions, for 

1 Vide Lappenberg, p. 314. 

2 Chron. Sax. a. 815 ; Simeon Dunelm. de Gest. Reg. Angl. p. 681. 
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it lay between two small rivers, which fell into the sea at no 
great distance, and the water always formed the most secure 
ramparts for the pirates ; it was only westward that the 
country lay open, where they might repulse the attacks of 
the Saxons, or commit their depredations. This last they 
did without delay ; and a considerable portion of the neigh- 
bouring district met with a fearful visitation. The Danes 
experienced no warlike resistance from the inhabitants of 
that part of the country. Alfred, during the previous year, 
had frequently been out in the Channel with a small fleet ; 
and had at one time engaged victoriously with seven ships, of 
which he had taken one and put the rest to flight 1 , but was 
now compelled, by the exhausted resources and sinking 
courage of his people, to venture only small undertakings 
of this kind. He was no longer able to cope with the su- 
perior force of the enemy under their three sea-kings, and 
so he resolved once more to procure their departure by 
money. As soon as the avaricious heathen caught sight of 
the gold, they promised to comply with all his demands. 
According to the ancient custom among all the Germanic 
races, the king himself selected from the army those men as 
hostages whom he judged the most worthy to answer with 
life and limb for the faithful observance of the contract 3 . 
With the most solemn forms he personally received the 
promises of the assembled leaders. He first caused them to 
swear on the relics of the saints ; an oath, says Asser, which, 
next to one by the Deity, Alfred, as a Catholic Christian, 
held in the highest estimation. But if the only king had 
attached importance to this oath, he might well be accuse I 
of a pious folly in thinking to secure the good faith of the 
heathen by such means. It is rather to be supposed that a 
holy and supernatural influence was ascribed to mortal re- 
mains by all the indo-European nations, and especially by 
the Scandinavians 3 ; and therefore no one has any right to 
ridicule Alfred's credulity. He then caused the Northmen 
to perform a still more impressive ceremony, by which until 

1 Chron. Sax. and Ethelwerd, A. 875 ; Henric. Hunt. v. 739, mention seven 
ships ; Asser, p. 478, and Florent. Wigorn. i. 92, speak of six only. 

2 Chron. Sax. Ethelwerd, Asser, Florent. Wigorn. A. 876, confirmed by a 
document of Kemble's, No. 1069. 

3 Vide J. Grimm, Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache, p. 150. 
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that time they had never pledged themselves: they swore 
once more, on a holy bracelet, which, smeared with the blood 
of the sacrificial animals, was laid on an altar ; the highest 
and most inviolable form of oath among the northern races 1 . 
Thus the rites were radically the same on both sides, only 
the Saxons observed them as Christians, and the heathens 
according to the superstitions of their forefathers. 

But Alfred must have already known how little binding 
were contracts with such enemies, who had so often broken 
their most solemn promises. Even in the night which fol- 
lowed this solemn ceremony the Danes left Wareham in large 
numbers, and a troop of Saxon horsemen whom they met with 
on their march was attacked and destroyed 2 . A considerable 
number of Danes being thus furnished with horses, they 
overran and pillaged the neighbourhood in their hasty flight, 
entered Devonshire, and made themselves masters of the city 
of Exeter. As this place was again not far from the sea, and 
on a navigable river, it was as advantageously situated for 
them as "Wareham, which, however, they had by no means 
abandoned. Exeter afforded many facilities for their expe- 
ditions, which were connected in the closest manner with 
the ravages of their countrymen on the continent. The 
narrow Channel was no obstacle to the Danes in England ; 
their ships occasionally plundered the Frankish seaports, 
and Eollo, in later days the conqueror of Normandy, appears 
to have rested from his wild ravages in England during one 
whole winter 3 . All along the coast, the sea swarmed with the 
fleets of the bold pirates, and wherever an attack was made 
on Christian states, fresh swarms thronged to the scene of 
conflict, allured by hope of participation in the booty. Tra- 
versing the wild ocean in their frail barks, these ungovernable 
hordes, by their valour in warfare, completely mastered their 

1 Examples of this form of oath may be found in the translation of Lappen- 
berg's History, ii. p. 49, taken from Arngrim Jonas Ker. Island, i. 7, and from 
the Edda Torpe, Florent. Wigorn. i. 93, and in J. Grimm, Deutsche Eechtsal- 
terthiimer, p. 50, 8§6. 

2 Henric. Huntingd. v. 739, states alone, that they left on the following night. 
The account of the Saxon horsemen is only to be found in Asser, p. 478. 

3 This information, given by Asser, p. 479, was added by a later hand in MS. 
Cotton. It is probably taken from the false Annals, which bear Asser's name, 
printed by Gale, Script. Rer. Angl. iii. ] 65. Or it may have sprung from Chron. 
Turon. by Du Chesne Scriptt. Norman, p. 26. 
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opponents, who were indeed more disciplined, but somewhat 
enervated by their peaceful habits. But Alfred was not yet 
conquered ; as long as life remained to him, as long as one 
man stood by him, as long as he possessed one ship, he might 
venture to hope, and endeavour to defend his country. He 
had already directed his attention to the sea, and perceived 
that it was the principal stronghold of the enemy. As soon 
as he could engage successfully with them on their peculiar 
element, he felt that it would be possible for him to re- 
animate the drooping courage of his people on land, and to 
prepare some more effectual means of defence. When the 
oaths of the Danes were again violated, he did not for a 
moment delay the struggle, although the hordes of the enemy 
were inexhaustible ; and if in one day thousands of them 
were slain, on the next a double number would, as it were, 
spring from the earth. After the winter of 876-7 was passed, 
he collected together all his remaining forces to the conflict. 
He himself hastened with one division of his army into Devon- 
shire, and endeavoured to the best of his power to besiege 
and blockade the city of Exeter, then in possession of the 
Danes. He manned his ships with the boldest sailors, well 
accustomed to the coast 1 , and gave them orders to cruise in 
the Channel, and to watch that no transports laden with pro- 
visions or troops came to the Danes who were in his domi- 
nions. If any appeared, they were to be driven back ; and 
if the king's men felt themselves sufficiently strong, a sea- 
fight might be attempted. 

Faithfully did they follow their king's behest. In the 
spring of the above-mentioned year, the remainder of the 
Danish garrison of "Wareham embarked in a hundred and 
twenty vessels ; the armed warriors trusted themselves to the 
waves, and took a westerly direction, to carry aid to their 
beleaguered countrymen in Exeter. But for once the ele- 
ment usually so favourable to them, proved adverse. A 

1 Or does the " piratis " of Asser, p. 479, really mean that Alfred set sea- 
robbers in his ships? For I doubt the credibility of " jussit longas caves fabri- 
cari per regnum," which, as I have already remarked in the Introduction, seems 
to have been diverted from its right place. Chron. Sax. and Florence, state that 
the shipbuilding took place in 897. It is impossible that Alfred could have had 
ships built in his kingdom ; he must have had recourse to the most desperate 
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thick fog 1 lay upon the water, and violent spring storms had 
lashed the angry i waves into fury ; for a whole month the 
fleet was tossed about, and not able to land. In the midst 
of these perplexities Alfred's armament advanced intrepidly ; 
the Danish fleet, scattered by a storm, could not defend itself. 
The warriors in some of the ships were slain by the Saxons, 
tyut/the greater | portion of the vessels struck on the rocks on 
Swankge 2 , whe^e they weife beat to pieces, and with all they 
contained biiried beneath the waves 3 . [I 

The Dan|es in Exeter were meanwhile reduced to the 
greatest extremity; and as no help appeared, they were 
obliged to rbquest Alfred's permission to make a conditional 
retreat. They gave him as many hostages as he required, 
and swore many oaths besides. It was early m August, 877, 
that they l&ft Exeter 4 , and turned northwards ; whilst one 
division went into Mercia, the other entered Qjloucester, and 
left unmolested only the country lying immediately south of 
the Thames. In Mercia, Ceolwulf had, up to this thiie, re^ 
tained his despicable situation ; but the Danes now deprived 
him of a large portion of the kingdom, in order to settle in it 
themselves, and to divide it into small territories. In the 
meanwhile the Vikings, who had remained in Gloucester, 
entered into an alliance with another band of their country- 
men, which, a short time previously, had landed in a little 
state of Demetia (South Wales). This fleet was commanded 

1 It is particularly said in Chron. Sax. A. 877: "8a mette hiae micel myst 
on sae." 

2 On the coast of Dorset. A dangerous reef runs out into the sea, from a 
place called Peverel Point. 

3 Asser is our only authority k>r the sea-fight, all our other sources of infor- 
mation speak of the destruction of the fleet by a storm. Ethelwerd's peculiar 
account seems as if it were taken word for word from an old Anglo-Saxon song: 
elevant vela (dant vento carines), procella ingruit tristis (mergitur pars non 
minima) centum numero carinae (supremae juxta resperu), quae Suuanannic 
nuncupatur. 

4 Chron. Sax. A. 877 : On hderfeste. All our authorities, with the exception of 
Henric. Hunt, are little to be depended on for the chronology of the events in the 
years 876 and 877 ; they go from one year to the other in the most unsystematic 
manner. This confusion arises from the incorrect conclusions which the later 
chroniclers drew from the short notices in the Chron. Sax. Asser twice relates 
the destruction of the 120 ships ; and this repetition was introduced into the 
later MSS. from the so-called Annales Asserii. This is a fresh proof of the 
almost incredible mutilation of the text. 
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by a brother of Hingwar and Halfdene ; his name is not men- 
tioned, but we may guess it, without much doubt, to have 
been Hubba. The new comers, who expected booty in their 
plundering expeditions among the poor Celts in their moun- 
tains, and who soon found themselves disappointed in their 
expectations, incited the band so lately expelled from Exeter 
to join in a new attack on Wessex. The prospect of gain 
easily stifled any scruples of conscience on the part of the 
faithless Northmen in Gloucester ; they troubled themselves 
as little about the fate of their hostages as about their 
solemn oaths. Accordingly, in the beginning of the winter, ' 
partly on the north-western borders of the kingdom, partly 
in "Wessex itself, that fearful tempest began to gather, which, 
in the spring of the important year 878, was destined to 
burst so fatally over Alfred and all his dominions. 

The attack was now carried on by land and water, as it 
had been a year before from Wareham, and was especially 
directed against the western districts of the kingdom, which, 
until this time, had been much less devastated than the rest. 
Whilst the unknown sea-king, after he had slain many of the 
Christian Welsh, and robbed the poor people of the few goods 
anllljuaffiefrthey possessed, put to sea with three-and-twenty 
ships 1 ; the land army 2 , probably much strengthened by rein- 
forcements from Mercia, marched into Wiltshire, and took 
possession of the royal castle of Chippenham, lying on the 
left bank of the Avon. Prom this rallying-point their bands 
ranged the country, destroying everything with fire and sword. 
They overspread the land like locusts, and seemed, like them, 
to rise out of it 3 . The inhabitants, once so brave, but whom 
no hero-hearted ealderman now gathered under his banner, 
were seized with fear and terror ; those who were able, took 
their few remaining goods, and hastened to the sea-coast, to 
find a passage to the opposite kingdom of the Franks, and 
there seek refuge. In particular, bishops, priests, and 
monks, endeavoured to convey to a safe asylum beyond sea 
the relics, precious stones, and ornaments, belonging to their 

1 Ethelwerd says thirty, " cum triginta moneribus." 

2 According to later authorities, this was at Christmas. Asserii Annales, 
p. 166, " post theophanium ;" and Gaimar, v. 3125, " Puis ei Noel, li felon 
Daneis," &c. 

* Henric. Huntingd. v. 739 : " Operientesque terram quasi locustae." 
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monasteries. The people who remained were reduced to 
-the condition of servants and beggars by their cruel op- 
pressors 1 , and both country and people were in the wildest 
disorder. 

Some ships had meanwhile landed their troops in Devon- 
shire. There many faithful followers of the king had thrown 
themselves into a fortress which bore the name of Kynwith... 
Under their count, Adda 2 , they fought bravely with the 
heathen, and when forced to give way in the open field, they 
retired behind their walls. The place was (as Asser relates 
from his own personal observation 3 ) well fortified by nature 
on three sides, the east being excepted; and here the ram- 
part was but little fitted for defence, as, according to the 
custom of that time, it consisted merely of a wall of earth. 
The Danes, when they undertook the siege, thought they 
could force the inmates of the fortress to a surrender by 
starving them, but they were deceived ; for, notwithstanding 
the beleaguered Saxons had no spring within their walls, and 
suffered bitterly for want of water, they held out courage- 
ously. At last they determined to make an attempt at 
victory, or else die the death of heroes ; in the first dawn of 
morning they sallied forth, surprised the unprepared heathen, 
and destroyed the. greatest part of the unknown sea-king's 
army. Only a few stragglers in a wild flight reached their 
ships, which were drawn up on the shore at no great distance. 
A thousand Danes lay slain at Kynwith 4 . According to a 
romantic tradition, there was found, among the trophies borne 
away by the victors, the famous war-standard of the northern 
heroes, called the Baven, woven in one morning by the three 
daughters of Eegnar Lodbrok, for their brothers Hingwar 
and Hubba, and in whose centre the Sacred Bird fluttered 
its wings as if living when victory impended, but hung 
motionless and drooping when defeat was threatened 5 . 

1 Asser, p. 480 ; Ethelwerd, iv. 515 ; Roger de Wendover, i. 329. 

2 Only mentioned by Ethelwerd. 

3 " Sicut nos ipsi vidimus." Asser. ■ 

4 Asser, p. 481, gives this narration at full length, and says that 1200 Danes 
were killed. The Chronicle and Henric. Hunt, say 850; Ethelwerd, " 80 
decaden." 

5 In the worst copies of the Vita this is taken from the supposititious Annals ; 
but four MSS. of the Chronicle, B. C. D. E., also contain a short notice of it; 
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But this brilliant success of a handful of brave men was 
the last courageous effort at resistance. As the country was 
overspread far and wide with the robbing and murdering 
hordes, all the valour of these Saxons was in vain ; their king 
was not with them, and in no part of the kingdom did the 
warriors gather themselves together for the defence of their 
homes arid goods, their wives and children- All the weak 
and timorous people bowed their necks to the yoke of servi- 
tude, and those who still had something left; to hope for or- 
to save, fled over the sea, to lands where Christian people 
dwelt, and would gladly extend protection to the oppressed 
exiles. But besides the general panic and emigration, there 
was yefc another evil which flourished in the very heart of the 
unfortunate state, and aided the enemy in bringing it to the 
brink of ruin. It appears, not only from the general aspect 
of the affairs of the country and the sudden surprise of all 
the West Saxon district, but also from the testimony of an old 
historian 1 , that in that time of great peril bitter strife reigned 
among the inhabitants themselves. The discords engendered 
by difference of race and descent broke out once more ; the 
Celtic inhabitants of the west remembered that their ancient 
dominion had been torn from them by force, and now, when 
they saw their former conquerors threatened with a similar 
fate to their own, they were little inclined to make common 
cause with them. On the contrary, they rather leant towards 
the Northmen, as we have before remarked, with a kind of 
revengeful feeling ; although they must have hated the rob- 
bers, and their treachery bore them bitter fruits. Whilst this 
insubordination among his British subjects clouded Alfred's 
prospects of resistance, he also saw among his Grerman states 
disunion combining with fear to work their ruin. 

By far the greater part of the Grerman inhabitants who 
could not resolve on abandoning their homes, and who had 
taken refuge in forests and waste places there, to witness the 
destruction by the flames of those possessions descended to 

" and paer was se gut) fana genumen pie hie raefn h<Ston." Vide respecting a 
similar standard : Encomium Emmae, by Maseres, p. 16 ; and Langebek Scriptt. 
Rer. Danic, v. 95. 

1 Ethelwerd, iv. 517, writes at a later period, a. 886: " Aelfredo, quern in- 
genio, quern occursu non superaverat civilis discordia saeva, hunc et redemptorem 
suscepere cuncte." 
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thein from their ancestors, came forth from their hiding- 
places, to till the ground in the sweat of their brows for their 
greedy robbers. They saw their Anglian neighbours, after 
more years of oppression than they themselves had endured, 
still for the most part retaining their old property, and 
speaking their old language ; and they saw how resistance 
and courageous revolts had in their own case brought down 
more complete ruin. No command, no prayer, no entreaties 
of their once-beloved king, could move them to sacrifice their 
small possessions and their own personal safety for the pre- 
servation of the whole state. In scarcely any of the districts 
was there an earl, a noble, or bishop, who would place himself 
resolutely at the head of his property or diocese, and set 
a bold example of venturing on one last and desperate 
struggle. 

* It is not probable that this general want of consideration 
and courage broke out so suddenly as to have brought on the 
crisis of the sad year 878 ? Eor ten years there had been al- 
most continual fighting ; the numbers of the enemy had been 
constantly increasing, and those of the defenders as constantly 
diminishing. It has been before mentioned, that from the 
time of his accession, Alfred had not been able to undertake 
any great enterprise ; those means were no longer at his dis- 
posal by which the battle of Ashdune had been won, and of 
late years the strength of the country must have been greatly 
diminished by the above-mentioned causes. That is therefore 
an unlikely account given by a later chronicler, and eagerly 
caught up by a modern biographer 1 , which sets forth, that 
when the last attack of the Danes by land and water took 
place (which all our authorities show to havo. been at two 
different times, but which is considered here 1 as one and the 
same), Alfred assembled his remaining troops, and was de- 
feated in a great pitched battle at Chippenham. Not one of 
the ancient histories gives any information of such an event ; 
the narrative of Brompton rests, as is so frequently the case 
with him, on a confusion of events arising from a chronolo- 
gical error. The heroic renown of Alfred is by no means 

• Dr. Giles, " Life of Alfred the Great," vii. 184, lays great stress on Lis dis- 
covery, in Brompton, p. 811. But would he really gain anything by the fact, 
even if he were able to prove it ? 

H 
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augmented by this story. On the contrary, his royal great- 
ness was much more evinced by his conduct in the trying 
circumstances in which he was placed ; for when all around 
him was falling into decay by a slow ruin, he earnestly en- 
deavoured to restore it, and never lost the hope of success. 
That this is the concurrent testimony of all our oldest autho- 
rities, will be seen by the following pages. 

At the time when the Danes, leaving Gloucester for the 
south, took Chippenham ; when the northern standard was 
captured by the valiant defenders of Kinswith, of whose ulti- 
mate fate there is no further record ; when the heathen over- 
ran all the "West Saxon kingdom, and forced the inhabitants 
into subjection, there was only one 1 who did not abandon the 
cause and hide from the sight of his friends as well as of his 
enemies — Alfred, the king without a crown, but no less the 
stronghold and shield of his kingdom. At the moment when 
all seemed sunk in ruin, if he had lost hold of that trust in 
his God which had sustained him daily and hourly through a 
long series of trials ; if he had sought and found a desperate 
death, or again relied on the word of the perfidious heathen ; 
if he had gone quietly to die as a pious pilgrim in Eome, like 
the last King of Mercia — with him would have perished 
the hope that England would preserve the Christian faith. 
The British inhabitants would truly not have rescued 
Christianity ; the monks, who, after the destruction of their 
monasteries, had either fled singly into foreign countries or 
taken up their abode in waste places as hermits, had made no 
impression by their preaching on the minds of the rough bar- 
barians. These, brought up amidst ice and storms, held fast 
to their awful deities of Asgard and the "Walhalla, and on the 
ancient sites the abandoned Saxon worship was again replaced 
by bloody sacrifices to Thor and "Woden. The conquered 
Christians, who still retained many remnants of their ancient 
superstition, now, when their leaders and teachers were 
either departed or become powerless, forsook by degrees the 
blessings of their conversion, and turned anew to the idol- 
altars on which their conquerors sacrificed. 

1 Four words in Chron. Sax. a. 878, are very powerful in their plain simplicity: 
" And paes aftres (folces) pone maes tandael hie geridon. And him to gecirclon. 
buton pam cyninge Aelfrede." 
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But Alfred lived, and in 'him the firm conviction that Pro- 
vidence had elected him as the protector and champion of the 
doctrines of the Cross, and the saviour and support of the 
Saxon race. It was only because he was inspired by this 
persuasion that he was able to suppress the desire he must 
have felt, of endeavouring to provide for his own safety 
and that of the few who were still bound to him by the 
ties of blood or fidelity. His just discrimination in the 
extremest need, when he saw his country devastated around 
him, and his people fallen and put under the yoke, en- 
abled him to select the place where he might conceal him- 
self with a few companions until the interrupted contest 
could be resumed. In the marshy lands, full of stagnant 
water, rushes, and willow-plantations, in the wild and barren 
districts of Somersetshire, where at that time agriculture had 
scarcely begun to redeem the soil from the wilderness, he 
sought an asylum, accompanied by some followers, among 
whom was Ethelnoth 1 , the ealderman of the place. There 
followed him his wife and his children, perhaps also his 
mother-in-law and his sister, and all who still belonged to the 
royal house of Wessex, patiently to endure with him every 
privation and every grief. 

In the history of the world there is one often-recurring 
fact, viz., that the saviour of a whole kingdom, and the re- 
peller of its foreign conquerors, has sprung from some remote 
province left rude by nature, and uncultivated from its dtfij- 
cult access. From the unimportant mountain-ridge - of As- 
turia, Pelayo, the last offshoot of the Goths, and the wonder- 
accompanied hero of Spain, took the first steps towards the 
expulsion of the Moors from the" Peninsula, which was not 
completely accomplished for more than seven centuries 2 . 
Prom the eastern borders of Prussia resounded the first 
call to arms, which had for its result the driving of Na- 
poleon's army from Germany. It is a beautiful trait in 

1 Ethelwerd, iv. 515, has preserved his name. He is the same man whom the 
Chron. Sax. and Ethelwerd, under the year 894, point out as ealderman of the 
district. Vide Lappenberg, p. 318, n. 3. 

2 I find this interesting narration in Mariana's Historia de Espana, lib. vil 
c. 1 : " Solo el infante Don Pelayo, como el que venia de la aleuna y sangre de 
los Godos, sin embargo de los trabajos que avia padecido, resplandecia, y se se£a- 
lava en valor y grandeza de animo." 

e2 
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the character of a valiant nation when, after centuries have 
elapsed, it holds in grateful remembrance 1 the spot whence 
its salvation from great danger once proceeded, and which 
must ever be to it as the cradle of its freedom. And thus, 
to this day, when Alfred, his sufferings and his deeds, are 
the themes of conversation, the Englishman points out with 
pride to the stranger the low lands of Somerset. 

In this inhospitable spot Alfred and his companions had to 
pass many winter months. "We cannot of course, at this day, 
describe in detail the privations they endured ; it is certain 
that but scanty sustenance could be found in the marshes ; 
and Asser 3 relates, that the king with his little band, con- 
sisting of a few nobles, warriors, and vassals, were sometimes 
obliged to make a sally against the heathen, and even the 
Christian dwellers in the neighbourhood who had succumbed 
to the Danish authority, and, either secretly or in open con- 
test, obtain something to eat and drink, and thus sustain 
their own lives and carry back relief to the women and chil- 
dren, who remained in the thickets. Alfred, whom the Danes 
and conquered Saxons must have thought entirely lost, lived 
such a needy and insecure life as probably never, to say the 
least, fell to the lot of any other king. 

The interest that lies in these reverses of fortune afforded 
a wide field for fiction ; and it is therefore not surprising 
that after their freedom was achieved, and the people were 
informed of the sufferings their king had undergone, that a 
series of narrations sprung up, which gradually took the 
character of traditions. Men, inspired by gratitude, delighted 
to embellish, in speech and writing, the history of the 
miseries that preceded their deliverance, by relating many 
exploits and mischances, and in adorning the simple beauty 
of the truth by the creations of a natural poetry. If in later 
centuries the English people, in its love for bodily courage 
and mental independence, found such rich material for poetry 
and romance in Here ward, the last Saxon, who so long bade 
defiance to William the Conqueror, from the marshes in the 

1 " Ostenduntur ah accolis loca singula, in quibus vel make fortunae copiam, 
vei bonae persensit inopiam." Wilh. Malm. G. Reg. Angl. ii. § 121. 

4 Florence says, in the same words, that Alfred fought also with Christians, 
" Qui se Paganorum subdiderant dominio," seems to me to belong to an earlier 
occurrence, 
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Isle of Ely, and also in the bold yeoman, Eobin Hood, who 
bent his bow in Sherwood Forest, and with it protected the 
poor man, and punished his oppressors, we can easily im- 
agine that a similar poetical halo would surround the Saxon 
king when he emerged from the wilds of Somerset as a con- 
queror ; especially when the dangers he had incurred became 
known. Posterity treated him as one of the heroes of all 
time 1 . The rich treasury of marvels belonging to the middle 
. ages is still open to us, and a popular warrior takes as im- 
portant a place in it as a saint. Amongst the narratives of 
Alfred's abode in the marshes, it is easy to make a distinc- 
tion between those related by the people and those which 
the monks blended with the tales of their saints. Legend 
sprung from tradition, and these two different kinds of nar- 
ration succeed each other in the order of their origin ; and it 
is instructive to investigate their nature and development, 
even if we do not expect to discover any truth in them, 
and wish to see all fiction excluded from the pages of genuine 
history. 

The following must be reckoned among the narrations of 
the traditionary series, and is first met with in the " Life 
of St. JSTeot," about the end of the tenth century, and is next 
copied into the "Annals," and from thence into the later 
manuscripts of the " Biography of Alfred 2 ." 

One day it chanced that the king arrived at the hut of one 
of his cowherds, who kept in his faithful heart the secret of 
his king's concealment. Whilst the man was gone to his 
daily labour, and his wife was occupied in baking bread, the 
stranger sat down by the fire, and began industriously to 
mend and make bows and arrows and other implements of 
warfare. The woman, who, from the stranger's poor and 
needy aspect, thought that he was a serf and one of her 
husband's companions, gave the bread in charge to him, and 
went out to see after the cattle. After a while she returned ; 
and when she found her baking burnt and spoiled, she flew 
at him in a rage, and with abusive words cried out : 

1 We are led to remember Frederick the Great, and one of the numerous 
events of his life which have become traditional, related by Ranke: "Neun 
Biicher Preussischer Geschichte," ii. 246. 

2 Asser, p. .480 ; " Life of St. Neot," in Saxon, by Gorham ; History and 
Antiquities of Eynesbury and St. Neots, i. 259. 
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Holla, companion ! 
Dost not see that the Dread there is burning? Why lazily sit, and not turn it? 
Ready enough wilt thou be to take it from us and devour it. 

The hexameters, which haye crept into the prose narrative, 
cast suspicion on it, and serve to convince us that the whole 
l^ad been a popular song. The pious reflections with which 
the anonymous biographer of St. Neot accompanies the story, 
do not add much to the evidence for its authenticity. Ac- 
cording to him, the king, in the early years of his reign, was 
supercilious to his inferiors with all the arrogance of youth, and 
harshly rejected their complaints and petitions. Upon this his 
kinsman, the holy JN"eot, who was still alive, was much grieved, 
and in a prophetic warning unfolded to him the approachr 
ing period of misfortune. But Alfred did not heed this, until 
the Divine Disposer of all punishment visited his folly, and 
reduced him so low, that he was driven from his throne, de- 
prived even of necessaries, and roughly treated under the 
roof where he had found shelter. In itself the tale is not 
improbable, and it may very well have been among the 
number of those which Alfred, in happier days, related to 
Asser and other friends 1 . But Florence says nothing of the 
occurrence, and this shows satisfactorily that it is not to be 
found in the genuine " Yita." Still it is worthy of note 
that Florence, in one of his narrations, seems to indicate the 
true foundation of the anecdote. In the account which he 
gives of the elevation of Denewulf to the Bishopric of Win- 
chester, he says : " This man, if we may trust the report 2 , at 
his advanced age was not acquainted with the art of reading, 
and in his early days had been a swineherd. When Alfred 
lived an exile in the forests, he became acquainted with 
Denewulf as he was driving his swine to the oak-woods to 
feed on acorns. The natural talent of the man interested 
the king, who took pains with his instruction, and afterwards 

1 " Solebat ipse postea, in tempora feliciora reductus, casus suos jucunda 
hilarique comitate familiaribus exponere." Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 121. Vide trans- 
lation of Lappenberg, ii. 53, n, 2. 

2 Florent. Wigorn. i. § 97: "Si famae creditur:" but the "res digna mi- 
raculo " seems rather enigmatical, if Denewulf, after the lapse of some years, 
was converted from a swineherd into a bishop. The " vaccarius " of the Vita 
Sti Neoti, and of Asser, is also " subulcus." The " driving his ' porcos ad solita 
pascua,' " is from Roger de Wend, i, 330, who follows the pseudo Asser in the rest 
of the narration. 
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promoted him to a higli dignity." We here have an ex- 
ample of how tradition sports with facts and persons^ and so 
completely overpowers them that the rescuing of the simple 
truth is not possible. 

In another narration, Alfred is said to have gathered toge- 
ther a band of fugitive and valiant comrades in his fastness 
at Athelney, and then to have gone disguised as a minstrel 
into the camp of the Danish king, accompanied only by one 
faithful servant. Alfred delighted the Danes by his skill in 
singing and playing the songs of his native land, and during 
his stay, which lasted many days, he penetrated into the 
privacy of the royal tent, where he saw and heard the plans 
and proceedings of his enemies. On his return from his re- 
connoitring expedition, he immediately assembled his people, 
made them advance silently on the Danes, and gained a bril- 
liant victory 1 . This is all probable enough, and its proba- 
bility is increased as we are aware of Alfred's love for min- 
strelsy ; but the most ancient accounts drawn from Saxon 
sources do not mention it. Norman authors alone relate that 
the Saxon king performed a similar exploit to one achieved 
afterwards by the Dane Aulaf, who went as a harper into the 
camp of King Athelstan 2 . The spirit, too, which breathes 
in this romantic story, is more Scandinavian-Norman than 
Saxon. 

Belonging to the legendary, or in other words, the ecclesi- 
astical traditionary series, is another account, which proceeds 
from the north of England, and rather does honour to the 
wonder-working Cuthbert than to the person of the revered 
monarch. According to William of Malmesbury, Alfred him- 
self related to his friends how the holy bishop appeared to him 
and aided his deliverance. The king was still dwelling at Athel- 
ney in great need. His followers had gone to fish in a neigh- 
bouring stream, and he was sitting in his hut, his wife only 
being with him. He was endeavouring to console his spirit, 
oppressed with the weight of cares, by reading the Psalms of 
David, when a poor man appeared in the doorway and prayed 
for a piece of bread. Full of true humanity, Alfred received 
the beggar as though he had been the Saviour himself, and 
divided with him the last loaf of bread he possessed, and the 

* Ingulph. p. 869; Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 121 ; Guido, by Alberich. a. 880. 
2 Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 131. 
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scanty portion of wine that yet remained in the pitcher. 
The guest suddenly vanished — the bread was unbroken, the 
pitcher full of wine to the brim. Soon after the fisher- 
men returned from the river laden with a rich booty. In 
the following night St. Cuthbert appeared to him in a dream, 
and announced that his sufferings were about to end, and 
gave him all particulars of time and place. The king rose 
early in the morning, crossed over to the main land in a boat, 
and blew his horn three times, the sound inspiring his friends 
with courage, and carrying terror into the hearts of his ene- 
mies. By noon five hundred gallant warriors gathered round 
him, he acquainted them with the commands of Grod, and 
led them on to victory, 

This is the purport of the legend of St. Cuthbert, which, 
from internal evidence, seems to have been drawn up in the 
reign of King Edmund I. in the second half of the tenth 
century, soon after the monks of Lindisfarn and Durham, 
who had long wandered up and down the country with their 
sacred treasures and the miracle-working bones of their saints, 
had again found a quiet resting-place. How few correct his- 
torical accounts of Alfred were extant in the north of the 
island, may be learnt from the fact that Alfred was there 
considered to have passed three whole years in the marshes 
of Glastonbury 1 . 

"William of Malmesbury 2 gives a somewhat different version 
of the legend of the Northumbrian saint. Cuthbert, accord- 
ing to him, merely appeared to the sleeper, and addressed 
him in a formal speech, to the effect that Alfred and his 
country had now expiated their sins, and that in a short time 
the exiled king would be restored to his throne, and his 
people would be free. As a token that Grod had not for- 
gotten him, his companions who had gone out to fish should 
return with nets well filled, although the water was at the 
time covered with thick ice. On Alfred's awaking, he 
found that his mother 3 , who slept near him, had dreamt 
the same dream; both were filled with astonishment at 

1 Hist. St. Cuthberti, Twysden, p. 71-72. 

2 Be Gest. Keg. Angl. ii. § 121 ; also Ingulph. p. 869. 

3 This could not have been Osburgha, as Lappenberg states, p. 319: the older 
authorities suppose it to have been his wife. His mother-in-law Eadburgha, 
whom Asser had seen, may have been still alive. 
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the wonderful occurrence, when the fishermen soon after 
dragged in their heavy burden, which would have been suffi- 
cient to feed a large ariny. According to others, it was 
St. JSTeot who appeared to the king in a vision of the night, 
and who, after he had confessed his sins and undergone the 
Divine punishment, encouraged him to inflict a speedy and 
deserved revenge upon the enemies of his country and his 
faith. 

The inquirer into history ought in justice to abstain from 
any decision on this variously-told legend ; its priestly origin 
is evident. Founded on Alfred's distress, charity, and faith, 
it associates him with St. Cuthbert, whose renown then first 
penetrated into the south of the island. Perhaps the church 
of Durham thought in this manner to evince its gratitude for 
the donations by which at a later period it was enriched, and 
which, although provided for by Alfred, were first actually- 
bestowed by his successor. But it is time that we leave this 
digression into the regions of fable, and return to history. 

Easter 1 of the year 878 had arrived ; nature, roused from 
her wintry sleep, began once more to live anew, and with 
her wakening, brave hearts beat higher, and believed more 
firmly in the possibility of freeing their fatherland. The 
king and his followers left their huts and hiding-places, in 
which they had taken refuge, from the cold of winter and 
the attacks of their enemies. "With their united skill they 
constructed a fortification at a place which was very favour- 
ably situated for the purpose, and which, under the name 
of Aethelinga-Eig (pronounced together Athelney, i. e. the 
Prince's Island), has become highly renowned as the point 
from which Alfred sallied forth to reconquer his kingdom. 
This island lay in the neighbourhood of the present Somer- 
ton, east of the Parrot, at the place where it joins the little 
river Thone 2 , and consists of an eminence rising high above 
the surrounding country, which is always damp, and frequently 
overflowed by the tide. This spot, owing to its difficulty of 
access, needed but little and light labour from human hands 
to render it impregnable. At the end of the seventeenth 

1 Easter, in 878, fell on the 23rd March. All our authorities take the follow- 
ing account from Sax. Chron. and agree unanimously on its principal points, as 
on the course of the events. 

2 Lappenberg, translation, ii. 53. - 
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century even, the nature of the ground rendered it unfavour- 
able for military operations 1 . 

That Alfred had chosen this place with the keen eye of a 
general, and that he remained there for a long time, is evi- 
dent by the inscription on the famous jewel which in later 
times was found there, and which bears the name of the king, 
as well as from the monastery which Alfred piously caused to 
be erected out of gratitude to the place of his refuge. 

From the stronghold of Athelney Alfred doubtlessly 
unfolded his standard— that golden dragon which once 
shone in battle against Mercians and Britons, and which, 
after a long resistance, had been forced to quail before the? 
northern raven. As soon as the people in the neighbourhood; 
saw it, and knew that their king yet lived, they all joyfully 
hastened to him, and courage began to return to the faint- 
hearted. The nobles of Somerset especially were among the 
first to join him with their followers^ and to bring effective 
assistance to the enterprises which were now again actively 
carried on against the Danish hordes. The little army was 
kept in constant exercise, in order to form the solid germ of 
a larger one. And even now it was sufficient to show the 
enemy that they were not yet undisputed masters of the 
country ; it was sufficient to proclaim to the dispirited in- 
habitants of the rest of the Saxon districts, that the time of 
their deliverance was at hand, and at the same time to sum- 
mon them to arms. After a short respite had taken place, 
and his skirmishes had been crowned with success, Alfred 
thought that the moment was arrived when he might attempt 
an open attack. In the seventh week after Easter, between 
the 5th and 12th May, on a pre-arranged day, he moved from 
his fortress to Egbertes-stan (Brixton 3 ), lying to the east of 
the forest of Selwood 3 , which at that time formed a boundary 
between Devonshire and Somerset. To this place nocked, 
weapon in hand, the inhabitants of the neighbouring counties 
of Somerset, Wilts, and those dwellers in Hants who had not 

1 Vide Macaulay's History of England, i. 604. 

2 Now called " Brixton Deverill," in Wilts. 

3 Instead of "Sealwudu," the pasture wood, Simeon of Durham, de Gest. Reg. 
Angl. p. 681, gives " Mucelwudu," which seems to be ratification of the false 
translation of Asser and Florence: Silva magna — the Welsh Coitmawr. Or is 
seal, sel an adjective meaning great? 
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fled beyond sea 1 . Rejoicingly they greeted their beloved 
king, who, after long suffering, stood before them as one risen 
from the dead. Alfred, who now first saw an army again 
gathered round him, enjoyed one night of quiet sleep, and the 
next morning, starting at earliest dawn, took a north-eastern 
direction, in order to reach the Danes, who still held their 
camp at Chippenham. The army rested the' following night 
at Okely 3 , and then, without further delay, marched till x they 
came up with the enemy in the afternoon, at a place called; 
Ethandune 3 . 

On the news of Alfred's reappearance, the Danes had here 
hastily assembled all their forces, and now they stood pre- 
pared to defend their plunder against its rightful possessors. 
A most desperate conflict ensued. Alfred made his warriors 
advance in a compact phalanx 4 , and, thanks to these tactics, 
sustained without wavering the furious onsets of the North- 
men, and finally gained a complete victory over the enemy. 
Many were slain during a hasty retreat ; and before the con- 
quered army could reach the gates of their fortress, which 
we may suppose to have been Chippenham itself, many pri- 
soners were taken by the victors,, as well as a large number 
of cattle. 

1 Gaimer, v. 3168, mentions the names of some of the nobles: 

I Co est del hest de Selewode 

Ceolmer vint contre le e Chude, 
Od les barons de Sumersete, 
De Wilteschire e de Dorsete. 
De Hamteschire i vint Chilman 
Ki les barons manda per ban ; 

but a confirmation of this is nowhere to be found, and the name Ceolmer, which 
immediately follows Selewode, seems very suspicious, as it may have originated in 
a misconception of the Celtic Coitmawr, which is found in Asser. 

2 Or Iglea. Supposed to be Leigh, now Westbury, Wilts. 

3 I have permitted myself to take the time of day from the Norman rhyming 
Chronicler, v. 3189: 

E lendemain, a hure de none 
Done sunt venuz a Edensdone. 

According to Simeon, Alfred arrived before Ethandune " post tertium diem," 
and fought from sunrise throughout a great part of the day. Ethandune, most 
probably, is Edington, near Westbury. 

4 Asser: Cum densa testudine atrociter belligerans. 
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The captives were immediately put to the sword, and 
Alfred began to lay siege to the place 1 . 

This was a very great and sudden change of fortune, such 
as rarely occurs in the life of man. A few days made a 
conquering general of the exiled and supposed dead king, 
and he who so shortly before had been obliged to hide in 
the wilderness, now saw his followers joyfully hastening to 
his banner, and held the flower of the enemy's strength, fast 
besieged in its fortress. , 

Fourteen days elapsed, and then the Danes, vanquished by 
hunger, cold, and misery, and reduced to the extreme of 
despair by their necessities, prayed Alfred to raise the siege. 
They submitted to him ; he was at liberty to take as many 
hostages as he pleased from the army, while they did not 
require one man on his part ; an unaccustomed concession, 
by which the Danes acknowledged themselves vanquished. 
They also promised to observe this contract more faithfully' 
than they had done their former ones, which they had so fre- 
quently broken, and to quit the kingdom with all speed. 

Alfred, pitying the wretched men 3 , once more accepted 
their hostages, and received their oaths ; but if other and 
much firmer security had not been given, it is probable that 
he would have had to rue, as bitterly as he had heretofore 
done, his confidence in the vows of the heathen. G-uthorm, 
who commanded this army, and who was by far the most 
powerful Yiking who had yet appeared in England, caused 
it to be notified to the King of "Wessex that he was de- 
sirous of embracing Christianity, There is no reason to 
suppose that Alfred had made this step one of the conditions 
of the treaty ; the first idea of it, even though insincere, and 
inspired alone by present necessity, seems to have arisen in 
the mind of the heathen. He himself ruled over Christian 
subjects, whose religious faith was stronger than their war- 
like courage ; and there were already becoming evident the 
first signs of the victory acquired by the Christian doctrine 
over the arms of its oppressors, which, in the course of years, 

1 Later authors, as Brompton and Gaimar, make Hubba fall at Chippenham, 
but in the previous year — resting their opinion on the fact that a funereal mound 
existed there, bearing the name of Ubbelowe. 

2 Asser: " Sua ipsius misericordia motus." 
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so frequently occurred. To no one could such a conversion 
be more welcome than to Alfred. He fought not only for 
the restoration of his kingdom, but also for the national 
faith, and he joyfully took advantage of the circumstance, 
when the first Danish king declared his wish to embrace 
that faith. Alfred immediately ratified the treaty, and the 
Danes departed, northwards. Seven weeks 1 afterwards, 
G-uthorm, accompanied by thirty of his noblest > warriors, 
appeared in Alfred's camp, which was again pitched in 
Somersetshire, at Aller, a place not far from Athelney. IV 
must have been a proud and inspiring hour for Alfred, when, , 
amidst all the solemnities of the Church, he presented 
Gr-uthorm for baptism, and became sponsor for him, giving 
him the name of Athelstan : his country was free, his greatest 
enemy become a Christian, and his steadfast heart beat high 
with solemn triumph. G-uthorm, with his companions, who 
had allowed themselves to be baptized with their prince, 
tarried for twelve days in the Saxon camp. On the eighth 
day the solemn ceremony-of the chrism-loosing 2 took place 
at Wedmore. This was performed by the Ealderman Ethel- 
noth 3 . 

The meeting of the two kings in the beginning of July had 
yet another object. JNot only in a spiritual manner through 
this baptism was a way to be opened for a reunion and peace- 
ful intercourse between the two Grerman races, but a worldly 
league had to be established in a political point of view. 
Wessex was freed from the Danes, but it had no power to 
drive them from the rest of England. It was therefore a 
wise step of Alfred's to leave the baptized sea-king in posses- 
sion of those English lands that for many years he had called 
his own. This settlement of the Danes became in the end a 
real blessing to the island, for by degrees the two people 
became bound together by the bonds of religion and com- 
merce. At Wedmore, where the first "West Saxon Witena- 

1 Chron. Sax, a, 878, in. : " Wucan " seems to be a clerical error. 

2 The clorismal was a white linen cloth, put on the head when the rite of 
baptism was performed, and taken off at the expiration of eight days. 

3 Asser, Octavo die ; chrism-lising, Chron. Sax. ;' chrismatis solutio, Asser 
and Florent. Wigorn. are undoubtedly the same with Ethelwerd's " dux pariter 
Aethelnoth abluit post lavacrum eundem in loco Vuedmor," and Gaimar's " a 
Wedmor furent desaleez." 
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gemot 1 was held after the time of oppression, the following 
^arrangements were entered into 2 . Alfred and the West 
Saxon "Witan on the one hand, and Ghithorm and the nobles 
and inhabitants of East Anglia on the other, agreed that the 
boundary of the two kingdoms should commence at the mouth 
of the Thames, run along the river Lea to its source, and at 
Bedford turn to the right along the Ouse as far as "Watling 
Street. According to tins arrangement, there fell to Alfred's 
share a considerable portion of the kingdom of Mercia, which 
was thereby protected from the invasions of the Scandina- 
vians. The remaining part of this treaty comprehended tho 
foundations of the laws of national commerce, which, derived 
from this source, were received in common by both nations ; 
the "Were-G-eld, a fine for murder, was also confirmed, and a, 
strict judicial inquiry instituted into other points of dispute, 
of which many must have existed among the colonised war- 
riors. Under the successors of both kings, all treaties were 
subject to ecclesiastical control. On the twelfth day after his 
baptism, GruthormT and his companions took leave of Alfred, 
who loaded them with rich presents 3 . The Danish king led 
his people to Cirencester, where he remained quietly en- 
camped with the largest portion of them during the year 
879 ; but all those who refused to become Christians received 
warning to depart beyond sea under the command of the 
powerful Hasting 4 . Conformably to the tenor of the 
agreement, the whole army ought to have abandoned that 
part of Mercia ; but Alfred seems to have had neither will 
nor power to enforce its instant removal. There was work 
enough for him at home in re-establishing all that had been 
destroyed ; and the re-uniting of the many ancient bonds and 
relations which had been torn asunder, cost him more time 
and trouble than the fortunate reconquering of his country 

1 Kemble, the Saxons in England, ii. 251, assumes this as certain. 

2 " iElfredes and Gu'Srumes frid in." Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, 
ed. Thorpe, i. 151, ff. 

3 For Asser's " Multa et optima aedificia," Lappenberg rightly reads " in 
beneficia," The Chron. Sax. also says, " aud he hine miclum and his geferan 
mid feo weortude." Henric. Hunt. : " Multa munera." Simeon Dunelm. : " Multa 
dona." 

4 Will. Malmesb. i?, § 121 ; and in the same words, Elinand, in Alberich's 
Chron., a. 880, ed. Liebnitz. 
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had done. Gruthorm also, who had played so great and suc- 
cessful a part in lawless expeditions by sea and land, could 
not tame? himself down immediately to lead a quiet life in his 
principality as a Christian ruler. The unappeasable longing 
after plunder and adventures tempted him as strongly as 
ever, and he still hoped to gratify it in some mode or an- 
other. 

The mighty stream in which the northern sea- warriors at 
that time swept over the whole west of Europe was yet bv 
no means passed by. Many bold Vikings, with their un- 
governable hordes, filled the Christian states of the Continent, 
and their weak princes, with terror and dismay. Here and 
there, truly, the heathens sustained a complete overthrow ; 
but experience soon showed that they were not to be driven 
away by one defeat. Although Alfred had chastised and 
chased them from his dominions, he was obliged to hold him- 
self in constant readiness to meet fresh assaults. Yet it 
seemed as though he had inspired the enemy with a certain 
reverence for him by his speedily-won victory, for a large 
body of Danes, which in 879 had sailed up the Thames and 
settled at Pulham, at the end of winter returned to the 
Netherlands. Their leader, the terrible Hasting 1 , who had 
already for many years filled the Frankish coast, the adjacent 
country, and even the shores of the Mediterranean Sea,, with 
his terrible renown, thought it advisable to seek further 
plunder in the kingdom of the Carlovingians. With what 
interest the Saxons at that time watched the devastating foot- 
steps of tjieir adversaries, is, during the next period, evident 
by the short notices in the Chronicles. The, land of the 
Franks suffered fearfully ; beginning at G-hent, the ravaging 
army poured on along the banks of the rivers Maas, Scheldt, 
Somme, and Seine, towards the interior ; Conde and Amiens^ 
were laid waste, and at Haslo and Saucourt decisive battles 
were fought 2 . At the same time pirates overspread the 
seas, and Alfred, anxious for the safety and defence of his 

V The authorities for the history of his actions are collected together by Lap- 
penberg, p. 321, n. 3. It seems very probable to me that Hasting had been at 
Ethandune and Chippenham, and came to Fulham from Cirencester by sea. 

2 Chron. Sax. a. 880 to 885 ; with which may be compared the Frankish His- 
tories of Hincmar, a. 880, and Annal. Vedast. a. 880, Pertz M. G. S.S. i. 
512, 518. 
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country, did not delay to set out himself, with the few ships 
he possessed, to protect his shores from robbery. In the open 
sea he met and gave battle to four JDanish transports ; the 
Saxons fought bravely, conquered two of them, and slaughtered 
their crews. The other two made a more desperate resist- 
ance, and only surrendered to the king when their defenders 
were no longer able, from the blows and wounds they had re- 
ceived, to hold their weapons 1 . 

How did the baptized Athelstan reconcile himself to his 
unwonted state of peace, when he heard the ancient battle- 
cry resounding over the sea ? All connexion with his coun- 
trymen, whose principal strength was now swarming on the 
Frisian and Erankish coasts, was to all intents and purposes 
broken off by his adoption of Christianity. In the beginning 
of the year 880, he went with his army into East Anglia, 
and took possession of the dominions assigned to him by the 
peace of "Wedmore, and divided the lands among his followers. 
But the change from a wandering to a settled life, and still 
more the transformation of the old sea-robber's nature, could 
not be effected all at once. Before he had surrendered to 
Alfred's victorious arms and abjured heathenism, Isembart, 
a near relation of the Erankish monarch, and who had been 
exiled, owing to a quarrel with his king, was received as a 
guest by Gruthorm, and accompanied him in h}s incursion on 
the west of England. After the peace was - concluded, and 
its arrangements put in operation, military affairs recalled 
Isembart, and Athelstan made no scruple of joining him in 
his expedition. The faithless vassal and the newly-baptized 
heathen devastated the country with fire and sword, as 
fiercely as the last-comers from the north, until at last they 
were most deservedly vanquished in the battle of Ludwig, near 
Saucourt 3 . Thereupon Athelstan probably returned at once 
to his own dominions ; but when, a few years later, some of 

1 Chron. Sax. a. 882. 

2 Guido, by Alberich, a. 881, and Chron. S. Richarii, ap. Bouquet, viii. 273. 
The traditionary Gormo, of the Saxo-Grammat. lib. ix. ; and, Gorm hin Enske, 
(Gorm the Englishman), who was baptized in England, Chronic. Erici Regis ap. 
Langebek Scriptt. Rer. Danic. i. 158; Gurmund, Wilh. Malm. ii. § 121, and 
Alberich; and Guaramund, in Chron. Rich, are certainly one and the same 
person. The Anglo-Saxon form of the name is Guthrurn. I have employed, 
with Kemble, the complete Northern Guporm, i. e. the Battle- worm, 
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the vanquished Northmen appeared on the coast of Kent, 
Alfred suspected that the ruler of East Anglia made common 
pause with them. In the summer of 885 they landed near 
Kochester, and prepared to besiege the castle, whilst they sur- 
rounded themselves with a rampart. The ancient inhabitants 
of Kent suffered much from their attacks. They were still 
occupied with their fortifications when Alfred with his troops 
levied in Kent, which had returned to its old allegiance 
since the victory of 878, advanced to oppose these aggres- 
sions. The heathen did not venture to make a stand against, 
him, from their ramparts ; but made a hasty retreat to their 
ships, and put to sea 1 . Horses and prisoners fell to the - 
share of the Saxons. In the mean while Athelstan and his 
people had openly broken the treaty of "Wedmore. Their 
perjury was shown by the fact that they neglected to fill up 
the vacancies which occurred, by death or other circum- 
stances, in the number of hostages who were in Alfred's 
power ; and when a part of the fleet vanquished at Ro- 
chester arrived at Beamfleot (Bemfieet), in Essex, they en- 
tered into alliance with it, and recommenced their former 
misdeeds 3 . 

Alfred, who still remained in Kent, assembled and manned 
all his available naval force to punish the faithless Athel- 
stan, his godson and sworn ally, for his broken oath. The 
fleet received instructions to show no mercy to the East 
Saxon and Anglian shores 3 , but to treat them as an enemy's 
country, and to do them all possible damage. At the 
mouth of the Stour, the Saxons met sixteen ships of the 
Viking ; a desperate sea-fight ensued, and the Northmen 
were completely defeated and put to the sword. Their 

1 Chron. Sax. Ethelwerd, iv. 516, Asser, p. 483. 

2 Lappenberg, p. 326, n. has endeavoured to connect Ethelwerd, iv. 516, where 
almost every word presents an enigma, with Chron. Sax. a, 885 : " Se here on 
Eastenglum braee frid wrS Aelfred cyning." His judgment is far preferable 
to that of the editor of the Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 516, n. d. who thinks that 
doubtful period originally belonged to the year 894. Ethelwerd's Chronicle 
especially is come down, to us in a most deplorable condition — it cannot possibly 
have been composed in such barbarous and unintelligible Latin. 

3 Chron. Sax. 885; Asser, 483; Florent. i. 100: the " praedendi causa" of 
the two last does not surprise me ; Alfred had every right to allow the possessors 
of those provinces to be pillaged, as soon as they showed themselves inimicaJ 
to him. 
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. vessels, with the treasures contained in them, were carried 
off by the conquerors ; but as they were about to leave the 
mouth of the river, on their return home, they were suddenly 
attacked by the East Anglian and other Yikings, with a naval 
force superior to their own, and saw their scarcely- won vic- 
tory snatched from them. The results of this misfortune 
might have been very important to Alfred and his nation, for 
G-uthorm seems to have called a mighty ally to his aid, 
the renowned Eollo, who without delay hastened across the 
Channel from the siege of Paris to his old companion in arms 1 ; 
but we have no record to show whether or not the quarrel 
was once more decided by force of arms ; according to con- 
temporary history, England now enjoyed for many years 
the long-desired blessing of being free from the attacks of 
the Danes. G-uthorm- Athelstan remained monarch of East 
Anglia to the end of his life, and conversion made rapid 
strides among his people Alfred lived to see those peace- 
ful and civilising plans which he had endeavoured to set 
on foot by this arrangement carried out with success. 
But the king had to exert himself in another district also, 
to repair the mischief which the incursions of the northern 
barbarians had caused, and to endeavour as much as possible 
to secure to the original German inhabitants their material 
and spiritual possessions. That part of Mercia which, after 
the peace of "Wedmore, the Danes had been forced to eva- 
cuate, was now much more closely bound to the king- 
dom of "Wessex than East Anglia, yielded by Alfred to 
G-uthorm under a very loose title. The boundary-line, with 
which we are already acquainted, left undecided where the 
independent Anglo- Christian population of the north of 
Mercia joined the Scandinavian heathen colonists. The 
strength of this district, which formed the heart of England, 
lay in the west, especially in the present Worcestershire, 
which since the time of their arrival had been inhabited by 
the powerful Anglian family of the Hwiccas. During the 

1 This account depends upon Norman authors alone. Dudo, p. 78; Will. 
Gernet. ii. 4 (both by Duchesne) ; Wace Roman de Rou, v. 1364, ft. ed. Pluquet- 
Lappenberg, p. 327, was the first to throw light on the misconceptions of the 
historian of the middle ages, who asserts a treaty to have been concluded 
between Kollo and Athelstan, the grandson of Alfred, or even with Alfred 
himself. Alstern us,Alstan, Athelstan, mean no other than the baptized Guthorm. 
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sovereignty of the Mercian kings, which was founded on 
the union of many distinct territories, this district had 
often distinguished itself by the bravery of its people under 
the command of leaders from its hereditary royal family. 
To it was assigned the task of protecting the borders of 
Mercia from the Celtic Welsh, and it must therefore have 
been of the greatest use to Wessex also, until the time when 
/Wales acknowledged the supremacy of Cerdic. Alfred 
willingly recognised this service as soon as he possessed the 
power to do so. He knew how to reward those men whose 
assistance had enabled his family to retain that country. 
Ethelred the Ealderman, and hereditary leader of the 
Hwiccas, was entrusted with the viceroyship of the whole of 
Christian Mercia, and became closely bound to Alfred by 
receiving the hand of his daughter Ethelneda c A complete 
union of the Anglian and Saxon dominions was not to be 
thought of at that time ; it remained for "William the Con- 
queror and his successors to destroy, with an iron hand, the 
ancient barriers between the West Saxon and Mercian laws 
and customs. Ethelred, on the departure of the Danes in the 
year 880 1 , began to work in his capacity of prince in the service 
of his liege. He assembled the Diet, and ratified its decrees, 
always subject, however, to the approval of the West Saxon 
king. Faithfully and steadily Ethelred performed his duties, 
and restored to the district placed under his command that 
peace and quiet w^hich had long been strangers to it. At 
his side stood Werfrith, the excellent Bishop of Worcester, 
who laboured with equal fidelity in his vocation, and was 
bound to his king by the ties of a common love of activity. 
The indefatigable efforts of both these men are indisputably 
evidenced by the fact that the Scandinavian influence did 
not penetrate into the middle of England. Their endea- 
vours to effect this end, form the subject of the following 
sections, as far as the scanty records we possess of their 
lives will enable us to investigate them ; together with the 
relation of the different military events which followed the 
departure of the Danes, and an attempt to show in what 
manner our Alfred ruled in his kingdom, and lived in his home 
during the few happy years of peace. 

1 The documents are in Kemble, n. 311, a. 880, ind. v 
i2 
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Alfred's efficiency in church and state. 

"Amidst the deepest darkness of barbarism," writes a great 
historian respecting Alfred 1 , " the virtues of an Antoninus, the 
learning and valour of a Caesar, and the legislative spirit of a 
Lycurgus, were manifested in this patriotic king." And we 
may truly look in vain, either in the history of ancient times, 
the middle ages, or modern days, for a similar example of all 
these beautiful features combining in such perfect harmony. 
Admiration rises to astonishment when we consider how this 
man, by his own unassisted efforts, acquired so many great 
and varied qualities, whilst during nearly the whole of his 
life he had to combat with the most adverse circumstances. 
On this account a comparison with Frederic the Great or 
Charlemagne does not go far in enabling us to form a correc 
idea of this distinguished King of Wessex. 

We have already seen how, with the courage of a Caesar, 
with true Grerman endurance in time of need, and valour in 
critical moments, Alfred struggled, ventured, and won ; how, 
when the days of trial and suffering were past, he laid with 
his sword the foundations of a happier future for his island. 
Jtfow he opposed the enemy with totally different weapons : 
that which had been conquered by the sword could only be 
protected by a higher state of civilisation. There is much 
that is very appropriate in the comparison with Lycurgus, 
especially in reference to the political condition of England 
at that time ; but the image is too vague and remote. We 
must rather, as we proceed, occasionally cast a glance at the 
connected and contemporary nations of the Continent. 

As in the extensive territories governed by the successors 
of Charlemagne, a number of Teutonic families had united to 
form a great state upon the basis of a conquered people, so 
in England, after the lapse of centuries, the unions of many 
G-erman and Celtic tribes under one general head had been 
at last effected. But scarcely had the numerous small states 

1 Gibbon, in the " Outlines of the History of the World— Miscellaneous Works, 
iii. 3rd ed. 1814," written in his youth, and well worthy of attention. 
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entered into this union when they sustained a sudden and 
severe shock from barbarians allied to them by descent, whose 
long-continued hostility threatened them with destruction. 
That which had befallen the Franks, chiefly owing fco the con- 
quests of Rollo in Neustria, the dividing of their monarchy 
into many single governments under powerful dukes and 
barons, would unquestionably have followed in England, and 
centuries must have elapsed before the country would have re- 
covered its unity. Nothing but Alfred's patriotism, courage, 
and foresight, joined to the brilliant successes of his heirs, 
would have sufficed to avert the consequences of the north- 
ern invasion from the Saxon people, until the period when 
the old Berserker fury, cooled by the influence of the Bo- 
mish Church, admitted of a beautiful combination of the two 
elements. 

"What were now the principles which guided Alfred in his 
labours ? He must have painfully experienced the collapse 
of that political fabric of which his grandfather had been so 
proud, and the stability of which his father's actions had 
tended to undermine. Was it not natural, now that the 
kingdom was placed in other circumstances, and rescued 
from its former evil condition, to hold the reins of government 
more tightly than before, and out of the loose political rela- 
tions to create a well-compacted state ? The scanty records 
that have descended to us through so many centuries show 
that Alfred did endeavour to take a step of this kind. In- 
deed, the hero has lately been reproached with having despo- 
tically attempted to narrow the ancient liberties of his people. 
This is not the place to refute such a charge, which must be 
met by remembering the higher necessity which at that time 
was at work in all the great Teutonic families, uniting and 
centralising them under one mighty leader. "What in our 
time is comprehended in the term freedom, is indeed as far 
removed as heaven from earth, from the independence of a 
few half-civilised communities, and in the progress of history 
it has been frequently promoted even by tyrants. Did Alfred 
at any time act more despotically than Charlemagne, Otho I., 
or Henry III., whose judicious and stringent measures all 
admire r On the contrary, we recognise with pleasure the 
mild, but on that account not less effective method, by which 
he undertook to change the existing relations of men and 
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things, and: thus to prepare for a better and totally different 
polity than that of his ancestors. His innovations were more 
of an ethical than of a political nature : it excites astonish- 
ment, that after the dissolution of all political ties he allowed 
the national constitution to remain so nearly in its former 
state ; whilst, with a view to the welfare of his people, and 
with a correct perception of the dangers that threatened, he 
took that path of moral education in which no other prince, 
even amongst those called " the great," had ventured to tread 
with such decision and energy. But before this assertion 
can be verified, it will be necessary to glance at the condition 
of the country, and at Alfred's activity in its restoration. 

We have already briefly considered the public condition of 
the Anglo-Saxons under Ethelwulf. By the attack of the 
Danes, the Cerdician kingdom had been brought to the very 
verge of ruin. After it was saved from annihilation by Alfred, 
but little change took place in its component parts. 

He had indeed lost the supremacy over the states on the 
east coast; under Egbert it had never been very definite, 
but now by the conversion and settlement of Guthorm it 
was in some measure restored. The three other territories 
which composed the kingdom of Wessex remained as before. 
Mercia, which was the first to succumb to the northern 
hordes, had ceased to be an independent kingdom ; and when 
a great part of the district fell again into Alfred's power by 
the treaty of Wedmore, he instituted a government differ- 
ing essentially from that of his other provinces. Kent and 
its dependencies had become a prey to the enemy at the first 
attack — for the nature of the country presented no means 
of defence. But when the conquerors were obliged to 
cross the Thames, there was no question of again making 
this an independent state. The old traditions of the Jutish 
princes had ceased to be repeated by the people, but law 
and custom remained unchanged so long as one peculiar 
blood ran unmixed in their veins. Alfred did not think of 
interfering with this nationality : it had characterised his 
mother, and the rulers of the country had never made any 
stand against it. 

The custom of appointing the Crown-Prince of Wessex to 
the sovereignty of Kent had been abolished in the reign 
of Alfred's brother ; the annexation of this district to 
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Wessex was already much more complete than that of 
Mercia. The ancient provinces longest withstood the general 
ruin; and it was from the most westerly district, which had 
scarcely ceased to be Celtic, and where the Saxon plough 
had turned but shallow furrows, that the common deliverance 
proceeded. Wessex now once more formed the centre of 
the kingdom, the unstable Britons returned to their former 
allegiance, and never, so long as the Saxon hero lived, did 
they venture on an insurrection ; never, by union with the 
Scandinavians, did they threaten to become dangerous to 
their conqueror. 

Little is known of the mode in which Alfred governed 
these lands, where, although they were not extensive, and 
the nature of the country presented but slight obstacles, so 
much difference existed in origin, language, manners, and 
customs. The authorities mention many earls, as Ethelnoth, 
Ealderman of Somerset, Ethelhelm of "Wilts, Ethelbald of 
Kent, but their activity is by no means to be compared with 
that of earlier rulers, who nourished in the time of Ethel- 
wulf. They seem to have been merely officers of the court 
— their former hereditary sovereignty over their particular 
districts begins to disappear. Wo Ealstan is seen amongst 
the superior clergy ; however distinguished some individuals 
may have been with whom Alfred filled his episcopal sees, he 
never allowed them any farther participation in the actual 
affairs of state than appertained to their offices. These are 
sufficiently distinct indications as to the progressive state of 
the royal prerogative ; as Alfred alone was able to free his 
country, so he was the principal also in reaping the fruit of 
his success. 

There is nothing which implies any violent proceeding. 
It was natural that the common welfare should require a 
firmer bond, and this bond could only be cemented by those 
hands which had so valiantly wielded the sword. The people 
made no complaint of any infringement on their rights; 
they rather in later days, when the yoke of the haughty 
Conqueror weighed heavily upon them, remembered their 
" Darling" with undiminished affection, and gratefully as- 
cribed to him (it may be unjustly) every advantage, every 
beneficial arrangement which they continued to enjoy. Erom 
this feeling arose the assertion made in the twelfth century, 
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that Alfred first divided the country into shires, hundreds, 
and tithings 1 . But these divisions had existed from the first 
settlement of the Germanic race in England, and formed the 
peculiar basis of the state, only in Alfred's time their limits 
were distinctly fixed, and on account of the localisation of 
their political and social relations, the ancient communities 
of the Mark and the Gra fell into decay. 

It may be supposed that Alfred, after the spoliation of 
public and private property, re-arranged the boundaries, al- 
though the assertion that he caused a formal survey and 
measurement of the lands to be made, seems to have been 
taken from the History of the Doomsday Book 2 . 

In the time of Alfred, the way was at least prepared for 
another important change — the separation of the judicature 
from the government. Hitherto, the earl and the prefect 
had administered justice in their own districts, and the king 
in the Witenagemot ; but it seems that at that time special 
judges were appointed, besides the officers of state and gover- 
nors of the provinces 3 . The ranks of the earl and prefect 
remained the same as before ; but they were enjoined to 
watch more strictly over the public affairs of their districts, 
and especially over the means of defence and the military 
preparations 4 . 

In the council of the nation, the Witenagemot, the affairs N 
of the community were discussed and arranged according to 
ancient custom. The district tribunals were likewise suffered 
to continue, although with the limited power of the earl their 
importance became much lessened. 

Amongst the Saxons and Angles, the Witenagemot was no 
longer confined to one particular season of the year ; no men- 
tion is made of a March or May sitting of the council, but as 

1 Vide the Normans, Ingulph. p. 870, and Will. Malmesb. ii. 122. Asser men- 
tions nothing of the kind. 

2 This question is admirably handled by Kemble, the Saxons in England, i. 
247, 248. 

3 Documents of 884, in Smith's Bede, p. 771, whose authenticity is, however, 
questionable. We shall have to speak afterwards of the " Judices" of Asser. 
Ingulph. p. 870, is of some importance. He says: " Praefectos vero provinciarum 
(qui antea vicedomini) in duo officia di visit, id est in judices, quos nunc justiciarios 
vocamus, et in vice comites, qui adhuc idem nomen retinent." 

4 Perhaps this is meant by " custodes regni constituit," Roger de Wendover, i. 
363. 
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often as circumstances required, nobles and freemen were 
accustomed to meet their king at his vill, or at some other 
suitable place near at hand, to take counsel together. "We 
know of only two "West Saxon Witenagemots being held in 
Alfred's reign. In 878 the contract was concluded with 
Gruthorm at Wedmore, in presence of the Witan ; and be- 
tween the years 880 and 885, a meeting of the royal council 
took place at Langedene, when King Ethelwulf s arrange- 
ment of the inheritance was ratified, and Alfred's disposition 
of his estates approved 1 . These prove satisfactorily how much 
the power of the king differed from that of the Normans and 
Plantagenets, whose usurpations roused that free, popular 
spirit, so carefully fostered by -Alfred, to carry on the vic- 
torious conflicts which resulted in the formation of parlia- 
ments. Alfred never did more than the necessities of the 
country required from him ; in the south of England, steps 
had been taken towards centralisation long before his time. 
He did not attempt to restore that which had fallen into 
decay, and which would have acquired fresh strength by union ; 
wherever he found any vitality in the old arrangements, he 
infused new energy into them ; he even allowed some parts 
of the kingdom to remain divided. It is wonderful to reflect 
on all the important changes which the constitution of Great 
Britain has undergone in the course of its development. 

An essential point in the barrier between Wessex and Mercia 
continued to exist. Language and custom still maintained a 
division between the Anglian and Saxon population, and a 
part of Mercia yet gave allegiance to a native race of princes. 
These are the reasons of the separate government of that 
province, and the elevated position assumed by the Ealder- 
man Ethelred. He appears as viceroy, governor, and ruler 
of the kingdom of Mercia 9 . His wife Ethelfleda, the eldest 
daughter of Alfred, was on a perfect equality with him in 
rank, and even in political consequence ; in accordance with 
the ancient Mercian usage, she was not only the wife of the 
prince (cwen), but was herself endowed with power as 
lady (hlaefdige). But as Burhred's marriage had already 

1 Kemble Cod. Dipl. No. 314, and Saxons in England, ii. 251. 

2 " Subregulus," Florent. i. 113. Even " rex," Ethel werd, iv. 518. " Mer- 
ciorum gentis ducatum gubernans procurator, in dominio regni M<>rciorum," Cod. 
Dipl. No. 1066, 1068. But also " comes," Asser, p. 489, and Florent. i. 101. 
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testified the union which subsisted between the two states, so 
Ethelred and Ethelfleda indicate the progress of a closer con- 
nexion, for they are not invested with the royal title. Alfred 
himself is called King of Mercia. Nothing was there effected 
without his consent ; every decree, gift, and exchange, required 
his ratification. As far as we know, there was never any 
misunderstanding or disagreement between Alfred and his 
earl; and this arose from the strictly honourable character of 
the son-in-law, as well as from the close relationship between 
them. Ethelred was devoted body and soul to his lord and 
king ; he entered with perfect sympathy into all Alfred's wise 
thoughts and schemes, and never sought to gratify his own 
ambition at the expense of the general unanimity. 

A fortunate circumstance permits us to gain a deeper in- 
sight into the affairs of Mercia than is possible with regard 
to Wessex. The documents relating to Ethelred' s govern- 
ment are more numerous, and afford far more interesting 
details, than those which treat of Alfred. In many of the 
documents containing the resolutions and decisions of the 
Mercian council, special mention is made of Alfred. A 
Witenagemot over which Ethelred presided, was held at Eis- 
borough in the year 883. Another took place in 888 ; in 896 
a full assembly met at Gloucester, and there is another, the 
date of which is not so exactly stated. Soon after Ethel- 
red's accession 1 , a council was called concerning the arrange- 
ment of some property held by Bishop Werfrith. The man- 
ner and form of the proceedings, and the persons who were 
authorised to take part in them, are all described in a docu- 
ment evidently prepared at Grloucester, the remaining con- 
tents of which deserve to be translated from the original 
Saxon, as a specimen of the method of managing affairs. It 
runs thus : 

" In the name of Christ our Lord and Saviour. After 
eight hundred and ninety-six years had passed since his birth, 
in the fourteenth Indiction, the Ealderman Ethelred sum- 
moned the Mercian Witan, bishops, nobles, and all his forces 2 , 
to appear at Grloucester ; and this he did with the knowledge 

1 Vide Kemble, the Saxons m England, ii. 251 ; and Cod. DipL No. 1066, 
1068, 1073, 1075; 327. 

2 " Bisceopas and aldermen, and all his dugu'Se;" the last word correctly ex- 
presses the idea of power in the middle ages, i. e. military strength. 
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and approbation of King Alfred. There they took counsel 
together how they might the most justly govern their com- 
munity before Grod and the world, and many men, clergy as 
well as laity, consulted together respecting the lands, and 
many other matters which were laid before them. Then Bishop 
"Werfrith spoke to the assembled Witan, and declared that 
all^forest land which belonged to Wuduceastre, and the re- 
venues of which King Ethelbald once bestowed on Worcester 
for ever, should henceforth be held by Bishop "Werfrith for 
wood and pasture ; and he said that the revenue should be 
taken partly at Bislege, partly at Aefeningas, partly at 
Scorranstane, and partly at Thornbyrig, according as he chose. 
Then all the Witan answered that the Church must make 
good her right as .well as others. Then Ethelwald (Ealder- 
man ?) spoke : he would not oppose the right, the Bishops 
Aldberht and Alhun had already negotiated hereon, he would 
at all times grant to each church her allotted portion. So he 
benevolently yielded to the bishops' claim, and commanded his 
vassal Ecglaf to depart with Wulf hun, the priest of the place 
(Gloucester? — properly, the inhabitant of the place). And 
he caused all the boundaries to be surveyed by them, as he 
read them in the old books, and as King Ethelbald had for- 
merly marked them out and granted them. But Ethelwald 
still desired from the bishops and the diocese, that they 
should kindly allow him and his son Alhmund to enjoy the 
profits of the land for life ; they -would hold it only as a loan, 
and no one might deprive them of any of the rights of pas- 
ture, which were granted to him at Langanhrycge at the 
time when Grod gave him the land. And Ethelwald declared 
that it would be always against Grod's favour for any one 
to possess it but the lord of that church to whom it had 
been relinquished, with the exception of Alhmund ; and that 
he, during his life, would maintain the same friendly spirit of 
co-operation with the bishop. But if it ever happened that 
Alhmund should cease to recognise the agreement, or if he 
should be pronounced unworthy to keep the land, or thirdly, 
if his end should arrive, then the lord of the church should 
enter into possession, as the Mercian Witan had decided 
at their assembly, and pointed out to him in the books. 
This took place with the concurrence of the Ealderman 
Ethelred, of Ethelfleda, of the Ealdermen Ethulf, Ethelferth, 
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and Alhhelm, of the Priests Ednoth, Elfraed, Werferth, and 
Etlielwald, of his own kinsmen, Ethelstan and Ethelhun, and 
likewise of Alhmund his own son. And so the priest of the 
place and Ethelwald's vassal rode over the land, first to Grin- 
nethlaege and B-oddimbeorg, then to Smececumb and Sen- 
getlege, then to Heardanlege also called Dryganleg, and as 
far as Little ISTsegleslege and the land of Ethelferth. So 
Ethelwald's men pointed out to him the boundaries as they 
were defined and shown in the ancient books 1 . 5 ' 

Bishop Werfrith, who has been before mentioned, was the 
highest ecclesiastical dignitary of Mercia ; he took the prin- 
cipal part in the discussions of the Witenagemot relative to 
his peculiar affairs, and also assumed a more important posi : 
tion with regard to the arrangement of secular matters than 
the Archbishop of Canterbury seems to have done at that 
time in Wessex. A number of documents arranging dona- 
tions and inheritances, testify his zealous adhesion to ter- 
ritorial rights and tenures, and his eager desire to extend 
the possessions of the see of "Worcester 2 . 

The resolutions made at Gloucester were also signed by 
Ethelfieda, who probably sat on the throne with her husband. 
There appear to have been ealdermen who took the highest 
rank amongst the lay counsellors ; as in Wessex they ruled" 
over single districts, but had no power over life and 
deed 3 . There was a careful distinction made between them 
and the rest of the assembly, which consisted of free 
landowners, to whom a full participation in the general 
government was assigned. The clergy seem to have been 
completely divided from the laity ; two bishops attended the 
meeting — they were ranked next to Werfrith, and pro- 
bably filled the sees of Hereford and Lichfield. This Witen- 
agemot presents a much more complete form than any of 
the previous ones in the history of Wessex. In particular 
instances the mutual relations of the Ruler, the Possessor, 
and the Server, were very similar in Wessex and Mercia, 
and a closer inspection of the laws will bring this more 
evidently before us. 

i Cod. Dipl. No. 1073. 

2 Cod. Dipl. Nos. 305, 315, 325, 327, 1071. 

3 Their names are given in Cod. Dipl. Nos. 1066, 1068. 
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It was a circumstance of great consequence to Mercia, that 
London, the old commercial mart of the island, lay within 
its jurisdiction, on the extreme south-eastern boundary of 
the territory which had been arranged by the treaty of Wed- 
more. In the year 886, Alfred formally installed the Earl 
of Mercia as governor of London, after the place had been 
rebuilt 1 , and rendered once more habitable, for it had often 
suffered severely from fire and pillage, and the ravages of the 
Danes. Alfred must have laid siege to London before 
accomplishing this, for a troop of Northmen yet occupied 
the ruins ; and when all those Angles and Saxons who had 
either been dispersed by flight, or for long years had groaned 
in the service of the Danes, again returned under his rule, 
the king himself led them to the restoration of their only 
important city 2 . And this name was then appropriate to 
London exclusively, according to our present ideas. Although 
there is no information given concerning its commerce and 
wealth until the following century, yet from its former im- 
portance in the days of British and Eoman power, from its 
subsequent rapid elevation, and from its incomparable advan- 
tages of situation, we may gather that it contained a popula- 
tion which industriously exported the country's produce, 
wool and corn, and that foreigners from various continental 
nations brought their goods to this great port, which was 
destined to become the greatest in the world. "What other 
towns could at that time compete with London ? In Exeter, 
Dorchester, Wareham, Dover, and other places near the 
coast, a maritime trade was perhaps carried on ; but pros- 
perity was only beginning to dawn on these and on 
other towns in the interior of the island, many of which, 
such as Sherborne, Winchester, Canterbury, Worcester, 
and Gloucester, were indebted for the few advantages they 
had acquired, to ecclesiastical influences, or the occasional 
presence of the court, which latter circumstance gave birth 
to the towns of Beading, Chippenham, Wantage, and 
others. It is true, that in many places the almost impreg- 
nable Eoman walls, by affording protection against the 

1 Asser, p. 489 : " Londorriam civitatem honorifice restauravit et habitabilein 
fecit, quara genero suo Aetheredo Merciorum comiti commendavit servandam. ' 
Chrou. Sax. Florent. i. 101 ; Ethelwerd, iv. 517. 
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Scandinavians, tended to overcome the dislike the Germans 
felt to living in cities. Each nation alternately besieged, or 
took shelter behind, these ramparts. A more extensive com- 
merce, and an increasing magnificence in the royal court and 
the palaces of the bishops, were the first agents in the ad- 
vancement of the English maritime and inland cities. During 
Alfred's reign this development of so important a branch of 
civil life was very evident. But his people, nobles and com- 
moners, poor and rich, still preferred forest and plain to 
places fenced and walled ; and the corn-field and the pasture 
were sources of more profit to them than the inhospitable 
sea. 

Still the king and his household had no fixed residence. 
Like his forefathers, he journeyed from one royal fortress to" 
another, as circumstances guided. We gain the most certain 
information of Alfred's presence in particular localities when- 
ever military affairs called him to a post of duty. In the 
summer of 897 he was at Winchester, which, under his suc- 
cessors, became a capital city 1 . According to one document, 
he stayed at a place called Wulfamere, hi the year 898. In 
the following year he had an interview with Earl Ethelred, 
Archbishop Plegmund, and Bishop Werfrith 2 , at Celchyth ; 
from his signature to Mercian documents it may be pre- 
sumed that he was present at the councils then held in that 
province. 

The signature of the king was either simply "Rex," or "Bex 
Saxonum," or " Dei gratia rex Saxonum." His court already 
represented the increasing power and splendour of the king- 
dom ; it may be plainly seen how state officers began to arise 
from the former nobles of the country, how the two are occa- 
sionally blended together, and how the dignities peculiarly 
connected with the court at last assume a definite form. In 
different years we learn the names of individual ealdermen 
(duces) ; these are, besides Ethelred the inferior sovereign, 
Ethelhelm of Wiltshire, Beocca, Ethelwald, Ethelnoth from 
a Mercian district, Ceolwulf, Ceolmund of Kent, Wulfred of 
Hampshire, Beorhtwulf of Essex, Ordulf, Wullaf, Grarulf, 
Byrhtnoth, who no kmger as of old governed tbeir particular 
provinces, only one here and there among them appears to 

i Chron. Sax. a. 897. 2 Cod. Dipl. No. 234, 1047. 
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have been invested with the title and employed in the service 
of the king. Thus Ethelhelm, Ealderman of "Wilts, Ealder- 
man Beocca : Sighelm, and Athelstan, of whose rank nothing 
exact is known, were charged with missions to Eome. There 
are also two other nobles, Wulfred and Ethelred, who do not 
bear the title of either thane or ealderman 1 . In the year 892 
Elfric is called a royal treasurer (thesaurarius, hordere, vide 
Athelstan, legg. i. 3), in 897 Egwulf is said to be a marshal 
(strator regis, cyninges horsPegn), in 892 Sigewulf 2 is desig- 
nated a cup-bearer (pincerna, byrel ? vide Beowulf, v. 2316, 
Cod. Exon. 161, 8) ; all three filled the highest offices about 
Alfred. Lucumon is called the king's reeve. Eoyal thanes were 
a kind of inferior chiefs under the ealderman, as Eadulf of 
Sussex. Ethelferth was termed the king's neat-herd 3 . A cer- 
tain Beornwulf was burgrave of Winchester. Wulfric, who had 
been marshal before Egwulf, and died in 897, held at the same 
time the office of Wealhgerefa, or Welsh reeve, which most 
probably consisted in the superintendence and jurisdiction of 
the dependent Britons who might be found in Alfred's service, 
and particularly on his lands in the west of the kingdom 4 . 
Although these few accounts are very meagre, yet they aid us 
in gaining a correct idea of the life which Alfred led as king. 
But his efficiency as a monarch was of much greater and 
more recognised importance in legislation ; it was here that 
he endeavoured to give a moral education to his people, and 
to establish entirely new principles on the foundation of the 
old ones. His well-preserved code of laws gives the most 
accurate and valuable material for an inquiry into this subject. 
The idea has been long since formed that Alfred was in the 
truest sense of the word peculiarly the legislator of his people ; 
we are told that " amidst the tumult of arms and the din of 
warlike instruments 5 " he found time to complete this great 
work. "We know however, that during many years of his 

1 Kemble, the Saxons in England, ii. 128, with quotations from Florence ; Cod. 
Dipl. No. 1065. 

2 Cod. Dipl. No. 320. 

3 " Cynges geneat," Chron. Sax. A. 897. 

* Chron. Sax. a. 897; with which compare Kemble, Saxons, ii. 178, 179. 
5 u Ille inter fremitus armorum et stridores lituorum leges tulit," occurs in a 
manuscript of Wilh. Malmesb. Hardy, ii. § 122. 
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reign, peace was enjoyed in England, and we may venture to 
conclude that the elaboration of his code must have occupied 
him at a time when he had less of other matters to engage 
his attention. The designation of lawgiver is strictly speak- 
ing erroneous : he created no new laws, his aim was simply 
to restore, to renovate, to improve. In every part of his 
dominions Alfred met with existing laws upon which he 
could take footing, but after the struggle for freedom, altered 
circumstances required fresh arrangements, and the closer 
connexion of the component parts of the kingdom, and the 
elevation of the royal prerogative, called for a correction and 
revision of the old laws, so that a more comprehensive system 
of legislation was necessary. 

Amongst particular tribes, and subsequent to the con- 
version to Christianity, the ancient laws had for some 
centuries acquired a durable character by being committed 
to writing, and a perfect written language was formed in 
the "West Saxon dialect much earlier than in that of any 
other German people. These circumstances, happily for 
the British Island, tended to limit the power of the clergy 
there, in a much greater degree than was possible on the 
Continent, and besides, made the German language the 
vehicle of the laws, so that it was not until the arrival of the 
Eomanised Normans that the English people were judged, and 
sentenced in a language they did not understand. In former 
days, Kent, "Wessex, and Mercia, had each its own laws in its 
own dialects, and both these were closely allied. All the 
people were of German origin. When Alfred undertook the 
work, in which he was faithfully assisted by the advice and 
co-operation of the wise and great men of his nation, he had 
before him the Kentish collection of Ethelbert, the first 
Christian king, with the supplemental additions of his suc- 
cessors, Hlothhsere, Eadric, and Wihtraed ; his own ancestor 
Ina caused the "West Saxon laws to be compiled ; and the 
law-book of the great Offa was used in Mercia. Therewas 
much in the three, of "which, on inspection^he entirely ap- 
proved, but several points did not please him, and these, bv 
the advice and consent of his counsellors, he rejected ; mean- 
while, he had some intention of putting his own ideas in their 
stead, but he knew not whether they would be approved by 
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his successors 1 . Ina's collection was tlie only one received 
entire into the Codex, which was chiefly applicable to the 
condition of the "West Saxons. A few articles were omitted 
here and there from the Kentish and Mercian laws, but re- 
search into this matter is not possible, as Offa's book is lost. 

Thus the substance of many particular laws was included 
in the general work, and the principal parts of the old 
Teutonic general and provincial law by this means attained 
a wider signification and importance. It is superfluous in a 
biography of the king to enter into a closer examination of 
the peculiarities of the Anglo-Saxon laws, especially as this 
subject has been successfully handled by many learned men, 
in. books that are universally accessible. But the necessity of 
inquiring into the exact opinions and acts of the king requires 
a notice of those points where his altering hand is discernible. 
The motives which actuated him in his work of reformation 
were twofold; one, the high responsibility attached to the 
exercise of royal authority, and the other, his peculiarly 
earnest desire of infusing Christian principles into the ancient 
national laws derived from Paganism, and even taking these 
principles as a fresh foundation. "Whenever traces of this 
spirit appear in his Codex, we, may recognise the influence of 
Alfred, by whom new rules of action were thus created, or at 
least pointed out to posterity. 

The laws of King Ina present a striking picture of the inse- 
curity and rude licentiousness which existedthroughout Wessex 
in his time. The distinctions of rank which had been preserved 
amongst the people in their wanderings, had been put on a dif- 
ferent footing by the division of landed property, therefore the 
Were-geld, inflicted on all freemen, had been but little effi- 
cacious in preventing constant breaches of the peace and 
never-ending feuds. The Church had from its commencement 
assumed the civil rights of the heathen priesthood, as well as the 
relation of conqueror to the subjugated native inhabitants, who 
were almost reduced to the condition of serfs, and its daily in- 
creasing acquirements of land kept the public legal affairs in 
perpetual confusion. Ina's book chiefly consists of a list of 

1 " Forpam me waes uncud hwast paes pam lician wolde pe after us wseren. 
Introduction to Alfred's Laws, by Thorpe, " Ancient Laws and Institutes of 
England," i. 58. 

K 
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punishments for breaches of the peace, for quarrels, murder, 
robbery, and injury to forest and cattle ; or else it makes pro- 
visions for the conditions of freedom and general government 
of the slaves, and particularly of the numerous Welsh in the 
western part of the kingdom, who had hitherto been in an 
almost lawless condition. Alfred adopted much of this into his 
book ; in some instances he made wise alterations. Formerly 
different punishments had been awarded for stealing money, 
horses, and bee-hives ; now they were all dealt With in- an 
equally severe manner, but a higher degree of punishment 
was adjudged for robbery from the person; in other re-* 
spects, particularly in cases of bodily injury, he made a much 
more strict and extensive regulation than his ancestor 1 . 
The ancient law concerning boc-land (land granted by 
writings), which was to be held by the same family, and to 
descend to the male heirs, he likewise caused to be preserved 
in all its force, as it appears in its most complete form in the 
Mercian law-book 3 . 

A recognition of the rights of property, and the intrusion 
of elements decidedly foreign to the old Teutonic national 
law, were now perceptible in many places. An entirely 
new meaning was given to the very first article of the 
code. Whosoever should break his oath, or fail to perform a 
pledge, was sentenced to forty days' imprisonment in some 
royal place, and to undergo penance ordained by the bishop. 
Already the use of the word "career" indicates that the depri- 
vation of freedom for a longer or shorter space of time could 
not have been known to the Saxons, and indeed in earlier 
collections of laws nothing is to be found resembling it. But 
from this period justice began to be administered with a more 
powerful hand, and particularly with regard to the sacred obli- 
gation of an oath, which, backed by its Christian importance, 
was most strictly enforced. The fourth article-is still more sig- 
nificant : " If any person, either by himself or others, practise 
treachery against the life of the king or his lords, he shall 
make compensation with his life and all his possessions ; if 
he should desire to clear himself of the accusation by judicial 

1 Compare Leg. M\f. 44-77 with Leg. Athelb. 32-73. 

2 Vide Kemble, Cod. Diplom. Introduction, p. xxxii. with reference to Leg. 
,Elf, 41. 
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means, lie shall be allowed to do so according to the exact 
measure of the royal Were-geld." Here there is an evidence 
of the height of power to which the monarchy had risen, and 
of the means whereby its authority was maintained and pre- 
served inviolate. Yet still the king's "Were-ge]d continued, 
and this in a great measure placed him on an equality with 
all other freemen, for those who were thus able to expiate 
their offences might escape death. But the new principle, 
which alone was valid in later times, already began to be 
developed, and its introduction must be ascribed to Alfred, 
according to whose Scriptural notions reward and punishment 
proceeded immediately from G-od, and who would likewise 
protect earthly rulers by divine laws. 

It does not seem to be quite just, on account of these 
innovations to accuse Alfred of despotic aims, and to attribute 
to him " anti-national and un-Teutonic feelings 1 ." The strict 
Judaic doctrines respecting civil and religious libertv which 
had already for some time prevailed in the Catholic Church, 
began also to influence the secular government ; for when 
large kingdoms were established by the conquering Germans, 
all the rulers suffered themselves to be guided in the arrange- 
ment of their altered political relations, by the insinuating 
counsels of the Eomish clergy. The nature and tendency of 
all that period of the middle ages prevented any Christian 
country or Christian ruler from becoming an exception to this 
rule ; it was not possible even for Alfred to accomplish his 
important task of uniting and improving his people, by any 
other means than those which were in universal use at the 
time ; and yet experience had plainly taught him what would 
become of the prosperity of the island, if in such a favourable 
moment as the present, he were to leave matters in their old 
condition. And had not his grandfather Egbert sought to 
learn from Charlemagne a new method of governing his 
kingdom ? So Alfred's reformation was a thorough one : 

1 Kemble, Saxons, ii. 208, n. 2. This intelligent author, whose thoughts and 
feelings partake so much of a German character, in attributing these errors to 
Alfred, accounts for them by his partial love for foreign literature, and his over- 
bearing character in his youth. The latter, at any rate, is not proved, and the 
precise relative dates of his literary and legislative labours are certainly not esta- 
blished. This view of the subject bears too much, the stamp of the mode of 
thinking in our own day. 

k2 
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all that was once vigorous throughout the whole hody of the 
state, but which was now fallen into decay, he abandoned ; all 
the other machinery of the government he left in action, and 
to his fostering and improving hand it must be ascribed that 
so much of it is in full activity at the present day in England, 
whilst so many of the other European German states have 
long had to mourn the loss of their ancient institutions. A 
strict monarchy was the only condition on which the country 
could be saved at that time, and as all Alfred's efforts had 
this end in view, he had no choice with respect to the means. 
Besides, the exalted position of the monarchy had been 
firmly established in the past days of the West Saxon state^ 
which had early included a number of hundreds, and ex- 
tended itself over many districts, whilst the Jutish and 
Anglian kingdoms seem to have consisted at most of only a 
few. We know that for centuries after their rise, Mercia 
and Wessex continued to prosecute their conquests. In the 
storm of conflicting circumstances, at length only Wessex re- 
mained standing ; all the other kingdoms had fallen, many of 
them returning to their original form of provinces, but under 
the West Saxon dominion. It therefore cannot be matter 
of surprise that the power and dignity of the King of Wessex 
far exceeded those of the ealdermen who governed the pro- 
vinces. Alfred began to make special appointments to this 
office, which under him ceased to be hereditary, excepting in 
Mercia. Ealdermerb and bishops, the two highest digni- 
taries in State and Church, came by degrees to take the same 
rank ; whilst in former times it was the king who was valued 
equally with the bishops, and thus it may be easily perceived 
that the king originally rose from and above the other 
ealdermen. Whilst in the law-book of Ina the same fines 
were assigned for breaches of the peace against the king and 
the bishop, in Kent, robbery of the Church or of a bishop 
or a priest was visited with a higher measure of punishment 
than robbery of the king's property 1 . Alfred obtained a 
higher compensation than any other ecclesiastical or secular 
dignitary in the state ; his sum remained the same as under 
the Kentish law, whilst those of the bishops and ealdermen, 

1 Allen. Inquiry into the Eise and Growth of the Royal Prerogative in Eng- 
land, p. 37. ed. ii. 
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as well as those of the lower classes of nobility and freemen, 
were proportionally lowered. 

, But Ina had already ordained, that whosoever 1 should ven- 
ture to draw his sword in the king's house, and to disturb 
the peace, such a crime could be expiated only by /death or 
severe penance, according as the king might think fit. Alfred 
transferred this law unaltered into his Codex 3 . In this and 
similar decrees concerning crime, the laws providing for 
personal security, originally founded on distinctions of rank, 
took a new development ; the importance of the old were-geld 
began to decline, and corporeal punishment was established 
in its stead. Notwithstanding this, all classes of the com- 
munity preserved their respective ranks ; but it is gratifying 
to find that there is scarcely any mention made in Alfred's 
laws of the lowest order of the people, whilst the arrange- 
ments of Ina relative to the v Celtic slaves form a prominent 
feature in his code. 

The continuance" of the frank-pledge (freoburh, friSgegyld) 
was ratified by many articles : those who were exempt from 
this arrangement, either as outlawed v criminals or as foreign- 
ers, were not amenable to its obligations, but, like the tra- 
velling merchant, enjoyed, on the fulfilment of certain con- 
ditions, the protection of the king and his justiciary 3 . The 
necessity of forming new guilds may have become apparent 
at that time, but their origin and progress were contemporary 
with the rise of cities. 

Many of the arrangements in the first part of Alfred's 
collection of laws are to be attributed to the monopoly of 
ecclesiastical power, but at the same time also to the growth 
of Christian feeling ; and his efforts to educate the morals 
of his powerful, but still uncultivated people, in accord- 
ance with the doctrines of the Bible, are indeed beautiful 
and excellent. His aim was not only directed towards the 

1 Leg. Ina3, 45 : King and bishop, 120 shillings ; ealderman, 80 ; a thane 
(degenV 60 ; a gesithcundman, 35. On the contrary, we find in Leg. Aelf. 40 : 
the king, 120 ; archbishop, 90 ; bishop and ealderman, 60 ; twelfthyndeman SO ; 
sixhyndeman, 15 ; ceorl (freeman), 5. See Kemble, Saxons, ii. 399. 

2 Only instead of " house," he says " court." Compare Leg. Ina3, 6, with Leg. 
Aelf. 7. 

a Leg. Aelf. 42, 27, 34. Translation of Lappenberg, ii. 333. 
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prevention of robberies and feuds, lie also strove to check 
ever j species of immorality amongst all classes. The seduc- 
tion of nuns was dealt with most severely. Ina had com- 
menced the work, but still the regulations of his great suc- 
cessor, respecting such crimes, are much more numerous and 
strict. In a similar proportion were punishments adjudged 
for working on the Sunday, or other holy days 1 . [Respecting 
the rules for priests, the revenues due from land to the 
Churchy and for taking sanctuary, very little provision had 
been made in the legislation of the eighth century ; but yet 
King Ina had taken counsel on these points, not only with all 
his "Witan, but also with his two bishops, Hedde and Eorcen- 
bald 3 . Alfred's high reverence for the Church and its faith 
enabled him to make new and more extensive arrangements. 
Although the highest ecclesiastical officers ranked far below 
him in the degree of compensation, yet every offence against 
their individual dignity was rigorously punished. Any one 
who presumed to fight within sight of the archbishop or 
bishop, was compelled to atone for it by payment of 150 and 
100 shillings. A priest so far forgetting himself as to kill 
a man in combat, was to be delivered up to the bishop to 
be deprived of all his property and to be divested of his 
sacerdotal office. Strict regulations were made concerning 
sanctuary in churches and monasteries, in which criminals 
and fugitives took refuge ; how long such persons should re- 
main there, and their treatment during the time allowed 
them. Eobbery of Church property was punished by the 
infliction of a double fine, and the loss of a hand 3 . 

Enough may be gathered from these instances to show what 
progress the national law had made at that time, and on what 
principles it was conducted. By a peculiar addition, Alfred 
impressed upon the entire Codex the character of his own 
mind, much more than that of the age in which he lived ; for 
he began his new book of laws with extracts from the Bible 
itself, both from the Old and New Testaments 4 . These 
words were placed first : " And the Lord spake all these 

i Leg. Inse, 27, 31, 3; Leg. Aelf. 8, 9, 10, 11, 18, 25, 26, 43. 

2 Leg. Inas, 1, 4, 5, 6L, and Thorpe's Introduction, i. 102. 

3 Leg. Aelf. 15, 21, 2, 5, 6. 

4 Laws and Institutes, i. 44, ff. 
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words, saying, I am the Lord thy God," <fec. Then followed 
the Ten Commandments, omitting the second, but the 23rd 
verse of the chapter was inserted to make the Tenth Command- 
^ment 1 . Then followed, with a few omissions, the 21st, 22nd, 
and the first part of the 23rd chapters of Exodus, which 
contain the Mosaic laws, treating of the relations between 
masters, and servants, of the punishments for murder, 
homicide, thefb, and other heinous sins, as well as the sacred 
observance of holy and festival days. The last statute is : 
" Make no mention of the name of other Gods, neither let it 
be heard from thy mouth." Exod. xxiii. 13. Then the 
book proceeds : " These are the laws spoken to Moses by the 
Almighty God himself, who commanded him to keep them, 
and afterwards the only Son of God, who is Christ our 
Saviour came upon earth, and said, that he did not come to 
destroy these laws and to abolish them, but in every way to 
fulfil them ; and he taught mercy and humility. Then, after 
he had suffered, but before his apostles had ^gone forth to 
teach in all lands, and whilst they were still together, they 
converted many heathens- to God, and still remaining to- 
gether, they sent messengers into Antioch and Syria to 
preach Christ's laws. But when they learnt that these mes- 
sengers met with no success, the apostles sent them a letter. 
And this is the letter sent by the apostles to Antioch, Syria, 
and Cilicia, which places are now converted from heathenism." 
Here follows literally the Epistle from the Acts of the 
Apostles xv., 23-29. Alfred then added, from Matthew 
vii., 12 : " Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them." "By this one Commandment 
man shall know whether he does right, then he will require 
no other law-book." This short epitome of the laws of 
God upon earth proceeds further: "Since now it happens 
that many nations have adopted the faith of Christ, se- 
veral synods have assembled upon the earth, and also 
amongst the English people since they have professed the 
Christian religion, consisting of holy bishops with other dis- 
tinguished "WItan. Moved by the compassion which Christ 
taught towards error, they ordained that by their permission, 
secular lords, for nearly every misdeed, might in the first in- 
stance make compensation by a fine, except for treason 
against a lord, on which crime they dared not exercise any 
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mercy, because the Almighty G-od would not grant it to those 
who exalted themselves above Him, nor Christ, Grod's son, to 
him who sold Him to death, and He commanded that a lord 
should be loved like Himself 1 ." 

In different synods different punishments were allotted for 
various human offences, and different commandments were x 
written in the several synod-books : " Whereupon I, King 

^Alfred, have collected and commanded to be written down 
those laws which our forefathers held, those which seem to 
me good," &c. The manner in which he proceeded has been 
already considered : " I, Alfred, King of the "West Saxons, 
showed them to all my Witan, and they said that they ap- 
proved of them all, and would observe them." Then follow / 
his own statutes. It would be difficult to find in any other 
collection of laws of the middle ages so large a portion of 
Biblical matter as in this ; and we know, too, that no other 
has so completely adopted the principles of the Mosaic law. \ 
It is true that many passages from both Testaments are to 
be found in the Erankish and other Continental codes, and 
the general influence in legislation of eminent princes of the 
Church and of the entire clerical oody is indubitable ; but in 
no other do we find the idea of blending the old Teutonic 
law with the Hebrew-Christian, so perfectly carried into 
effect. 

t How natural then is the conjecture that Alfred humbly 
submitted himself to the control of the bishops, and allowed 
them to have similar power in the state, to that which they 
enjoyed in the country of the weak descendants of Charle- 
magne, and even in England during the lifetime of his own 
father, who had taught his son to fear Grod and the Church. 

, But a closer research into the condition of the English 
Church and the activity of its supporters at that time, will 
show us that this was by no means the case. Alfred, on the 
contrary, ruled in the most perfect concord with his clergy, 
and was, in fact, the head of the Church. We cannot deny 
the tendency towards despotism which he introduced into the 
government, this is evinced in various instances ; but never- 
theless Alfred's name must be held in all honour, for he ad- 

1 " Lufioen seva hine selfne," not as one's self, as Thorpe translates it, but like 
Minself — viz. God. Kemble, Saxons, ii. 208. 
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ministered law and justice according to the eternal and 
divine precepts, and perfected the Old Testament Decalogue 
by the grand addition of the Christian doctrine, that " a man 
should love his neighbour as himself." 

This peculiar construction of his code proceeded from the 
, earnest character of his religious belief, to which we may also 
chiefly ascribe its high moral tone. The question indeed 
presents itself : did Alfred really aim at governing his sub- 
jects according to the letter of the Levitical regulations ? 
What could be done with reference to the punishments for 
damaging vineyards ? Would it not have been absurd to 
recal to the Saxons the memory of the captivity of the 
Israelites in Egypt ? It is true that many fundamental laws 
relative to property in land and cattle, as well as to assault 
and murder, were precisely the same amongst the G-erman 
and Semitic people ; and although Alfred made a Christian 
law of that Hebrew one 1 which bestowed freedom on a slave 
after six years of service, yet on the whole, he merely held up 
as an example to his subjects a code with which they were 
well acquainted, and which showed them those points wherein 
their Christian community was still deficient. He endea- 
voured to impress upon them his own conviction, that 
punishment and reward belonged to God, who ordained the 
king to be His representative upon earth to execute justice. 
And yet it is singular enough to find the old Teutonic Were- 
geld considered as a compensation for the Divine wrath ! 

It now only remains for us to add some particulars relative 
to the administration of justice. We know from the testi- 
mony of an historical eye-witness how strictly Alfred re- 
quired every man to be treated according to the right and 
equity of the Christian religion. 

From a work which is undoubtedly the genuine produc- 
tion of Asser, it may be gathered, that amongst the many 
evils consequent on the Danish invasion, great irregularities 
had entered into the administration of justice 3 . Throughout 
the kingdom, the common and poor freemen had no other 

1 The command of Moses, that a slave who wished to remain as a servant 
with his master should have his ear pierced through with an awl to the gate of 
the temple, Laws and Institutes, i. 47, n. 11, is very similar to an old German 
custom. Compare Grimm. Deutsche Eechtsalterthiimer, p. 339. 

2 Asser, towards the end. Florent. Wigorn. i. 106 
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protection than that afforded them by the king himself; 
for the great and powerful men who administered the laws 
were lifted up by pride, and occupied themselves with worldly 
matters rather than with such as would do honour to their 
Christian name. In the regular tribunals, where the earls 
and other officials sat to distribute justice, there were so 
many discussions and quarrels about the meaning of the law, 
that the judgments rarely gave satisfaction. But the king 
caused all decisions to be laid before him, whether they were^ 
just or unjust, and he investigated them strictly, especially 
when the offence encroached on his own prerogative. The 
unsettled state of affairs at that time naturally caused the king 
to be more and more considered as the principal guardian of 
justice. But the confidence placed in Alfred by a large portion 
of his subjects was fully justified by his extreme conscientious- 
ness. He was more sincere than any other in the country 
in his endeavours to discover a true and just judgment 1 , and 
to bestow their lawful rights upon the poor and oppressed; 
as well as upon the rich and powerful. In the same manner 
he inquired into all the sentences which were given in the 
district courts of his kingdom, whether they were just or 
unjust ; he often summoned the judge to be brought before 
him, and questioned him. Sometimes he obtained information 
through the agency of one of his faithful servants. He did 
this chiefly in order to discover whether injustice had been 
practised from ignorance or malevolence, from love, or fear, 
or hate, towards anyone, or wholly from a desire of gain* 
It sometimes happened that a judge would acknowledge his 
ignorance, but then Aliredjwrould seriously set before him his 
folly, and would say : "lam astonished at your great teme- 
rity, that you who, by Grod's favour and mine, have been 
entrusted with the office and rank of the Wise 2 , should have 
entirely neglected the studies and the labours of the Wise. 
Either, therefore, resign your temporal power, or assiduously 
apply yourself, as I require of you, to obtain wisdom." 
Thus many nobles and officers of high rank would frequently 
seek to acquire in their old age what they had neglected in their 
youth 3 , and would choose to submit to be instructed, a thing 

1 In exquendis judiciis discretissimus indagator. 2 Sapientes, witan. 

3 Illiterati ab infaiitia comites pene omnes, praepositi ac ministri. 
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Hitherto strange to tnem, and, like schoolboys, commence at 
the rudiments of learning rather than relinquish their offices. 
, There is no good reason for doubting the truth of this 
narration, it is expressly stated that such cases often occurred. 
They became soon noticed by contemporary observers. In 
the course of the century, indeed, the evil seems to have in- 
creaseel, and to have greatly extended its ruinous effects ; and 
the accounts of the thirteenth and following centuries assert 
that the Saxon king was unmerciful enough to cause a great 
number of unjust judges to be hanged, after being severely 
reprimanded 1 . But how could the most beautiful traits of 
Mfred's character be thus mistaken and censured ? The 
aim- which peculiarly distinguished his legislation was to 
ifaise the moral greatness of his people, and to promulgate 
the Christian faith, and this is plainly shown us also by 
A.sser; Christianity required that the same measure of jus- 
tice should be allotted to the high as to the low. The state 
in which this can be done, must have wise and learned judges 
.' of the law ; and it must have been a source of great grief to 
Alfred, that those men who, from their rank and wealth, 
should have exhibited a brilliant example to all besides, and 
who had such an important voice in the public administration 
of justice, were found so deficient. They could not even read 
in public the laws of their country; the hitherto universally 
acknowledged common law began now to be forgotten. And 
with this is connected another point of no less importance to 
us. Besides earls and governors, Asser mentions regular 
judges 3 , who, although they appear from their title to have 
had a right to practise their official employment, yet were 
unable to do so. It is extremely probable that the nobles 
and free landowners had so alienated themselves from the 
community, especially during the time of war, that they 
could no longer administer justice without farther legal 
knowledge. Thus tnere arose a tribunal, which perhaps had 
been projected long before, and which the king now mo- 
delled and fitted for its important office. Possibly, an ar- 
rangement was then made in England similar to the missi 
dominici of Charlemagne, leading to the establishment of the 

1 Andrew Home, Miroir des Justices, p. 296-298. 

2 They were various : comites, praepositi, judices. 
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courts called Assizes, for whilst tlie people and their 
sheriffs still retained the right of giving judgment, the king, 
to whom alone belonged an executive power, practised a 
strict inspection by means of messengers 1 . But the judges, 
whose national title was unquestionably G-erefan (Earls), 
were answerable for their interpretation of the law, and for 
the judgment pronounced by them. And this responsibility 
caused them to incur the anger of the king, their chief ma- 
gistrate; in those cases when they exposed their ignorance 3 . 

Before we leave this important subject, and conclude the 
account of the political affairs of the period, it may not ]be i 
irrelevant to glance at that country which, in more than one 
respect, was united in the dominion of Wessex — the Chris- 
tian Danish kingdom, which, by the policy of Alfred, had 
been established on the eastern coast. The first legal union, 
the-short statute made and confirmed in the treaty of Wed- 
more between the two kings and their adherents, has been^ 
already noticed. The few principal points are very brief, 
and bear on them the stamp of necessity. Gruthorm- Athel- 
stan could not avoid the consequences of this treaty. Al- 
though he still adhered to piracy, the way was already pre- 
pared for a union of his own followers with the original 
Anglian population, when he died, in the year 890. Al- 
though his death occasioned a new and desperate attack from 
the Danes, and his immediate successor Eohric-proved himself 
to be no pattern of fidelity, yet the work which had been 
commenced was established on a firmer basis, and grew and 
flourished even .beneath the storms of a war that continued 
for a year. An amplification of the resolutions of Wedmore is 
extant, which was made at a later period, and designated the 
Peace between Gruthorm and Edward. It is extremely im- 
probable, and it is not confirmed by any proofs, that the latter, 
Alfred's son, was invested with regal honours and princely 
power so early as the year 890 ; the execution of the new 
document must have taken place in Alfred's own reign, 
although there is only doubtful information of a Gruthorm 
II. 3 , who succeeded Eohric in 905. These laws apparently 
belong to the enlarged legislative code of Alfred; it is 

1 Kemble, Saxons, ii. 41-45. 2 Rise of the German Kingdom, by Sybel, p. 235. 
3 Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes, i. 166. On the authority of Walling- 
ford, p. 539, 540. 
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Expressly stated in the introduction, that these are the ordi- 
nances of Alfred and Guthorm, which had been repeatedly 
ratified between the Angles and Danes, and were now 
revived by Edward. They bear in an extended form the 
same features as were exhibited in Alfred's code, and they 
give sufficing internal proof, that in the course of twenty 
years Christianity had become the state reMgion, or rather 
that it had conquered and completely overturned the old- 
established heathen faith. Here, too, the first articles treat 
of the Church, and of obedience to Christian commands. 
One G-od only shall be loved, and he will reward and punish. 
Peace towards the Church and towards the king, is alike to 
be preserved inviolably. Dues are to be paid to the king 
and to the Church ; they both protect morals and manners 
from injury. Labour, swearing, and the ordeal, were strictly 
forbidden to be practised on holy days. The punishment 
against profanation of the latter seems to have been par- 
ticularly necessary on account of the transgressions which 
had lately been committed J>y the Northmen. The perform- 
ance of pagan rites, witchcraft, and conjuration, were like- 
wise punishable offences. But on the other hand, priests and 
foreigners were to enjoy peculiar protection as amongst the 
West Saxons, and the rights of the different classes of the free 
population were based upon the ground of their respective pos- 
sessions. It is, however, remarkable that a careful distinction 
is made, in name at least, in the measure of compensation 
awarded to the people of Saxon and of Danish origin 1 . 

Thus then, after it had for a long time appeared probable 
that the principal Christian state in England was destined x 
to destruction, it was not only delivered by the sword, but 
its deliverer also restored internal order, and bound it to- 
gether beneath his powerful protection. "We often see in 
history great revolutionary events interrupting the quiet 
progress of a nation ; all the ancient enfeebled institutions 
become abolished ; the people, under the guidance of some 
great man, struggle and are victorious, and then the seed 
is sown of a well-organized government, whose fruits are 
gathered in a happy future. 

1 Next to the wer and wite of the Saxons was always placed the lah-siitte of 
the Northmen (lagsligt in old Swedish law). Laws and Institutes, i. 168. 
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Alfred's active exertions in the government, and in the 
administration of law, afford a glorious example of this. 
"When, in later times, his people sighed beneath the heavy 
oppression of JSTorman kings, when might alone was right, 
when troops of exiles sheltered in the forests, and the high 
roads were perilous, they remembered with sorrow the security 
which they had once enjoyed under Alfred's just rule ; and 
in alleviation of their misery, they portrayed in poetry the 
golden peace of the past, when the traveller might lose his 
purse, full of gold, upon the way, and find it again untouched 
at the end of a month on the same spot, and when golden 
bracelets were hung up at the cross-roads in confidence that 
no passer-by would remove them 1 . 

But at the close of the great conflict, it became evident that 
the Church, the guardian of the Christian faith, was noteless 
unsettled than the secular affairs of the country. How could 
it be otherwise after heathenism had made so desperate aiF 
attack upon the Christian state ? Since the days of Augus- 
tine and Wilfrith, wealth in gold and silver had been accu- 
mulating in the cathedrals and convents of the island. Eager 
after spoil, the northern robbers had rushed into every sacred 
place, the sword in one hand and the torch in the other ; the 
few unwarlike inmates who remained to guard their precious 
treasures died like martyrs. As soon as the Danes had taken 
possession of the gold, they departed to the next consecrated 
place, leaving nothing behind them but naked walls, blackened 
by smoke, whilst many other costly things which they knew 
not how to value — books on which the maintenance of civili- 
zation depended — became a prey to the flames. The monks of 
St. Cuthbert were not the only ones who, with the bones of 
their saints and a few of the vessels appertaining to the 
Church, wandered without shelter about the country ; every 
establishment was involved in the universal destruction : the 
Church of the Anglo-Saxons was defenceless. Happy were 
those of her members who had escaped across the sea, and 
could await better days in a foreign land ! 

1 Ingulph. p. 870. Willi. Malmesb. lib. ii. § 122. This seems to be the repe- 
tition of an old tradition which has been already told by Bede, ii. 16, of the happy 
reign of Edwy of Northumbria, and at a later period was related as occurring in 
the times of Frothis the Dane and Kollo the Norman. Lappenberg, p. 335. 
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But as in worldly affairs many things had shown marks of 
decay before the invasion of the Danes, so for a long time 
many errors had existed in the Church which hastened her 
ruin. It has been noticed before, how in the ninth century 
no great individual Church teacher had appeared, and how 
after the death of the learned Bede the study of the Scripture, 
and the progress of all knowledge leading thereto, had been 
constantly declining. When the work of conversion hail 
been completed at- home, the most able men of York and 
Canterbury turned their steps towards the Franks, and in 
iheir service were most zealons in preaching the doctrines of 
-the Cross to the brethren in Northern Germany. Meanwhile 
the English Clergy led a quiet, indolent life, instead of study- 
ing with earnestness and diligence. "When, after the warlike 
reigns of Offa and Egbert, the pious Ethelwulf began to rule, 
the Church, having only her own advantage in view, seems to 
have, advanced her power so far as to be the true mistress of 
the state. Now for the first time, as was sp frequently the 
case in subsequent ages, the Church of England, behind 
the shield of piety and Romish orthodoxy, fell into un- 
seemly worldly corruption and indifference to all higher 
objects, whilst she almost entirely relinquished her most 
noble employment, the education and improvement of the 
people, and cast aside the arms with which she should have 
fought. 

The destruction without, and the moral decay within, com- 
bined to direct Alfred's attention to the true cause of such an 
unhappy state of things. What peculiar impressions he must 
have felt when he called to mind, how, in his earliest child- 
hood, he had seen the greatest splendour displayed by his 
father before the supreme head of Christendom, and how, in 
his youth, his eager desire for acquiring knowledge was un- 
satisfied, because the Church of his native land could not 
produce a single master to instruct him in Latin ! In 
Germanic England, as in every part of Europe converted by 
Borne to Christianity, learning and the study of books were 
matters entirely confined to the clergy, and as a rule, the free- 
born laity remained in ignorance of such occupations. Never- 
theless, Bede and his coadjutors had accomplished much, and 
even prepared the way for more ; but it seemed as if these 
stars had set too soon, and for ever. Alfred recalled those 
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times with touching regret, when he wrote thus 1 : " I hare 
very often thought what wise men there once were amongst 
the English people, both clergy and laymen, and what blessed 
times those were when the people were governed by kings 
who obeyed G-od and his G-ospels, and how they maintained 
peace, morality, and authority at home, and even extended 
them beyond their own country; how they prospered in 
battle, as well as in wisdom ; and how zealous the clergy were 
in teaching and learning, and in all their sacred duties ; and 
how people came hither from foreign countries to s6ek for 
instruction, — and how, when we desire it, we can only obtain 
it from abroad. So entirely has knowledge escaped from the 
English people, that there are only a few on this side of the 
Humber who can understand the divine service, or even ex- 
plain a Latin epistle in English ; and I believe, not many on 
the other side of the Humber either. But they are so few, 
that indeed I cannot remember one, south of the Thames, 
when I began to reign." There were still traces of former 
greatness in the north. It was in "Wessex, and in the country 
south of the Thames, that the greatest ignorance prevailed ; 
and at the beginning of the ninth century, in consequence of 
the Danish invasion, any seeds of a higher civilisation and 
education which had been casually sown, were threatened- 
with annihilation. Eor a considerable time there had like- 
wise been great danger that the worship of Woden would be 
revived in some of the ancient and abandoned sites. Alfred 
now correctly perceived what was wanting. The Church of 
his country needed reformation ; in order to secure her from 
ruin, that support of which she had been deprived ought again 
to be secured to her, and this support could only consist in 
the bestowing of a moral and intellectual basis. At that 
time there could be no question of a Reformation, according 
to our ideas of the word. In the west it was long before 
there was any diversity of opinion respecting dogmas. E-ome 
had been the mother of the Church, and continued to be her 
central point ; and it was Alfred's most earnest endeavour to 
cement yet more closely the hitherto uninterrupted alliance 

1 Alfred's Preface to his Translation of the Kegula Pastoralis of Gregor. I. 
according to the MS. Hatton. 20, in the Bodleian Library, printed in Parker's and 
in Wise's editions of Asser. 
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between Bome and England ; for the chief seat of Christen- 
dom never failed to send forth vital power, as the heart 
impels blood into all parts of the body. 

The perilous effects of the ambition of Eome had frequently 
been felt in many continental countries. But she fjpund it 
more difficult to extend her power in that distant island, 
where but little progress had been made by the Eomish canons 
in opposition to the national elements, where the language of 
the country was still maintained in the services of the Church ; 
where, since the first century after the conversion to Chris- 
tianity, the clerical body had been entirely composed of na- 
tives, and. where the strict edicts relative to celibacy were by 
no means rigidly observed. No Pope of the ninth century 
professed that absolute power in England which had long 
been exercised by Eome in other countries. Even a John 
VIII. appears to have had neither the leisure nor the wish, 
owing to his ceaseless efforts in Western and Eastern Europe, 
to. occupy himself in the affairs of Britain. It was a fortu- 
nate circumstance for the Church of England that the inti- 
mate connexion^ between herself and Eome was the most 
zealously observed on her own side. Almost all the princes 
of Britain in regular succession visited St. Peter's, and their 
national seminary, the Saxon school, rose again from the 
names, and formed a perpetual bond of union. 

It is much to be regretted that no Italian authorities are 
extant, which would give us more accurate information con- 
cerning the efficacy of that institution, and throw light on 
the subject of the relations between the two powers. There 
is no evidence in the present day to support the notion that 
the Saxon school was, in the reign of Alfred, a tool of the 
papistical pretension. The faithful zeal of his forefathers 
was no less active in Alfred, but he had no desire, when 
bowed down by the weight of his position, to lay aside for 
ever all earthly cares at the miracle-working graves of the 
saints, as Ina had done, nor did he give himself up to devo- 
tion, like his father Ethel wulf, neglecting all things besides 
Vet the Pope was regarded by him also as the successor of 
the first of the apostles ; he reverenced the relics of the 
saints, and believed their legends to be true ; therefore, in 
the age in which he lived, he could not fail to be considered 
as a faithful Catholic Christian. Moreover, the deep impres- 
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sions which in his earliest youth were made upon him 
in Borne were not extinguished, and as soon as he had 
established peace at home, he commenced a systematic 
intercourse with the head of Christendom. The following 
accounts are given on this subject. 

The Pope Martinus (882-884), soon after he ascended the 
papal throne, sent gifts to the Saxon king, amongst which 
was a piece of the holy cross ; whereupon, in 883, N Alfred 
despatched two of his nobles, Sighelm 1 and Athelstan, ta 
make a return for these presents, by carrying his and his 
people's offerings to the Church of Koine. These were per- 
haps the very ambassadors who bore to the Pope the urgent 
entreaty of their king, that out of love for him, the Saxon 
school might be freed from all tributes and taxes, and it is 
affirmed that the benevolent Prince of the Church readily 
acceded to this request. Ethel wulf enjoined its fulfilment on 
his successors ; this duty his sons now conscientiously dis- 
charged. But a still more weighty commission was entrusted 
to these two men. Home was not the remotest part of the 
globe to which Alfred's labours in the cause of Christianity 
extended ; he carried them still further. At a time when the 
Pagans were in possession of London (it is uncertain whether 
in 880 or even later), Alfred made a vow 2 , that after their 
defeat and expulsion, he would send an embassy with rich 
gifts to the Christians of the far east, to the Churches in 
India, which were called by the names of the apostles 
Thomas and Bartholomew. If this had not been related by 
the contemporary Saxon Tear-books, there might be some 
reason to doubt the whole narration, and to pronounce it 
a fable. But as Charlemagne had sent proofs of his magni- 
ficence and renown to the Caliph of Bagdad, to places which 

1 Chron. Sax. A. 884 and 885; Asser, p. 484; Ethelwerd, iv. 516; Florence, i. 
99. The Chronicle is the most certain authority. It completely contradicts, 
-with regard to Sighelm, the " Suithelmus episcopus," who, according to Florence, 
succeeded Asser at Sherborne in 883 (see Introduction, p. 5), and also the Bishop 
Sighelm, of Willi. Malmesb. Gest. Pontif. Angl. ii. 248 (ed. Frankf. 1601.) The 
first name is not to be found in any of the genuine lists of the Bishops of Sher- 
borne ; the second, in the fourth place after Asser, Monumenta Hist. Brit. p. 560, 
n. d. Sighelm was minister regis in the year 875, according to the documents m 
Ccd. Dipl. n. 307. Both ambassadors were probably distinguished laymen. 
Chron. Sax. A. 833, and Henric. Huntingd. v. 740. 
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before liad only existed in marvellous legends for the people 
of the west, so out of gratitude for his own deliverance, the 
most Christian king of his age desired to send messages of 
peace and friendly gifts to his brethren in the faith at the other 
extremity of the world. According to his own belief, and 
that of his contemporaries, the Apostle Thomas himself had 
once preached the gospel in India, and the Church established 
by him still existed, although environed and oppressed by 
heathens of all nations. An obscure account of the spread 
of their doctrines has been preserved from the earliest times 
by the western Christians 1 , and confirms our present know- 
ledge that the Mahometans, on their first arrival in the east, 
found there various Christian sects. But it is enough for us 
that Alfred's messengers journeyed from Borne into that re- 
mote country; they returned, and, " G-od be thanked," says 
the Chronicle, " they had been graciously enabled to fulfil the 
vow." They brought home perfumes and precious stones, as 
memorials of this wonderful journey, which were long pre- 
served in the churches 3 . This was the first intercourse that 
took place between England and Hindostan. In the year 
887, Athelhelm, Ealderman of "Wilts, who has been before 
mentioned, carried to Rome the tributes and gifts of his 
sovereign and of the Saxon people 3 . In the following year, 
Beoeca, also an ealderman, had a similar commission. He 
took charge of Ethelswitha, the widowed sister of Alfred, and 
last Queen of Mercia, wno appears to have left her brother's 
court in order to ££oceed to Borne, and end her life in some 
holy place there ; but the fatigues of the lengthened pil- 
grimage were too much for the feeble woman, who had long 
been bowed down by sorrow ; before she reached Borne she 
died, at Padua, in 888 4 . In the next year no formal embassy 
went to Italy ; only two couriers 5 were despatched with letters 

1 There is an Anglo-Saxon Vita Sti Thomae, in prose, in MS Cott. Calig. A. 
xiv., where, in the poem relating to him, the apostle is represented as being sent on 
a similar embassy with Andrew. 

2 Wilh. Malmesb. de Gest. Pontif. Angl. 1. c, and de Reg. Angl. lib. ii. § 122; 
Matth. Westm. p. 333. 

3 Chron. Sax. Asser, Florence. 

4 Chron. Sax. 888; Ethelwerd, iv. 517; Flor. i. 108. 

5 Twegen hleaperas. Chron. Sax. a. 889. 

l2 
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from Alfred. In 890, Bernhelm, an abbot 1 , was charged with 
the deliverance of the customary alms in the name of his king. 
It is evident from all the accounts which we possess, that this 
was done annually. No mention is made of a regular tithe ; 
the tribute was voluntarily given, to obtain those advantages 
which the king and bis subjects might derive from Eome. ,1k 
is a remarkable and significant fact, that amongst the am- 
bassadors to the Pope, only one, the last, appears to have been 
invested with ecclesiastical dignity; the king usually entrusted 
valuable and important commissions solely to his most con- 
fidential officers. -^ 

Two accounts may be mentioned here in reference to the in- 
tercourse with foreign countries, which was commenced or con- 
tinued by Alfred, in ecclesiastical and religious affairs. Owing 
to their brevity and. imperfect condition, they unfortunately 
give us only a vague idea of that remote period ; but even 
with these disadvantages they are invaluable, because they 
are confirmed by contemporary authorities. Asser 2 mentions 
that he read the letters and saw the presents which were 
sent to his king by Abel, the Patriarch of Jerusalem. It 
appears by no means improbable that Sighelm and Athelstan, 
when they went to India, or on their return from thence, 
also visited, by Alfred's command, the land of promise and 
revelation ; that they were gladly received by the patriarch, 
and dismissed to the far western island with a letter and 
with gifts to their king. This account is of importance in 
the history of the Church at Jerusalem, so little known 
before the commencement of the Crusades, as one of the rare 
traces of any intercourse between the Christian land of the 
west and the cradle of its faith. ; - 

The other notice relates to a neighbouring island, to Ire- 
land, which had so gloriously distinguished itself at the first 
promulgation of Christianity, but which was now more en- 
tirely excluded from its history than Jerusalem; for the 
Celtic Church, after the separation of a century, would not 
again succumb to the doctrines nor the increasingly powerful 

1 Beornhelm abbad. Chron. Sax. a. 890. 

2 P. 492 : Nam etiam de Hierosolyma Abel patriarchae epistolas et dona illi 
directas vidimus et legimus. Simeon Dunelm. copies from him ; de Gest. Reg. 
Angl. p. 684. ^ 
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ascendency of Home. At a time when Alfred, in unison with 
excellent fellow-labourers, was vigorously occupied in re- 
establishing his Church, and when his renown had traversed 
the sea, there suddenly appeared, in the year 891, on the 
coast of Cornwall, three Scotchmen, Dubslane, Macbeth, and 
Maclinmun. They had secretly left their country ; the Chris- 
tian faith was grievously on the decline there, and Swifneh 
(Subin 1 ), the best teacher that had ever appeared amongst 
the Scots, was dead ; from love to God they determined to go 
on a pilgrimage, they cared little whither. In a frail boat, 
patched together out of the hides of oxen, and provided with 
food for a week, they trusted themselves to a stormy sea, 
and did not land until the expiration of seven days. As soon 
as they left their miserable bark, they hastened to the King 
of the "West Saxons, who undoubtedly received these Celtic 
sufferers with kindness, and when they laid before him their 
wish to continue their pilgrimage to Rome and to Jerusalem, 
he granted them his protection and assistance in their under- 
taking. Only one of them returned home ; he perhaps was 
the bearer of Abel's letter 3 . 

The limited knowledge which we can gain from the few 
records of Alfred's intercourse with Borne and the rest of 
Christendom, increases our desire of becoming acquainted 
with those means by which, in a short period, he so raised the 
Church of his country from its state of total decay, as to gain 
for her and for himself a noble position in Europe. But no 
connected account of his proceedings has reached us, and we 
v must endeavour to gather the wished-for information from in- 
cidental details. The history of all the West Saxon dioceses 
during this period is very obscure, yet from subsequent 
events it seems probable that the sees remained substantially 
the same, and only towards the west, where the German in- 
fluence had still to advance, was there any progress made. 
The Saxon and Anglian bishoprics were all subordinate to the 
primacy qf the Archbishop of Canterbury. But the guidance 
of the chief pastor had become weak and inefficient ; for 
during the assaults of the heathen, neither shepherd nor 

1 Vide Annales Cambriae and Brut, y Tywysogion in Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 
836, 846. 

2 According to the Chron. Sax. a. 891, and Florent. Wig. i. 109. Ethelwerd iv. 
517, only mentions the pilgrimage to Rome and the promised land, and its results. 
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flock had thought of anything but saving their own im- 
mediate possessions ; and owing to this confusion, no council 
seems to have been held. The entire structure, weakened by 
age, threatened to fall beneath the storms which surrounded 
it, unless some skilful master-workman should appear, and 
repair it from its foundation. This then, as soon as he could , 
attain peace anpl leisure, was Alfred's most peculiar care. 
We have already learnt from himself where the great de- 
ficiency lay, which had caused such a lamentable state of- 
things; and those men whom the king selected to be his 
fellow- workers, were obliged to prepare themselves in the' 
most effectual manner for this remedial task. That he chose 
four native Mercians for his first counsellors and assistants, 
is a remarkable confirmation of his own assertion, that some 
sparks of improvement and cultivation .still lingered north of 
the Thames. 

The zeal of Werfrith of "Worcester in the government of 
his diocese has already been noticed ; Alfred appears to have 
summoned him frequently into Wessex, to advance and 
discuss matters of general interest; two years before the 
king's death, Werfrith took part in an assembly at Celchyth 1 . 
He survived his king, and died about the middle of the reign 
of Edward, leaving behind him worthy memorials of his active 
exertions. The second notable Mercian was Plegmund, 
whom Alfred made primate at the death of Archbishop 
Athelred, in 890 2 . A later account states, that when the 
Danes took possession of his country, he fled from them into 
a lonely island in Cheshire, and lived there as a hermit, oc- 
cupied in peaceful labours, until the King of Wessex made 
him the highest dignitary of his Church 3 . This eminent man 
had even more intimate access to Alfred than Werfrith ; he 
straightway became his instructor in many matters 4 : that 
great undertaking, the advancement of the clergy and of the 
people to a higher degree of education, was doubtlessly 
placed under his superintendence. During Alfred's life, he 
had few opportunities of appearing in his position as a Prince 
of the Church, but under Edward he again took his place as 
a worthy successor of the former Archbishops of Canterbury ; 

1 Cod. Diplom. n. 1074. 2 Asser, p. 487. 

3 Gervasius Dorobern. Acta Pontif. Cant. Twysden X. Scriptt. 1644. 

4 Pleimundus magister Elfredi regis. Wilh. Malmesb. de Gest. Pont. Angl. i. 200. 
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in one day he consecrated seven bishops ; and in 903 he 
made a solemn journey to Home in his official capacity. His 
death occurred in the year 923 1 . 

Ethelstan and Werewulf, also natives of Mercia, obeyed a 
summons into Wessex, where they acted as priests and chap- 
lains in the immediate service of the king. There is no 
further information concerning them 3 . In Wessex itself 
Alfred found no individual fitted for his purpose, with the 
single exception of Denewulf, that child of nature, with whom, 
if tradition is to be believed, he became acquainted in so sin- 
gular a manner in the wilds of Somersetshire. It is, however, 
historically certain, that on the death of Dunbert, in 879, 
Denewulf became Bishop of Winchester, and that he too lent 
vigorous assistance to the general work, and governed in his 
diocese until the beginning of Edward's reign 3 . The remain- 
ing bishops whose names are known, were Swithulf of Eoches- 
ter, Ealheard of Dorchester, "Wulfsig of Sherborne, Eahstan 
of London 4 , and a Bishop Esne, whose see is not mentioned 5 . 

But the island did not possess sufficient internal resources to 
establish so great a work as that which Alfred had in contem- 
plation. He himself exclaimed sorrowfully, that ^earning 
must now be sought for out of the country ; and accordingly 
he sent messengers into Eranconia, where, in the German 
and Eomish provinces, many monasteries had become distin- 
guished for the diligent study carried on within them, under 
the direction of efficient men. Amongst them he hoped to 
obtain a teacher for his establishments. He was successful 
in finding one in the priest and monk Grimbald, who was a 
most excellent singer, particularly skilful in ecclesiastical 
discipline, and adorned with every good qualification 6 . In 
all probability, he was a brother in the Elemish convent 
of St. Omer, and having gained the permission of his supe- 
riors, especially of the Archbishop Eulco of Eheims, he 
readily agreed to go to "Wessex. The account is much less 

1 Chron. Sax. a. 923. 2 Asser, p. 87. 

3 Florent. Wigorn, edited by Thorpe, i. 97. Cod. Diplom. n. 1085-1087. 

4 Chron. Sax. a. 897-898. 

5 Aelfr. Testam. ap. Kemble, Cod. Diplom. n. 314. 

6 Venerabilem videlicet virum, cantatorem optimum et omni moao ecclesiasticis 
disciplinis et in divina scriptura eruditissimum et omnibus bonis moribus ornatum. 
Asser, a. a. 0. 
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certain that ,Grimbald was already provost of that convent, 
when Alfred made a pilgrimage to Rome with his father ; at 
that time he received his distinguished guests with much 
kindness, and by his merit made a lasting impression on the 
mind of the king's son, whose old and favourite wish was at 
length gratified, when, at his entreaty, the abbot and the 
brothers of St. Omer permitted their provost to depart for 
England 1 . Alfred likewise obtained a German monk, a man 
of acute intellect, John, the old Saxon, probably from the. 
monastery of Corbei 3 . He and the Fleming were accom- 
panied by a number of priests, to assist them in arranging, 
new convents, and in imparting instruction. The similarity 
of name, and perhaps an expression of Asser's, gave rise, at 
a former period, to the Saxon being confounded with the cele- 
brated John Erigena, the father of the Eealists ; and this 
confusion has caused historians to mistake one for the other, 
or even to represent both of them as residing at the same 
time in Alfred's court ; but there is no sufficient evidence 
of the presence of the Irishman in England then ; his history 
is connected with the person and court of Charles the Bald, 
and of the Archbishop Hincmar 3 . Grimbald and John were 
Alfred's mass priests, and in full activity at the completion 
of his translation of Gregory's " Pastoral Care," as he men- 
tions them with high praise in the preface, composed after 
the year 890. 

At length Alfred obtained the services of that man whose 
narration, as far as possible, we have hitherto followed. The 
only account we have of Asser is given by himself, and as 
he describes his first meeting with Alfred very minutely, it 
may not be deemed undesirable to give his own words, in 
which many interesting details of the king's character are 
contained. " About this time" (he writes of the year 884) 

1 Mabillon, Acta Sanct. Ord. Bened. Sec. IV. ii. 511 ; Wilh. Malmesb. lib. ii. 
§ 122. It is difficult to believe in the authenticity of Archbishop Fulco's letter to 
Alfred, given in Wise's Asser, p. 123-129, from a MS. in Winchester. The rest 
is to be found in a Cottonian manuscript extracted in the Monasticon Anglicanum, 
ii. 435, new edition. 

2 Asser, p. 487, 493 ; Mabillon, ii. 509. 

3 Asser calls his John " acerrimi ingenii virum," and thus Ingulph. p. 470, and 
Malmesb. ii. § 122, easily confound him with the Dialectician. The account 
of the attack is very similar in Asser and Malmesbury. 
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'* I came into Saxony from the extreme limits of Western 
Britain, summoned by the king. After I had set out, I 
arrived, through many wide-intervening ways, in the country 
of the South Saxons, which is called in Saxon, Suthseaxe 
(Sussex), guided by some of that. nation. There I first saw 
him in the royal vill called Dene 1 . After being kindly re- 
ceived by him, in the course of conversation, he urgently 
entreated me to devote myself to his service, to give myself 
wholly up to him, and for his love to relinquish all my pos- 
sessions on the other side of the Severn ; he promised to 
compensate me richly, as he actually did. However, I answered 
that I could not immediately consent without consideration, 
whilst it did not seem to me right to forsake those holy 
places in which I had been brought up, educated, and conse- 
crated, for the sake of earthly honour and power, unless I 
were compelled to do so. Upon this he said : * If you cannot 
venture so far, at least grant me the half of your service •. 
live six months with me, and the same time in Wales.' But 
I replied that I could not directly promise even this without 
the approbation of my friends. But when I perceived how 
much he seemed to desire my service (although I could not 
tell why), I agreed to return to him at the end of six months, 
if I continued well, with such an answer as should be ad- 
vantageous to me and mine, and agreeable to him. He de- 
clared that he was satisfied with this, and when I had given 
my word to be with him again at the appointed time, we left 
him on the fourth day and rode homewards. But soon after 
we had parted from him, a dreadful fever attacked me at 
Winchester, where, for more than a year, I hovered day and 
night between life and death. I could not, therefore, go to 
him as I had promised at the time fixed, and he sent mes- 
sengers to hasten my journey and inquire the reasons for my 
delay. As I was unable to go, I sent another messenger to 
inform him of the cause, and to assure him that as soon as I 
recovered I would fulfil my promise. When the sickness 
left me, all my friends agreed to my promise for the sake of 
benefiting our sanctuary and all its inmates, and I devoted 
myself to the king's service, stipulating that I should tarry 
with him six months in every year, either six consecutively, 
or alternately three in Wales and three in Saxony, so that 
1 There is a West and an East Dean near Chichester. 
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this condition was in this respect also serviceable to the 
Cathedral of St. David 1 ." 

According to this, Asser was by birth a Welshman, and 
had been brought up and ordained a monk in the monastery of 
St. David, which at that time suffered much from, the violence 
of King Hemeid, who once drove out all the inmates of the 
convent, with the Archbishop Novis, a relation of Asser, and 
Asser himself. Thus, when Asser was allowed to have 
friendly intercourse with the mighty Saxon king, he could 
not do otherwise than turn it to the profit of his monastery 
and his native land. He continues : " When I returned to 
him at the royal vill called Leonaford, I was honourably 
received by him, and remained with him six months from that 
time at his court," busily occupied in various matters, arid 
munificently rewarded, as will be seen hereafter. , 

These were the same men whom, in the years immediately 
succeeding the deliverance of the country, Alfred placed in 
supreme authority over all affairs relating to churches and 
schools: they appear to have acted in the most beautiful 
mutual harmony. The archbishop and the two bishops, it 
may be presumed, took charge of the Church in their own 
dioceses ; to the foreigners their proper duties were assigned. 
Scarcely one convent in "Wessex could have survived the 
years of war ; the regulations had in every place become lax, 
either on account of the attacks of the Danes, or because 
the people could not resolve to exchange the abundance of 
worldly riches for a needy conventual life. Besides, it ap- 
pears that in earlier times the Saxons were much less favour- 
ably disposed towards monastic establishments than their 
English neighbours 2 , for before the reign of Alfred very 
little notice is to be found of any ecclesiastical foundation of 
the kind. But the earnest, indefatigable king had long 
known that all instruction and improvement in knowledge 

1 Asser, p. 487-488. The latter sentence is merely guessed at, the original is 
perfectly unintelligible: "Et ilia (conditione ?) adjuvaretur perrudimenta Sancta 
Degni, in omni causa, tamen pro viribus." The name of the church is also muti- 
lated. But the account is entirely characteristic of Asser, Who, to carry on a 
fraud in his name, would take the trouble to add to "ad regionem dextralium 
Saxonum," " quae Saxonice Suthseaxum appellator?" No one but Asser, the 
Monk of St. David, wrote thus. 

2 Quia per multa retroacta annorum curricula monasticae vitae desiderium ab 
ilia tota gente, nee non et a multis aliis gentibus funditis desierat. Asser, p. 493. 
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were cherished in them. He promoted with the greatest 
zeal the restoration of old monasteries, and the erection of 
new ones. The superintendence of them was undertaken 
by learned monks from abroad, and those priests and friars 
whom they directed, formed the body of those congregations 
in which the children of the land were to be brought up. 
The establishments prospered, and were followed by schools, 
in which instruction was given in reading and writing, in the 
mother tongue and in Latin, and above all, in the books and 
doctrines of the Christian religion. 

The following accounts relate to these foundations of the 
king, and the men by whom their offices were held. At 
"Winchester, latterly the chief city of the Anglo-Saxon king- 
dom, the new monastery (Newminster, Hyde Abbey) was 
-founded, and Grimbald was appointed abbot of the same 1 . 
Alfred could not complete this establishment in his lifetime, 
having planned it on a much larger scale than any other. 
His son finished it, in memory of his father, by whom it had 
been commenced, and in the former part of the following 
century it attained great importance. From gratitude to- 
wards Grod, and in remembrance of his deliverance from great 
danger, Alfred caused a convent for monks to be built upon 
Athelney, where he had once been obliged to make a strong- 
hold, with a few faithful adherents, although there were many 
difficulties arising from the thickets and marshes, which ren- 
dered the island almost inaccessible. John, the old Saxon, 
was placed there as abbot, with a small number of Prankish 
monks, who resolved to dwell together in the desert, devoted 
to the service of Grod and the instruction of themselves and 
others 2 . < 

Even amongst the children who went thither to be taught 
and educated for priests and monks, there were a great 
many foreigners ; Asser himself had seen a youth of hea- 
then, perhaps of Danish birth, who afterwards adopted the 
monastic habit 3 . The universal dislike of the Saxons for 

1 Wilh. Malmesb. lib. ii. § 122 ; Ingulph. p. 870 ; Monastic. Anglic, n. 437, ff. 

2 Wilb. Malmesb. Gest. Pontif. Angl. ii. 255, says of the monks in Athelney, in 
the twelfth century: " Sunt pauci/numero et pauperes, sed qui egestatem suam 
quietis et solitudinis amore vel magni pendant vel consolentur." 

3 Unum paganicae gentis, juvenem admodum vidimus, non ultimum scilicet 
eorum, p. 490. 
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monachism, but more particularly the seclusion of Athelney, 
prevented this place from ever attaining great prosperity. 
Perhaps, too, the wicked attack which was made upon the 
life of John the Abbot, which Asser has so copiously detailed 
from the account of an eye-witness*, might have been another 
cause of its unpopularity. A certain number of the Erankish 
monks had conspired against their superior ; two of them, 
armed, crept after him into the church, when he retired there 
at night to pray alone, insidiously intending to murder him. 
But he heard the sound made by the first movement of the 
murderers, and not being ignorant of the use of arms, the 
powerful Saxon defended himself until the brothers came to 
his assistance. Although severely wounded, he escaped with 
his life, and the villains were afterwards justly punished. So 
scandalous an event was sufficient to damage the good cause 
seriously, and indeed it gave a severe check to the esta- 
blishment of foreign priests in English cloisters. 

JSTevertheless Asser, the scholar of St. David's, was called 
upon to exert himself in the organization of monasteries and 
their schools. We will return to his own words on this 
topic: at the expiration of the eight months, he says, 
" After I had frequently asked his (the king's) permission 
to depart, which permission, however, I could not obtain, 
and had at length resolved to demand it, he sent for me on 
Christmas eve 2 , and delivered to me two letters, which con- 
tained lists of the possessions of two monasteries, called in 
Saxon Amgresbyri 3 and Banwille. These two convents he 
gave to me from that day, with all appertaining to them, and 
with them a costly silk pallium and a man's load of incense, 
with words to this effect: he did not give me so little 
now because he was unwilling to give me still more at a 
future time. And on a later occasion, and quite unex- 
pectedly, he conferred upon me Exeter, with all the parishes 
belonging to it in Wessex and Cornwall. And then I re- 
ceived permission to make a journey to these convents, which 
were richly endowed with valuable estates, and from thence, 
homeward 4 ." 

We cannot venture to judge from this that Asser was 

1 Ut audivimus de eo a quibiisdam referentibus. 2 Probably, in 886. 

3 Called-in one MS. .Cungresbury, a place near Banwell, in Somerset. 
* Asser, p. 488, 489. 
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so munificently rewarded merely on account of his learned 
services as the king's teacher, he also took an important 
part in the practical exercise of his teachings, and from his 
promotion to the office of abbot, and even bishop, he was 
linked for ever to Alfred and his country. 

It is certain that he became a bishop, but the time when this 
took place, as well as the diocese in which he was established, 
is less clear. It is mentioned by our authorities in the fol- 
lowing manner : The king's own expression, in his Preface 
to the " Pastoral Care," is indisputable: he there alludes to 
his Bishop Asser 1 , with whose assistance he completed the 
translation of the book. Besides, a number of documents 
from the year 901 to 909 were signed by Bishop Asser, 
giving no clue, unfortunately, to his diocese 2 ; at last, in the 
collected manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxon Year-books, we 
find that Asser, Bishop of Sherborne, died in the year 910. 
According to this, the old "West Saxon bishopric was con- 
ferred upon him by his king ; but elsewhere, until the begin- 
ning of the tenth century, we meet with Bishop Wulfsige 
of Sherborne, who, as well as Asser, might have been included 
amongst the unmentioned bishops in Alfred's will 3 . Nothing 
remains then but to take it for gsanted, that after the death 
of Alfred, in the first year of Edward I., Asser succeeded to 
the diocese, and thereupon took up his final residence in 
Wessex. His own account by no means contradicts this, in 
which he asserts that Alfred gave him Exeter, with a paro- 
chial district (he expressly says, not diocese) in Cornwall 
and Wessex. He here presided over districts for which, as a 
Briton, he was peculiarly adapted, and over those Saxon 
parishes which, only lately arranged, passed over with their- 
bishop to Sherborne, after the death of Wulfsige 4 . The 
certainty that Exeter was first raised to a bishopric under 
Edward the Confessor, cannot be affected by this view of the 
matter ; the loose political connexion of the state with the 

1 iEt Assere minum biscepe. 

2 Kemble, Cod. Diplom. No. 335, 337, 1076, 1077, 1082, 1085, 1087. 

3 Dam (bisceope) aet Scireburnam ; in the LatmXtext, et Assero de Shireburn. 

4 I entirely agree here with the reasons given by Lingard, History and) 
Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, ii. 420, 428, ed. ii., for differing with 
Wright, Biogr. Brit. Lit. p. 405, ff. 
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Celtic subjects by no means admitted of unity in Church 
government, although the endeavour to restore such union 
had not ceased. Thus it is quite clear, that in addition to 
his labours in the court, Asser took an active part in the 
management of churches and monasteries. But there is still 
something to be added to the history of the latter. Unques- 
tionably, women feel much more inclination than men to re- 
nounce the world, and take upon them monastic vows. For 
a long period nunneries had already existed in "Wessex, like 
that at Wareham, on the south coast. Two new ones were 
now established, which were in existence until their final 
abolishment, at the time of the Eeformation. At Shaftesbury, 
in Dorset, " at the south gate," Alfred founded arouse for 
nuns, perhaps in the year 887 • and having endowed it, as well 
as the convent at "Winchester, with rich benefices, he placed 
his second daughter Ethelgiva in it as abbess, and many noble 
ladies entered with her. The king's daughter, whose health 
was infirm (she was probably deformed or lame), had chosen 
this mode of life in a believing spirit, and was consecrated to 
the Church in her early youth 1 : and Alfred's wife, Elswitha, 
for her soul's salvation, dedicated a nunnery to the Yirgin 
Mary at "Winchester, where she might retreat after the death 
of her husband, and end her days 3 . Ethelred and Ethelfleda 
manifested equal zeal in Mercia; they founded the monas- 
tery of St. Peter at Gloucester, endowed it with costly gifts, 
and placed there the relics of the holy King Oswald 3 . 

After having thus collected the historical facts, a glance 
must be given to the high moral purpose which our Alfred 
kept constantly in view in all those appointments and regu- 
lations, and which we have placed above all others in treating 
this subject. His clergy were once more raised from their 
degraded condition, and by means of instruction and know- 
ledge a new and better life was infused into the Church. But 

1 Besides, Asser, p. 485, 495, the document of the establishment, Eegistrum 
de Shaftesbury. Kemble, n. 310, where it is said : " And mine dochte Angelyne 
for panne hie was on broken ihadod ;" this is signed by Apered Arcebisceop as 
witness. Florence and Simeon mention the foundation in the year 887; v 
Monast. Anglic, ii. 471, ff. 

2 Monast. Anglic, ii. 451, from the remaining annals of the establishment. 

3 Wilh. Malmesb. de Gest. Pontif. re. 283. 
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he likewise desired that the rest of the people might have a 
share in instruction, that his whole kingdom might advance 
in civilisation and morality. That was the extensive sphere 
of action to which he appointed men like Asser and Plegmund. 
"With such an object he did not scruple to introduce these 
foreigners. In the churches and convent schools their labours 
commenced, sometimes under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances ; but their results became evident in the next ten 
years, when under Alfred's immediate successor the West 
Saxon clergy took a much higher position in education than 
they had ever done before. 

But in the present day nothing increases our pleasure more 
than when we read that Alfred acted with the same noble 
spirit, and in conjunction with his coadjutors, for the mental 
advantage of the laity. The king's own words, in his cele- 
brated preface, most clearly confirm this. His wish is, " that 
all the freeborn youth of his people, who possess the means, 
may persevere in learning, so long as they have no other affairs 
to prosecute, until they can perfectly read the English Scrip- 
tures, and such as desire to devote themselves to the service 
of the Church may be taught Latin 1 ." Golden words, such 
as have been seldom uttered, by a great man of the middle 
ages ; and only in much later days, with equal force by the 
Reformers of the Church. As the most beautiful fulfilment 
and realisation of this wish, Asser relates in what manner the 
king commenced the work in his own family. He gave his 
children that complete education, the want of which he 
so painfully felt in his own case. His youngest son Ethel- 
werd, who in particular showed great talent for intellectual 
pursuits, was entrusted to the care of experienced teachers, 
with almost all the children of the nobility, and many who 
were not noble. The sons of the members of the royal house- 
hold, whom he loved no less than his own, he caused to be 
taught with great care, and was himself very frequently pre- 
sent during their instruction. In this school 2 they eagerly 

1 Dast eall sio giognft fte nu is on angelcynne friora monna "Sara fte fta speda 
hsebben. ftset hie dsem befeolan msegen sien to liornunga offfseste, fta hwile fte 
hie to nanre ofterre note ne msegen oft ftone first fte hie wel cunnen englisc gewrit 
arasdan. lsere mon siftftan furfSur on Iseden ge&ode "Sa "Se mon furftor lseran wille. 
and to hieran hade don wille. MS. Hatton. 20. 

2 Asser. p. 485 : Cum omnibus pene totius regionis nobi'iibus infantibus, et 
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learnt to read, and even to write Latin and Saxon ; so that 
before they were old enough to take part in hunting and other 
manly exercises, such as are suitable and honourable for nobie- 
men, they were fully instructed in the liberal arts. Edward, 
his eldest son, and Ethelswitha, his daughter, always remained 
at court, under the charge of their attendants and nurses, and 
were highly ewsteemed by every one, natives and foreigners, 
on account of their affability and gentleness, and subjection to 
their father, " in which," Asser writes, " they continue to this 
day. Besides their other employments, they also pursue in 
their leisure hours the study of the liberal sciences ; they 
have learned the Psalms, Saxon books, especially Saxon 
poems, and they read very frequently." 

A regular establishment was also formed in Alfred's court, 
where, in the constant occupation of teaching and learning, 
great blessings accrued to his family and subjects. Even 
those who were destined to rule in future, and who, in ac- 
cordance with the customs of the age, were more disposed to 
cultivate their bodily than their mental powers, participated 
to a certain extent in the instruction, and became in parti- 
cular well acquainted with the poetry of their native land. 
"With touching eriYj the untaught old looked upon the more 
fortunate young ; and those judges and officers who had been 
so severely censured by the king for their ignorance, and who 
found learning to read too difficult a task, caused their sons 
and relations, or their freedmen or servants, who had been 
taught at school, to read night and day from books, and to re- 
cite their contents ; whilst they themselves lamented heartily 
their own neglected childhood, and extolled the superior ad- 
vantages of the youth of the present times 1 . 

What pure happiness must have been felt by the great 
king, when he witnessed such progress amongst his own chil- 
dren, and the larger portion of his youthful subjects ! How 
vast was the improvement now in the country south of the 
Thames, compared with its state in the comfortless period 
when he began to reign ! 

etiam mnltis ignobilibus, sub diligenti magistrorum cura traditus est, in qua schola, 
etc. ; p. 486 : et literis imbuere solus die noctuque inter caetera non desinebat. 

1 Suspirantes mmium intima mente dolebant, eo quod in juventute sua talibus 
studiis non studuerint, f°lices arbitrantes hujus temporis juvenes, etc. Asser, p. 
497 (in conclusion). 
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SUPPLEMENT TO # SECTION V.. 

The jdea of attributing the establishment of a university 
to Alfred, of whom so many incorrect assertions have been 
made, could only have originated with persons totally unac- 
customed to critical reflection, and living at a much later 
date, and in an age of mere pretension to learning. A visit 
which Queen Elizabeth paid to the University of Cambridge, 
in the year 1564, gave occasion to an inventive orator to 
boast of the superior antiquity of this institution to that of 
Oxford, in a clever Latin oration. Upon this there ensued,^ 
between the two seats of scholastic wisdom in England, a 
dispute which was carried on through many deeennia with 
the greatest obstinacy. The most absurd arguments were 
used on both sides, in order to establish the dates of their 
respective establishments, and to bring them as near as- pos- 
sible to the arrival of the Saxons, the development of 
Christianity amongst the Britons, and even to the Deluge. 
An edition of Asser, which was compiled in 1603, from a pre- 
pared manuscript in the possession of the celebrated historian 
Camden, aimed to destroy the proofs brought forward by the 
learned men of Cambridge. In this book is to be found a 
detailed account of the serious discord which arose in 886 
at Oxford, between Grimbald and the old scholars whom he 
had found there on his arrival, and who refused to conform 
to his new foreign regulations. This strife had lasted for 
three years, when Alfred himself went to Oxford to appease 
it. The adversaries of Grrimbald had represented to him, 
and endeavoured to prove from ancient annals, that although 
their institution had certainly lost somewhat of its importance 
owing to the oppressions of later days, it had flourished for 
centuries by means of its acts and institutes ; and that Grildas, 
Melkinus, Nennius, Kentigern, and others, had there studied 
pious literature, and that even Saint G-ermanus had remained 
there for half a year. Alfred succeeded in pacifying the quarrel, 
and Grrimbald indignantly returned to his monastery at "Win- 
chester 1 . So far this genuine Oxford invention, in which we 
perceive not only the endeavour to nullify the assertion of its 

1 The well-known paragraph in Asser, p. 489, 490. Turner, History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, book v. chap. vi. n. 42. 

M 
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opponents, but also that spirit so characteristic of the place in 
all ages, the propensity to decry everything foreign. 

But Archbishop Parker, the well-known scholar and be- 
nefactor of Cambridge, had already, in 1574, caused the 
first edition of Asser to be printed, in whick this suspicious 
narration was not to be found. JN"o other manuscript of the * 
Biography, not even the oldest, w^ich was then still uninjured, 
contained a trace of it. Whether Camden allowed himself 
to be misled by so manifest an invention, is doubtful. JSfoF* 
thing but an infatuated desire of supporting ridiculous asserr 
tions could have so far carried away the Oxford scholars, as 
to make them perpetuate such a fallacy. 

Having once accepted fabulous evidence, it was an easy 
step to bring to the assistance of their theory confirmations 
from sources familiar to the people, namely, the Legends of 
the Saints. Not only was Grimbald asserted to have been 
professor at Oxford, in the days of Alfred, but St. Neoi, that 
pretended kinsman and pious admonisher of the afflicted 
king, was likewise made to contribute in an especial manner, 
by his counsels, jfco the foundation of schools in Oxford 1 . 

I have purposely hesitated aboutf bringing so purely my- 
thical a personage into the narration of Alfred's life, but on 
some accounts he deserves to be briefly noticed. 

There are several Biographies of St. JNTeot, some in Latin, 
one (MS. Cotton. Yespasian D. xiv.) in very good Saxon. 
; The original manuscript must have belonged to the tenth 
century, when Alfred's deeds and experiences, which are 
there mentioned, had already been formed into traditions by 
the islanders. The saint is of course the principal person, 
but as the great king, who had been dead for more than the 
age of man, was his contemporary and relation, he was also 
drawn into the circle of tradition. 

The saint is called " Neotus, qui erat cognatus suus," in a 
suspicious article in the false Annals of Asser, omitted in the 
Yita. Several manuscripts of legends do not hesitate to call 
him a son of Ethelwulf, and consequently Alfred's brother. 

I do not wish to deny that Alfred in his earlier years may 
have been connected with this saint, who lived in the south- 
west of England, and , unquestionably flourished about the 

1 J. Brompton, Chronicon ap. Twysden, X. Scnptt. p. 814. 
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middle of the ninth century, and that he may have taken advice 
from him, and generally held him in high estimation 1 . It is 
also probable that St. JSTeot, the day of whose death is noticed 
in the calendar on the 31st July, was already dead in the year 
877, when, according to the legend, he appeared to the king 
in a dream at Athelney. Ifi all the authorities adduced, the 
assertion, that the closest blood-relationship existed between 
the two, rests on a very slight foundation, and it can scarcely 
be credited that, in modern times, a man who has gained for 
himself much merit as an English historian, can go even 
further than the monks of the tenth and eleventh centuries 
in identifying this saint with Alfred's half-brother, Athelstan, 
King of Kent, of whom nothing is known after the year 851. 
/ John Whitaker, in his book, which appeared in 1809 2 , 
zealously endeavours to support this opinion. According to 
him, the King of Kent, after bravely fighting against the 
Danes, and being unable to save his country, renounced the 
glories and sufferings of the world, became a monk, and in 
this character diligently studied the Scriptures in solitude, 
and occupied himself zealously with pious devotions. 

A conjecture like this, which selects the highest and best 
individuals, and blends them one with another at its own dis- 
cretion, cannot be of much value, and it was very easy to 
refute such arbitrary decisions by a somewhat more profound 
comparison of the Legend of St. JSTeot with general history 3 . 
Nevertheless, we find in the notorious " Tracts for the 
Times," by means of which the later movements from Oxford 
to Eome have been facilitated, a popular Life of St. .Neot, 
composed by a very skilful hand, in which a romantic account 
is given of the transformation of King Athelstan into a saint, 
on the battle-field upon the sea-shore, amongst the corpses of 
the slaughtered Danes. It is sad that tales of such late 

1 Ingulph. p. 870, says: RexAlfredus sanctorum pedibus acclivis et subditns 
S. Neotum in summa veneratione habebat. 

2 The Life of St. Neot, p. 69-87. 

3 This was first done by Turner, History of the Anglo-Saxons, book v. chap, v., 
and in a book by Gorham, the History and Antiquities of Eynesbury and St. 
Neot's, in Huntingdonshire, ii. 1820-1824, which treats circumstantially of the 
saint, and the later reverence paid to him, and in which also the Saxon Vita is 
printed. Amongst other things, Gorham refers to the absurd assertions-of the 
Oxford professor, i. 41-43. 

m2 
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origin should be diffused intentionallv^amongst the people, 
with a view to their religious instruction. 

Those early ages were prolific in romantic fictions, founded 
in some degree on fact. By way of contrast to the foregoing, 
I will here add an anecdote connected with Alfred, for which 
I could find no other place in the book. / 

John of Tynemouth, a collector" of anecdotes in the four- 
teenth century, who likewise wrote a Life of St. ISTeot, relates 
the following poetical incident 1 : 

One day, when Alfred was hunting in the forest, he heard 
the cry of an infant, which appeared to come from a tree. 
He despatched his huntsmen to seek for the voice. They 
climbed the tree, and found on the top, in an eagle's nest, a 
wondrously beautiful child, clothed in purple, and with 
golden bracelets on its arms. ' The king commanded that it 
should be cared for, baptised, and well educated. In remem- 
brance of the singular discovery, he caused it to be named 
Eestingus 3 . It was added, that the great-granddaughter of 
this foundling was one of the ladies of whom King Edgar 
was passionately enamoured. : 



VL 

ALFRED AS AN AUTHOR, AND THE INSTRUCTOR, OF HIS PEOPLE 
IN ALL KINDS OE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

In the foregoing pages we have endeavoured to depict the 
noble zeal which animated the king in his efforts to advance 
the political and social well-being of his people. He did not 
strive to repair the ruins around him by general measures 
only, but also by directing his attention to many individual 
details of reform and improvement, and thus, aided by the 
most unwearied energy, he attained success. "When we con- 
sider this, an involuntary wish arises to penetrate into the 
inmost workings of the spirit of that monarch who was ac- 
tuated by such pure moral ideas in an age so proportionably 
rude, and who sought to make those ideas the motive powers 

1 Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, i. 256, ed. i. from the Historia Aurea of John 
Tinemuth. MS.' in Bibl. Bodl. lib. 21. cap. 117. 

2 J. Grimm, in his History of the German Language, gives many other equally 
interesting passages, from yyhieh numerous charming tales have originated. 
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of all his actions. It seemed desirable on many grounds to 
give precedence to the foregoing inquiry into the operation 
of Alfred's strenuous efforts tore-establish Church and State, 
especially as by so doing the thread of chronology is not 
broken, and we can begin to consider the mental culture of 
the king, at a period when he found leisure time to advance 
it, not only by receiving but by imparting knowledge. It 
appears from numerous authorities that Alfred did not give 
himself up to literary pursuits until he provided for the 
public weal in the fullest manner, and his industry as an 
author was displayed in the second half of that interval 
during which the struggle with the national foe was at rest. 

In considering his eager thirst for knowledge and his per- 
severing efforts in its attainment, we must bear in mind the 
circumstances already related, from which these mainly pro- 
ceeded : they were the love for the national poetry which 
as an infant he imbibed at his mother's breast, and his jour- 
neys to Borne, undertaken indeed in his earliest youth, but 
'the impressions of which were never effaced in his manhood ; 
a dim remembrance of the heroes and glories of the ancient 
world always lived in his mind, and did not fail to give a bene- 
ficial colouring to his strong national feelings. It seems as 
if there already existed in Alfred that blending of the two 
elements, which in after times, when in an advanced state of 
intelligence an acquaintance with the works of antiquity 
was again cultivated^raised many a great man to high re- 
nown. . ' N 

His decided "taste for the history of foreign nations and of 
the condition of distant countries, as well as his desire" of 
becoming^acquainted with them by observation, are at least 
rare developments of the Germanic nature in those days, and 
can only in some measure be accounted for by his having 
attained a knowledge 6f that place where, amidst the rubbish 
of many centuries, some sparks of the ancient glory still glim- 
mered. The old times had long disappeared ; classic purity 
in literature and art, previously on the decline, had already 
succumbed before the invasion of wild, uncultured strength ; 
yet still there remained enough of it in the ruins of the 
temples and palaces of eternal Home, and in passages from 
former authors in the true Church, to fill a spiritually minded 
prince of Grerman descent with reverential astonishment, and 
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breathe into his soul a longing to peruse for himself the 
relics of greatness in the writings of the ancients, and to 
enable his subjects to become acquainted with them. Alfred 
resolved to devote himself to this work, which belonged of 
right to the Romish Church, but which she either uncon- 
sciously or designedly neglected. 

On the other hand, his innate love for the old poetry of his 
nation manifested itself throughout the whole of his life. 
He was a Grerman, and the influence of his descent was far 
stronger than that which ancient Borne exercised over him. 
Those powerful Grerman songs which the boy had received as 
a lasting gift from his beloved mother, often rang in his ears 
during the vicissitudes of his chequered career. , The youth 
passionately following the chase, rejoiced in the gigantic 
images of his traditionary ancestors, of whom poets sung in 
all lands from the Danube to the Ehine, from the Appen- 
nines to his own island ; the king, in the most troubled hours 
of his sovereignty, strengthened and confirmed his anxious 
heart by the examples of patient endurance which this 
poetry revealed to him ; and the father caused his own and 
his people's children to learn betimes those poetical treasures 
with which he constantly consoled himself. We are assured 
of this by repeated accounts in his Biography 1 . "What 
traditions at that time were familiar to him and to his people 
can be gathered even at this day, without much difficulty, 
from the fragments of Anglo-Saxon poetry which remain to 
us ; they belonged, without doubt, to the great epic cycle 
which was the common property of all the Germanic races. 
This is shown by the poems of Beowulf, the Grod-descended 
hero, who fought with monsters of all kinds, but lived in 
harmony with all heroic natures, as appears in the Mebe- 
lungen and in the songs of the Edda. It is also shown in 
the poems of the wandering minstrels, who, at the courts of 
Hermanric the Goth, Audoin the Lombard, and in short, 
wherever the Grerman tongue was spoken, sung to their 
audience the ' deeds of their heroic ancestors, and received 
therefore golden gifts 2 . In the small fragment entitled " The 
Battle at Finnesbury" appears Hengist, the Mythic Warrior ; 
and judging from the received tables of descent of the West 

1 Afiser, p. 473, 485, 497* 2 W. Grimm, Deutsche Heldensage, p. 13-20. 
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Saxons and their kindred neighbours, it seems most probable 
that the vague accounts of the acts and deeds of celebrated 
men which we possess, once resounded from the lips of 
the wandering Scalds, and even in Alfred's day were living 
only in song. The origin of Christian Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
on the contrary, is chiefly to be ascribed to the impulse and 
direction which Alfred and his age gave to the nation, and it 
oiily began to flourish after the death of that great monarch. 
—In order to satisfy the desire of knowledge which had 
animated him from his earliest youth, the man was obliged 
to exercise childlike humility, and take the position of a 
scholar at an advanced age. "We know that his thirst for 
learning was not appeased in his youthful days, and he found 
no leisure in time of war. But his powerful mind never 
relinquished the hope of winning back the lost opportunity, 
and at the period of which we now speak, his long-cherished 
resolve was crowned with success. Before he became ac- 
quainted with Asser, he had already endeavoured to benefit 
by the wisdom and learning of his bishops ; he caused one 
of them to read to him at every leisure moment, so that one 
must have always been within call, and in this manner he 
mastered many books before he was able to read them for 
himself 1 . He may already in his youth have learnt to read 
his mother tongue, but he was grown to manhood before he 
acquired the knowledge of Latin, and with regard to writing, 
did not much outstrip Charlemagne, who, with his hand so 
accustomed to the sword, made but small progress in that 
art. As a skilful master had never presided over Alfred's 
education, the self-instruction to which he was obliged to 
have recourse must have been exceedingly tiresome, and no- 
thing could have been more difficult to him than the acquisi- 
tion of the mechanical art of writing. It is also uncertain 
when he first mastered it, and whether that prayer-book 
which he always carried in his bosom, and out of which the 
king, in the days when all seemed lost, derived consolation, 
was copied by his own hand. But the taste for collecting, 
compiling, and preserving, seemed to have been born with 
him ; and if he himself was not able to do it, he employed 
some one else who could, to transcribe first the services of the 

1 Asser, p. 487. 
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hours, also some psalms and many prayers 1 . "When in later 
times he selected the faithful Asser as his teacher, all the 
leaves of the book were already filled. The narration is as 
follows : 

Asser, after his recovery as we have already mentioned, 
began his labours with the king at Leonaford, probably in 
the year 885. He remained at court for eight months, and 
this long period must have been invaluable to his pupil so 
desirous of knowledge ; for from the first rudiments of educa- 
tion with which he may have been but imperfectly acquainted, 
he advanced to the study of works which were considered as 
very learned in that age. He was desirous of mastering all the 
literary resources which were at his command. His biogra- 
pher relates, that during this residence at Leonaford, he read 
to the king all the books that he desired, and that could be 
procured 2 ; for the habit had become a second nature to him, 
amidst all his bodily and mental sufferings, either himself to 
read books, or to listen whilst others read them. But the 
presence of so congenial a companion gave rise to a mutual 
interchange of ideas, and the active-minded king knew how 
to draw no small advantage from this intellectual conversa- 
tion. "As we were both one day sitting in the royal 
chamber," says Asser 3 , "and were conversing as was our 
wont, it chanced that I recited to him a passage out of a 
certain book. After he had listened with fixed attention, 
i and expressed great delight, he showed me the little book 
which he always carefully carried about with him, and in 
which the daily lessons, psalms, and prayers, were written, and 
begged me to transcribe that passage into his book." Asser, 
secretly thanking Heaven for the love of wisdom that was so 
active in the king's heart, joyfully assented ; he was already 
prepared to begin his writing, when every corner of the book 
was found to be occupied, for Alfred had written many 
things of all kinds therein 4 . Asser hesitated, the king be- 
came urgent ; Asser then inquired, " Will it please you that 

1 Asser, p. 474: " Celebrationes horarum, ac deinde psalmos quosdam et ora- 
tiones multas." 

2 Asser, p. 488 : " Recitavi illi libros quoscunque ille vellet et quos ad manum 
haberemus." 

3 Asser, p. 491. 

* Erat enim omnino multis ex causis refertus. 
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I transcribe this passage on a detached leaf ? We cannot 
tell whether we shall not meet with more similar passages 
which you may like ; if this should happen, we shall be glad 
to-have already made a separate collection of them." " That 
is a good thought," he answered. Asser directly arranged a 
fresh sheet, and wrote the passage in the beginning. He 
had rightly guessed what the king would do, for on the same 
day he caused him to enter three more quotations. This 
book also was soon filled with those quotations from their 
daily conversations, which the king wished to impress firmly 
on his memory. The activity of Alfred equalled that of the 
bee, which flies from flower to flower, occupied in bearing 
their sweet products to its well-stored cells. 

It is evident that Alfred's industry was chiefly limited to 
compiling, and his learning was of the same character. He 
gained information himself, and laid up at the same time a 
store of knowledge for himself and for his people. It is 
only on this theory that we can explain the assertion which 
is made by his biographers, and which has no other authority, 
that on the same day when the above quotation was made 
(it was apparently on St. Martin's-day, November 11th 1 ), the 
king began to study and translate into Saxon, with the desire 
of being able to instruct others. This short account gives a 
lively picture of the origin, progress, and aim of his studies. 
It does not indeed tell us how quickly the king learnt Latin, 
but that he did master it his works which we possess abund- 
antly testify. 

Jfrom a scholar he soon became an author, and this sphere 
of activity was commenced by the common-place book which 
Asser had begun, and which had been destined by Alfred for 
his own private use, that he might learn the passages con- 
tained in it, and thus profitably employ his time. The 
writings of the masters which he thus perused furnished rich 
material for annotation, so that in a short time the book grew 
to the size of a Psalter ; and because he always wished to 
have it at hand day and night, he named it his " Manual 2 ." 

1 Asser, p. 492 : " In venerabili Martini solemnitate." This occurrence is re- 
lated indeed in the year 887, shortly after the last annalistic portion of the work, 
and at the beginning of the last and longest episode. According to p. 488, Asser 
came to Leonaford in the year 885, and directly began his instruction. 

2 Asser, p. 492 : Quern Enchiridion suum, id est manualem librura nominar 
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Among tlie manuscript treasures of Saxon England it is 
unfortunately useless to seek for a single entire copy of this 
book, which, up to the middle of the twelfth century, must 
have been quite commonly known. But from the fragments 
of it that have descended to us through William the Monk 
of Malmesbury, it must have comprised, besides a collection 
from the Latin authors, many notes in the king's own hiand, 
relating to the early history of his people, and probably, too, 
of his own family. Only very few of these invaluable relics 
remain, and how many important observations may have been 
lost with this private book 1 ! From the historical notices it 
contained, we may style it Alfred's only original work ; but 
although all the rest of his with which we are acquainted 
consist of translations, they are executed with such peculiar 
freedom as almost to merit the title of original. 

Among the translations from the ancients, the principal 
one is the celebrated " Consolations" of Boethius. It is well 
known in what high estimation this work of the last Roman 
poet and philosopher was held in the middle ages. It was a 
monument of didactic writing, in which, with much talent, 
and not without artistic beauty, the little that remained of 
classic style under the sovereignty of the G-oths was blended 
with the progressive Christian spirit belonging to a new 
epoch. In the misery and solitude of a fearful dungeon, into 
which he had been flung by the powerful arm of a wrathful 
Goth, the Roman consoled himself with reproducing the 
lessons of wisdom. Here, after the old Roman manner, 

roluit, eo quod ad mamim ilium die noctuque solertissime habebat." From the 
subsequent narratiou of Asser we must conclude that that Manual was not iden- 
tical with the Book of Prayers. Wright, Biogr. Brit. Lit. i. 395, considers the 
two as one work, and says that it contained " prayers and psalms and his daily 
observations." Nothing is anywhere said of the latter, and the author is perhaps 
careless enough to translate Asser's " Orationes" by " Observations." 

1 Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 123. Liber proprius, quem patria lingua Encheridion, 
id est mannalem librum appellavit. The detached fragments are contained in 
Wilh. Malmesb. Vita Aldhelmi (Wharton, Anglia Sacra), and p. 2, treat of Ken- 
terus, the father of Aldhelm, and his relationship to the West Saxon royal family ; 
and p. 4, to Aldh elm's poetry and its effect on the people. Further, in Florent. 
Geneolog. p. 693, ed. 1592, with reference to the reign of Kenfus, it is said, 
" Secundum dicta regis Aelfredi." In a catalogue of a Norman convent library, 
MS. BodL 163, fol. 251, in the time of Henry I., there is a book called " Elfredi 
regis liber Anglicus." 
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ihe noble doctrines of the peripatetics and the stoics were 
explained by examples drawn from ancient traditions, and the 
work was also penetrated with the Christian spirit of faith 
and hope in one Grod, the Creator of heaven and earth, whose 
Grospel began its victorious career from the central point of 
the Old World. 

The Latin Church regarded and carefully preserved the 
book of the last Roman, as an inheritance of the old classic 
days, until its own foundations, and with these the support 
of the revived and ever-youthful literature of Greece and 
Rome were shattered by the free and universal spirit of the 
valiant Grerman Protestantism. The ascendancy maintained 
by Boethius, during the middle ages, waned before the greater 
lights of that time. The change that then took place rendered 
his work valuable only as a model of philosophical and 
grammatical learning, and it became the peculiar property of 
the learned priesthood. - 

The great influence of monastic schools is evidenced by the 
fact, that wherever a newly-formed language was applied to 
literature, a translation of Boethius into the popular dialect 
was never omitted ; we find one in the most ancient form of 
the old High Grerman, in the Provencal, the North Prank 
(Norman), and even Chaucer made one when he gave her 
language to England. The Anglo-Saxons received one from 
their best prose- writer, their king himself. Instructed by the 
priests in the literature of his day, Alfred seems to have 
studied this book above all others, and to have superintended 
its translation himself. He had not, at that time, entirely 
mastered the Latin language, and Asser must have simplified 
and read aloud the text which the king rendered into Saxon 1 . 
This arrangement may still be recognised in the abridged 
form of the translation, in which many sections of the original 
are missing ; but the characteristics which the work presents 
are in such strict accordance with Alfred's other writings, 
that great importance must be attached to it. With reference 

1 Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 122. " Hie (Asserio, according to William's style) 
sensum librorum Booetii De Consolatione plamoribus verbis enodavit, quos rex ipse 
in Anglicam linguam vertit." The Gest. Pontif. ii. 248, gives a similar account, 
with the addition : " Mis diebus labore necessario, nostris ridiculo. Sed enim 
jussu regis factum est, ut levius ab eodem in Anglicam transferretur sermonem." 
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to the other translations, we will remark, once for all, thali 
the king always handled his materials in the freest manner, and 
in general did not confine himself* to the letter of the works 
before him. It therefore becomes difficult, on the one hand, 
to discover his knowledge of Latin ; we must even conclude, 
by the evident errors in the transcribing, that it was but im- 
perfect ; but on the other hand, the method he followed left 
open a wide field, on which he, as an independent author not 
bound by the letter, might use his own discretion. It ac- 
cordingly happens, that not only isolated traces of his 
nationality appear from time to time in this translation of 
Boethius 1 , but that entirely fresh matter, composed of the 
king's own thoughts and feelings, amplifies the text of the 
Eoman, or completely suppresses and replaces it.' "We will 
point this out by a few examples from Boethius. The well- 
known tales of the Roman authors, such as those of Orpheus 
and Eurydice, and of Ulysses, are entered into with a prolixity 
which Alfred carries out far beyond the original. After he 
has given the contents of the verses in which Boethius treats 
of Nero, he continues with reflections on the cruel abuse of - 
power, which crime he traces back to the example of the 
tyrant. "Wherever in the Latin volumes there is mention 
made of the nothingness of all earthly splendour and renown, 
his noble soul inspires the smiting words of the Boman with 
deeper fulness of meaning and with thoughts springing from 
a truer humanity. Finally, when in the third book of 
Boethius he comes to speak of the nature of God and man's 
relation to Him, he casts aside all the fetters which up to 
that time had more or less bound him to the text, and from 
his own heart writes down all he thinks and feels of G-od's 
goodness, and wisdom, and holiness. It is very difficult to 
make a judicious selection from the rich materials which we 

1 The name which he inserts, instead of that of Fabricius, is most curious. 
Boethius, ii. 7, v. 15, asks : " Ubi nunc fidelis ossa Fabricii manent ?" Alfred, 
Boethius, ed. Cardale, p. 106, translates the passage thus: " Hwaet sint nu paes 
foremaeran, and paes wisan goldsmiftes ban Welondes ?" Grimm, Mythologie, 
p. 351, supposes that the old skilful northern deity replaced Fabricius in 
Alfred's mind, he erroneously deriving Fabricius from faber (smith). The 
belief in the existence of this deity had long vanished ; but Alfred showed his 
correct and intimate acquaintance with the national mythology. See Kemble, 
Saxons in England, i. 421. 
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find in these records of Alfred's own thoughts, but one 
example of the paraphrasing may be given. 

In a short episode of his second book, Boethius 1 asserts 
that he never allowed himself to be influenced by ambition, 
but' desired only to obtain materials for discussion, that truth 
might not be lost through silence. From this the king takes 
occasion to explain at length his opinions respecting the 
manner in which government should be conducted. He says 
that materials and implements are. necessary for carrying on 
every kind of work. That of the king consists in providing 
that the country should be thickly populated, and particularly 
that the three classes in it, the clerical, the martial, and the 
operative, should be largely represented. To maintain these 
functions efficiently, he must furnish those who filled them 
with estates and donations, weapons, bread, and beer, and 
clothing ; in fact, with whatever is requisite for each. With- 
out these means he cannot preserve his tools, and without the 
tools none of the duty devolving upon him can be performed. 
Alfred states that his constant desire therefore is, to employ 
them worthily ; but as all virtue and power are nothing with- 
out wisdom, the results of folly must be useless. " This I 
can now truly say, that so long as I have lived I have striven 
to live worthily, and after my death to leave my memory to 
my descendants in good works 3 ." 

This confession of the king and hero is so noble and so 
great, that until the latest times those who read it will be 
filled with astonishment and admiration. 

The preface to the Anglo-Saxon Boethius could not pos- 
sibly have been written ~by Alfred himself, but it is taken 
chiefly from the preface to the translation of the Pastoral 
Care, by Gregory the Great, and is an old and valuable testi- 
mony that he was the author of the translation ; it explains 
at the same time the method of study pursued by him : 

" King Alfred was the translator of this book, which he 
turned from Latin into English as it now stands. Sometimes 

1 II. p. 7 : Turn ego, Scis, inquam, ipsa minimum nobis ambitionem mortalium 
rerum fuisse dominatam ; sed materiam gerendis rebus optavimus, quo ne virtus 
tacita consenesceret. 

2 Alfred's Boethius, edited by Cardale, p. 92 : pset is nu hraftost to secganne. pset 
ic wilnode weorpfullice to libbanne pa hwile pe ic lifede, and sefter minum life pam 
monuum to lsefanne pe asfter me waeren min gemynd on godum weorcum. 
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he translated word for word, sometimes sense for sense, ac- 
cording as he could most clearly and intelligibly interpret it, 
in the midst of the manifold and various worldly matters 
which often claimed him bodily and mentally. It would be 
difficult to enumerate the different affairs which in his time 
oppressed the kingdom that he had received. Yet he studied 
this book, and rendered it from the Latin into the English 
tongue; and afterwards he turned it into verse, as it no# 
stands. But now he begs of those who may please to read 
the book, in God's name, to pray for him^ and not to blame 
him if they should understand it better than he was able to 
do. Eor every man must, according to the ability of his in* 
tellect, say what he says, and do what he does." 

The continuation of the book forms a short historical in- 
troduction, which proceeded unquestionably from Alfreds 
own pen, and here, as well as on other occasions, there are 
decided evidences of Alfred's taste for historical lore. It 
treats of the times of Theodoric, but with the impressions 
received by the author from the erroneous ecclesiastical nar- 
rations ; and the consciousness that he is writing of a ruler so 
nearly allied to himself by nationality and a similar exalted 
station, is scarcely discernible in his account of Theodoric; 
Only a few traces of the Gothic family-legends of Jor- 
nandes are to be seen. Alfred states that the Goths came 
from Scythia ; that E-aedgota and Eallerie 1 reigned and 
subdued the whole of Italy between the mountains and the 
islands of Sicily. He also says : " Theodoric was Amal 2 ," and 
although he was a Christian, and at first mild and just to- 
wards the E-omaDS, yet he followed the Arian heresy, and 
therefore caused much evil ; ordered the Pope to be put to 
death, and most cruelly treated the learned and wise Boethius. 
This is enough to demonstrate that Alfred's Theodoric is 
far more the infernal tyrant of the orthodox Church than the 
old powerful Bernese hero of German tradition. 

Alfred's Boethius must have been a favourite book in his 
own times, and it is not only mentioned by chroniclers of a 

1 Vide the Traveller's Song, in Cod. Exon. ed. Thorpe, 322, 833, 334. ; J. Grimm, 
Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache, p. 446. 

2 He waes Amaling. Kemble, Saxons, i« 424, thinks Alfred had no Latin au- 
thority for this designation. 
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later period, such as Malmesbury and others, but has also 
come down to the present day in the form of two ancient 
manuscripts 1 . 

It appears, from various discrepancies and other reasons, 
that Alfred could not have been the author of that transla- 
tion of the work into Anglo-Saxon verse which is mentioned 
in the old prose preface 2 . But the actual translator, who pro- 
bably lived about the close of the following century, doubt* 
lessly had Alfred's version before him, which he by no means 
knew how to appreciate 3 . 

The next work, and one which is far more interesting in the 
present day than that of Boethius, is the translation of the 
^Chronicle of the World," by Orosius. The reason which 
induced the king to undertake this work, is to be found in 
his desire to impart all the information then current respect- 
ing the whole of the ancient world to the laity of his country. 
A varied choice was not open to him when he selected the 
meagre and incorrect composition of the Spanish priest ; all 
better sources of information were unattainable by him and 
his contemporaries. Accident first led Orosius, who was not 
distinguished for learning, to undertake the office of histo- 
rian ; in the year 410, he became acquainted with Augustine, 
a father of the Church, who at that time was occupied with the 
eleventh book of his work, " De civitate Dei 4 ." Augustine 
persuaded his friend to write an historical work, with the view 
of supporting his own refutation of the charge made by the 
heathen writer, that Christianity had brought complete ruin 
upon the Koman world ; so Orosius commenced with the his- 
tory of the first man, and brought down the account of the 
calamities of all the people of every country to the time of the 
G-oths, Alaric, and Athaulf, the scourges of Eome. The 
object of the work recommended it to the orthodox clergy, who 

1 MS. Cotton. Otho, A. vi. sec. x., almost entirely destroyed by fire ; a copy 
of the same by Junius, in Oxford ; MS. Bodley, 180,' sec. xii. init. ; Rawlinson's 
edition, 1698, and that of Cardale, 1829. A manuscript was in the library of 
Bishop Leofric, of Exeter, about the middle of the eleventh century ; vide Wanley 
Catal. lib. MSS. p. 80. 

2 And geworhte hi eft to leofte. MS. Bodl. 

3 See the instances noticed by Wright, Biogr. Brit. Lit. i. 56, 57, 400 ff. The 
manuscript is almost completely destroyed. Fox's edition, 1835. 

* Augustinus de origine animae hominis, ad Beatum Hieronymum, ed. Bene- 
dict, ii. 759. 
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turned with aversion from all better means of self-instruction. 
Authors such as Trogus Pompeius, Justinus 1 , Livius, and 
Polybius, whom Orosius had casually employed,, were now 
entirely neglected and forgotten. 

Alfred again treats his text in the manner we have before 
described ; he made it a principle to select only what was 
applicable to existing circumstances. Accordingly he omits 
entirely the dedication to Augustine, and many other pas- 
sages, and contracts the seven books of the original into six 3 . 
Besides the omissions, there are, in almost every chapter, 
various alterations, repetitions, or slight additions, some of 
the most remarkable of which may be noticed. When Orosius, 
in the geographical survey of the ancient universe with which 
he introduces the Chronicle, proceeds to speak of Hibernia, 
the king remarks of the neighbouring island, that warmer 
weather prevails there than in Britain, because it is nearer to 
the setting-sun 3 . Orosius mentions the refusal of M. Fabius 
to accept the triumph offered to him by the senate after his 
dearly- gained victory over the Yeientes. Alfred appends to 
this a description of the Roman triumph, from sources of 
which, unfortunately, we remain ignorant. He details the 
entry of the victorious consul in a magnificently- adorned 
chariot drawn by white horses, as well as the procession oJ 
the senate. A dissertation concerning the position of the 
two governing powers of ancient Borne was also added 4 , 
Attalus bequeathed his estate to the Bomans " to boclande," 
precisely like a king of the West Saxons 5 . The two visits oj 
Julius Caesar to Britain are included in one ; but he asserts 
that the place where Caesar crossed the Thames, before his 
last victorious battle with the Britons, is to be found ai 
Wallingford 6 . In the reign of Commodus, the capitol was 
struck by lightning, which, amongst other buildings, de- 
stroyed the library then existing there. Alfred inserts fron 

1 Alfred's Orosius, edited by Barrington, p. 37, quotes these two authors, a! 
follows, from Orosius, i. 8. : Pompeius se hsetSena scop and his cnight Justinu: 
waeron ftus singende. 

2 The only manuscript extant now bears the still unexplained title: Hormesti 
Orosii. Some Latin manuscripts of Orosius are entitled Hormesta, or Hormesh 
Mundi. Orosius, ed. Haverkamp, Leyden, 1738. l 

3 Aelfr. p. 30 ; Oros. i. 2. 5 Aelfr. p. 184; Oros. v. 10. 

4 Aelfr. p. 66 ; Oros. ii. 5. « Aelfr. p. 196 ; Oros. vi. 9. 
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an earlier section of the original this addition : " and all the 
old books therein contained were burnt. As much damage 
was then done x as in the city of Alexandria, where a library 
containing four hundred thousand books was burnt ;" this 
happening at the same time that, in the presence of Caesar, 
the fleet was destroyed by flames 1 . The reverence which 
such a lover of books felt for so large a collection of them 
would not permit him to pass over this account. 

It may be easily perceived, from such examples as these, 
that there is much in the work independent of the original ; 
and a celebrated interpolation at the commencement of the 
book is unquestionably one of the most important relics that 
we possess of Alfred's writings. It consists of a geographical 
sketch of the large tract of land which Alfred terms Ger- 
mania, and of two original narratives received from northern 
mariners 2 . 

Alfred was acquainted with Ptolemy's principles of geo- 
graphy ; he found that they were also followed by Orosius 
in his second chapter, and he perfectly agreed with them in 
respect- to the three divisions of the earth. His own refer- 
ences to Home, Palestine, and India, have been mentioned 
before. As regards the north he is better informed than his 
author ; here he tacitly corrects the erroneous accounts, and 
gives besides a description of the situation of every country 
where the German language was spoken in the ninth century. 
The boundaries of his G-ermania lay along the Rhine and the 
Danube, and extended from the Mediterranean Sea to the 
Gulf of Bothnia ; they are more extensive and better defined 
than those before assigned by Tacitus. The actual German 
land he divided into two large portions, which he endeavoured 
to distinguish as the southern or East Frank, and the northern 
or Old Saxon 3 . In this manner the Slavonic boundaries east- 
ward were defined, and an arrangement was made of the 
situations of the Germanic Danes of the south and north, as 
well as those of Sweden. 

1 Alfr. p. 221 ; Oros. vii. 16, vi. 15, with which compare Parthey, the 
Alexandrian Museum, p. 32. 

2 In what follows I rely entirely upon Dahlmann's excellent treatment of the 
subject contained in his Inquiries, i. 401, ff., which in every instance remains un- 
refuted, in spite of Scandinavian pretensions. 

3 Dahlmann, p. 418. 

N 
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Then follows the account which was given by Ohthere to 
his liege, King Alfred 1 , and which occupies an important 
place in the history of discoveries. The narrator, a wealthy 
mariner and whale-fisher from the province of Heliogoland 
on the north coast of Norway, in the course of his voyages 
(probably undertaken for the purpose of trading with fish) 
reached England, became known to the king, so eager after 
knowledge of all kinds, and after some time entered into 
his service. But to designate Ohthere as an historical per- 
sonage, and to recognise him again in a commander of the 
, same name, who led a plundering horde into England, is a 
vain attempt of' Scandinavian learning 3 . He informed his 
sovereign that he had gone as far towards the north as the 
land extended in that direction, and that he had turned with 
the land to the east, and at length had sailed into a large 
river (the White Sea), whose coasts he found inhabited 
by Finns. Amongst these people, the Beormen, who spoke 
nearly the same language as the Einns, were the sole culti- 
vators of the land ; and Ohthere conversed with their king, 
and described their manner of life as similar to his own. 
The second part of his narrative describes the large extent 
of Scandinavia towards the south, and mentions the journey 
undertaken by Ohthere, from his home in Heliogoland, 
across Sciringesheal (in the G-ulf of Christiania), probably 
through the Great Belt to Schleswig (aet HaeSum 3 ). 

The other navigator, from whose lips Alfred wrote down 
the second account of travel, was a certain Wulfstan, whose 
native country is not mentioned, who sailed from Schleswig 
to a place called Truso, which was probably situated in 
modern Prussia, on the Gulf of Eriesland, and who fur- 
nished the earliest description of the then existing coasts of 
Estonia 4 . 

Neither of these accounts contradicts the erroneous opi- 
nion entertained in preceding centuries, that Scandinavia 
was a large island, and that the Gulf of Bothnia, or Quaner 
Lake, flowed into the North Sea. But, notwithstanding 
this, Alfred must be judged worthy of immortal praise, inas- 
much as through these sources of information he acquired a 

1 Ohthere saede his hlaforde Aelfrede kyninge, etc. Alf. p. 21. 

2 Dahlmann, p. 410. 3 Dahlmann, p. 427, 443. 4 Alfred, p. 25, ff. 
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knowledge of the more distant parts of our quarter of the 
globe, and by his own true . German energy and persever- 
ance, acquainted himself with Grerman ethnography. The 
title of a geographer may be justly bestowed on the king, 
who so eagerly sought after "geographical and historical 
knowledge, and he was indisputably the. greatest one of his 
age. But how few, in the present day, are acquainted with 
this merit, or know how to prize it according to its value 1 ! 

As the royal author found the pagan kingdoms, and, to a 
certain extent, the universal history of the Old World, 
treated of by Orosius, so the invaluable work of his great 
countryman, Bede, furnished him with the history of Chris- 
tendom and of his own people. He undoubtedly descended 
from generals to particulars, when he resolved, for the be- 
nefit of the laity, to render into German this national work, 
which had hitherto been available to the clergy only. Bede 
wrote his ecclesiastical history at the beginning of the eighth 
century, to preserve the remembrance of the conversion of 
the Angles and Saxons, and the establishment of Chris- 
tianity amongst them. But considerable parts of his work 
treat necessarily of temporal subjects, and notice the de- 
velopment of the numerous small principalities founded by 
the Grerman colonists upon the conquered island. That 
Bede lived in the north of England, and never left that 
part of the country during his long life, may be assumed 
from the knowledge he exhibits concerning his imme- 
diate neighbourhood. His knowledge of the south of the 
island was chiefly derived from viva voce information. 
But he also introduced, in their proper places, many 
popular and legendary matters, which, at a later period, 
may be again met with in the Saxon Year-books. In 

1 At present, only one manuscript of the Saxon Orosius is extant, MS. Cotton. 
Tiber. B. i. legibly written, and almost contemporary. MS. Lauderdale, which 
ought to have been in the possession of Lady Dysart, is not to be found. There 
is a copy, by Junius, in Oxford. Sir John Spelman first inserted a Latin trans- 
lation of the geographical portions in his Vita Aelfredi. In 1773, Daines Bar- 
rington published the entire book, with a geographical treatise of Beinhold 
Forster. Since that time, the pressing necessity of a satisfactory edition has 
remained unfulfilled. Some parts only of the work, and amongst them Germania 
and the two narratives of voyages, are critically treated, in Thorpe's Analecta 
Anglosaxonica, p. 81, ed. ii. 

k2 
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this respect especially, lie ranks in the third place amongst 
the earliest national historians, although, in the better ar- 
rangement of his materials, in the steady aim towards a 
higher object, and particularly in the intelligence manifested 
throughout the whole, he far surpasses Jornandes the Groth, 
Gregory of Tours, and Paul the Deacon. During his life- 
time, his fame reached Eome, and soon extended over 
Western Europe. 

One hundred and fifty years after the death of Bede, his 
book was first translated into Grerman. There is no trace to 
be found in the translation that this was accomplished by 
Alfred ; the name of the king does not occur in it, and it is 
not furnished with any introduction by him. But the most 
ancient testimonies leave no doubt that he alone was the 
author 1 . It is likewise probable that the compilers of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, who must have undertaken the work 
soon after the year 890, when they took into consideration 
Bede's book, had already seen their king's translation of it; 
for one of the mistakes committed by Alfred was copied into 
the Chronicle 2 . 

Conformably to his purpose, Alfred prepared a selection 
from this national historical work, which he evidently endea- 
voured to adapt to the south of the island. He therefore 
omits the prolix accounts of the relations of the Church at 
York with the neighbouring Scots, who were of a different 
faith ; whilst, on the contrary, the history of the first Chris- 
tian kings of Wessex is literally translated. This is also the 
case with the details of the first conversions. All the docu- 
ments included by Bede in his work, the letters of bishops 

1 Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 123, enumerates the works: Orosius, Pastoralis Gre- 
gorii, Gesta Anglorum Bedae. The most ancient testimony is that of Archbishop 
Aelfric, about the year 1000, in his daily Homilies, iiii. Id. Martis Sci Gregorii 
papae urbis Eomanae inclyti : Historia Anglorum : #a "Se Aelfred cyning of Ledene 
on Englisc awende, translated by Thorpe, the Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, ii. 116. Layamon, in his Brut. (Sir F. Madden's edition, i. 2), uses the 
translation in 1205 : 

he nam pa Englisca boc 
pa makede seint Beda. 

2 Beda, i. 9 : Maximus imperator creatus est — thus translated by Alfred : se 
casere was accenned (born), and Chron. Sax, A. 381, waes geboren. R. Schmid, 
Geschichte des Angelsachs. p. Ivii. note 1. 
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and popes, are wanting, with only a few exceptions— for 
example, the first epistle of Gregory the Great, which is, 
however, merely inserted in an abridged form, and indirectly 
noticed ; neither do the hymns and epitaphs composed by 
Bede upon saints and bishops x find any place in the transla-f 
tjion. ^ But, again, the national history of the poet Caedmon 
is faithfully retained, and the proof of his poetical talent 
rendered into Saxon verse, which, in accordance with the rest 
of our conclusions, must have been the production of Alfred, 
for Qaedmon himself wrote in the Anglian dialect. 
, Alfred considered that the miracles related by Bede ought 
not to be withheld from the people. It is a singular fact, that 
lie places the full index of its contents before each chapter, and 
also inserts the list of the numerous subjects omitted by him 
in the translation 1 . These few remarks may suffice to show 
the character of the book, on which the author bestowed 
much loss attention than on his other works, and in which 
nothing is to be found to compensate for its manifold imper^ 
fections. It is matter of special wonder that Alfred did not 
take advantage of the opportunity to supply from his own 
knowledge the earlier history -of Wessex, of which Bede 
knew so little. But these deficiencies do not present suffi- 
cient reason why the translation of Bede at the present day 
should not be considered as valuable as ever 2 . 

The other works of Alfred relate to theological subjects. 
He undoubtedly took peculiar delight in the writings of 
Gregory the Great ; and after becoming acquainted with 
them himself, he took pains to diffuse them in the national 
language amongst his clergy and their flocks, in order to ad- 
vance their spiritual welfare. Gregory, the first of all the 
popes who assumed a prominent position in the world, has 
blended his history for ever with that of the British island. 
By his exertions the Teutonic conqueror of the country was 
won over to Christianity, and Alfred desired to render thanks 

i Wheloc's Beda, p. 8; Smith's Beda, p. 479, 480. 

1 There are some manuscripts in existence, one in the University Library at 
Cambridge, also MS. Corp. Christi Coll. Cambr. 41 ; MS. Cotton. Otho, B. xi. is 
burnt. Besides these, there are the original editions by Wheloc, 1643, and Smith, 
1722. It is much to be lamented that Stevenson prepared none, when he published 
his excellent lecture on the Historia Ecclesiastica (English Historical Society, 
1838). , 
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to him in the name of his people for such a benefit, and ai? 
the same time to make them acquainted with the literary 
works of this prince of the Church. From the numerous 
Gregorian writings which had become the widely-diffused 
property of the Catholic Church, he next selected the Pas- 
toral Care, " that book so full of deep knowledge of man- 
kind, and of a devout spirit, which contains such simple and 
comprehensive directions upon the great art of a wise and 
gentle spiritual government 1 ." Gregory had written the 
" Regula Pastoralis " in the commencement of his pontificate, 
when he was reproached with having attempted to avoid by 
flight the election to the chair of* St. Peter 2 . " In it he col- 
lected together many passages that were scattered in various 
parts of his writings. He endeavoured also to point out in 
what spirit and manner the spiritual shepherd should enter 
upon his office, how he ought to conduct himself therein, 
how he should vary his mode of preaching, so as to suit the 
different circumstances of his hearers, and how he must 
guard himself from self-exaltation at the happy result of his 
labours. In the following centuries this book had a decided 
influence in awakening a better spirit amongst the clergy, 
and in causing efforts to be made to improve the condition of 
the Church. The reforming synods under Charlemagne 
made it a standard for their proceedings with respect to the 
amendment of ecclesiastical affairs 3 ." Its renown, and the 
persuasion of its excellence, passed from the Pranks to the 
Saxons ; the translation made by their king chiefly contri- 
buting to this result. The original indeed was to be found 
amongst the books once bestowed on Augustine by Gregory, 
and in the fifteenth century it still remained in the library of 
the monastery at Canterbury 4 . 

Alfred may have first undertaken the translation about the 
year 890, after being occupied for. several years previously / 

1 Stolberg, Leben des grossen Alfred, p. 271. 

2 Lau, Gregor. I. der Grosse, p. 315. 

3 Neander. Allgemeine Geschichte der Christlichen Religion und Kirche. iii. 
Vierter Abschnitt. i. 

4 Alfred himself, in the poetical introduction, MS. Hatton. 20: 

pis aerend gewrit. Agostinus. 
ofer sealtne sae. suftan brohtae. 
See Wanley's Catal. libr. MSS. p. 172. 
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with similar works, in the introductory chapters and pre- 
faces of which, he frequently thanks Asser, Grimbald, and 
Johannes, as well as his Archbishop Plegmund, for the assist- 
ance they gave him. In this case also he sometimes trans- 
lated word for word, sometimes meaning for meaning, as 
these men deemed advisable. But amongst the compara- 
tively large number of existing manuscripts, his translation 
has hitherto never been published in print, the cause of 
which may be attributed to the indifference to the subject, 
which in our times has lost its interest amongst the few 
learned men acquainted with Anglo-Saxon literature, who 
might be capable of such an undertaking. It is, however, 
easy to perceive, on a comparison of many principal portions 
of the manuscripts at Oxford with the Latin text, that the 
king translated the work of Gregory much more faithfully 
than those of Boethius and Orosius, where more frequent 
occasions were afforded him to give free course to the expres- 
sion of his own ideas and experience. Neither does he appear 
to have omitted anything essential, for it evidently was his 
intention to make generally known the whole of Gregory's 
book, which so few could understand in Latin. 

But the most valuable memorial of his mind and writings 
which he has bequeathed to us, is contained in the admirable 
preface, in which he not only sets forth his purpose in pub- 
lishing this book, but the far higher aim, entertained by no 
other earthly ruler before his time, with which he devoted 
himself to its study. He desired by his own example to re- 
vive the learning which had so entirely vanished ; and to this 
end he reminded his readers in stirring language of those 
better times which were past, and whose glory could only^be 
regained by means of education and the instruction of youth. 
It was therefore his anxious wish that the great scarcity of 
books should be remedied, and he caused it to be so arranged 
that each bishop inJhis kingdom should receive a copy of the 
Pastoral Care, and at the same time a small golden tablet, of 
the value of fifty marks 1 . Three of these copies have been 
preserved to the present day, with inscriptions addressed to 
Plegmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, Werfrith, Bishop of 

1 Ond to aeleum biscep-stole 6n minum rice wille ane onsendan. ond aelcre bi*5 
an aestel. se brS on fiftegum mancessan. MS. Hatton. 20. 
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"Worcester, and "Wnlfsig, Bishop of Sherborne ; and in the 
style of handwriting, they resemble each other in a remark- 
able manner. 

The preface concludes with a poetical prologue, and at the 
end of the book there is arr epilogue, also in verse, in which 
nearly the same ideas appear as in the preface, but with the 
peculiar expressions, drawn from nature and her analogies, 
so characteristic of Anglo-Saxon poetry. Hitherto these 
verses have been too little valued, although, as they are to be 
seen in the original manuscripts, it appears to be indubitable 
that they were Alfred's own production. It is useless to think 
of publishing them, or the entire translation 1 . 

The " Dialogues," another work of Gregory, was not trans- 
lated by Alfred himself, but by his friend, Bishop "Werfrith 
of Worcester. The eminent pope had written this book 
at the urgent entreaty of his friends that he would recount 
the lives and miracles of the Italian saints. He gave im- 
portant aid towards the furtherance of superstition in his 
own times and the next century, by the record of numberless 
incredible and often very absurd legends, and in this work 
he appears to have been the principal means of furnishing 
the Catholic Church with the doctrine of purgatory. As he 
carried on these unconnected narrations in the form of con- 
versations with his confidential friend Peter the Deacon, he 
gave them the suitable name of Dialogues. It soon became 
a favourite book in all countries, and was even translated 
into Arabic and Greek 2 . 

Bishop Werfrith did not undertake the translation of this 
book from his own idea. The king commissioned him to do 
so, and it must have been closely allied to similar works of 
Alfred. It is, however, remarkable that it had been already 
noticed by Asser 3 , who had not once mentioned Alfred's 

1 Manuscripts: MS. Hatton. 20, in the Bodleian Library; MS. bibl. publ. 
Univ. Camb. ; MS. Cotton. Tiber. B. xi., injured by fire. MS. Cotton. Otho, B. ii., 
which was burnt, was prepared by Hehstan, Bishop of London. There are, besides, 
two earlier copies in Trinity College and Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. The 
preface was printed in Parker's Asser, 1574 ; in Wise's Asser, 1722 ; and in 
Wright's Biogr. Brit. Lit. 397. 

2 Lau, Gregor. I. the Great, p. 315. 

3 Asser, p. 486 : Werfrithum — qui -imperio regis libros dialogorum Gregorii 
papae et Petri sui discipuli de latinitate primus in Saxonicam linguam aliquando 
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works, although it must be inferred that he commenced the 
Biography at the precise time when he was called up to 
assist the king in his learned occupations. 
• Together with the numerous miraculous histories in the 
book, there were also many relations of actual occurrences ; 
and amongst others, the life and deeds of St. Benedict were 
blended with the account of the former kings of the Ostro- 
Gj-Qths, and here we may again recognise Alfred's sympathy 
with the fate of this branch of his own family. 

No one has ever yet attempted to publish the Saxon trans- 
lation, but it is sufficiently testified by the manuscript copy, 
and from the evidence of Asser, that "Werfrith, following the 
example of his king, did not strictly observe the letter of the 
original. It is also probable that he only made a selection 
from the legends, and scarcely translated one half of the four 
books in the Latin version 1 . 

The few sentences which introduce the Dialogues, were 
perhaps written by Alfred himself; at all events, they are 
written in his name and in accordance with his style. It is 
there asserted that, from the perusal of holy books, he had 
become persuaded that it behoved him, on whom Grod had 
bestowed such great temporal glory, occasionally to with- 
draw his mind from worldly pursuits, and to direct it towards 
the consideration of divine and intellectual matters. He 
therefore entreated his faithful friend 2 to translate for him 
such books as treated of the doctrines and miracles of saints, 
wherewith he might console and strengthen his spirit beneath 
the oppressions of this world. Thus the translation was 
specially designed for himself: he was the child of his age, 
and favoured its superstitions. 

Another translation from the works of the earliest fathers 
of the Church has some claim to be considered as Alfred's 
production, the Anglo-Saxon Anthology, from a composition 
by St. Augustine. The Bishop of Hippo Regius wrote t^e 

sensum ex sensu ponens, elucubratim et eleganfissime interpretatus est. Cf. 
Willi. Malmesb. ii. § 122, jussu regis. 

1 1 have only seen a MS. Hatton. 76 in the Bodleian Library, sec. xi., and that 
is very fragmentary. The only other copy is MS. Corp. Christ. Coll. Camb. 
No. 323f sec. xi. 

2 and ic forpam sohte and wUnode to minum getrywum freondum, &c. MS. 
Hatton. 76. 
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two short books of the Soliloquies about the year 387, before 
lie had taken any part in the great dogmatic controversies. 
He there treats of the salvation of the soul, which is only to 
be attained by faith, hope, and charity, and of the difference 
between truth and error. The mind should strive after the 
first, that it may itself become the seat of truth, and thereby 
immortal. These ideas were pursued in the pleasing manner 
subsequently adopted by Boethius, namely, in the form of a 
dialogue between the author and Eeason, and on this account 
Augustine chose the title of the little work 1 . In the only 
manuscript of the Saxon abridgment, which is much torn, and 
very defective, the last mutilated words, leading apparently to 
the conclusion, are these : " here end the Proverbs, selected 

by Kiog Alfred from the books, which we call" 2 But 

this is the only evidence that Alfred prepared the selection ; 
none of our authorities mention it amongst his other works. 
A preface, which on account of its train of thought is by 
no means worthless, and which exhibits some similarity with 
those previously written by Alfred, may perhaps serve as 
another proof; but unfortunately it comes to us in a very 
imperfect state, as doesalso the entire book. It speaks alle- 
gorically of the accumulation of wood which is necessary for 
building a house to dwell in, but particularly for erecting the 
high abode which is promised by St. Augustine, St. Gre- 
gory, St. Hieronymus, and many other holy fathers. It pro- 
ceeds to declare, that as every man receives the dwelling 
erected by himself as a fief from his master, and desires to 
enjoy it under his protection, so an earnest longing after a 
heavenly abiding-place is recommended. The style is pecu- 
liar, the treatment poetical, and by its not infrequent allite- 
ration takes occasionally a metrical character. There is no 
trace to be found of any specific purpose which the translator 
had in undertaking the work, whilst Alfred, in ^he prefaces 
before mentioned as usually prefixed to his books, would not 
have omitted a notice of this kind. It is also noticeable that 
the whole work was written in impure Saxon, a circumstance 
which probably is not to be ascribed entirely to the early date 

1 S. Augustini Opera, ed. Bened. 1, 426. 

2 ftaer endiaft pa cwiftas pe Aelfred kining alses of paere bec^pe we hataft on 

MS. Cotton. Vitellius, A. 15, sec. xii. Copy by Junius, in Oxford. 
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of the manuscript and its incorrect transcribers; but there 
are good reasons for supposing that the collector and trans- 
lator of the proverbs in the twelfth century, wishing to hide 
his unrenowned name, declared at the end of the book that 
it was written by the beloved king whose works were then 
still known and read by the people/ 

The Soliloquies also have not been published, and would 
never have become known had it not been for the plan of 
publishing a collected edition of Alfred's written works, 
which was projected by more efficient men than ever before 
had; attempted the task, and they not only entertained the 
idea, but carried it out on strictly critical principles. 

At a later period of the middle ages, not only the deeds of 
the King of the "West Saxons were amplified and poetically 
exaggerated, but with regard to his literary efforts all kinds 
of productions were attributed to him, of which at the pre- 
sent day we are either ignorant, or which we must, without 
hesitation, deny to be his. Towards the close of the follow- 
ing century 1 , it was affirmed that the number of books which 
he translated was unknown. The most valuable account we 
possess is that of Malmesbury 2 , who states that Alfred began 
to translate the Psalms, but had scarcely completed the first 
part when death snatched him away. The Norman monk, 
whose knowledge of the country's language was certainly not 
very perfect, could not, however, without further proofs, at- 
tribute the current Anglo-Saxon Psalter to King Alfred ; it 
has descended to us in various manuscripts, and it may be 
concluded to have been the work of Aldhehn ; there must 
have been some earlier authorities for the observation that 
the king died during the progress of his undertaking. At 
all events, it was believed in the twelfth century ; and it was 
soon declared that parts of the Scripture, and even the whole 
Bible, had been translated by him 3 . 

At the time when such assertions as these found credence, 
many sayings of King Alfred passed current amongst the 
people in a poetical form 4 . 

1 Aethelweard, iv. 519: Volumina numero ignoto. 

2 Gesta Reg. ii. § 123. 

3 Boston of Bury, and Historia Eliensis ; Hearne, Spelman's Life of King 
Alfred, p. 213. ' \ 

4 Ailred von Riveaux, by Twysden, X. Script*, p. 355 : Extant parabolae ejus 
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A work of this kind is to be found in different manuscripts 
and various dialects of the thirteenth century. Alfred, how- 
ever, was not the author, but certainly the hero of the poem. 
It opens with a description of an assembly of many bishops and 
learned men, earls, and knights, which took place at Seaford, 
over which King Alfred, the Shepherd and Darling of England, 
presided ; but this is all pure invention, and it is particularly 
difficult to connect the historical event with the place men- 
tioned. Then follows a whole series of detached sentences, 
each beginning with the words, " Thus said Alfred," and ad- 
monitions are added respecting the fear df Grod, obedience, 
wisdom, temperance, and many other virtues. In the thirtieth 
section 1 Alfred addresses his son, whose name was not men- 
tioned, and imparts to him similar wise counsels. 

The contents of this book of proverbs recur in various 
forms, and throughout the middle ages, not in England 
alone, but in all the other G-ermanic countries. The style oi 
the poem appears to indicate the twelfth century as the date 
of its origin, and the transition state of the language employed 
proclaims it to have been written in the earliest English 
tongue, in which we also possess the long epic poem of the 
priest Layamon. Like another Solomon, Alfred is made to 
discourse in this manner at a solemn "Witenagemot ; and it 
proves how much national feeling the English people had re- 
tained beneath the Norman rule, that they still had on theit 
lips, and even woven into poetry, the treasures of old popular 
wisdom bestowed upon them by their greatest monarch, whose 
memory they held in grateful remembrance. The depth oi 
this attachment, which was fostered more by tradition than 
by history, is particularly shown in the beautiful designation 
given to the king — " England's Darling/' as well as in the 
general conviction that Alfred was the wisest and most pious 
man that had ever lived in England ; and the tradition that 
it was he who gave to the people those precious old laws, the 
deprivation of which was so painfully felt by them. 

A great number of such versified proverbs must have been 
extensively known ; for in a somewhat later poem reference 

plurinmm habentes aedifieationis, sed et veimstjatis et jucunditatis. Cf. Annal, 
Winton. ap. Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i. 289. 
1 Kemble's edition, Solomon and Saturn, p. 244. Aelfric Society. . 
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i 

is made to several, which are not to be found in the so-called 
Proverbs of King Alfred 1 . 

In the same manner as the Parables and Proverbs, the king 
is said to have also translated for the Anglo-Saxons the Fables 
of Esop, so dearly loved by all the Germanic races. This in- 
formation is derived from the conclusion of the JNorman- 
French fables of the poetess Marie of France, written in the 
thirteenth century; but it is probable that the name of the 
Saxon king was only appended to those copies which were 
circulated in England 2 . Besides, it is a decided fact that the 
epic poem of Eeineke Fuchs (Reynard the Fox) was indige- 
nous only amongst the Franks and Saxons of the Continent, 
and not amongst the Anglo-Saxons. 

Finally, it is asserted on a much later and less credible 
authority, that Alfred, like the great Frederick II., wrote 
a treatise upon hawking. It is well known that, like all 
G-erman princes and nobles, he was exceedingly fond of the 
chase ; but that he treated it in a literary point of view, 
seems an opinion founded on a misconception of a passage in 
Asser, who relates that the king took pains to establish and 
support falconers and fowlers of all kinds 3 . 

1 The Owl and the Nightingale, in Kemble's Solomon and Saturn, p. 249. 

2 Marie de France, Aesope in MS. Harlei. 978. fol. 87, b. 

Por amur le cunte Willame 

Le plus vaillant de nul realme, 

Meintenur de cest livre feire 

E del engleis en romans treire 

Aesope apelum cest livre 

Qu'il translata e fist escrire 

Del griu en latin le turna 

Li reis Alurez qui mut l'ama 

Le translata puis en engleis, 

E ieo l'ai rimee en franceis. 
In Roquefort's edition of the works of this poetess, ii. 34, ff., he substitutes the 
name of Henri for that of Alurez, from another MS. A Latin manuscript of 
Esop (MS. Mus. Brit. Keg. 15, A. vii.) contains these words: Deinde rex Angliae 
Affrus in Anglicam linguam eum transferri praecepit. A copy in Low Dutch, 
quoted by Lappenberg in the Gotting. Gelehrt. Anzeigen, April 1, 1844, mentions 
Koning Afirus van Englant. 

3 Liber Alured regis de custodiendis accipitribus, in Catal. libr. MSS. aed 
Christi. A. 1315, apud Wanley Cataf. praef. Asser, p. 486, et falconarios et acci- 
pitrarios, canicularios quoque docere. 
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These spurious works deserve to be briefly noticed, for 
they show that an appreciation of the versatile literary cha- 
racter of the West Saxon king existed at a time when very 
few of his genuine works could be obtained. But enough of 
the latter remained in existence to hand down their fame to 
all ages. The knowledge of them became first revived when 
a general taste was awakened for research into the G-erman 
language and history. Then, by degrees, the peculiarities of 
Alfred's literary works became known and considered. It 
soon appeared that he had written in the most pithy, and at 
the same time the purest prose style of his native language. 
"We learn from the information possessed at the present 
day, that poetry decidedly predominated in Anglo-Saxon 
literature until the time of Alfred ; and that the merit un- 
doubtedly appertains to him of being the founder of a prose 
style which, in the age immediately succeeding his death, 
displayed its richest fruits, chiefly consisting of religious 
works. Aelfric, the best prose writer of the tenth century, 
says that in his day ther,e were no other godly books in the 
Saxon language than those of King Alfred 1 . 

It does not appear that the good example which the king 
set to all his subjects, of eagerness in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, gained many imitators during his life ; amongst his 
teachers, intellectual friends, and bishops, only Asser and 
Werfrith attained any distinction as authors. An intimacy 
may have existed between Alfred and the learned philosopher, 
John Erigena, although it cannot be clearly proved; his 
scientific and literary productions, however, never flourished 
in the soil of England. 

There is an important but anonymous work which is in- 
disputably connected with the person and actions of the 
king, and, in all probability, owes its first publication to the 
revived interest in the literary and scientific studies of 
Alfred ; and this is the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the principal 
authority for his history. The oldest manuscript 3 , contain- 
ing the first of the Tear-books, written in G-erman prose, 
reaches in its oldest form down to the year 891, and perfectly 

1 Aelfric's Preface to his Homilies, Thorpe's edition, i. 2: buton pam bocum'Se 
Aelfred cyning snoterlice awende of Ledene of Englisc, 

2 MS. Corp, Christ Coll Camb, clxxiii. 
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resembles those manuscripts which we possess of Alfred's 
time. In the part where a later hand began to write, the elec- 
tion of Plegmund as Archbishop of Canterbury is mentioned ; 
and formerly, on no very reasonable grounds, the entire merit 
of the more complete records in these Year-books was ascribed 
to this instructor and first ecclesiastical dignitary of the 
Mngr But these historical works had no author's name 
affixed to them. The monks of one of the south-eastern 
convents of England, deriving their only knowledge of the 
north from Eede, and whose dialect presented but a slight 
resemblance to the English language, apparently already 
possessed in their calendar-lists similar brief historical data 
concerning the earlier centuries. Some of these were taken 
out of Bede's national work, others originated from "Welsh, 
and particularly from Saxon traditions, which evidently bear 
in some cases traces of the national poetry. This fact, and 
the decided purpose of the king to substitute his native 
tongue for the unfamiliar Latin as the language of literature, 
occasioned a history to be written in Saxon. Moreover, the 
events of the age and the deeds of its great heroes, which 
were very remarkable from the year 851, gave to the Chro- 
nicle a very different and more comprehensive form; and 
there can scarcely be a doubt that for the next forty years, 
the Chronicle is nearly contemporary with the events it re- 
cords. Alfred's great taste for historical learning is very 
important to us, for to it we owe that a part at least of the 
records of his life and times has reached us in an authentic 
form. 

It is certain that the first article in the Chronicle dates 
from that period when; for the second time, he waged war 
against the Danes ; the records of the following part relate 
to the first half of the next century ; and from that time to 
the middle of the twelfth, the notices of this very remark- 
able literary memorial are formally arranged in a regular 
manner 1 . A wide field was thus opened to thinking minds 

1 Might Gaimar refer to the Chronicle when 7 he mentions Alfred's works as 
follows? v. 8451; 

II fist escrivere un livre Engleis 
Des aventures, e des leis, 
E de batailles de la terre, 
E des reis ki firent la gucre. 
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amongst the Anglo-Saxons, where they might exercise them- 
selves in learning and teaching ; and their king himself took 
the first steps in the formation of a literature. 

His constant exertions for the country's good were 
directed in other channels also, where, indeed, there was 
evident room for improvement, and where his efforts 
were no less conspicuous than in his literary pursuits. 
Alfred caused various arts to be sedulously studied, and 
in many instances appeared as the author and inventor of 
new plans and schemes. Scarcely anything is known at 
present of all the artistic works which were produced under 
his direction; and the desire to know something of Alfred's 
taste, and that of his contemporaries, must ever remain un- 
gratiiied. It is difficult to say whether or not his visits to 
Eome exercised an early influence upon him with respect 
to architecture. Since the seventh century, the ecclesias- 
tical buildings of the Anglo-Saxons approached very nearly 
to the style then prevailing in Eome ; but whether the 
powerful impression which had been left by that city upon 
the boy might have caused him, when he became king, to aspire 
to the perfection of the Italian models, must still remain a 
question to be solved ; for throughout England there is no 
structure to be found of which it can be affirmed with cer- 
tainty, that it bears any traces of that time, : or was erected 
under Alfred's superintendence. "We must therefore con- 
tent ourselves with the few details given occasionally by his- 
torians on this subject. 

With immediate reference to the buildings which were 
undertaken by him, it is explicitly stated that he did not 
bind himself to follow the customs of his ancestors ; but 
that from new and, in fact, original inventions, endeavoured to 
erect something much more costly and worthy of admiration 1 . 
"We are evidently given to understand that these buildings 
were chiefly churches and convents ; for as it was necessary 
that so many holy places which had been consumed, should 
be restored, it is possible that new methods and a better 
style of architecture was employed for this purpose. Where 
such as had been rased td the ground were to be replaced, 
necessity compelled an entirely new erection, and from ne- 

1 Asser, p. 486: Venerabiiiora et pretiosiora nova sua machinatione. tj 
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eessity invention arose. This must have been the ease espe- 
cially with the two monasteries of Athelney and Shaftesbury, 
although Alfred had recourse to foreign aid in the prosecu- 
tion of his artistic designs, as well as in his literary works. It 
is well known that innumerable artists and labourers, skilled 
in every kind of work, and procured from different nations, 
were to be met with in his employment 1 . 

In the little island of Athelney, hemmed in by water and 
thick bushes, there was great want of space, especially as 
Alfred desired that the place which had once served him as 
a stronghold, should always remain one; being surrounded 
by water, it was only accessible from the east by a bridge, 
which at both extremities, and particularly on the western 
end, was furnished with strong fortifications 2 . Upon the 
island itself he caused the convent to be erected, where it 
woujd be defended from the wild and insecure character 
of the neighbourhood. From the records of the twelfth cen- 
tury, at which period it was still in good preservation, it 
appears thatthe church was very small, but that it had been 
constructed according to an entirely novel style^ of architec- 
ture. Four piers were sunk in the ground, no doubt on account 
of the swampy nature of the soil, supporting the whole edifice, 
and upon them four arches were placed in a circular form 3 . 

Alfred built the town as well as the convent of Shaftes- 
bury, so early indeed, if the account is credible, as the year 
880 4 , The rebuilding of London has already been men- 
tioned. The new minster at Winchester, dedicated by Alfred 
to the Yirgin, must have been used in his lifetime, for Grim- 
bald officiated as abbot there ; it was first completed in the 
year 908, when Archbishop Plegmund consecrated the tower 5 . 
He likewise caused the cities and fortified places through- 
out the kingdom to be repaired or entirely rebuilt; and 
he provided modes of defence, consisting of walls and en- 
trenchments, in case of a return of those invasions with 

*/ Asser, p. 495: Ex multis gentibus collectos et in omni terreno aedificio 
edoctos. 

2 Asser, p. 493 : In cujus pontis o6cidentali limite arx nranitissima pulcherrima 
operatione consita est. 

s Wilh. Malmesb. Gesta Pontif. ii. 255. 

* Wilh. Malmesb. Gesta Pontif. ii. 251; Asser, p. 495. 

b Ethelwerd, iv. 519. 

O 
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which the country was continually threatened. Those cities 
thus protected by Alfred cannot be accurately specified ; and 
it appears that in most instances he did not proceed far with 
the work, for the innate indolence of his subjects placed an 
invincible obstacle in his way 1 . 

Alfred displayed regal magnificence at those places where 
he was accustomed to reside with his court. According to 
his command 2 , the buildings were adorned with gold and silver, 
and halls and royal chambers were constructed from stone 
and wood with great skill. Some stone vills were removed 
from their former sites, and placed in situations better adapted 
for royal residences. 

But amongst all his ideas, there was one which was most 
successfully carried out. The perfection which he attained 
in the art of ship-building, and the occasion which led him 
to acquire it, will be noticed in the following section. 

0ur attention is now particularly directed towards the 
minor inventions which were produced in his day, and 
amongst them to the contrivance for measuring time, disco- 
vered by Alfred himself. His biographer describes this in- 
vention. Only by the help of strict punctuality could the 
great ruler have succeeded in the accomplishment of such 
extensive and various duties. But the blue sky with its 
planets did not indicate the time to him with any regularity. 
In his country there were many gloomy clouds and con- 
stant showers, which often prevented the calculation of time 
from the sun and moon. Alfred's inventive genius, however, 
discovered a remedy for such perplexities. He caused his 
chaplain^, whose names we know were Athelstan and Were- 
wulf, to supply him with sufficient wax to weigh down 
seventy-two pence in the scales 3 . From this quantity he 
ordered six candles to be made, each of equal weight, and 
twelve inches long, with twelve divisions marked in each 
inch. These six candles burnt for twenty -four hours, day and 
night, before the relics of the saints, which always accom- 
panied him on his journeys. But here, too, the weather 
seems to have interfered with his schemes. The boisterous 

1 Asser, p. 493 : Propter pigritiam populi imperata non implentur, &c. 

2 Asser, p. 492: Illo edocente. 

3 Asser, p. 496 : Tanta cera quae septuaginta duos denarios pensaret. 
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wind, which often blew without intermission day and night, 
penetrated the slight doors and windows of the churches, 
and through the crevices in the walls and planks, and 
the thin canvas of the tents. The light either became ex- 
tinguished, leaving the king in darkness, or it burnt down 
quicker than usual, so as to prevent the observance of the 
astronomical point with which to begin the daily reckoning. 
Alfred removed this obstacle in the following manner : he 
had a lantern carefully made of wood and thin plates of horn ; 
the horn was white, and scraped so thin as to be scarcely 
less transparent than a vessel of glass. The door of the 
lantern was also made of horn, and closed so firmly that no 
breath of wind could enter. In this secure receptacle he 
could now place his candles without fear of injury; when they 
burnt down they were instantly replaced by others, and with- J 
out a water-clock, or any other more ingenious contrivance 
still undiscovered, he computed the time, which to him was 
so exceedingly precious. 

As he caused all kinds of ornaments to be fabricated, he 
could not by any means dispense with goldsmiths 1 . A very 
remarkable specimen of their craft has been preserved to the 
present day, and has been frequently represented; it is 
called Alfred's jewel, and is a beautiful work of art. It 
Was discovered in the year 1693, at Newton Park, in the 
lowlands of Somersetshire, near the river Parret, somewhat 
to the north of the spot where the island and fortress of 
Athelney were formerly situated 3 . There the king, in per- 
haps the most sorrowful days of his life, lost this token of 
his sovereignty ; it remained hidden in the marshes, until, 
after the lapse of many centuries, it was accidentally brought 
to light once more. It is now preserved as a precious 
memorial of the olden time, in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford. This work of art consists of a polished crystal 
of an oval form, rather more than two inches in length 
and half an inch thick, inlaid with a mosaic enamel of 
green and yellow. This enamel represents the outline of a 
human figure, which appears to be in a sitting posture, hold- 
ing in each hand a sort of lily-branch in blossom. Those 
who have described the jewel have made various guesses 

J Asser, p. 486, says that he instructed goldsmiths (aurifices). 
2 Akerman's Archaeological Index, p. 143, table xix. 1. 

o2 
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respecting this figure, calling it St. Cuthbert, St, Neot, and 
even Christ ; but the least perplexing solution would be, that 
it is merely a representation of a king in his state attire. 
The reverse is covered by a plate of fine gold, in which not 
without taste, and somewhat fancifully, a flower is engraved; 
the oval-shaped sides are bordered by beaten gold admirably 
and durably manufactured, bearing around them these re- 
markable words, which banish all doubts respecting the former 
possessor of the jewel : < 

AELFRED MEC.HEHT GEWYRCAN. 
Alfred had me made. 

Ihe letters of this inscription are all capitals, and in their some^ 
what stiff form agree entirely with the initial letters jn the 
principal parts of the authentic manuscripts of Alfred's time, 
Still more than the letters, the form of the two middle words, 
by their primitive, genuine orthography, bears witness to the 
age claimed by the motto. At the extreme end, where the 
, crystal and its border join the gold, it is finished by a 
beautifully worked dolphin's head in gold, whose empty eye- 
sockets must have once contained precious stones, and from 
whose open jaws a small golden pin protrudes. This pro- 
bably served as a fastening to a cane, or some beautiful staff, 
on the point of which the jewel was placed. It is a strange 
freak of fortune which thus presents to us, in this extra- 
ordinary work of art, what in all probability was a part of 
Alfred's sceptre ; it gives a very favourable impression of the 
state of art at that period, and of the skill and ability of the 
artist. 

It is certain that many works were executed in this man- 
ner, and Alfred himself speaks, in his preface to the " Pastoral 
Care," of some gold work, which he had caused to be exe^. 
cuted, referring to four small golden tablets 1 , one of which he 
presented with each copy of the book. They were worth 
fifty mancuses each, and it is not unlikely that William 
of Malmesbury saw one of them 2 . Now when they are 

1 Aestel, an index or small tablet with columns : pugillares ; Tnvaices. 

2 Gesta Reg. ii. § 123 : Cum pugillari aureo in quo est manca auri. The rela- 
tion to each other of manca, mancusa, and marca, has not yet been clearly 
ascertained. Du Cange, p. 5 
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all lost, nothing can be accurately known of their value and 
workmanship. 

There are a great number of coins extant with Alfred's 
stamp on them, but in their execution they are far inferior 
to the coinage of other Anglo-Saxon princes. The image of 
the king is in general so rudely engraved, that every attempt 
to trace any resemblance in even a single feature must be 
abandoned. There is no doubt that Oifa once employed 
Italian coiners ; his stamp could not otherwise have attained 
that perfection which every one must grant it to possess ; 
and in the time of Athelstan, Alfred's grandson, traces of 
artistic skill are again perceptible in the coinage, which then 
first became the object of legal enactments. From the 
coarse alloy 1 of Alfred's money, we may infer that the diffi- 
culties of the age prevented him from improving it, and thafr 
he probably had recourse to expedients similar to those which 
Frederick the Great could not avoid using. His laws contain 
no reference to coinage, although there is frequent mention 
made in them of pounds, shillings, and pence. The shilling and 
the penny existed as coins, as well as a third part of the latter 2 . 
On the pieces of money we possess, the king is simply desig- 
nated Aelfred, or Alfred rex, or Elfred MXX. ; the places where 
money was coined were Dorovernia, Oxnaforda, and Londinia. 

A particular branch of mediaeval art is formed by its ma- 
nuscripts. "We remember that book whose illuminated let- 
ters first smiled on the child, so anxious to acquire knowledge. 
The few manuscripts of Alfred's day which are still in exist- 
ence are very simply written ; the hand is flowing, and very 
legible, especially in the old copies of the " Pastoral Care." 
The initial letters of the chapter are regularly decorated, but 
without great splendour. Dragons or monsters of the bird 
species and distorted human countenances are drawn with a 
black pencil around the base of the letters, the red colour is 
then added afterwards for shading. 

These are the only fragments from which, at the present 
day, we can derive even an inadequate idea of the state of art 
and knowledge in England during the second part of the 
ninth century. But notwithstanding the great obstacles 

1 Ruding. Annals of the Coinage, ed. iii. vol. i. p. 125. 

2 Legg. Alf. 71 : priddan dael paenninges. 
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which present themselves in the research, we may clearly 
perceive how Alfred ceaselessly endeavoured to elevate the 
intellectual condition of his people, as long as was possible* 
by means of his own influence, and all the resources that he 
could command. The next century enjoyed the fruits of his 
efforts, which had regained the lost ground, and provided 
efficient defence against fresh disasters. 



VII. 

EENEWED CONTEST AND STJCCESSETJL EESTTLTS — THE KINGDOM 
DESCENDS STBENGTHENED TO EDWAED I. 

The years of peace, which could not have been more nobly 
and profitably employed by Alfred for the mental and bodily 
welfare of his subjects in all branches of legislation and poli- 
tical economy, and in the cultivation of the arts and sciences, 
were rapidly drawing to a close. Many things indeed still 
remained to be accomplished ; some might be effected in the 
quiet intervals of the immediately succeeding years, but 
others would be unavoidably left to later governments, 
with still less hope of success. The pressure of outward 
circumstances on the West Saxon kingdom began again 
-to overpower all consideration of its internal condition, into 
which the incomparable exertions of its king had infused such 
new vigour. Once more Alfred was destined to resist the 
piratical foe, the terror of all organised forms of government. 

Harbingers of such a misfortune had not been wanting 
during the time that had elapsed since the king pro- 
cured a happy tranquillity for the country. Eumours of 
the exploits of the heathens, who still molested in large 
numbers all the coasts of the opposite continent, were con- 
stantly brought over to the Saxons, and claimed the serious 
attention of Alfred. Yet it seemed that the solemn doc- 
trines which, after great efforts, he had succeeded in impart- 
ing to the marauders, had still some influence over them, and 
restrained them during this period from making any fresh 
attack on his dominions. Since the year 885, they had made 
no actual attempt at hostility ; the two people so nearly re- 
lated, but who had so hated one another when they were 
separated by different religions and habits, had learnt to 
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^Imqw.itlieir common interest since the conversion of manv 
Northmen in East Anglia and even in Ndrthumbjria. ft 
seems as if the admission of the Danes into the more civil- 
ised Anglo-Saxon coinmunity had formed a strong bulwark: 
against any further attacks of heathendom. 
.There had been no occasion for campaigns and battfes 
during this period ; the deep wounds inflicted on the SaxoaW 
% the lengthened war were slowly healing. ISTew influence, 
had been gained for them by the heroic king, by which, in a 
peaceable manner, the boundaries of the kingdo^* were ex- 
tended, and its supremacy acknowledged by its hitherto 
unconquered neighbours. Alfred succeeded also in effect- 
ing what no other king had been ablet© accomplish be- 
fore him, the establishing a peaceful intercourse with the 
Welsh Britons, t and convincing them of their dependence 
upon the powerful neighbouring state. During the long "con- 
test with the Danes, the old national hatred had/ not once been 
thoroughly excited; it is true the Welsh had by tjheir enmity 
contributed not a little to the sufferings of the year 878, but 
they had experienced painfully enough that the Danes, with 
whom they thought to make common cause, did not spare 
them, but added severely to the wretchedness of their 
condition. Amongst the petty princes of their land there 
were continual disagreements and quarrels, it was therefore 
natural that the weaker side should first turn to that 
country which had, in fact, long possessed the dominion 
over them. 

It was about the time when Alfred became acquainted 
with Asser that discords such as these prevailed in the native 
land of the latter, information of which is only derived from 
him 1 . He applied to the King of the "West Saxons on behalf 
of himself and his monastery of St. David, for protection 
against the constant provocations and injustice of Hemeid, 
the Prince of Demetia, and he formally made Alfred's 
promise of aid one of the conditions towards attaining 
that mutual relation which the king so much desired. But 
Alfred also took advantage of this state of things to fix deci- 
sively his authority over the Welsh. Being severely oppressed 
by the six sons of Eotri Maur (Boderick the Great), the 

1 Asser, p. 488. 
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-Lords of Yenedotia, or JNTorth "Wales, Hemeid first submitted 
to the Saxon power, with his little territory of Demetia. 
Helised, son of Tendyr, and King of Brecknock, overpowered 
by the same adversaries, yielded himself to the sway of Alfred. 
Howel, son of Ris, and Prince of Grlevesing, in the present 
counties of Monmouth and Glamorgan, Brocmail and Pern- 
mail, sons of Mouric, and princes of Gwent-by-the-Severn, 
could neither of them any longer withstand the harsh mea^ 
sures of Ethelred, the powerful Ealderman of Mercia, who 
desired to have peace within the borders, and they went 
voluntarily to solicit the protection of King Alfred. At 
length Anaraut, the son of Kotri, after renouncing the friend- 
ship of the Anglo-Danes in JNTorthumbria, from which he had 
gained nothing, but had rather suffered injury, came with his 
brothers to declare his willingness also to submit without ap- 
pealing to arms. When he came into the presence of Alfred, 
the king received him with all due respect, adopted him as 
his godson from the hands of a bishop, probably Werfrith, 
presented him with rich gifts, and caused him with all his 
vassals, and with regard to all his seignorial rights, to enter 
into the same feudal relation with "Wessex in which Ethelred 
and Mercia stood. When this compact was explained and 
comprehended on both sides, it might be justly asserted that 
all the lands of South- Western Britain belonged to King 
Alfred 1 . They never again opposed him, nor lent any aid 
to his northern foes, so long as he wielded the West Saxon 
sceptre. 

The principal causes of the again-threatened outrages of 
the Danes against England must be attributed to the rest- 
less character of this people, and to the great losses they so 
frequently sustained on the Erankish coasts, but at the same 
time also to the events which took place in those parts of Eng- 
land which were inhabited by a mixed population. In the 
year 890, for instance, Guthorm-Athelstan 3 , the King of East 
Anglia, died : during his later years he had lived much more 
tranquilly, compelled either by age or the force of circuit 

1 Asser, p. 488: Omnes regiones dexteralis Britanniae partis ad Aelfred regem 
pertinebant et adiluc pertinent. Dexteralis means southern, in which direction 
it was then considered the regions inhabited by Britons were situated. 

2 Chron. Sax. a. 890; Florent. Wigorn. i. 108. 
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stances, and seems to have performed faithfully the contract 
formerly entered into. He was buried at Thetford 1 . With 
respect to the succession in his kingdom, there is much ob- 
scurity in the sources of information, which however tend to 
show that circumstances had occurred to impede its regular 
course. After him a Northman named Eohric reigned ; and 
under Edward I., the son or nephew, Gruthorm II. 2 , is first met 
with. But it is probable that after the death of Ghithorcn, 
the principles of heathenism were revived in Suffolk and 
Norfolk. Egbert had reigned over one part of Northumbria 
during the latter part of the time that had elapsed since tho 
death of Halfdene, and Gruthfrid of the Danes, over the other 
part. The origin of this prince is obscure ; it is said that 
he was a son of the Danish king, Hardicanute 3 ; he was a 
Christian, and an especial benefactor to the church at Dur- 
ham. He had sworn to maintain a sacred peace towards 
Alfred ; he died on the 24th of August, 894, and was interred 
in York Cathedral 4 . Under his rule, the influence of Alfred 
seems to have obtained pre-eminence in JSorthumbria ; and 
after his death, the Danish power, which was represented by 
the three sons of the deceased, vainly attempted to resist 
it. The attacks which were meanwhile in preparation from 
abroad, were perhaps connected with events of this kind. 

Hitherto the Northmen had been unable to make a firm 
footing, and to establish settlements upon the coasts of the 
German and Erankish Carlovingians. In spite of the defi- 
ciency of power in those kingdoms, and the great defeats 
they had sustained, the warfare was continually carried on, 
and the vagrant enemy was never allowed to have any rest. 
Wherever they appeared anxious to settle, they were either 
repulsed by some unexpected assault, or their own restless- 
ness urged them onwards until they again met with another 
adversary, who was resolute in defending his possessions. At 
last the Grerman king, Arnulf, who was once more destined 

1 Gaimar, v. 3383 : Le cors de lui gist a Thuetfort ; but according to the 
annals of the pseudo-Asser, in Headlaga. 

2 Vide above, p. 140. 

3 Simeon Dunelm. Gesta Keg. AngL a. 883, ap. Twysden, 

4 Ethelwerd, iv. 518 : In natalitia Sancti Bartholomaei. Simeon Dunelm. Gesta 
Angl. p. 685. 
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to dp honour to the race from which he descended, engaged: 
with the enemy on his northern borders 1 , with a considerable 
army, consisting of Franks, Saxons, and Bavarians. 

A defeat which was sustained by him at first, was soon fol- 
lowed by the splendid victory on the banks of the river Dyle, 
near Louvaine, on September 1st, 891. Arnulf surprised the 
Danes, and completely vanquished them before their ships 
could come up. The battle was so decisive, that in future 
the Danes never attempted to fix themselves for any length 
of time upon Grerman territory 3 . ^ 

But another large army, which in the most fearful manner 
continued to ravage the northern kingdoms of Prance, stood 
in no immediate connexion with the Danes who had been 
conquered in Flanders, and therefore felt no actual alarm at 
this defeat. Hasting, who must then have been approaching 
old age, was the dreaded leader of this division. Within a 
year, he had already pillaged the district by the river Somme ; 
now he had taken a firm position at Amiens^ and from thence 
he attempted, by sudden attacks, to plunder the rich establish- 
ments of St. Vaast and St. Omer. King Odo, who marched 
against him, several times suffered grievous loss. In con- 
sequence of the incessant devastations, a universal famine 
visited these countries in the year 892 ; immense hordes of 
Danes, who found nothing more to plunder there, and who 
were joined from the north by the remnant of the army which 
was defeated at the Dyle, assembled together at Boulogne, 
and embarked with their horses in a fieet of 250 ships, 
for England 3 . They landed at the mouth of the little river 
Limene (Lymne), in East Kent, on the eastern side of the 
Andredswald, which the Chronicle describes as being 120 
miles long, and 30 miles broad. Here they probably availed 
themselves of an old E-omish fortification, which has been re* 
cently discovered. They brought their ships four miles up the 
river into the Wald, and came upon a fortress which had been 

1 Chron. Sax. a. 891. 

2 Annal. Fuld. 891 ; Pertz. M. G. S.S. i. 408. 

3 Annal. Vedast. a. 892 ; Pertz. Monum. i. 528 ; Chron. Sax. a. 893, in the 
original Cambridge manuscript, 892, which year is also noted by Ethelwerd, iv. 
^18, Lappenberg, p. 342, n. 2, supposes, in accordance with Guido, Alberich, 
a, 895, that Bjorn Eisenrippe was the conductor of this fieet. 
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thrown up by some Kentish peasants ; and as it was still in 
an incomplete state, the defence made there was unsuccessful, 
A little further on, the army settled near Appeldore. Kot 
much later, in the year 893, another fleet of eighty sail landed 
in the mouth of the Thames, commanded by Hasting himself, 
from whom, unquestionably, the entire enterprise originated^ 
and who, being compelled to leave the coasts of France, came 
to England in the hope of finding fresh booty, and perchance 
a kmgdom, as others of his countrymen had done before. He 
went up the Swale, and also landed in Kent, where he raised 
a fortress at a place called Milton 1 . 

In this position the two armies remained quietly until 
towards the close of the following winter. About Easter, in 
the year 894 (March 31st), the Danes left their camp at 
Appledore, and, protected by the thickets and marshes, they 
penetrated into the neighbouring districts. Their destructive 
march extended into Hampshire and Berkshire 2 . The fickle 
inhabitants of East Anglia and Northumbria, some of whom 
were still heathens, who had shortly before renewed their 
oath of fidelity to Alfred, the Northumbrians even giving 
him six hostages, acted in perfect unison with the large 
hosts of strangers, joining them in their incursions into the 
contiguous West Saxon and Mercian provinces, as often as 
they went from Appledore or Milton in search of plunder. 
_ The moment was now arrived when Alfred once more 
grasped the sword, which had long rested in the scabbard 
whilst he was exercising the weapons of the mind in the 
peaceful days of leisure. The dexterity and cunning of the 
foe were, from long and painful experience, well known to 
him. How often he must have seen that the Danes never 
practised a brave and honourable method of warfare, but were 
accustomed to steal cunningly out of the heat of battle, and by 
treacherous ambush, to gain the upper hand. Alfred therefore 
resolved to make the utmost use of this experience, which 
had been so dearly bought, and to employ the greatest cau- 
tion and similar craft in his own plans. So long as the 
Danes remained quietly in their fortified encampments he 
did not attack them, for the localities they selected were 

* Chron. Sax. a. 893 ; Ethelwerd, iv. 518. 
2 Ethelwerd, iv. 518. 
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wholly inaccessible on account of the forest and the bog&. 
But every preparation was made to give them a bloody re- 
ception on more favourable ground. 

In the interval of peace Alfred had also provided for 
the warlike defence of his country, especially in the fol- 
lowing arrangements : all who were capable of bearing 
arms were to be divided into two parts, one to guard 
constantly house, field, and labour, whilst the other part 
opposed the enemy in the battle-field ; at the appointed 
time an exchange was to be made, and the two divisions were 
to relieve each other. There was, besides, one particular 
troop which formed the garrison of the fortified places, and 
remained always under arms 1 . But Alfred unquestionably 
caused all his soldiers to practise the arts of defence during 
the whole time, and many of them had already been in battle. 
Immediately after the arrival of the Northmen, Alfred seems 
to have placed a small troop of spies on the south-eastern 
part of his kingdom, under the command of his youthful son 
Edward, the crown-prince, who received information concern- 
ing every movement of the enemy 2 . The Ealderman Ethelred 
had likewise summoned his troops, especially placing those 
under his jurisdiction to garrison the newly-fortified city 
of London. When Edward announced that the heathen had 
passed near him on their march, although he was unable 
to obstruct them, Alfred arose with the whole strength of 
his troops and encamped between the two hostile divisions, as 
near as he could possibly approach, owing to the forest and the 
morasses on both sides, and so as to be able to attack either on 
the instant it might venture into the open plain. He could not 
have selected a more advantageous position, as in front he not 
only separated the two armies from each other, but also kept 
them apart from those who were in the Danish interest on the 
eastern coast. It seems that Hasting was induced by this to 
promise that he would soon quit the country, and that, on this 
occasion, he sent his sons as hostages to the Saxon king, 
who sent them back to their father 1 , after causing them to 

1 Hsefde se cyning his fierd on tu tonumen. swa past hie wasron simle healfe 
at ham. healfe ute. butan paam monnum pe pa burga healdan scolden. 
Chron. Sax. A. 894. 

2 This is likewise to be gathered from Ethelwerd, iv. 518: Praenotata sunt 
haec clitoni turn Eaduuerdi filii regis, etc. 
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be baptised, lie and his son-in-law Ethelred being their 
sponsors. 

The Danes, with a view to plunder, went in small bands 
along the edge of the forest. Similar small detachments 
were sent out by the king in pursuit of them, partly selected 
from his own forces, partly from those forming the garrison 
of the towns : by day and night there ensued perpetual 
collision^ and skirmishes. The Danes only twice ventured 
out with their whole strength ; once, immediately after 
their landing, when the Saxons had not yet opposed 
them ; the next time, most probably, when the division 
which had invaded the remote districts of Hampshire had 
returned heavily laden with booty. Apparently, the purpose 
of the heathen was to go across the Thames and to reach 
Essex, whither their ships had already sailed. Alfred im- 
mediately went with his troops in order to cut off their 
retreat. At Earnham, in Surrey, he compelled them to fight, 
completely defeated them, and took from them all the spoil 
they had amassed. The Prince Edward gloriously dis- 
tinguished himself in the bloody conflict ; the heathen king 
(Bjorn ?) fled wounded from the battle-field. His army rushed 
in wild confusion towards the north, and passed over the 
Thames, being unable to discover more than one ford, which 
was probably between Hampton and Eiogston. They re- 
turned into Essex, and first reassembled in the island of 
Thorney, which lies at the outlet of the Colne, where their 
vessels had previously gone. 

Alfred at once despatched a part of his army in the same 
direction. For a long time the Saxons blockaded the Danish 
ships, but at length their provisions failed; the time of 
service of that division which maintained the siege had 
expired, and in all probability they had no ships with which 
to approach the enemy by sea. The soldiers, by whom the 
siege had been commenced and then relinquished, were re- 
turned home, and Alfred was himself approaching with the 

1 This is borrowed by Lappenberg, p. 343, from Chron. Sax. 894: Hsefdon hi 
hiora onfangen aer Haesten to Beamfleote c6me, und from Ethelwerd, iv. 518: 
Obsecrant pacis barbari jamque foederisque statum : obsides dantur ; adfirmant 
jure exire regno praefati regis : actus et sermo simul una complentur. 
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troop appointed to take their place, to keep the besieged army 
in cheek, and fully to annihilate it, when he received intelh> 
gence of a sudden attack which had been made by the faithless 
Northumbrians and East Angles upon the western coasts of 
his kingdom. The Danes, who had not yet recovered the 
heavydosses which they had sustained at Farnham, and being 
impeded by their severely-wounded king, who could not keep 
up with them, had, in order to overtake their allies, collected 
together several hundred vessels, in which they sailed for 
some distance along the south coast, and threatened to take 
possession of Exeter, whilst a fleet of forty ships went into 
the Bristol Channel, and commenced an attack upon a citadel 
in the north of Devonshire. The scheme was cunningly 
devised, for that part of the kingdom was then entirely 
destitute of every means of defence. When this intelligence 
was conveyed to Alfred, he resolved to return immediately 
with the principal part of the troops then remaining with 
him, to make preparations for defending his western pro- 
vinces, and to prevent the enemy from every attempt at 
gaining possession of them 1 . 

But whilst the king provided for the accomplishment of 
this object, he had at the same time to carry on the warfare 
in the east. Eor this purpose he had left behind a strong 
body of his forces, which marched towards London, and with 
other auxiliary troops hastening thither from the west, re- 
inforced the garrison already there. Unquestionably this 
army, commanded by the Ealderman Ethelred, on whom de- > 
volved the duty of protecting the eastern parts of the king- 
dom, penetrated into Essex as far as Bamfleet. Thither 
Hasting had gone with his troops, shortly after the battle 
at Earnham, again occupying that fortress which he had 
abandoned in the year 885. The large army which had been 
formerly settled at Appledore, and had then been driven to 
the mouth of the Colne, was also opposed to him ; it was now 
within the citadel, and Hasting was engaged in a plundering 
expedition, when the Saxons appeared before it in all their 
strength. They easily overcame the resistance attempted 
against them, stormed the fortress, and took possession of all 
they found therein, women and children, as well as every 

* Chron. Sax. a. 894. 
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kind of property, and returned home to London enriched 
with much spoil. The ships which they had found ashore at 
Bamfleet, were partly broken to pieces or burned, partly taken 
to London and Rochester. 

Amongst the prisoners were the wife and the two sons of 
Hasting, who were sent to King Alfred; he did not avenge 
himself upon them, however* but once again showed his 
generous and Christian nature by sending them back to the 
treacherous Dane, with costly presents. Hasting, who had 
violated his oath to the godfather of his children, could not 
yet be won to improvement and conversion. Even .after bis 
fortress was taken, and he had experienced the most bene* 
volent treatment from Ethelred and Alfred, he did not ab* 
stain from devastating in the wildest manner the .dominions 
of his benefactors 1 . He knew that his brave opponent 
was busily engaged in the distant west, and, in a short time, 
he effected a union of the scattered hordes in Essex, which 
he reinforced by fresh allies from the coasts of Northumbrian 
and East Anglia. He formed with them a strong entrench- 
ment at Shobury, somewhat to the east of Eamfleet. He 
soon considered his forces sufficiently strong to attack 
Mercia ; then marched up the left bank of the Thames^ 
and passed across the country, until he reached the Severn, 
intending to follow the course of that river towards the 
south. 

But Ethelred did not look idly on during these disturb- 
ances, he collected together all the troops under his com- 
mand ; Ethelhelm, the Ealderman of Wiltshire, Ealderman 
Ethelnoth, and the royal Thanes who occupied the garrisons, 
also came with their forces. Those places east- of the river 
Parrot, and east and west of Selwood, sent their soldiers, as 
did the countries north of the Thames and west of the 
Severn, and even North "Wales. With this great army 
Ethelred marched against the Danes, and encountered them 
at Buttington, on the banks of the Severn, where they were 
secured behind their fortifications. He immediately sur- 

1 And eft oftre sifte he waes on hergaft gelend on past ilce rice, pa pa man his 
geweorc abrsec. Cnron, Sax. a. 894, where the twice-repeated capture of 
Hasting's sons is considered as one. 
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rounded them on every side, and for many weeks 1 prevented 
them from making any attempt to escape. As all means of 
conveyance were cut off, a fearful famine ensued amongst 
the besieged army ; they had already devoured the greater 
number of their horses, and many had died of starvation, 
when Hasting found himself compelled to risk a sally to- 
wards the east. A fearful battle ensued, in which many 
royal Thanes were killed, amongst them one named Ordheh ; 
but the Christians were victorious, and scattered the North- 
men in wild flight 2 . 

If that is true which we gather from the incomprehen- 
sible words of Ethelwerd, Hasting concluded a treaty, by 
which he promised to quit Mercia. It is clear that he was 
obliged to do so without delay ; and his victors appear, to 
have permitted him to depart unmolested. He reached his 
fortress in Essex ; but before the winter 3 , he hastily gathered 
together the dispersed remnant of his countrymen, and 
fresh troops of East Angles and North umbrians, and formed 
them into a large army. They gave their women, their 
ships, and all their property, into the charge of the East 
Angles, and then journeyed, day and night, in unbroken 
marches back again to the north-west. The pirate seems 
to have laid much stress upon effecting his passage to the 
western coast ; perhaps he purposed advancing to the assist- 
ance of the great fleet on the coast of Devonshire, which 
was in the mean time hard pressed by Alfred. 

Immediately after the victory at Buttington, Ethelred had 
dismissed the Mercian troops according to custom. Thus 
Hasting met with no opposition to his departure, and he^ 
reached Chester, which lies at the entrance of the penin- 
sula of Wirral 4 . But he did not succeed in surprising the 
garrison, which was safe behind the walls ; and the Danes 
contented themselves with besieging the city for two days, 

1 fta hie pa fela wucena sseton on twa healfe paere e. Chron. Sax. a. 894. 

2 Gesta, haec quippe in Buttingtune praedicantur a priscis, says Ethelwerd, 
alluding in intelligible words to the songs which in his time were doubtlessly 
sung about this battle. 

3 Onforan winter. 

4 On anre westre ceastre on WIrhealum. seo is Legaceaster gehaten. Chron. 
Sax. a. 894. 
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killing the few people whom they found without the walls, 
and driving all the cattle from the fields. They burnt the 
corn which fell into their hands, or consumed it themselves 
with their horses 1 . * ^ 

Hasting passed the winter at "Wirral ; in the spring 
of the year 895 he made preparations for going into 
North Vales, for the supplies of cattle and corn had either 
been exhausted by his troops or again taken from him 2 . In 
Wales they advanced towards the south, and especially 
ravaged Grwent, Brecknock, and many other adjacent dis- 
tricts^. "With the plunder which they obtained there they 
returned to the north, passed inland across Northumbria 
and East Anglia, so that the Mercians who went in pursuit 
could not overtake them. They probably approached York, 
and then went through the Mercian territory towards the 
south. Near Stamford, on the river Welland, in Northamp- 
tonshire, a battle must have taken place between Hasting 
and the Ealderman Ethelnoth, who advanced against him 
from the west*. The greater number of the heathens re- 
turned, however, to Essex, and established themselves in the 
island of Mersey. 

At the same time that Hasting went into Wales, a pirate 
named Sigeferth sailed with his fleet from Northumbria, and 
devastated and pillaged along the coasts, after which he re- 
turned home laden with booty 5 . 

Meanwhile Alfred had kept the field in Devonshire for a 

1 On selcere efeneMSe — always at evening, if the word is correct. 

2 Chron. Sax. a. 895. 

3 AnDales Cambriae, a. 895. Nordmanni venerunt et vastaverunt Loyer et 
Brecheniauc et Guent et Guihliguiauc ; also Morganwg and Buallt, Brut y 
Tywysogion, A. 894, in Mon. Hist. Brit. 

4 I infer this from the incomprehensible account of Ethelwerd, from which 
Lappenberg gathers, somewhat incorrectly, that it occurred in the following year, 
whilst two years had passed" since the landing of the heathen. The words, 
which defy all interpretation, are as follows : ab occidentali profectus est parte 
tunc Anglorum Aethelnoth dux ; adit in hoste Evoraca urbe, qui non parva terri- 
toria pandunt in Myrciorum regno loci in parte occidentali Stan forda, hoc est inter 
fluenta amnis Uueolod et condenso sylvae quae vulgo Ceoftefne (Ceostefne) mm- 
cupatur. 

5 Ethelwerd, p. 518. We do not learn whither the march was directed. Ac- 
cording to the Annals of Ulster, p. 65, Sigeferth, Ingvars son, had killed his 
brother Guthferth. 
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whole year, although no decisive event appears to have 
taken place in this part of the kingdom ; but he prevented the 
germ of his state, the old West Saxon province, from being 
devastated by the Danes, and at length compelled the great 
fleet which had vainly attempted to blockade Exeter to put 
to sea again and to sail homewards. 

On their way thither, the Danes and East Angles made a 
sudden onslaught upon the coast of Sussex, not far from 
Chichester ; but the citizens of that place attackec&them, put 
them to flight, killed several hundreds of them, and seized 
some of their ships ; the remainder joined their comrades 
in the island of Mersey 1 . 

Before the end of the winter, the Danish encampment 
there was in motion ; they had left their ships afloat, and now 
towed them up the Thames, and thence up the Lea. The 
winter was passed in erecting a fort at a distance of four 
G-erman miles north of London, in the neighbourhood of 
Hertford or "Ware. With the summer of 896 a considerable 
number of Saxons and others came out of the garrison in 
London and assailed the fortress ; but they were repulsed by 
the Danes, and four royal Thanes were killed. About the 
time of harvest, Alfred, with a powerful army, encamped in 
the vicinity of London, in order that the people might carry, 
their crops without molestation from the Danes. One day, 
when the king was riding by the side of the little river Lea 
he discovered a place where the channel might be very easily 
disturbed, so that the stream could be diverted from its 
course, thus preventing the enemy from bringing out their 
vessels. He began by causing two forts to be constructed 
on both sides of the Lea 3 . His soldiers had encamped near 
the spot, and were busily engaged in the work, when the 
Danes observed that the water was flowing off, and that it 
would be impossible for them to take away their ships. They 
therefore abandoned them ; they had before left their women 
in the charge of the East Angles, and they then hastened to- 



1 Chron. Sax. 895. 

2 Chron. Sax. 896. Barrington, in his translation of Aelf. Oros. p. 60, suggests, 
with great probability, that Alfred was induced to undertake the task of divert- 
ing the course of the Lea by remembering a similar exploit of which he had read 
in Orosius, performed by Cyrus at the Euphrates. 
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\ north, and again marched through the country to- 
) Severn, and encamped near Bridgenorth 1 in Shrop- 



wards the : 

wards the I 

shire. Whilst Alfred despatched his army in pursuit for 

some distance, the inhabitants of London took the forsaken 

ships into their possession. Such as were useless were all 

destroyed, but the serviceable ones were taken to London 3 . 

In the summer of the following year, the great army of 
Northmen left the Severn, and divided into three parts, one 
of which returned home into East Anglia, and another went 
into Northumbria. The third division, which was in the 
greatest need, procured ships, and led by Hasting, went 
southwards across the sea to the mouth of the Seine 3 . Here 
the old pirate understood how to compel King Charles the 
Simple to give up apiece of land in the province of Chartres, 
the possession of which was quietly enjoyed by Hasting until 
fifteen years later, when Eollo conquered Normandy 4 . 

Thus, after three years' valiant defence, the kingdom of 
the West Saxons was delivered from the destructive foe who 
had endeavoured to penetrate into it from all sides, by land 
and by water, and who at last were forced to abandon their 
purpose, and to depart as poor as they came. " Thanks be 
to God," writes the old Saxon chronicler, "this time the 
heathen did not so utterly despoil the English people 5 ." 
And we may venture to conjecture from Alfred's character, 
that he and all his people celebrated a joyful festival of 
thanksgiving in the restored and well-guarded churches. 
Eut another evil, from which the Saxons suifered greater loss 
than in the battle-field, was the contagious sickness, which, 
in consequence of the ravages and other distresses attendant 
on war, raged amongst men and beasts. Even the highest 
classes of the community were not exempt from the pesti- 
lence, and amongst the most honoured dignitaries and officers 
in the kingdom who died at that time were the Bishops 
Swithulf of Eochester, and Ealheard of Dorchester ; the 
Ealdermen Ceolmund of Kent, Beorhtulf of Essex, and 

1 Mt Cwatbriege be Saefern. 

2 pe paer staelwyrfte wasron, took with them what was worth stealing. 

3 Chron. Sax. a. 897, and Asserii Annales ad a. 895. 

4 Wiih. Gemet. ap. Du Chesne Scriptt. rer. Norm. p. 221, 228. 

5 nsefde se here. Godes ponces. Angel — cyn ealles for swifte gebrocod. 
Chron. Sax. 896. 

p2 
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Wulfred of Hampshire ; the Thane Eadulf ; Beornwulf, the 
Burggrave of Winchester, and Eegulf, the king's riding- 
master ; all of whom belonged to those important ranks upon 
which depended the welfare and security of the country. 

Yet the courage of the people and of their king by no 
means failed ; once more, and, indeed, for the last time in 
Alfred's life, they were obliged to make preparations for de- 
fence. The hostile troops, which came from Bridgenorth 
into Northumbria and East Anglia, and which consisted of the 
faithless inhabitants of those parts, and of many homeless 
Danes, ventured again to attack the West Saxon territory, 
and endeavoured especially to reach the southern coast, where 
hitherto they had gained but little plunder, in the light 
vessels fabricated by them long since, in anticipation of such 
an enterprise 1 . Alfred, who had learnt to meet the enemy 
with their own weapons, and who had always succeeded, now 
resolved to attack them with all his power upon the sea itself. 
Amidst so many other cares, it had been until now impos- 
sible for him to arrange a fleet. A great many ships had been, 
indeed, repeatedly seized by his people in past years, and 
now lay in the harbours of London and Eochester. He might 
have very well employed them for his purpose, but the Danish 
vessels were small and frail ; besides, the Saxons were not such 
bold and hardy mariners as the Danes. 

Alfred sought4n the stores of his inventive and persevering 
mind for means to remedy this evil. He caused long ships 
to be built, nearly twice the length of the Scandinavian 
ships 2 , most of them propelled by sixty or even more oars. 
He proposed to gain stronger, higher, and at the same 
time more rapid vessels ; and in this aim he copied neither 
from Erisian nor Danish models, but produced an entirely 
national result, and furnished his country with a means of 
defence which, in later years, became the pride of the island 
and made her the sovereign of the seas. Thus in the history 
of England's naval power, also, Alfred is found to have taken 
an important onward step. In order to man this new fleet, 

1 Ealra swiftost mid pa em sescum pe hie fela geara aer timbredon. Chron. 
Sax. a. 897. 

2 These so called snekkar (snakes) had generally only twenty oars. Sir 
Harris Nicholas, History of the Royal Navy, i. 10. 
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he obtained, besides the mariners on his own coasts, certain 
Frisians who were particularly good sailors, and had not 
only lived and traded peaceably with the opposite island, 
but in the continual conflicts with the same foe must have 
acquired considerable skill in maritime war. Frisians and 
Saxons were both Low Germans and Christians ; they agreed 
together admirably, and endeavoured unanimously to repel 
Heathenism. 

"When the Danes in their old manner commenced their 
ravages on the south coast, Alfred determined to chastise 
them with his new fleet. Six hostile ships were stationed 
off the Isle of Wight, and disturbed by unexpected landings 
the opposite coast as far as Devonshire 1 ; they had even en- 
tered a port of that province, when nine of Alfred's galleys 
appeared at the entrance, and blocked up their egress by 
sea. The Danes rowed against them with three of their 
ships, the three others remained aground somewhat further 
up the stream, where the tide had ebbed, and permitted the 
rapacious troops to land. The Saxons immediately began 
the conflict in six of their ships, seized upon two of the three 
Danish vessels and killed the crews ; the third escaped, after 
losing all its men excepting five. But in the heat of the 
battle the Saxons had failed to notice the shallowness of the 
water ; three of their ships went ashore before the commence- 
ment of the affray, on the same side as the three Danish Ves- 
sels were stranded, and the Saxons succeeded in landing 
there. The other Saxon ships ran in upon the opposite shore, 
and this gave one of the enemy's ships an opportunity to 
escape, but all means of communication with their comrades 
was cut off. Meanwhile the Danes who reached the land 
had acquired knowledge from the past, and as the sea had 
so far receded that all the ships which lay ashore on their 
side were by this time at a great distance 2 from the water, 
in the fury of desperation they hastened to attack the Saxons. 
Upon the shore a furious conflict ensued between the two 
forces, in which one hundred and twenty Danes were killed ; 
but on the Saxon side, Lucumon, the king's reeve ; Ethelferth ? 
the king's neat-herd ; the Frisian seamen, Wulf heard, Aebbe 5 ~ 

* Chron. Sax. A. 897. 

2 past waeter waes ahebbod fela furlanga from paem scipum. 
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and Ethelhere, with sixty-two other Jbrave men, were slain. 
Those Saxons whose ships remained immovable on the other 
bank of the river, so that they could not hasten to the rescue, 
were almost desperate when they were obliged to witness 
such a disaster 1 . Already the victory seemed nearly decided 
in favour of the Danes, when they perceived that their ships 
began to be afloat before those of their opponents. They 
hastily rushed into them, seized the oars, and guided them out 
to sea. They had gained an important advantage when the 
nine large Saxon ships were released and able to follow 
them. The vessels of the pirates were so much injured, that 
they could not venture to take them along the dangerous 
coasts of Sussex : the sea cast two of them on shore, where 
the inhabitants seized the crews, and took them prisoners to 
Winchester. Alfred, who was at that place, caused the cap- 
tives to be hanged together on the gallows. The crew of the 
remaining ship came sorely wounded into East Anglia. In 
the same summer twenty Danish vessels were wrecked upon 
the south coast, and every soul on board perished 2 . 

These are the last-recorded hostilities during Alfred's reign. 
His attempt to cope with the enemy by sea could not in this 
instance be called successful — his people had gained the 
battle only after severe losses, and his large ships had been 
taken into a channel for which they were certainly not 
fitted. Much was still needed before the Saxons could com- 
pete with their adversaries by sea, in boldness and ability, 
yet they ventured to do so, and were able to defend their 
coasts from hostile attacks with the new fleet, especially in 
the ensuing year. The Danes were now exhausted in the 
British island, they were kept in perfect restraint by the 
vigilance of Alfred. 

Posterity knows scarcely anything of the four last years of 
the king's life: after peace was restored, the old authorities 
had nothing more important to record than the death of some 
exalted personages, such as the Marshal Wulfric, the brave 



1 Henric. Huntingd. v. 741, derives his account from the Chronicle, but he 
gives a more lively and poetical description : Videres autem gentem sex navmm 
bellum aspicientem, et auxilium ferre nequientem pugnis caedere pectus, et 
unguibus rumpere crines. 

2 Mid monnum, mid ealle. Chron. Sax. A. 897. 
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Ealderman Efchelhelm, and Eahstan, Bishop of London 1 . But 
besides what we know and have already minutely consi- 
dered respecting Alfred's diversified sphere of action, we 
may confidently venture to fill up the chasm still left," by 
assuming that the king continued to enjoy the leisure time 
of peace by advancing his own mental improvement and that 
of those who belonged to him, as far as he was permitted by 
the affairs of his office and his bodily sufferings. He pro- 
moted the welfare of his country by a just administration of 
his laws ; the instruction of his youthful subjects prospered 
under his special superintendence ; and the time that was 
left at his disposal, after the fulfilment of his other duties, 
was devoted as before to study. After the years of peril had 
passed, he undoubtedly resumed his long-suspended literary 
labours in conjunction with his learned companions, and per-: 
haps completed many works which had been previously com- 
menced. 

But the bodily weakness caused by an insidious disease, 
from which Alfred suffered during the most precious years of 
his life, and which must have been much aggravated by 
severe privations and rigorous weather throughout a long- 
sustained war, brought, in all probability, a premature age 
upon him ; his powers, which he had so greatly exerted with 
unwearied energy in spite of all obstacles, now failed, and he 
died, on the 28th of October, 901, at the early age of fifty- 
three years and six months 3 . The exact particulars relating 
to his death were never recorded. But he died, as he had 
lived, happy in the consciousness of having fulfilled his duty 
to his best ability. His body was buried in the monastery 
founded by him at Winchester, in which place most probably 



i Chron. Sax. a. 897, 898. 

2 Chron. Sax. A. 901 : syx nihtum aer ealra haligra maessan, that is, the 26th 
October ; but no doubt instead of. syx, the word ought to be feower, a mistake easy 
to arise in cypher, for the Anglo-Saxon Calendar mentions the 28th as the day of 
theDepositio Aelfredi regis, and Florent. Wigorn. i. 116, expressly states: Quarta 
feria, v. Kal. Novembris. The Chronicle also falsely reckons the duration of his ~ 
reign to be twenty-eight years and a half, for we know that he began to reign 
on the 23rd April, 871 : see p k 80. Florence has more correctly, xxix annis sexque 
mensibus regni sui peractis. Simeon Dunelm. Gesta Reg. Angl. on the contrary, 
records his death in 899, after twenty-eight years; but gives in his other works 
the correct Indiction iv. 
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his death occurred, and which had risen rapidly of late 
to be the chief city of the kingdom; here also his father 
and most of his ancestors were interred. According to a 
more recent account, he was previously buried in the epis- 
copal cathedral where these graves actually were, because 
the new monastery of the Virgin Mary was not yet 
finished ; but when the canons of the Church, excited by 
their national credulity, and by hostile feelings towards the 
clergy of the new monastery, declared that the spirit of the 
great king might be seen wandering about at night, his son 
ordered the coffin to be removed into the adjoining build- 
ing, which was nearly completed 1 . In the reign of Henry I. 
the ashes were again removed into Hyde Abbey, opposite the 
northern gate of Winchester, where they were preserved 
until the Reformation, and the destruction of that edifice 2 . 

The country enjoyed a happy peace, when it had recovered 
from the grief occasioned by the death of its deliverer. He 
had been able to keep under his sceptre the whole of the 
English nation, excepting the east coast, where, before his 
accession, the Danes had succeeded in establishing them- 
selves ; but they, too, were dependent on him, and "Wales 
obeyed without resistance. The eldest son. of Alfred followed 
the course destined for him by his father, and immediately 
claimed his right of inheritance ; more fortunate than Alfred 
had been at his accession, when the enemy occupied the land, 
and engaged him in lengthened battles. Edward had already 
attained his majority, his father had educated him to rule, 
and had proved that he was worthy. It is known that in 
898 he took part in the affairs of government 3 . During his 
reign he always justified the confidence placed in him by his 
father, and he quickly gained that of his subjects also. 

Even in the first year he showed his efficiency. His 
cousin Ethelwald, the second son of King Ethelred, yet a 
child at the time of Alfred's accession, and excluded from 
the throne by his father's express regulation 4 , attempted tc 
claim his rights : he was actuated by feelings in favour oi 

1 Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 124. Florent. Wigorn. i. 116, in novo monasterio. 

2 Townshend, Winchester, p. 17. Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, iv. II 

3 Kemble, Cod. Diplom. n. 324. Donation document of the year 898. 
* See page 84. 
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t a direct succession, which hitherto had never been fully re- 
cognised in the kingdoms of Christendom. Without the ap- 
proval of all the people acknowledging him as the legiti- 
mate successor of Alfred, and without the consent of the 
Witan, he took possession of two royal domains. He en- 
deavoured to maintain them with a troop of audacious ad- 
venturers, but he could, find no party to his cause through- 
out the country of the Saxons. Besides, he was, in the 
opinion of the world, guilty of a heinous sin, having taken 
a maiden, who had been previously consecrated a nun, to be 
his wife, without permission from the king or the bishop. 
"When Edward had advanced with his followers, and en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of Wimborne, the beleaguered 
prince swore that he would either live or die there ; but in 
the night he stole secretly out of his fortress, and escaped to 
join the Danes in Northumbria. With their help, joined 
with that of the enemy within the country, he believed that 
he could establish his claims. They indeed acknowledged 
him as their ruler, and obeyed his commands 1 . 

According to the custom of the pirates, he visited the 
domains of Edward with repeated devastations, but it was 
not until the year 905 that he ventured to invade Mercia 
with a large army, commanded by Eohric, King of the East 
Angles. He reached the Thames at Cricklade, and crossed 
the river, intending to carry home his plunder eastward 
through his cousin's territory. At length he was, attacked 
by Edward, near the Ouse. Unfortunately for the king, and 
notwithstanding his commands, the Kentish men, who con- 
sidered that the term of their service was expired, and who 
had gone home, could not be induced to return. They were 
punished for this refusal by a defeat from the Danes ; but 
immediately afterwards, the foe was completely vanquished 
by Edward, and amongst many other hostile leaders, King 
Eohric and the Prince Ethelwald were slain 2 . 

This victory was of no slight importance. The Pretender 
himself, whom none of the Christian people would accept, 
and who had thrown them into the power of the heathen, 
had fallen in battle, and his colleagues were also conquered 
and punished. Shortly after, Edward compelled the Danes 

1 Chron. Sax. a. 901 2 Chron. Sax. A. 905, 
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in East Anglia and Northumbria to conclude the treaty of 
Yttingaford 1 , wherein he, with the new prince, Gruthorm II., 
entered into those resolutions which we have already recorded, 
as a ratification of the peace of "Wedmore, concluded by Al- 
fred. 

However, this peace was not sufficiently durable to secure 
the country from fresh invasions ; in connexion with events 
in France, and particularly with Rollo's conquest of Nor- 
mandy, the Danes, who had been converted to Christianity, 
moved to the east coasts, especially in the years 911 and 
918, and invaded them repeatedly both by sea and land, 
but Ethelred of Mercia and King Edward always repulsed 
them with great loss. The king, who was strong and brave, 
like his father, was on all occasions fortunate and successful ; 
the people prospered under his government, and they reso- 
lutely opposed the foe whenever they appeared. The mind 
of Alfred lived and operated both in king and subjects, and 
brought to perfection that of which he had laid the founda- 
tions amidst toils and dangers. Edward effected the security 
of the country not only by the construction or restora- 
tion of a large number of fortresses, but he fortified many 
towns, which contributed greatly towards its prosperity. As 
proofs of this, the authorities give such names as Chester, 
Hertford, Stafford, Tamworth, Warwick, and others. Towns 
like Towcester were for the first time surrounded by stone 
walls, and it was decreed in the laws of Edward that all labour 
and traffic should be only carried on within fortified places 2 . 
Like a careful prince, he endeavoured to secure his subjects 
and their property from every disadvantageous alliance with 
the deceitful foe. 

He gained for the kingdom itself prosperity as well as pro- 
tection. Eor in 912, when his brother-in-law, Ethelred, died, 
London and Oxford immediately appertained to Wessex, 
and Edward gladly seized on both these places, taking them 
into complete and lasting possession. The remainder of 
Mercia continued under the powerful sway of his sister Ethel- 
fleda, who governed and ruled like a true daughter of Alfred. 
She built fortresses in conjunction with Edward, marched 
to the field herself, and in particular, defeated the "Welsh 

1 Chron. Sax. A. 906. 2 Legg. Eadweardi, Laws and Institutes, i. 158. 
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prince, Owen, who had revolted and entered into a league 
with the Danes. Allied with this daring woman, the king 
. was enabled to extend the eastern boundaries of the king- 
dom, and to resist the encroachments of the Northmen. This 
occurred especially at Derby, Leicester, Huntingdon, and 
also at Essex, where the citadel of "Witharn adjoined Maldon. 
Beyond the boundaries, thef Danes in Northumbria and East 
Anglia again submitted to the supremacy of the West 
Saxons. The power of the ruling state extended to Strath- 
clyde, the Celtish kingdom in Southern Scotland. "When 
EthelfLeda, that wonderfully active and energetic woman, died 
on the 12th of June, 919 1 , Edward took possession of the 
kingdom of Mercia, hitherto governed by her, undisturbed 
by the pretensions of Aelfwyn, his sister's only daughter, 
whom he sent into Wessex. This was a politic step on his 
part, for it was not desirable that the border-land should 
remain in the dominion of a female descendant, because by 
marriage she would have it in her power to form an alliance 
with the foe. 

King Edward died at Earndon, in the year 924, at the sum- 
mit of his renown, which, so far as it was founded upon regal 
power, exceeded that of his father, but in nobility of soul 
and literary acquirements Edward never attained the height 
reached by Alfred 3 . Athelstan afterwards inherited the fame 
as well as the power of both. After he had arranged the burial 
of his father in the new cloister at "Winchester, he was solemnly 
proclaimed and crowned at the royal castle of Kingston, with 
the unanimous consent of his people. 

In battles with the ancient foe he acquired the name of a 
victorious hero. York fell before his troops, and in the 
much-extolled battle of Brunandune (Bamborough), so 
famous in song, a most glorious victory was achieved by 
Alfred's grandson over the united forces of the Northmen 
and the Scottish Celts. His deeds, like those of Alfred, 
were celebrated in poetry. Eeared as well as esteemed 
abroad, he formed friendly relations with conquered Norway, 
and in many other states arranged a foreign policy which 

1 Florent. Wigorn. i. 128. 

2 Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 125 : Literartim scientia multum patre inferior, sed regni 
pctestate incomparabiliter glorkx-dor. 
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possessed its most secure support in the flourishing com- 
merce and the greatly enhanced prosperity of England. At 
the time of Athelstan's death, which took place on the 27th 
of October, 940, the Anglo-Saxon kingdom had reached the 
highest point of its glory, from which nothing could have 
removed it during the two next centuries, except the power 
of the great rulers of the North, the weakness of the ener- 
vated descendants of the race of Cerdic, and the presump- 
tuous arrogance of a proud clergy henceforth no longer 
unanimous. 



VIII. 

/ A.LFBED IIS" HIS PRIVATE AND DOMESTIC LIFE. 

That the immediate descendants at least of the great 
king did honour to their name, is testified by the histories 
of Edward and Athelstan. They sprang from an heroic 
race, and kings and heroes themselves, they trod in the foot- 
steps of their father. But besides the successors to his 
throne, Alfred saw a numerous offspring grow up around 
him, and all record of the character and fate of these descen- 
dants is not lost. It does not, therefore, seem out of place to 
consider the conscientious care which the king extended to 
his subjects, and the father to his children, and finally to 
glance at the high moral position which he took in all his 
relations towards them. 

Our only authorities on this subject do not agree in all 
their statements, and this may be owing to the deficiency 
of historical evidence ; but we must acknowledge with grati- 
tude that in one document at least, known as Alfred's Will, 
there is preserved to us an invaluable means of becoming 
acquainted with the condition of the king's family. This 
document is founded on the Will of King Ethelwulf, which is 
unfortunately lost, and on the agreement which Alfred, as 
crown-prince, entered into with his brother Ethelred at 
Swineburgh 1 . By that agreement the succession was assured 
to him, in spite of the claims of the elder branch, and at the 
same time the royal private property ^was legally divided. 

1 P. 84. 
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About the year 885 1 a Witenagemot was held at Langadene, 
before which Alfred laid his father's will: the assembly 
recognised the king's right, as the kingdom and the principal 
part of the royal property were delivered into his hands to 
dispose of his own possessions in the manner he might judge 
to be most advantageous for his relations. The Witan will- 
ingly ratified the several arrangements he made for this pur- 
pose, and the records of them remain to this day ? , presenting 
a lively picture of the affectionate consideration with which 
Alfred treated his wife and children and his other friends. 

He remained attached, through his whole life with true con- 
jugal fidelity to his consort Elswitha ; the sufferings which 
they underwent together during the troubled period of war 
and exile never invaded his domestic peace. Elswitha did not 
attempt td move in an active sphere among the Saxons ; this 
would not have been permitted her : she lived in the retire- 
ment -of her home, occupied only in care for her husband 
and in the first education of her children. We nowhere find 
the slightest intimation that this beautiful harmony ever 
suffered any disturbance. Alfred appointed many estates 
for her maintenance, and it is a significant fact, and noble 
evidence of the fine and delicate mind of Alfred, that amongst 
these estates are those of Wantage and Ethandune 3 , the one 
his own birthplace, the other the battle-field on which he 
had won freedom for his country with his sword. Wantage 
remained crown property until the time of the Plantagenets. 
History, occupied with other matters, relates little else of 
Elswitha. She was a Grod-fearing woman, as her mother had 
pre-eminently been ; she survived her husband, and as the 
mother of the succeeding king, lived near him until her death, 
in the year 905 4 . 

Elswitha bore a number of children to her husband, of 
whom some died in their early youth. Amongst those who 



1 Kemble, Cod. Diplom. n. 314, finds good reasons in the document for placing 
it between the years 880 and 885. 

2 And hi ealle me ftaes hyra wedd sealdon and hyra handsetene. 

3 ftone ham set Lamoburnan and^set Waneting and aet Etandune. 

4 Kemble, Cod. Diplom. n. 333. Some documents from the year 901, respect- 
ing an exchange of lands with the convent of Malmesbury, are signed by King 
Edward, and also by EalhswiS mater regis, Aelfred coniunx. Chron. Sax. a. 905 
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survived the eldest was Ethelfleda, the Ladj of Mercia, a 
woman of strong mind and masculine courage. She stood 
faithfully by her consort Ethelred, and after his death took 
the reins of government into her own hands. Many docu- 
ments bear witness to her share in public affairs 1 . She died 
July 12th, 919, and there seems to have been no descendant 
from her only child, a daughter. In common with all her 
sisters, she was richly provided for by Alfred in his will. 

Edward, the heir to the throne, brought up under the eye 
and direction of his father, showed as a boy that his natural 
predilections were more in favour of corporeal than mental 
virtues, and his own reign confirmed the fact that his talents 
lay in this direction. His son Athelstan bore brilliant tes- 
timony to his descent from so noble a race. History has 
exalted his personal heroism even above that of his father, 
and poetry surrounds his birth as well as his victorious 
career. It is related that as Prince JEdward was once riding 
over the country, he alighted at the hut of a shepherd, whose 
daughter Egwina, already forewarned by a vision of her high 
destiny, fascinated him by her beauty 3 . This woman, who 
may have been of higher than peasant birth, but certainly 
was not the equal of the prince, was the mother of Athel- 
stan, and another child, a daughter. The boy grew up at the 
court of his grandfather, who, delighted with his beauty and 
the gentleness of his demeanour, prophesied a happy reign 
for him, and in his earliest youth attired him as a warrior, 
and presented him with a mantle of purple, a girdle set 
with precious stones, and a Saxon sword in a gold scabbard 3 . 
The grandson, thus as it were knighted, nobly fulfilled in 
later days Alfred's prophecy. We are told that Edward 
had twelve children by two other wives, who ranked as 
queens. Many of these children have been saved from 
oblivion by their position and history, and especially by their 
marriages, which strengthened and extended the foreign rela- 
tions of the West Saxon kingdom. One of his daughters, 

i Kemble, n. 311, 330, 339, 340, 1068, 1073, 1075. 

2 Willi. Malmesb. ii. § 139 and § 126, calls her, " illustris foemina," and again, 
§ 131, "utferunt concnbina." By Florent. Wigorn. i. 117, she is designated, 
" nralier nobilissima." 

* Willi. Malmesb. ii. 133* 
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Edgiva, became the consort of Charles the Simple, the King 
of the Franks ; another, Ethilda, married Hugo the Great, 
the son of Kobert, the powerful Duke of JNeustria, Burgundy, 
and Francia. Athelstan, by these marriages, became con- 
nected with both the opposing races in the West Frankish 
kingdom/the Carlovingian and the Capetian, who were striving 
for the sovereignty. But the greatest alliance that he con- 
tracted was oy the marriage of his sister Edgitha with the 
great emperor, Otho I. The ancient union between the 
continental and island Saxons was more firmly established 
than ever, and their common head and greatest prince held 
in his hands the destiny of Europe. A fourth daughter of 
Edward, whose name must have been Edgiva, espoused a 
prince in the neighbourhood of the Alps 1 . The youngest and 
most beautiful of all, Elgiva, became the wife of Duke Lud- 
wig, of Aquitania. The third son, Edmund, succeeded the 
childless Athelstan on the throne. These are the branches 
of a powerful and widely-extended genealogical tree. 

Alfred's third child was Ethelgeda, the Abbess of Shaftes- 
bury, who, on account of her delicate health, early chose a 
spiritual life, in which, with the express permission of her 
father, she continued until her death, the date of which is not 
recorded. 

His third daughter, Elfrida, Alfred gave in marriage to 
Count Baldwin of Flanders, the son of his step-mother 
Judith. Among other estates indicated in her father's last 
will, Elfrida received Lewisham in Kent, which she be- 
queathed, in the year 916, to the Convent of St. Blandin in 
Grhent 3 . The first Norman Queen of England, Matilda, the 
wife of the Conqueror, was descended from her. She died in 
the year 929 3 . 

To the great delight of Alfred, his youngest son, Ethel- 
ward, was in his earliest boyhood a zealous scholar, and 
became a fine example to studious youth. He received as 
the principal part of his inheritance the family possessions 
situated in various parts of the kingdom, and some of which 



1 Aethelweard prooem, i. 498 ; Ingulpk. p. 878 ; Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 127 cf. 
Hrotsnithae Carmen de gestis Oddonis, 1, ap. Pertz, M. G. S.S. iv. 321. 

2 See Lappenberg, p. 347, n. 1. 

3 Annales Blandinienses, ap. Pertz, M. G. S.S. v. 24. 
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were even within the Celtic borders. He appears as crown- 
prince during the reign of his brother, and some documents 
are signed by him 1 . He died on the 16th of October, 922, 
and was buried in the royal vault at Winchester 2 . There 
are records remaining of three of his children, and after them 
there is no trace of his descendants. 

In accordance with the before-mentioned treaty of Swine- 
burg, Alfred faithfully bequeathed their father's possessions 
to each of his two nephews, Ethelhelm and Ethelwald. The 
will mentions particularly the names of the estates. The 
youngest, however, was not content with his inheritance, 
which must have been as sufficient for him as for his kins- 
man to maintain the rank and position of a near -blood-rela- 
tion of the royal house. He not only endeavoured to extend 
his possessions, but even to^ seize the crown, which would 
have descended to him by right of succession, and was irre- 
vocably secured in stringent documents. He therefore be- 
came an enemy to the king and a traitor to his fatherland. 
His death in the year 905 has been already mentioned. 
Ethelhelm was of a more contented disposition than his 
brother ; he is probably that son of King Ethelred from whom 
the histprian Ethelwerd boasts of being descended 3 . 

In his will Alfred also remembered a kinsman Osforth 4 , to 
whom he bequeathed some villages, but' whose degree of 
relationship to the royal family is not further mentioned. 
His name leads us to suppose that he may have been a 
descendant of the family of Osburgha. 

These are the direct and lateral branches of Alfred's 
family. In order to enable them all to live in a manner 
worthy of their rank, they received bequests in land and 
money; Alfred provided for them in the most minute points, 
and always conscientiously carried out the wishes of his pre- 
decessors. But above all, he carefully kept in view the im- 
portant necessity of providing a direct heir who should rank 
above all his relations and all the nobles of the kingdom, in 

* Ethelward films regis, Kemble, Cod. Diplom. n. 335, 337. 

2 Florent. Wigorn. i. 130. 

3 Ethelwerd, iv. 514. 

4 Kemble, Cod. Diplom. n. 314 : " Osferde minum maege." " OsfertS minister" 
is found in many of King Edward's documents. 
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wealth and landed property, and enjoy a separate establish- 
ment. The old conservative principles upon which he acted 
in this matter will be best explained in his own words : 

"And I will that the persons who hold land follow the 
command in my father's will as far as is possible. And if I 
have detained any money from any man, I will that my 
relations repay it. I will that those to whom I have be- 
queathed my boc-land shall never after their lifetime let it 
go out of my^amuyTbut if so be that they have no children, 
it must go to my nearest of kin. But I most especially desire 
that it may remain in the male line as long as one is found 
worthy of it. My grandfather bequeathed his land to the 
spear half, and not to the spindle half 1 . If, therefore, I have 
bestowed any of his possessions on a female, my relations 
must redeem it, if they will, while she is living ; but if not, it 
can be dealt with as we have before settled. But if they 
take it, it must be paid for ; because those are my heirs to 
whom I shall give what I have to give as it seems best to me, 
whether male or female 3 ." 

The sums of money set apart by Alfred furnish many in- 
teresting evidences of his relations with his family and 
officers. To each of his two sons, as chief heirs, he be- 
queathed £500 ready money, and to each of his three 
daughters, and to his consort Elswitha, £100. Each of his 
ealdermen (and those related to him, Ethelhelm, Ethelward. 
and Osforth, are mentioned by name) was to receive 100 
marks., To Ethelred, the Grovernor of Mercia, is left by 
special mention a sword of 120 marks' value. Among his 
serving men, whom he was accustomed to pay at Easter 3 , 
£200 were to be divided according to the claims of each, and 
in the manner pointed out by himself. His faithful and 
devoted clergy also find a place in his will. To the arch- 
bishop 4 the sum of 100 marks was bequeathed, and the same 
amount to the Bishops Esne 5 , "Werfrith 6 , and the Bishop 

1 Here the sexes are designated from the implements used by each — the mala 
from the spear, the female from the spindle. 

2 Kemble, Cod. Diplom. n. 314. Compare Leg. Aelfr. 41. 

3 "Sam mannum *Se me folgia'S, "Se ic on eastertidum feoh sealdp. 

4 Ethelred, Archbishop of Canterbury, died a. 888. 

5 Esne, Bishop of Hereford, died a. 885. 

6 Werfrith, Bishop of Worcester, died a, 911 or 915. 
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of Sherborne, by whom it is not known whether Asser or 
Wulfsige is meant 1 . A sum of £200 was devoted to the sal- 
vation of his own soul, that of his father, and those of the 
friends to whom he or his father had promised benefits. 
This money was divided into four equal parts of £50 each : 
one for the whole body of mass-priests throughout the kingr 
dom ; one for Grod's poor servants ; one for the distressed 
poor ; and one for the church where he himself should rest. 
This was that of Winchester, to whose bishopric was already 
bequeathed all the landed property which Alfred possessed in 
Kent. The document then proceeds to set forth that Alfred 
did not exactly know whether his treasury would suffice for 
all these legacies, but he presumes that it would amount to 
still more. If this should be the case, the surplus is to be 
divided equally among all the legatees, the earldermen and 
servitors included. With regard to earlier arrangements, 
when his fortune was larger and his kindred more numerous, 
he remarks that he burnt all the writings connected with 
them after he had altered the arrangements; but if any of 
the documents should be produced, they were to be consi- 
dered of no value, and the present will, accredited by the 
council of the nation, was to be followed in all respects. 

The document concludes with a beautiful and humane 
decree of the kings. Alfred grants important alleviations 
to all his bond and free men. His personal dependents as 
well as the actual eeorls 2 in his service were to enjoy full 
liberty to go over to another master and to another estate at 
their own pleasure. JNo one was to extort any indemnifica- 
tion from them, and an unlimited choice of service lay open 
to both classes of servitors. In the name of God and his 
saints he prays his relations and testators to provide with all 
diligence for the fulfilment of this provision, and not allow 
any landholder to oppose these arrangements, made by him- 
self, and recognised as a law by the West Saxon Witan. 

Such were the provisions for the future disposal of his 
property made by Alfred, as a father and a king, soon after 

1 In a more modern Latin translation of the will, " Assero de Schirebnrn" is 
specified. Kemble, Cod. Diplom. n. 1067. 

2 Cyrelif is a person who has a right^f choice, or who has exercised a choice. 
Kemble, the Saxons in England, i. 504. 
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he had reconquered his throne, and without doubt they were 
conscientiously carried out. But the various endeavours to- 
wards providing for the security of Church and State, and 
for the elevation of his people to a higher state of morality, 
with which he was constantly occupied during the following 
years, must have required in his time also much aid in money, 
and he applied the revenues of his own royal property to this 
purpose. In the management of this property, he caused 
that economy and love of order to be exercised which we have 
already seen in the regularity with which he discharged the 
manifold duties which devolved upon him. 

His possessions in money, replenished by his yearly in- 
come, were divided into two parts 1 : the one was destined for 
the maintenance of worldly power and welfare ; the other for 
that of the spiritual. Each had three branches of adminis- 
tration — the first of which was directed to the .payment of 
the "War department of the state, which also was not for- 
gotten in his will. "We have thus an opportunity of learning 
in what manner the noble officers and the assembled war- 
like troops which must always have been about the court, 
fulfilled their bounden duties in their different stations. 
Alfred established a formal code of services, according 
to which the whole body was separated into three divi- 
sions, one of which was always to be at court, and do 
duty for the space of a month. At the beginning of a new 
month it was released by the next detachment, so that two- 
thirds of the whole were always at liberty to go to their 
homes and follow their own business, and Alfred, who always 
rigidly enforced this management, did not require service for 
more than three months in the year from his subjects. All 
were paid for their time of service in proportion to their 
rank and occupation. 

A second sum was yearly set aside for building, which gave 
employment to a large number of mechanics, some even from 
foreign countries. The third sum was apportioned to 
strangers who came from the most distant parts to Alfred's 
court, whether they demanded help or not ; in either case, 
bbe liberality of the king provided the means to satisfy their 

1 Asser, p. 495, 496, is the authority for the following account. It seems to be 
-he most genuine part of the work. 

q2 
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wants. The second half of the revenue was set aside for ec- 
clesiastical necessities, and was divided into four subdivisions. 
The first was applied to the charitable relief of the poor of 
all nations, in which, as Asser relates, Alfred observes the 
saying of Gregory the Great : " Give neither much to him 
who needs little, , nor little to him who needs much ; deny- 
not him who needs something, nor give to him who needs 
nothing 1 ." The second part belonged to the two monasteries 
endowed by Alfred, and to the support of the brethren as- 
sembled in them. "With the third the schools were supported, 
which he had endowed principally for the use and advantage 
of the noble youth of his kingdom. Finally, the fourth sum 
was devoted to all the neighbouring cloisters in Wessex and 
Mercia, as well as in the course of years to many ecclesias- 
tical establishments nTWales and Cornwall, Prance, Armorica, 
JNorthumbria, and even in Ireland, by which he assisted the 
pious servants of G-od even in foreign lands, and was enabled 
to stimulate them to good works. Some of this money may 
also have been given to the church of Durham, which in later 
days ascribed Alfred's donations to St. Cuthbert 2 . 

These beautiful examples of the conscientiousness and gene- 
rosity of the king enable us, in conclusion, to cast a brief 
but comprehensive glance on all the virtues and excellent 
qualities with which he was endowed. 

No one has left a description of Alfred's personal appear- 
ance, such as we possess of Charlemagne fromEinhard's mas- 
terly sketch. We do not associate the idea of a colossal 
figure with the name of Alfred, we rather picture to ourselves 
a naturally sturdy, healthy form, whose stamina, early weak- 
ened by constantly-recurring illness and continual bodily ex- 
ertion, was finally destroyed before he attained any great 
age, by the severe sufferings from which he was exempt only 
at rare intervals. But Alfred endured his affliction with in- 
comparable fortitude, considering that it was sent from God : 
his combats and privations on the battle-field, the efforts 
which it cost him to animate the sluggish nature of his people, 
by his own energy ; the manifold intellectual labours which 
constantly occupied him ; all these must have aided him in 

1 Asser, p. 496. " Nee parvum cui multum, nee multum cui parvum ; nee 
nihil cui aliquid, nee aliquid cui nihil." 

2 Simeon Dunelm. ; Hist. Reg. Angl. a. 883 ; Ejusd. Hist. Eccles. ii. 13. 
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forgetting the pain which seldom left him, and in suppress- 
ing any outward expression of it from those with whom he 
associated. His strong, active, and elastic spirit continually 
gained the mastery over his frail body. The character of his 
mind was that of a statesman and a hero, but elevated and, 
at the same time, tempered by a longing for those higher and 
immortal things on which all the power and glory of this 
world depend. Unshaken courage was the steadfast founda- 
tion of his whole being ; as a young man, he early manifested 
this quality on the battle-field at Ashdown. Once it seemed 
as though it were about to fail, when the young king looked 
forward to a long life, with his country in the hands of the 
enemy, and his people in despair ; but again it shone forth, 
when he emerged, strengthened and victorious, from the purify- 
ing school of Athelney, to meet the future. Many valiant men 
would do well zealously to emulate his example. 

We must, for many reasons, notice another feature in 
Alfred's mind, scarcely less rich in results ; he had a decided 
inventive talent, with which he was not only enabled to aid 
his bodily necessities, but especially to apply new ideas to the 
improvement of all kinds of artistic and mechanical work. 
The quadrant on which the church of Athelney is raised — 
the long ships — the directing the channel of a river — his time- 
candles — all bear witness to the power of his mind, no less 
than the battles that he won. It seems to have been espe- 
cially easy for him to learn anything new, and to turn what 
he learnt to practical account. When, after a long pause, the 
Danes again engaged him in a contest, Alfred endeavoured to 
meet them with craft and subtlety like their own, and actually 
succeeded in mastering them by these means. The man and 
the king turned his attention at an advanced age to literature, 
and accomplished therein what no prince of his time, and of 
many centuries after him, could have even attempted. But 
industry and perseverance formed the principal features of 
his character, and they were the most powerful aids towards 
his attainment of such noble results. Biding and the chase, 
which he so passionately followed when a boy, he continued 
to practise through the whole of his life, in order to strengthen 
his frame, regardless of bodily suffering. With the greatest 
assiduity he promoted the re-establishment of cities, fortresses, 
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churches, and monasteries, and he never omitted anything 
that could be suggested by his own genius as tending to the 
advancement of his highest aim, that of the education of his 
people. He continually drew to his court, by gifts and 
friendly invitations, strangers of all nations, among whom 
were Franks, Erieslanders, Britons, Scots, Armoricans, and 
even Pagans 1 , in order that he with his nobles and clergy 
might benefit by their acquaintance. The king, in consequence 
of his own indomitable energy, perfected the learning which 
he so eagerly desired in his youth ; and it redounded to his 
honour, that he raised himself to be one of the first authors 
of the age, and contributed greatly to the instruction and 
amusement of his people, in works which, after the lapse of 
many centuries, are still gratefully acknowledged. 

The piety with which Alfred submitted to the requirements 
of Christianity, was not only evinced in his obedient subjec- 
tion to the orthodox Church of his day, but it was an innate 
principle which produced and nourished in his heart a living 
faith in divine things. The long series of sufferings, trials, 
and privations, which extended throughout his life, had more 
influence in creating this feeling than the sight of Rome or 
the arrogant pretensions of the Pope. Alfred always ranked 
as a valiant warrior of the cross against heathenism, which his 
ancestors had long since renounced; he protected the country 
from the repeated attempts that were made for its renewal, and 
endeavoured by conversion to reduce the conquered foe to com- 
plete subjection. "With sword and pen, with hand and heart, 
he fought for his faith, and during his life he obtained the 
victor's reward. In the exercise of his spiritual duties he 
always manifested the same conscientiousness which charac- 
terised his conduct in other respects. The half of his time, 
as well as the half of his fortune, was dedicated to the service 
of Grod 2 . Wherever he was, it was his daily wont, not only 
for the sake of being an example to others, but from the deep 
inward necessity he felt for spiritual things and for the so- 
lemn ceremonies of religion, to hear the Psalms and appointed 
Lessons read, and he often went at midnight to the church 
to humble himself in quiet prayer, far from all disturbing in- 

1 Asser, p. 486. 2 Asser, p. 495. 
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fluences 1 . As a dispenser of alms, he treated with equal libe- 
rality the poor and needy of his own land and those of foreign 
churches and monasteries ; they were all benefited by his 
gifts till long after the period of his death. In a true Chris- 
tian spirit he was accustomed to say to his most intimate 
friends, and to confess with self-abasement to his Creator, 
that he had not striven to partake of the divine wisdom, nor 
employed the means of attaining it 2 . Pride and haughtiness 
were strangers to him. The consciousness of his own weak- 
ness told him that he was not in a situation to perform that 
which he ought. Eminent by this piety over his whole na- 
tion, he was as far removed as any of his contemporaries from 
becoming a religious enthusiast, who would bow willingly be- 
fore a haughty priesthood, and would neglect the safety of his 
temporal kingdom and of his subjects for the exerciseof his 
holy duties. He knew well what his country had suffered 
from his father's all-engrossing submission to ecclesiastical 
influence. It is impossible to draw a parallel between Alfred 
and his descendant, Edward the Confessor. Edward gave 
away his kingdom, and was canonized ; Alfred protected it 
with his sword and firm faith in God, and the Eomish 
Church gave him no thanks for it ; but he lived with his deeds 
in the hearts of his people, and became the hero of their 
poetry. ^ 

There was no subject of discord with the supreme head of 
the Church during Alfred's time ; he rather cemented a bond 
of friendship with one Pope, and did not abolish the tribute 
to Rome which Ethelwulf had established. It was his stead- 
fast conviction that Rome ought to be the central point of 
the Church, and that all regulations in matters of faith ought 
to proceed from thence ; for he, as well as his contemporaries, 
swore unquestioning allegiance to the errors and abuses which 
then were rife, without surmising that Christianity in its 
early days had been a very different and a purer thing. But 
the comparatively independent position of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church became established during his reign ; its first digni- 
taries were native-born Saxons, 

1 Asser, p. 486. 

2 Eo quod Deus omnipotens eum expertem divinsesapientiseet liberalium artrcm 
fecisset. Asser, p. 486. 
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But, on the other hand, Alfred did not avoid bringing 
foreign clergy into the country, and he especially set them 
at the head of the new ecclesiastical establishments. The 
language of the country continued to be employed in the 
services of the Church ; the king indeed enforced the study 
of Latin, but he strenuously endeavoured to supply all classes 
of his people with a translation of the Bible in the Saxon 
tongue. The time occupied in the general affairs of his 
people, and the great distance of England from Eome, pre- 
vented him from strictly following its dictation in matters of 
doctrine. The Decalogue in the beginning of his code of laws 
affords a particular instance of this : Alfred omits the Second 
Commandment in accordance with the decree of the Council 
of JN~iee, but he supplies it in the tenth place by the very un- 
Eoman but Mosaic commandment concerning image- worship 1 . 
We have documentary evidence that John of Ireland, a clear- 
seeing philosopher for the dark age in which he lived, re- 
ceived from Alfred a hospitable reception ; and it was, in fact, 
worthy of the high-hearted king to protect a man who, 
because he entertained a different opinion on transubstantia- 
tion and predestination, underwent most bitter persecution 
from Eome 2 . Alfred's independent spirit could not submit 
itself unreservedly to those bonds by which all free exercise 
of opinion was fettered, and /even this instance of it was not 
allowed to go unpunished by Eome. In spite of his predilec- 
tion for the Church, Alfred felt and thought more as a Ger- 
man than a Eoman Catholic, and in his character we see the 
first germs of the independence of Protestantism. 

He imbued all his worldly enjoyments with the same inde- 
pendent spirit. Providence had sent him upon earth at a 
time when the nature of the kingdom was undergoing a 
decided change. The bias of all the Teutonic races towards 
democracy was disappearing, but in England it was less on 
the decline than on the Continent. The transition to 
feudalism took place very slowly, and was the result of 
regular causes, as all political changes have been in this 
remarkable island. It must not be forgotten that Alfred's 

1 Lingard, History and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, ii. 468. 

2 Bicknell, Life of Alfred the Great, p. 290, 294, where much that is correct is 
mingled with many errors. 
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reign was one step towards this development. We have 
compared Egbert to Charlemagne, but among the Franks 
the disturbances and alterations only began to make rapid 
progress with the decline of the Carlovingian race, whilst 
Alfred still continued to preserve the German nation in all 
its purity during this century, so that it was only by degrees 
that it was disturbed by the influence of a new and powerful 
system. 

We perceive in Alfred a prince of an entirely different 
nature from the military chiefs of the little G-erman states ; 
the nucleus of a court began to show itself around him ; the 
formerly independent nobility, who were only inferior in rank 
to the king, began to render service, and to renounce their 
hereditary power ; the royal person now stood like a tower, 
high above all the surrounding buildings. An arbitrary long- 
ing after something new never actuated Alfred. It is re- 
markable to consider the prudence by which he was guided 
in the construction of his legal code. A genuine conservative 
feeling moved him to preserve all those ancient customs 
which still remained in efficient operation ; that circumspec- 
tion in carrying out measures of reform, which the great 
statesmen of England display in our day, was also cha- 
racteristic of Alfred whenever he resolved to abolish any- 
thing old, and replace it hj a new arrangement in accordance 
with his own religious views, and in harmony with the spirit 
of Christianity. His efforts for the diffusion of the latter 
were at least as great as his evident desire to attain high 
temporal authority as a Christian monarch. 

He never disturbed the original political foundations of his 
nation. "When all lay in ruins, he laboured unweariedly to 
re-establish, as far as possible, the former state of things. 
The roots of all the evils of the Saxon and Low German 
national character, sluggishness and indolence, he distin- 
guished, with his keen glance, above all other failings, and 
endeavoured to combat them in every possible manner ; now 
3 j kind teaching and exhortation — now, when his patience 
Decame exhausted hj repeated disobedience, by well-meant 
punishment. His active mind was needed to set in motion 
;he slumbering strength of his people, and to see justice 
lone to its real value, as well as to drive out stubborn pre- 
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judices 1 . "When the aged were not willing to receive in- 
struction, and especially when they retarded the execution 
of justice, he shamed them by the industry of youth, in 
which he knew how to sow the seeds of knowledge and a 
better comprehension of the right. By his own example 
alone was he able to induce the people to apply themselves 
to the strengthening and defence of the country. He car- 
ried his point, and Saxons of all ranks rejoiced in the re- 
conquered freedom which Alfred had given them, a freedom 
whose nature was more secure than before, and the nume- 
rous class of serfs, who until then had been treated as living 
property, received the invaluable gift of liberty of choice in 
their masters ; and, in common with their noble and free 
countrymen, held the memory of their king in grateful re- 
membrance long after his death. 

So stands the image of Alfred, shining brightly in the 
book of the world's history, never defaced by malice or igno- 
rance, nor dimmed by his own errors. These he necessarily 
possessed, but they have been entirely forgotten in the blaze 
of his virtues, over which the lapse of centuries has cast no 
cloud. Severe trial and purifying cleansed him like a noble 
metal from all drossy - Praise can never degenerate into flat- 
tery in the case of a great man whose strong sense of duty 
and exalted principles of morality have led him to employ 
his time in a truly noble manner. No king nor hero of an- 
tiquity or modern times can be compared with Alfred for 
so many distinguished qualities, and each so excellent. 
Princes more renowned for power and glory, and reigning 
over greater nations, have always had some defect in their 
moral character, which forcibly contrasts with our high esti- 
mation of their mental qualities ; and although by the side 
of Alfred, ruling in his narrow "Wessex, their forms appear 
to tower high amongst the stars, yet his figure, in its smaller 
proportions, remains one of the most perfect ever held up 
by the hand of Grod as a mirror to the world and its rulers. 

As such a noble example he has lived in the memory of a 

1 Asser, p. 492: Leniter docendo, adulando, hortando, imperando, ad ultimum 
inobedientes post longam paientiam acrius castigando, vulgarem stultitiam et 
pertinaciam omni modo obominando. 
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thousand years, and during that period the people whom 
he governed have spread over the earth, making homes for 
themselves, and establishing freedom and independence of 
thought and deed to its most remote bounds, that tree, 
which now casts its shadow far and wide over the world, when 
menaced with destruction in its bud, was carefully guarded 
by Alfred ; but at the time when it was ready to burst forth 
into a plant, he was forced to leave it to the influence of time. 
Many great men have occupied themselves^with the care of 
this tree, and each, in his own way, has advanced its growth. 
William the Conqueror, with his iron hand, bent the tender 
branches to his will ; Henry the Second ruled the Saxons 
with true Eoman pride ; but in Magna Charta the old Ger- 
man nature became roused, and worked powerfully even 
amongst the barons. It became free under Edward the 
Third, that prince so ambitious of conquest ; the old lan- 
guage and the old law, the one somewhat altered, the other 
much softened, opened the path to a new era. The nation 
stood like an oak in the full strength of its leafy maturity, 
and to this strength the Reformation is indebted for its 
accomplishment. Elizabeth, the greatest woman who ever 
sat on a tlirone, occupied a central position in a golden age 
, of power and literature. Then came the Stuarts, who, with 
their despotic ideas, outraged the deeply-rooted Saxon indi- 
viduality of the English, and by their own fall contributed 
to the surer development of that freedom which was founded 
so long before. The stern Cromwell and the astute William 
the Third aided in preparing for the now-advanced nation 
that path in which it has ever since moved. The Anglo- 
Saxon race has already attained maturity in the New World, 
and, founded on these pillars, it will triumph in all places 
and in every age. Alfred's name will always be placed amongst 
those of the great spirits of this earth ; and so long as men 
regard their past history with reverence, they will not ven- 
ture to bring forward any other in comparison with him 
who saved the West Saxon race from complete destruction, 
and in whose heart the virtues dwelt in such harmonious 
concord. 
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FROM 838 TO 901. 



Year. 



839 
845 

847 
849 
852 
853 



854 
855 
856 

858 
860 
861 



870 
871 



872 



873 

874 
875 



Date. 



Easter (April 4). 



July. 

October 1. 

January 13. 

July(?) 



July 2. 
February (?) 
November 1. 

March 21. 



September 21. 

November 20. 

January (?) 

After 3 clays. 

After 4 days. 
After 14 days. 

After 2 months. 
April 23. 

May. 
Autumn. 



Locality. 



On the Stour. 
Southampton. 

On the Weg. 

Canterbury. 
Wantage. 

Chippenham. 



Wilton. 



France. 
Verberie. 



Rome. 



Etonts. 



King Egbert died. 

King Ethelwulf. 

King Ethelwulf. 

King Ethelwulf. 

King Ethelwulf. 

Alfred born. 

Battle near Ockley. 

Burhred of Mercia marries Ethels 

witha. 
Alfred's first journey to Rome. 
King Ethelwulf. 
Ethelwulf and Alfred at Rome. 
Ethelwulf is affianced to Judith. 
Marriage with Judith. 
King Ethelwulf dies. 
King Ethelbald dies. 
Judith returns to France. 
Alfred learns to read. 
Swithun, Bishop of Winchester, dies 
King Ethelbert dies. 
Arrival of Hingwar and Hubba. 
Ealhstan, Bishop of Sherborne, dies 
Battle at York. 
Alfred marries Elswitha. 
Conflict at Nottingham. 
Battle near Kesteven. 
King Edmund of East Anglia dies. 
The Danes take Reading. 
Flight at Englafeld. 
Battle at Reading. 
Battle near Ashdune. 
Battle near Basing. 
Assembly at Swineburgh. 
Battle at Merton. 
King Ethelred dies. 
Battle at Wilton. 
Compact of the Danes with Burhred 

of Mercia. 
Werfrith, Bishop of Worcester. 
Fall of the kingdom of Mercia. 
King Burhred dies. 
Division of the Danish army. 
A small sea-fight in the Channel. 
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Yeak. ! 



Date. 



876 

877 



August. 





Easter (Mar. 23). 
May 5-12- 




14 days later. 

July. 
12 days later. 


879 


882 
883 
884 
885 


Summer. 




November 11. 


886 




887 




888 




890 




891 


September 1. 


892 
894 


Easter (Mar. 31). 


::: 


August 24. 



Locality. 



Athelney. 



Dene. 
Leonaford. 



Padua. 



York. 



899 
901 



Summer. 



October 28- 



Winchester. 
Wulfamere. 

Celchyth. 



' Events. 



The Danes take Wareham. 

The Danes march towards Exeter. 

Sea-fight. 

The Danes leave Exeter. 

They take Chippenham. 

Blockade of Kynwith Castle, in 

Devonshire. 
Alfred in Somerset. 
Intrenchment there. 
Sally to Brixton. 
Battle at Edington. 
Chippenham taken. 
Treaty of Wedmore. 
Guthorm-Athelstan leaves Wedmore. 
Retreat of the Danes. 
Hasting in Fulham. 
Denewulf, Bishop of Winchester. 
Sea-fight. 

Embassy to Rome and the East 
Asser arrives at Alfred's court. 
The Danes land near Rochester. 
Sea-fight at the mouth of the Stour. 
Alfred commences his intellectual 

pursuits. 
London rebuilt, and confided to 

Ethelred. 
Ethelhelm sent on an embassy to 

Rome. 
Beocca sent to Rome. 

§ueen Ethelswitha dies, 
eornhelm sent ambassador to Rome. 
King Guthorm-Athelstan dies. 
Battle near Louvaine, on the Dyle. 
The Danes land in Kent 
The Danes go into Berkshire. 
Battle at Farnham. 
Guthred of Norlhumbria dies. 
Danes in Devonshire. 
Storming of the fortress of Bamfleet. 
Hasting besieged at Buttington. 
Passes the winter near Chester, and 

in Wales. 
Devastations inWales. 
Return to Essex. 
Fortifications on the Lea. 
The Danes march to Bridgenorth. 
Witenagemot at Gloucester. 
Dispersion of the Danes. 
Sea-fight on the coast of Devonshire. 
Alfred on the coast. 
Alfred meets Ethelred and his 

bishops. 
The same. 
King Alfred dies. 
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URG ylbpan ealne Sypie ymbhpypFC ftypef mibbangeapbep 
cpaeS Opopuf . fpa fpa Oceanup ymbligeft utan. pone man £apfegc 
hataft. on Speo tobaelbon. 3 hu hy fa fjiy baelaf on opeo 
conembon. Spam. 3 Gupopam. 3 Spjipicam. J>eah J?e fume 
men faebon pa&fc paep naepon butan tpegen baelaf. Spa. j paet 
o^ep Gupopa ; • Spa if bepangen mib Oceanuf J>sem gapf eege 
be piSan. 3 nopSan. 3 eaj*can. 3 f pa ealne J?yp ne mibbangeapb 
ppam Saem eaf c bsele healpne behaepft ; • Donne on "Saem nopo 1 
baele. paet if Spa. on ]?a fpiopan healpe. in Danai paepe ie. 
J>9ep Spa "3 Gupope togaebepe hcgaft. 3 J>onne Of paepe llcan ie 
Danai. puS }lang j^enbel faef. 3 ponne pro pepcan Slexanbpia 
paepe bypig. Sf 1a 3 Sffpica togaebepe licgaS ; . 

Gupope hio ongmft. fpa ie aep cpaeft. of Danai J?aepe ie. 810 
if ypnenbe Of nopft baele op Ripping J)aem beopgum. }>a pnbon 
neah J>aem gappecge ]?e mon hateS 8apmonbipc. 3 po ea Dana, 
ypnft fanon puSpihce. on pejx healfe Slexanbpef hepga. on m 
Rochouapco "Saepe fteobe ; . pio pypco' paec paenn. pe man haceS 
OOeocebifC. J ponne pop(5 mib micle plobe neah J?aepe bypig ]>e 
man haceb Theobopa. pio\eapcan uc on J?a fae plopeS pe man 
haec Guxmuf . *j ponne mib langpe neaponeffe pu5 panon be 
eajxan Eonfcancmopolim Epeca bypig ligeS. 3 ponne pop8 panon 
uc on p^enbel pse ; • Se pepc-piS enbe Gupope lanb-gemypee 
if m Ifpania pepcepeapbtim aec paem gapp ecge. 3 maepc aet paem 
lglanbe fze UraSep nacce. paep pcyc fe penbel fae up op paem 
japfecge paep Gpcolef pyla fCanbaS;. On paem ilcan penbel 
f» on hype pejx enbe if Scotlanb *• 
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Oub forefathers divided all the orb of this earth, saith 
Orosius, which is encircled by the ocean that is called Garsecg, 
into three, and named those three parts Asia, and Europe, and 
Africa, though some 'men have said that there were only two 
parts ; Asia, and the other Europe. Asia is bounded to the 
southward, northward, and eastward, by the ocean, and thus 
comprises half of all this earth from the eastern part. Then 
in the north part, that is of Asia, and on the right-side, Europe 
and Asia join together in the river Tanais ; and then from 
this same river Tanais, south along the Mediterranean, and 
west of Alexandria, Asia and Africa join together 1 . 

Europe begins, as I said before, from the river Tanais, 
which takes its source from the northern parts of the Biphaean 
mountains, which are near the ocean that is called the Sarma- 
tian ; and the river Tanais thence runs directly south, on the 
west side of Alexander's temples 2 , to the nation of the Bho- 
covasci. It forms the fen which is called Mseotis, and thence 
forth with a great flood, near the city called Theodosia, flows 
to the eastward into the sea called the Euxine, and then 
with a long narrowness south from thence passes east of 
Constantinople, the Greek city, and thence out into the 
Mediterranean. The boundary of the south-west end of 
Europe is in Spain westward at the ocean, and especially at 
the island called Cadiz, where the Mediterranean flows from 
the ocean where Hercules's pillars stand. In this same Me- 
diterranean, to the westward, is Scotland. 
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Sipppica j Spa hypa lanb-gemypco ongmnao" op !Mexanbpia 
€%ypta bypig. j lip pa&t lanb-gemaepe puS panon opep Nilup 
pa ea. 3 ppa opep Gthiopica peptenne o$ pone puS gappecg. 
^ paepe Spppica noptS-pept gema&pe lp aet paem llcan J^enbel pae. 
pe op paem gappecge pcyt paep Gpcolep pyla ptanbaS. 3 hype 
piht pept enbe lp a&t pa&m beopge pe man Kthlanp nemneoV 
3 a&t pa&m lglanbe pe man ha&t Foptunatup ;. 

Scoptlice ic ha&bbe nu gepa&b ymbe pa ppy ba&lap eallep 
pypep mibbangeapbep. ac ic pille nu. ppa ic aep gehet. papa 
ppeopa lanb-pica gemaepe peccan. hu by mib hypa pa&tpum 
tolicgao':- 

!Spia ongean paem mibbele on pa&m eapt enbe. paep licgeS pe 
muSa ut on pone gappegc pa&pe ea pe man hateo 1 Eanbip. pone 
gappegc mon ha&t Inbipc. be puoan paem muoan. pitS pone 
gappegc lp pe popt pe mon ha&t Ealigapbamana : • Be puoan- 
eaptan pam popte. lp pa&t lglanb Deppobane. 3 ponne be 
nopoan paem Eanbip pe muSa. paep paep Eaucapup pe beoph 
enbaS. neh paem gappecge. paep lp pe pope Samepa. be nopban 
paem popte lp pe muoa paepe le pe man nemne5 Octopogoppe. 
pone gappegc man ha&t Sepicup *. . 

Da&t pint Inbea gemaepo. paep paep Eaucapup pe beoph lp 
be nopoan. 3 Inbup yeo ea be peptan. 3 yeo Reabe pae be puSan. 
-} pe gappegc be eaptan ;. On Inbea lanbe lp peopep 3 peopeptig 
Seoba. butan paem lglanbe Tappabane. pa&t haep^ on him tyn 
bypig. butan oftnum manegum gepetenum iglanbum ; • Op paepe 
ea Inbup. pe be peptan eaHum paem lanbe lift, betpux paepe ea 
Inbup. 3 paepe pe be peptan hype ip ( Tigpip hatte. pa plopaS 
buta puo" on pone Reaban pee. 3 betpeoh paem tpam ean pynbon 
pap lanb Opacappia. 3 Papthia. 3 Spilia. 3 PappiSa. 3 GOebia. 
peah pe geppita ope nemnan ealle pa lanb GOebia. 0(58e Sppipia. 
3 pa lanb pmbon ppyfte beophte 1 . 3 paep pynb ppyoe pceappe 
pegap 3 ptanige 1 • Dapa lanba nopo 1 gema&po pynbon a&t paem 
beopgum Eaucapup. 3 on pU(5 healpe peo Reabe pae. 3 on paem 
lanbe pynbon cpa mycele ea. Ipappep 3 Spbip. on pa&m lanbe 
ip cpa 3 tpeneig peoba. nu ha&t hit man eaU Papthia ; • Donne 
pept ppam Tigpip pa&pe ea o^ Guphpate pa ea. ponne becpeox 
paem ean pynbon pap lanb Babylonia. •} Ealbea."3 GDepopotamia :• 
^Bmnan pa&m lanbum pynbon eahca ^ epeneig peoba!* Pypa 
nopS jema&po pynbon set paem beopgum Taupo *j Eaucapo. "3 
hypa puS gemaepo licjatS to pam Reaban pae ; . ^nblang pa&p 
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Of Africa and Asia the land-boundaries begin from Alex- 
andria, a city of Egypt, and that boundary lies south from 
thence over the river Nile, and then over the Ethiopian 
desert, as far as the Southern Ocean. And the north- 
western boundary of Africa is at the same Mediterranean sea, 
which flows from the ocean where Hercules' s pillars standi ; 
and its right western boundary is at the mountain called 
Atlas, and at the island called the Fortunate. 

Now I have shortly spoken of the three parts of all this 
earth; and I will now, as I before promised, tell of the 
boundaries of those three regions, how with their waters they 
lie to each other. 

Towards the middle of Asia, in the eastern part, lies the 
mouth of the river called Granges, out in the ocean. This ocean 
is called the Indian. To the southward of that mouth, on the 
ocean is the port called Caligardamana. To the south-east of 
that port is the island Taprobane ; and then to the north of 
the mouth of the Granges, where mount Caucasus ends, near 
to the ocean, is the port of Samara ; to the north of that port 
is the mouth of the river called Octorogorra. That ocean is 
named Sericus. 

These are the boundaries of India : there mount Caucasus 
is to 1 the north, the river Indus to the west, and the Eed Sea 
to the south, and the ocean to the east. In the land of India 
are four-and-forty nations, besides the island of Taprobane, 
which has ten cities in it, besides many other inhabited islands. 
From the river Indus, which lies to the west of all that 
country, betwixt the river Indus, and the river to the west of 
it, called the Tigris, both which flow south into the lied Sea, 
are the countries of Aracosia, Parthia, Assyria, Persia, and 
Media, though writings often name all these lands Media or 
Assyria ; and these lands are very mountainous 1 , and there 
are very sharp and stony ways. The northern boundaries of 
those lands are at the mounts Caucasus, and on the south side 
the Eed Sea ; and in that country are two great rivers, the 
Hydaspes and the Arbis ; in that land are two-and-twenty 
nations ; now it is all. called Parthia. Then west from the river 
Tigris to the river Euphrates, and between those rivers, are 
the countries of Babylonia, and Chaldsea, and Mesopotamia. 
Within those countries are eight-and-twenty nations. Their 
north boundaries are the mounts Taurus and Caucasus, and 
their south boundaries lie on the Eed Sea. Along the Eed 
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Reaban psej*. fgej* b» le r P e f^P no J^ I" ^* ll<s f lanb ^J^ bia - 
3 8aben 3 eubomane. opep feepe ea euphpate. pept 0$ pone 
fenbel pe. 3 nop$ popneah 00* $a beopgap J>e man Taupip 
.hset. 0$ paet lanb )>e man haet Spmenie. 3 ept pi$ o5 egyp ce 
mane^a feoba jynbon J>a&r lanbep faet if Eomagena. -3 Yenicia. 
•3 Damafcena. 3 Eoelle. -3 GDoab. -3 Smmon. 3 Ibumei. 3 Iubea. 
3 Palefcma. 3 Sappacene. 3 )>eah hit mon haet eall Sypia:- 
Donne be nopSan Sypia jynbon ]?a beopgar }>e man Taupuf » 
hset. -3 be nopfian }?a&m beopgum jynbon J?a lanb Eappabocia 
3 Spmeme. 3 hio Kpmenie if be eaftan Eappabocia. 3 be peptan 
Eappabocia ip faet lanb fe man haet j-eo h&yye Kp a « 3 be 
nopoan Eappabocia ly faet jepylbe. ]>e man ha&t Temepepap. 
fonne betpux Eappabocia. 3 psepe La&ppan Spam if f «t lanb 
Eilicia. 3 Ippaupio;- 

8eo Spa on selce healpe hio if bepangen mib pealtum paetepe 
buton on eapt healpe. on nopS healpe ip peo pa* Guxmup. -3 on 
pej*t healpe yeo y& f e man haet Ppopontip. -3 Glleppontup. 3 
fenbel pae be pioan ; . On }>a&pe ylcan Spam if re hyhrta beopK 

Olympur!- 

8eo €^ptup fe ur neap ip be nopSan hype ir f»t lanb 
Paler^me. 3 be eapcan hype Sappacene pset lanb. 3 be peptan 
hype Libia paet lanb. -3 be putSan hype pe beoph ]>e Ehmax 
mon hatte*.- Nilur peo ea hype aepylme ir neah paem chpe 
paepe Reaban pae. P eaa r ume men r ec S an P 9 ^ n yP e ^FY^ 6 
jy on pejt; enbe Spppica. neah pami beopge Sthlanp. 3 
ponne pulpaoe psep pe e&yt ypnenbe on pa&t r anb - 1 V&P JT 
ept plopenbe up op pa&m panbe. 1 f^I 1 VW C ® m Y celne 
pse. -3 psep heo aepept uppylS. hy hataS pa men Nuchul. 3 
pume men Dapa. ~) p onne op psem pae paep hio up op psem 
panbe cymo\ heo ir cap; ypnenbe ppam eapt bsele Jmph 
Gchiopica pep:enne. 3 fsep man hsec fa ea Ion oS ^one 
eapc bael. 3 J>aep fonne pyptS to miclum r»- 1 V&J 1 fonne 
bepnco ept m on fa eopt5an. 3 fonne ept nop^ )?anon upp- 
arppmct5 neah J?sem chpe pitS ]?one Reaban r» f e ic asp bepopan 
paebe. fonne op fsem a&pylme man haet J>aet pa&tep Nilup fa 
ea. 3 \ onne pop^5 pept fanon ypnenbe. heo tolitS on tpa ymb 
an l^lanb f e man hset OOepeon. -3 fanon nopft bujenbe. ut on 
fone fenbel r»- V oxme on V^ m pi^pijum tibum pypt5 j-e 
muSa popbpipen popan ppam fs&m nopSepnum pmbum. fa&c 
peo ea bits plopenbe opep eall e^ypta lanb. 3 hio jebe^ mib 
faem plobe ppi^e ficce eop^-psertmar on ^ypta lanbe;. S10 
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Sea, at the part that runs north, lies the land of Arabia, 
Sabsea, and Eudaemon. Beyond the river Euphrates, west- 
ward as far as the Mediterranean, and northward almost 
as far as the mountains called Taurus, as far as the land 
called Armenia, and again south as far as Egypt, are many 
peoples of that land, namely, Commagena, and Phoenicia, and 
Damascus, and Ooelle, and Moab, and Ammon, and Idumaea, 
and Judsea, and Palestine, and Saracene, though it is all 
called Syria. Then to the north of Syria are the mountains 
called Taurus, and to the north of those mountains are the 
countries of Cappadocia and Armenia, and Armenia is to the 
east of Cappadocia, and to the west of Cappadocia is the 
country called the Lesser Asia, and to the north of Cappadocia 
is the plain called the Themiscyrian ; then betwixt Cappadocia 
and the Lesser Asia is the country of Cilicia and Isauria. 

Asia is surrounded on every side with salt water, except 
on the east side ; on the north side is the Euxine Sea, and on 
the west the sea called Propontis, and the Hellespont ; and 
the Mediterranean is on the south. In this same Asia the 
highest mountain is Olympus. 

To the northward of hither Egypt is Palestine, and to the 
eastward the land of Saracene, and to the west the land of 
Libya, and to the south the mountain called Climax. The 
< source of the Nile is near the shore of the Red Sea, though 
some men say that its source is in the west part of Africa, 
near mount Atlas, and then rapidly flows running eastward 
into the sand, and near there again flows up from the sand, 
and there forms a great lake; and where it first springs up 
the land is called Suchul, and by some Dara. And then 
from that lake, where it rises from the sand, it runs east from 
tbe east part, it runs through the Ethiopian desert, and there 
the river is called Ion, as far as the eastern part, and there 
then becomes a large lake, and there then sinks again into the 
earth ; and then again north from thence springs up near to 
the shore of the Red Sea, as I mentioned before ; then from 
that source the water is called the river Nile ; and then run- 
ning from thence westward, it separates in two round an 
island called Meroe, and thence bending northward out into 
the Mediterranean. Then, in the winter seasons, the mouth 
is driven by the northern winds, so that the river is flowing 
over all the land of Egypt, and makes with that flood very 
abundant fruits in the land of Egypt. The farther Egypt 

r2 
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pyppe €%yptup litS eapt anblang faep Reaban p a&p on puS healpe. 
3 on eapt healpe faep lanbep lit) gappegc. 1 on hyp e P^ healpe 
if peo up neape €%yptup . 3 on f aem tpam €%yptum ip peopep 
j tpentig fteoba ; • 

Nu ha&bbe pe appiten f aepe Spiam F 11 ^ &«1. nu pille pe pon 
to hype noptS ba&le : • Da&t if f onne op f a&m beopgum f e man 
ha&t Eaucapup. f e pe aep bepopan pppaecon. fa )>e be nopSan 
Inbea pynbon. 3 hio onginnao 1 a&pept eaptane op f aem gappecge. 
3 f onne licgao' peptpihte oft Spmenia beopgap. fa lanb-leobe 
hi hatac* Papcoabpap. f aep op f aem beopgum pylS peo ea puft- 
peapb Guppate. 3 op f aem beopgum f e man Papcoabpap ha&t 
bcgae" fa beopgap peptpihte. f e man Taupof ha&t. 0$ Eihcum 
faetlanb;. Donne be nopoan fa&m beopgum. anblang fa&p 
gappecgep. oS f one nopS-eapt enbe fyr e r nubbangeapbep . faep 
Bope feo ea pcyt ut on f one gappecg. 3 f anon pept anblang 
fa&p gappecgep. on f one pae f e man ha&t Eappia. f e faep uppcyt 
co fa&m beopgum Eaucapup. fa&t lanb man ha&t fa ealban 
SciSSian. 3 Ipcamam : • Da&p lanbep lp f peo 3 peopeptig f eoba 
pibe topetene pop unpa&ptmba&pneppe peep lanbep** Donne be 
peptan fa&m pee Eappia 0$ Danaip oa ea. 3 0$ fa&t penn f e man 
ha&t GDeotebipc. 3 f onne pu$ oS f one penbel pae. 3 oft f one 
heoph Taupup. 3 nopS 08 f one gappegc. lp eall SciSSia lanb 
bmnan. feah hit man tonemne on tpa 3 on fpitig feoba •. 3"c 
fa lanb on eapt healpe Danaip. f e faep neah pynbon. Slbam hy 
pynb genemneb m Latma. 3 pe hy hata^ nu Liobene ; . Nu 
ha&bbe pe pcoptlice gepa&b ymb Spia lanb-gemaepe ; • 

Nu pille pe ymbe Gupope lanb-gema&pe peccan. ppa mycel 
ppa pe hit pypmept piton. ppam f a&pe ea Danaip pept 0$ 
Rm oa ea peo pylS op J>s&m beopge fe man Mpip hg&t. "j yp n ^ 
fonne nop^pyhte on J?a&p gappec^ep eapm. fe fa&t lanb utan- 
ymbhS \e man Bpyttanma hs&t. 3 ept pu^ oS Donua fa ea. 
f a&pe aepylme lp neah f a&pe ea Rmep. 3 lp pi^^an eapt ypnenbe 
pitS Epecalanb ut on f one penbel pg&. --j nopb of f one gappe^c 
f e man Epen-pse hset. bmnan f 3&m pynbon manega tSeoba. ac 
hie man Tiset eall Iiepmania " • 

Donne pi^ nopftan Donua aepylme. ^ be eapcan Rme 
pynbon 6apt-Fpancan. "3 be pu^an him pynbon 8pa&pap. on 
oope healpe faepe ea Donua. 3 be puSan him 3 be 
eaptan pynbon Ba&g5pape. pe ba&l fe man Regnepbuph hset. 
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lies east along the southern side of the Bed Sea, and on the 
east side of that country lies the ocean, and on its west side 
is the nearer Egypt to us, and in the two Egypts are four- 
and-twenty nations. 

We have now written of the south part of Asia, now will 
we proceed to the north part. That is then of the mountains 
called Caucasus, of which we before spoke, which are to the 
north of India, which begin first east from the ocean, and 
then lie due west as far as the Armenian mountains. The 
people of the country they call PareoatraB. There from those 
mountains the river Euphrates flows southward, and from 
the Parcoatrian mountains lie the mountains due west called 
Taurus as far as the land of Cilicia. Then to the north of 
those mountains, along the ocean, as far as the north-east end 
of this earth where the river Bore runs into the ocean, and 
thence west along the ocean, into the Caspian Sea, which ex- 
tends to the mountains of Caucasus ; all this land is called 
Old Scythia, and Hyrcania. In this country are three-and- 
forty nations, situated at great distances from each other, on 
account of the barrenness of the soil. Then to the west of the 
Caspian Sea, unto the river Tanais, and to the fen called Mseotis, 
and then south to the Mediterranean and mount Taurus, and 
north to the ocean, is all within the land of Scythia ; though 
it is divided in two-and-thirty nations. But those lands on 
the eastern side of the Tanais, which are near there, are called, 
in Latin, the Albani, and we now call them Liobene. Now 
I have shortly said concerning the boundaries of Asia. 

ISTow we will relate of the boundaries of Europe, so much 
as we best know concerning them ; from the river Tanais, 
westward to the river Bhine, which takes its rise in the 
mountains called Alps, and then runs direct north to the arm 
of the ocean, that surrounds the land called Britain, and 
again south to the river Danube, whose source is near that 
of the river Ehine, and then runs eastward towards Greece 
out into the Mediterranean, and north to the ocean which is 
called Cwen Sea, within which are many nations : but the 
whole of it is called Grermany. 

Then to the north of the source of the Danube, and to 
the east of the Ehine, are the East Pranks, and to the south 
of them are the Swabians, on the opposite bank of the 
Danube, and to the south and east of them are the Bavarians, 
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3 pihte be eaptan him pynbon Berne. 3 eapt-nopS jynbon 
Etypmgap. 3 be nopSan him pynbon 6alb-8eaxan. 3 be nopSan 
peptan him jynbon Fpyfan. 3 be pejran Galb-Seaxum if iEljie- 
mutia paepe ea 3 Fpyflanb. -3 panon pej-t-nopo 1 ip paet lanb pe 
man Sngle ha&t 3 8illenbe 3 pumne bael Dena. -3 be nopoan 
him if Spbpebe. 3 eapt-nopft pylte pe man iEpelban hset. 
3 be eaptan him if ]7mebalanb. pe man ha&t 8ypyle. 3 eapt-pu3 
opep pumne bael GOapoapo. 3 hi GOapoapo habbatS be peptan 
him Dypmgap 3 Behemaj- 3 Baegftpape healpe. 3 be puoan 
him on oftjie healpe Donua pa&pe ea ip paet lanb Eapenbpe. 
puts oS Sa beopgap pe man haet !£lpip. to paem llcan beopgum 
hcgaft Ba&gftpapa lanb-gemaepe 3 8paepa. 3 "Sonne be eaptan 
Capenbpan lanbe. begeonban pa&m peftenne. lp Pulgapa lanb. 
•3 be eaptan paem lp Epeca lanb. 3 be eaftan GOapoapo lanbe 
ip J7iple lanb. "3 be eaptan paem pmb Datia. pa p e ra paepon 
fiottan ; • Be eaptan-nopftan GOapoapa pynbon Dalamenpan. 
•3 be eaptan Dalamenpam pmbon popithi. -3 be nopoan Dala- 
menpam pmbon 8uppe. 3 be peptan him pmbon 8ypele;* Be 
nopSan popithi ip GOaagftalanb. "3 be nopoan GOa&goalanbe 
Sepmenbe 0$ oa beopgap Rippn. "3 be peptan 8u^-Denum ip 
psep gappecgep eapm pe lift ymbutan paet lanb Bpittannia. 3 
be nopoan him ip paep paep eapm pe man haet Opt-pae. 3 be 
eaptan him "3 be nopftan him pynbon NopS-Dene. aegpep ge 
on paem mapan lanbum. ge on paem lglanbum. 3 be eaptan him 
pynbon Spbpebe. "3 be puftan him ip iElpemuoa paepe ea. "3 
Galb-8eaxna pum bael ; • NopS-Dene habbaS him be nopSan 
pone llcan paep eapm pe man Opt-pae haet. "3 be eaptan him 
pmbon Opti "5a leobe. -3 Spbpaebe be puSan ;. Opti habba"5 be 
nopSan him pone llcan paep eapm. 3 }7mebap 3 Bupgenbap. 3 
be puoan him pynbon paepelban;- Bupgenban habbaS pone 
ylcan paep eapm fye peptan him. "3 8peon be nopoan. -3 be 
eaptan him pint Sepmenbe. "3 be puoan him 8uppe ; • 8peon 
habba^S be puoan him pone paep eapm Opti. 3 be eaptan 
him 8epmenbe. "3 be nopftan op ep pa peptennu ip Ilpenlanb. 
3 be peptan-nopSan him pmbon 8cpibe-Fmnap. 3 be peftan 
Nop^menn ; • 
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that part which is called Begnesburh, and due east from them 
are the Bohemians, and to the north-east the Thuringians, 
and to the north of them are the Old Saxons, and to the 
north-west of them are the Frisians, and to the west of the 
Old Saxons is the mouth of the river Elbe, and Friesland, and 
thence to the north-west is the land which is called Angeln, 
and Seeland, and some part of Denmark; to the north is 
Apdrede, and to the north-east the Wylts, who are called 
^Efeldan, and to the east of them is "Wendland, which is called 
Sysyle, and south-east, over some part, Moravia, and these 
Moravians have to the west the Thuringians and Bohemians, 
and part of the Bavarians, and to the south, on the other side 
of the river Danube, is the country called Carinthia, south 
as far as the mountains called the Alps. Towards the same 
mountains lie the boundaries of Bavaria and Swabia; and 
then to the east of the Carinthian land, beyond the waste is 
Bulgaria, and to the east of that is Greece, to the east of 
Moravia is the Vistula land, and to the east of that are the 
Dacians, who were formerly Groths. To the north-east of the 
Moravians are the Dalamensae ; east of the Dalamensae are 
the Horithi, and north of the Dalamensae are the Surpe, and 
to the west of them are the Sysele. To the north of the 
Horithi is Maegthaland, and north of Maegthaland, Sermende, 
as far as the Biphaean mountains, and to the west of the South 
Danes is that arm of the ocean that surrounds Britain, and 
to the north of it is that arm of the sea which is called the 
East-Sea, and to the east of that and to the north of it are 
the North Danes, both on the continent and on the islands ; 
and to the east of them are the Afdrede, to the south is the 
mouth of the river Elbe, and some part of the Old Saxons. The 
North Danes have, to the north, that same arm of the sea. 
which is called the East- Sea, and to the east of them is the 
nation of the Osti, and Afdrede to the south. The Ostihave, 
to the north of them, that same arm of the sea, and the Wends 
and the Burgundae, and to the south of them are the Hsefel- 
dan. The Burgundae have the same arm of the sea to the 
west of them, and the Swedes to the north ; and to the east 
of them are the Sermende, and to the south of them the Surfe, 
the Swedes have to the south of them the arm of the East-Sea, 
and to the east of them Sermende, and to the north, over the 
wastes, is Cwenland, to the north-west are the Scride-Fins, 
and to the west the Northmen. 
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Ohthepe paebe hip hlapopbe JSlppebe kynmcge f aet he ealpa 
Nopomanna nopomept bube ; . Pe cpaeS f aet he bube on f aem 
lanbe nopoepeapbum pits fa pept pae. he paebe oeah f aet f aet 
lanb py ppy-fte lang nopS f anon, ac hit if eall pepte buton on 
peapum ptopum pticcemaelum pittao* Fmnap. on huntaSe on 
pmtpa. 3 on pumepa on pipcooe be faepe pae :• pe paebe faet 
he set pumum cyppe polbe panbian hu lange faet lanb nop$- 
pihte laege. offie hpaef ep aenig man be nopfran f aem peptene 
bube;« Da pop he nopopihte be faem lanbe. let him ealne 
peg feet pepte lanb on faet pteopbopb. 3 fa pib pae on baecbopb. 
fpy bagap. ]>a paep he ppa peop nopS ppa hpsel-huntan jyppept 
papaS n Da pop he fa-gyt nopopyhte. ppa he mihte on faem 
oopum fpim bagum jepe^han. fa beah faet lanb f aep eapt- 
pyhtei oSSe pio pae m on faet lanb. he nypte hpaef ep. buton 
he pipte faet he f aep bab peptan pmbep. oSSe hpon nopoan. 3 
peglebe }>anon eapt be lanbe. ppa ppa he mihte on peopep bagum 
gepeghan. fa pceolbe he f aep biban pyhte nopoan pmbep. 
popoan feet lanb f aep beah puopihte. oftSe peo pae m on faet 
lanb. he nypte hpaefep. fa peglebe he fanon puSjuhte De 
lanbe. ppa ppa he mihte on pip bagum gepeghan ; . Da laeg f *T> 
an mycel ea up in faet lanb. fa cypbon hy up in on fta ea. 
popf aem hy ne boppton pop$ be f aepe ea peghan pop unppiSe. 
popf aem faet lanb paep eall gebun on o$pe healpe faepe ea ; . Ne 
mette he aep nan gebun lanb pySSan he ppam hip agnum 
hame pop. ac him paep ealne peg pepte lanb on faet pteopbopb 
butan pipcepan. 3 pugelepan. 3 huntan. 3 f set paepon ealle 
Fmnap. 3 him paep a pib pae on faet baecbopb > Da Beopmap 
hsepbon ppioe pell gebun hypa lanb. ac hi ne boppton f aepon 
cuman. ac fapa Teppmna lanb paep eall pepte. butan faep 
huntan gepicobon. ofttSe pipcepap. oSoe pugelepap :• 

Fela ppella him paebon fa Beopmap. aegfep S e °F ^YJ 18, 
agenum lanbe. ge op f aem lanbe f e ymb hy utan paepon. ac 
he nypte hpaet f aep poftep paep. popf aem he hit pylp ne gepeah ;. 
Da Fmnap. him fuhte. 3 fa Beopmap pppaecon neah an 
geSeobe;. Spioopt he pop oybep. to-eacan faep lanbep pcea- 
punge. pop faem hopp-hpaelum. popfaem hi habbaS ppySe 
seSele ban on hypa tofSum. fa te8 hy bpohton pume f aem 
cynmc^e. 3 hypa hyb bi$ ppi^Se gob to pcip-papum> 8e 
hpael bi'S micle laeppa Sonne o^pe hpalap. ne bi« he lengpa 
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" Ohthere told his lord King Alfred, that lie dwelt north- 
most of all the Northmen. He said that he dwelt in the 
land to the northward, along the West-Sea ; he said, how- 
ever, that that land is very long north from thence, but it is 
all waste, except in a few places, where the Fins here and 
there dwell, for hunting in the winter, and in the summer 
for fishing in that sea. He said that he was desirous to try, 
once on a time, how far that country extended due north, or 
whether any one lived to the north of the waste. He then 
went due north along the country, leaving all the way the 
waste land on the right, and the wide sea on the left, for three 
days : he was as far north as the whale-hunters go at the 
farthest. Then he proceeded in his course due north, as far 
as he could sail within another three days ; then the land 
there inclined due east, or the sea into the land, he knew 
not which, but he knew that he there waited for a west wind, 
or a little north, and sailed thence eastward along that land 
as far as he could sail in four days ; then he had to wait for a 
due north wind, because the land there inclined due south, 
or the sea in on that land, he knew not which ; he then sailed 
thence along the coast due south, as far as he could sail in five 
days. There lay a great river up in that land ; they then 
turned up in that river, because they durst not sail on by 
that river, on account of hostility, because all that country 
was inhabited on the other side of that river ; he had not 
before met with any laud that was inhabited since he came 
from his own home ; but all the way he had waste land on 
his right, except fishermen, fowlers, and hunters, all of whom 
were Eins, and he had constantly a wide sea to the left. The 
Beormas had well cultivated their country, but they did not 
dare to enter it ; and the Terfinna land was all waste, except 
where hunters, fishers, or fowlers had taken up their quarters. 

"The Beormas told him many particulars both of their 
own land, and of the other lands lying around them ; but he 
knew not what was true, because he did not see it himself; 
it seemed to him that the Eins and the Beormas spoke 
nearly one language. He went thither chiefly, in addition to 
seeing the country, on account of the walrusses, because they 
have very noble bones in their teeth, some of those teeth they 
brought to the king : and their hides are good for ship-ropes. 
This whale is much less than other whales, it being not longer 
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p onne pypan elna lang. ac on hip agnum lanbe if pe betpta 
hpsel-huncao'. fa beo$ eahca 3 peopeptigep elna lange. 3 pa 
maeptan piF Cl 3 e r ema l an 3 e - P ana ne J* 3 ^ 6 f 3 ^ lie pyxa pum 
opploge pyxtig on tpam bagum > pe paep yyfSe ppebig man on 
paem aehtum pe heopa ppeba on beoft. f lp on pilbeopum;. 
Pe nsepbe pa-^yc. pa he pone cynmgc pohte. tampa beopa 
unbebohcpa pyx hunb;. Da beop hi hatac" hpanap. papa 
pgepon pyx pea&l-hpanap. Sa beoo" ppyoe bype mib Fmnum. pop- 
tSsem hy poft pa pilban hpanap mib *. • 

pe paep mib paem pypptum mannum on paem lanbe. nsepbe 
he peah ma ponne tpentig hpyiSepa. 3 tpentig pceapa, 3 tpennj 
ppyna. "3 paet lycle paet he epebe. he epebe mib hoppan. ac hypa 
ap lp maept on paem gapole pe pa Fmnap him gylbao\ paet gapol 
bi$ on beopa pellum. 3 on pugela peoepum. 3 hpaelep bane. 3 
on paem pcip-papum pe beoft op hpaelep hybe gepopht 3 op peolep • . 
iEghpilc gyle be hyp gebypbum. pe bypbepta pceal gylban pip- 
cyne meapSep pell. 3 pip hpanep. 3 an bepan pel. 3 tyn ambpa 
pe#pa. 3 bepenne kyptel oSSe ytepenne. 3 tpegen pcip-papap. 
aegpep py pyxtig elna lang. opep py op hpa&lep hybe gepopht. 
oSep op piolep ; • 

pe paabe paet NopSmanna lanb paepe ppyfte lang 3 ppySe 
pmael ; • €all paet hip man apep oSSe ettan oftfte epian maeg. 
paet ho" pit) pa pae. "3 f lp peah on pumum ptopum ppyoe clubig. 
3 licgao 1 pilbe mopap piS eaptan. 3 pio uppon emnlange paem 
bynum lanbe \ • On paem mopum eapbiaft Fmnap. -3 paet byne 
lanb lp eaptepeapb bpabopt. 3 pymle ppa nopoop ppa pmaelpe > 
Gaptepeapb hit maeg bion pyxeig mila bpab. oSoe hpene bpaebpe. 
3 mibbepeapb ppitig oSSe bpabpe. -3 nopSepeapb he epaeft. paep 
hie pmalopt paepe. f hit mihte beon ppeopa mila bpab to paem 
mope, 3 pe mop pfSpan on pumum ptopum ppa bpab ppa man 
maeg on tpam pucum opeppepan. 3 on pumum ptopum ppa 
bpab ppa man maeg on pyx bagum opeppepan;. Donne ip to-_ 
emnep paem lanbe puftepeapbum on oppe healpe pa&p mopep 
Speolanb oS ^aet lanb nop^epeapb. 3 co-emnep paem lanbe 
nopSepeapbum Epenalanb^ Da Epenap hepgia'S hpilum on 
fa Nopftmen opep pone mop. hpilum pa Nop^men on hy; 
paep pmc ppi^e micle mepap peppce geonb pa mopap. ^ bepatS 
pa Epenap hypa pcypu opeji lanb on pa mepap. 3 panon 
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than seven ells ; but in his own country is the best whale- 
hunting, there they are eight-and-forty ells long, and most of 
them fifty ells long ; of these he said that he and five others 
had killed sixty in two days. He was a very wealthy man in 
those possessions in which their wealth consists, that is in 
wild deer. He had at the time he came to the king, six 
hundred unsold tame deer. These deer they call rein-deer, of 
which there were six decoy rein-deer, which are very valuable 
amongst the Fins, because they catch the wild rein-deer with 
them. 

" He was one of the first men in that country, yet he had 
not more than twenty horned cattle, and twenty sheep, and 
twenty swine, and the little that he ploughed he ploughed 
with horses. But their wealth consists for the most part in 
the rent paid them by the Fins. That rent is in skins of 
animals, and birds' feathers, and whalebone, and in ship-ropes 
made of whales' hides, and of seals'. Every one pays accord- 
ing to, his birth; the best-born, it is said, pay the skins of 
fifteen martens, and five rein-deer's, and one bear's-skin, ten 
ambers of feathers, a bear's or otter's skin kyrtle, and two 
ship-ropes, each sixty ells long, made either of whale-hide or 
of seal's. V 

" He said that the Northmen's land was very long and 
very narrow ; all that his man could either pasture or plough 
lies by the sea, though that is in some parts very rocky ; and 
to the east are wild mountains, parallel to the cultivated land. 
The Fins inhabit these mountains, and the cultivated land is 
broadest to the eastward, and continually narrower the more 
north. To the east it may be sixty miles broad, or a little 
broader, and towards the middle thirty, or broader; and 
northward, he said, where it is narrowest, that it might be 
three miles broad to the mountain, and the mountain then 
is in some parts so broad that a man may pass over in two 
weeks, and in some parts so broad that a man may pass over 
in six days. Then along this land southwards, on the other 
side of the mountain, is Sweden, to that land northwards ; and 
along that land northwards, Cwenland. The Cwenas some- 
times make depredations on the Northmen over the moun- 
tain, and sometimes the Northmen on them ; there are very 
large, fresh meres amongst the mountains, and the Cwenas 
carry-their ships over land into the meres, and thence make 
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hepgiaft on pa NopSmen. hy habba$ ppyfte Ifcle pcipa. y j*pitSe 
leohte ; • 

Ohthepe paebe f pio pcip hatte palgolanb pe he on bube ; • 
Pe cpaeS ■}> nan man ne bube be nopoan him ; • Donne if an 
popt on puoepeapbum paem lanbe. pone man haet Scipmgep- 
heal pybep he cpaeS f man ne mihte gepeghan on anum montSe. 
gyp man on niht picobe. 3 aelce baege tisepbe ambypne pmb. 3 
ealle J>a hpile he pceal peghan be lanbe. 3 on paet pteopbopb 
him bi$ aepept Ipalanb. 3 ponne fa lglanb pe pynb betux Ipa- 
lanbe. 3 pippum lanbe.*- Donne if pip lanb 08 he cymo to 
8eipmgep-heale. 3 ealne peg on pset baecbopb NopSpege. pi$ 
puSan pone 8cipmgep-heal pylo 1 ppyfte mycel pa& up m on pset 
lanb. peo lp bpabpe ponne aenig man opeppeon maege. -3 lp 
Dotlanb on oftpe healpe ongean. 3 piSSa Sillenbe ; • 8eo pse lift 
maenig hunb mila up m on paet lanb. 3 op 8cipmgep-heale he 
cpseS jp he peglobe on pip bagan to paem popte pe mon hset set- 
peeflum. pe ptent betuh pmebum. -3 Seaxum. 3 IShgle. 3 hypo* 
m on Dene '. • 

Da he pibeppeapb peglobe ppam Scipmgep-heale. pa paep 
him on paet bsecbopb Denameape. y on paet pteopbopb pib pae 
ppy bagap. 3 pa tpegen bagap aep he Co paeSum come, him paep 
on paet fteopbopb Eotlanb. -3 Sillenbe. 3 lglanba pela. on paem 
lanbum eapbobon Gngle. aep hi hibep on lanb comon. -3 hym 
paep fa tpegen bagap on ftset bsecbopb pa lglanb pe into Dene- 
meapce hypaft '. * 

]7ulpptan paebe ■]? he gepope op paeSum. paet he psepe on 
Tpupo on pypan bagum 3 nihtum. paet pset pcip paep ealne peg 
ypnenbe unbep pegle. J7eonoblanb him paep on pceopbopb. 3 on 
bsecbopb him paep Langalanb. -3 Laelanb. *j Falptep. 3 8coneg. 
3 pap lanb eall hypa$ to Denemeapcan. -3 ponne Bupgenbalanb 
paep up on baecbopb. 3 pa habbat5 him pylp cynmg;- Donne 
aeptep Bupgenbalanbe paepon up pap lanb pa pynb hatene 
jepept Blecmga-eg 3 GDeope. 3 Goplanb. "3 Erotlanb on baecbopb. 
3 pap lanb hypaS to 8peon. anb feonoblanb pa&p up ealne peg on 
pteopbopb. 0$ fiple-muoan ; • 8eo j7iple lp ppyfte mycel ea. 3 hio 
toh$ y ltlanb "3 f eonoblanb. "3 paet f ltlanb behmpeiS to 
Gptum. *3 peo f lple hS ut op J7eonoblanbe. "3 hS m Gpcmepe. 
■3 pe 6)'tmepe lp hupu piptene mila bpab ; • Donne cymeS Ilpmg 
eaptan m 6ptmepe op )?aem mepe pe Tpupo ptanbet) m ]Ta^5e. y 
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depredations on the Northmen ; they have very little ships, 
and very light. 

" Ohthere said that the shire in which he dwelt is called 
Halgoland. He said that no one dwelt to the north of him ; 
there is likewise a port to the south of that la^nd, which is 
called Sciringes-heal ; thither, he said, no one could sail hv 
a month, if he landed at night, and every day had a fair 
wind ; and all the while he would sail along the land, and on 
the starboard will first be Iraland, and then the islands which 
are between Iraland and this land. Then it is this land 
until he comes to Sciringes-heal, and all the way on the 
larboard, Norway. To the south of Sciringes-heal, a very 
great sea runs up into the land, which is broader than any 
one can see over ; and Jutland is opposite on the other side, 
and then Seeland. This sea lies many miles up in that land. 
And from Sciringes-heal, he said that he sailed in five days, 
to that port which is called iEt-Hsethum (Sleswig), which is 
between the "Wends, and Seaxons, and Angles, and belongs to 
Denmark. 

" When he sailed thitherward from Sciringes-heal, Den- 
mark was on his left, and on the right a wide sea for three 
days, and two days before he came to Haethum, he had on 
the right Jutland, Seeland, and many islands. In these 
lands the Angles dwelt before they came hither to this land. 
And then for two days he had on his left the islands which 
belong to Denmark. 

" Wulfstan said that he went from Sleswig to Truso in 
seven days and nights, that the ship was all the way running 
under sail. Wendland was on his right, but Langeland, 
Lolland, JMster, and Skaane on his left, and all these lands 
belong to Denmark, and then Bornholm was on our left, 
which has a king of its own. Then after Bornholm, the 
lands of Blekinge, Meore, Oland, and Gothland, were first 
on our left, and these lands belong to Sweden ; and Wendland 
was all the way on our right, to the Yistula mouth. The 
Vistula is a very large river, and it separates Witland from 
Wendland; and Witland belongs to the Esthonians, and 
the Vistula flows out of Wendland, and flows into. the 
Irische Haff, and the Erische Haff is at least fifteen miles 
broad. Then comes the Elbing, from the east into the 
Frische Haff, from the lake on the shore of which stands 
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cuma'S ut pamob m <3p tmepe Ilpmg eaptan op Gaptlanbe. 3 fiyle 
pnSan op ^moblanbe. 3 ponne beniniS piyle Ilpmg hipe naman. 
3 ligeft op pa&m mepe pept. 3 nojiS on pa&. popoy hit man ha&t 
piplemuoan ; • Dset Gaptlanb lp pp^<5e mycel. *j ps&p biS ppyfte 
manig buph. "3 on a&lcepe bypig biS cynmgc. "3 pa&p biS ppytie 
mycel huign 3 pipcaft. 3 pe cyning 3 J?a picoptan men bpincaS 
mypan meolc. 3 J>a unppebigan 3 pa peopan bpmcatS mebo * • 
Da&ji biS ppySe mycel gepmri betpeonan him. 3 ne biS paep 
naemg ealo gebpopen mib Gptum. ac psep biS mebo genoh ; • 

Snb pa&p lp mib Gptum Seap. ponne paep bro man beab. 
paat he lift mne unpopbaepneb mib hip magum "3 ppeonbum 
monaS. ge hpilum tpegen. 3 pa kynmgap "3 pa o^pe heafroungene 
men ppa micle lencg ppa hi mapan ppeba habbaft. hpilum healp 
geap. f hi beoft unpopba&pneb. 3 licgaS bupan eopoan on hypa 
hupum. 3 ealle fa hpile p e pa&t he bio 1 mne. paep pceal beon 
gebpyne "3 plega. 0$ pone baeg pe hi hine popbaepnaft \ • Donne 
py ylcan baege hi June to paem abe bepan pyllaft. ponne toba&laS 
hi hip peoh. pa&t paep to lape bi*5 aeptep pa&m gebpynce 3 pa&m 
plegan. on pip oftSe pyx. hpilum on ma. ppa ppa pa&p peop anbepn 
bi"5 .* • SlecgaS hit ponne pophpaega on anpe mile. pone ma&ptan 
basl ppam pa&m tune, ponne oftepne. Sonne psene ppibban. op 
pe hyt eall aleb bi$ on paepe anpe mile. "3 pceall beon pe laepta 
ba&l nyhpt pa&m tune. pe pe beaba man on hS ; • 

Donne pceolon beon gepamnobe ealle pa menn pe ppyptopte 
hopp habbaft on pa&m lanbe pophpa&ga on pip milum. oftSe on 
pyx milum ppam p asm peo ; • Donne a&pnaS hy ealle topeapb 
pa&m peo. ponne cyme<5 pe man pe pa&t ppipte hopp hapaS to 
pa&m a&peptan ba&le. 3 to pa&m ma&ptan. "j ppa a&lc a&ptep otSpum. 
oS hit biS eall genumen. ^ pe mmtS t5one laeptan bsel pe nyhpt 
Saem tune Sa&t peoh gea&pneft. 3 ^onne pibet5 a&lc hyp ye%ey mib 
t5an peo. -3 hyt motan habban eall. 3 popoy ))9&p beoS ]>a 
ppiptan hopp un^epoh^e bype ; • Knb Sonne hyp jeptpeon beoS 
J?up eall appenbeb. fonne byp<5 man hme ut. -3 popbgepneft mib 
hip pa&pnum -3 hpa&gle. ^j ppitSopt ealle hyp ppeba hy popppenbaS. 
* mib fan langan lejepe J>aap beaban mannep mne. -3 J>sep J>e 
hy be faem pejum alecjaS. pe $a ppemban to-a&pna'S. 3 
nimaS ] • 

3 J?a&t lp mib 6ptum Seap. Sa&t j?a&p pceal a&lcep je^eobep man 
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Truso, and the Elbing flows from the east from Eastland, 
and the Vistula from the south from Wendland, and then 
the Vistula deprives the Elbing of its name, .and runs out of 
that mere west, and north into the sea ; therefore it is called 
the Vistula's mouth. Eastland is very large, anol there are 
in it many towns, and in every town is a king ; and there is 
also a great quantity of honey and fishing, and the king and 
the richest men drink mares' milk, and the poor and the slaves 
drink mead. They have many contests amongst themselves, 
and there is no ale brewed among the Esthonians, for there 
is mead enough. 

"And there is a custom among the Esthonians, that when 
any one is dead there, he lies unburnt with his relations 
and friends for a month, sometimes two, and the kings and 
other great men, as much longer as they have more wealth - v 
sometimes it is half a year that they are unburnt, and lie 
above ground in their houses. And all the while that the 
corpse is in the house there are drinking and sports till the 
day on which it is burnt. Then the same day that they 
carry it to the pile, they divide his property which is left, 
after these drinking bouts and sports, into five or six, some- 
times into more, according to the value of the property. 
They then lay the largest part about a mile from the dwell- 
ing, then another, then a third, until it is all laid within the 
mile ; and the least portion must be nearest to the dwelling 
in which the dead man lies. 

" Then shall be assembled all the men who have the swiftest 
horses in that country, that is, within five or six miles from 
the property. They then all run towards the property ; then 
he who has the swiftest horse comes to the first and largest 
portion, and so each after other, till the whole is taken, and 
he takes the least portion who takes that which is nearest 
the dwelling, and then every one rides away with the pro- 
perty, and they may have it all ; and, on this account, swift 
horses are there excessively dear. And when his wealth is 
thus dispersed, then they carry him out and burn him, with 
his weapons and clothes ; and chiefly they spend the whole 
wealth of the deceased, by the dead man's continuing so long 
in the house, and because they lay on the way that to which 
the strangers run and take. 

" And it is a custom with the Esthonians, that people of , 
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beon popbaepneb. 3 gyp Sap man an ban pmbeS unpopbaepneb. 
hi hit: pceolan miclum gebetan ; • 3 paep ip mib €ap turn an 
maegS paet hi magon cyle gepypcan. 3 py tSa&p hcgaS fta beaban 
men ppa lange 3 ne pulia^. f hy pypcao 1 pone cyle hine on. 3 
peah man apette tpegen paetelp pill ealaS o$Se paetepep. hy 
geboS f oftep bitS opepppopen. pam hit py pumop. pam 
pintep 1 ', • 

Nu pille pe pecgan be puSan Donua paepe ea ymbe Epecalanb. 
pe lit5 pyS eaptan Eonptantmopohm Epeca bypig. ip pe pae 
Ppoponbicip 2 . 3 be nopoan Eonptantmopohm Epeca bypig. 
j eye pe pae eapm up op paem pae peptpihte. pe man haet Guxmup. 
3 be peptan-nopSan paepe bypig Dontia mu(5a paepe ea pcyt 
puft-eapc ut on pone pae Guxmup. J on puS healpe. 3 on pept 
healpe paep muoan pmbon GOoepi Epeca leobe. 3 be peptan paepe 
bypig pmbon Tpaci. 3 be eaptan paepe bypig ODacebonie. 
3 be puoan paepe bypig. on pu$ healpe paep paep eapmep p e man 
haet Ggeum pmbon Sthena. 3 Eopmthup fa lanb. 3 be peptan- 
puSan Eopmthon ip Schaie f lanb. aet paem fenbel pae ; • Dap 
lanb pynbon Epeca leobe. 3 be peptan Kchaie. anblang paep 
penbel paep ip Dalmatia paet lanb. on nopS healpe paep paep. 3 
be nopftan Dalmatia pmbon Pulgape 3 Iptpia. 3 be puSan 
Iptpia ip pe penbel Y& f e man haet Sbpiaticum. 3 be peptan 
pa beopgap pe man haet !Slpip. 3 be nopoan ]>aet pepten. *J> ip 
betux Eapenbpan ~} Pulgapum ; ♦ 

Donne ip Italia lanb pept-nopS lang. 3 eapt-pu'S lang. 3 hit 
beliS penbel pae ymb eall utan buton peptan-nopoan ; • JEt 
paem enbe hit. belicgaS "Sa beopgap pe man haet Klpip. pa on- 
gmnaft peptane ppam paem J7enbel pae m Napbonenpe paepe 
Seobe. 3 enbiao' ept eapt m Dalmatia paem lanbe aet Seem pae. 
fa lanb pe man haet Eallia Belgica ] • Be eaptan paem ip pio ea 
pe man haet Rin. 3 be puftan ]?a beopgap ]>e man haet 31pip. "j 
be peptan-puftan pe S a PF ec 5 f 6 man n8&c Bpitampca. "j be 
nopSan on oope healpe J?aep gappecgep eapme ip Bpittanma ; • 
Daet lanb be peptan Ligope ip JEquitania lanb. "J be put5an 
^Equitania ip ]?aep lanbep pum bael Napbonenpe. 3 be peptan- 
pu^an Ippania lanb. y be peptan gappecg be putSan Napbonenpe 
ip pe penbel ps& f 9&P J*P Roban peo ea ut-pcyt. 3 be eaptan 
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every language shall be burnt ; and if any one finds a bone 
unconsumed, they must make compensation with a large sum. 
And there is among the Esthonians, a tribe that can produce 
cold, and therefore the dead, in whom they produce that cold, 
lie so long there and do not putrefy ; and if any one sets two 
vessels full of ale or water, they contrive that one shall be 
frozen, be it summer or be it winter." 

Jfow , will we speak concerning the south of the river 
Danube, about Greece. To the east of Constantinople, a~ 
Greek city, is the Propontis, and to the north of Constanti- 
nople an arm of the sea issues due west from the sea called 
the Euxine to the westward, and to the north-west of ihat 
city, the mouth of the river Danube flows out south-east into 
the Euxine sea, and on the south side and west side of this 
mouth are the Moesians, a Greek nation, to the west of that 
city are the Thracians, and to the east of that city the Mace- 
donians ; and to the south of that city, on the south side of 
the arm of the sea called the JEgean, are the lands Athens 
and Corinth, and to the south-west of Corinth is the land of 
Achaia, near the Mediterranean. These countries are Greek 
nations, and to the west of Achaia, along the Mediterranean, 
is the land of Dalmatia ; on the north side of that sea, and to 
the north of Dalmatia are Bulgaria and Istria, and to the 
south of Istria is the mediterranean sea called Adriatic ; and 
to the west the mountains called Alps ; and to the north that 
desert which is between Carinthia and Bulgaria. 

Then is Italy long to the north-west and south-east, and 
the Mediterranean surrounds it on every side but the north- 
west. At that end it is inclosed by the mountains called 
Alps, which begin west from the Mediterranean in the Nar- 
bonese country, and end east in the land of Dalmatia, at the 
sea, those lands that are called Gallia Belgica. To the east 
of it is the river called Rhine, and to the south the 
mountains called Alps, and to the south-west the ocean 
called the British, and to the north, on the other side of 
this arm of the ocean, is Britain. The land to the west 
of Liguria is Aquitaine ; and to the south of Aquitaine is 
some part of the JSTarbonese country, and to the south- west 
is the land of Spain, and to the west of the ocean, to 
the south of the JSTarbonese, is the Mediterranean, where 
the river Rhone flows out, and to the east of it the Provence 

s 
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him Ppopent p ae. 3 be peptan him Ppopent pae opep pa peptenu. 
peo up neappe Ippania. 3 be peptan him 3 noptSan Gqmtama. 
3 papcan be nopSan ; • Ppop ent pae haepft be nopftan hype ]?a 
beopgap pe man !fflpip haet. 3 be puoan hype lp J7enbel pse. 3 
be nopftan hype 3 eaptan pynb Bupgenbe. 3 J7apcan be 
peptan 1 ; • 

Ippania lanb lp ppypcyte. 3 eall mib pleote utan-ymbhaepb ge 
eac bmnan-ymbhaepb opep fa lanb. aegpep ge op paem gappecge 
ge op pam jTenbel pae. 3 an Saepa gapena 1 li$ puft-pept ongean 
past lglanb pe Gabep hatte. 3 o^ep eapt ongean paet lanb Nap- 
bonenpe. 3 pe opibba nopS-pept. ongean Bpigantia Callia buph. 
3 ongean Scotlanb. opep Sone paep eapm. on gepyhte pa&ne 
muoan pe mon haet Scene ; • 8eo up pyppe Ippania hype lp be 
peptan gappecg 3 be nopoan. j7 e nbel pse be puSan 3 be eaptan. 
peo up neappe Ippania. be nopftan paepe pynt Gquicama. 3 be 
nopSan-eaptan lp pe pealb Pypeni. 3 be eaptan Napbonenpe. 3 
be puban p'enbel pae ; • 

Bpittanma paet lglanb. hie lp nopc5-eapt lang. 3 hie lp eahta 
hunb mila lang. 3 tpa hunb mila bpab. ponne lp be puftan him. 
on obpe healpe paep paep eapmep. UraUia Belgica. 3 on pepc 
healpe on o}>pe healpe paep paep eapmep lp Ibepnia paet lglanb. 
3 on nop$ healpe Opcabup paet lglanb ; • Ibepnia. f pe Scotlanb 
hatab\ hit lp on aelce healpe ymbpangen mib gappecge. 3 popbon 
pe pio punne paep gaeS neap on peel ponne on oSpum lanbe. 
paep pynbon lybpan pebepa ponne on Bpittanma '. • Donne be 
peptan-nopSan Ibepma lp paet ytemepte lanb past man haac 
Thila. 3 hit lp peapum mannum cucS pop paepe opep-pyppe [ • 

Nu haebbe pe gepaeb ymbe ealle Gupope lanb-gemaepo. hu hi 
tohcgao'. nu pille pe ymbe Spppica hu pa lanb-gemaepo tolic- 
gab* ] • Upe ylbpan cpaebon f hio paepe pe bpibba bael oypep 
mibbangeapbep. naep na pop^am ]?e )?aep lanbep ppa pela paepe. 
ac pop~5am J?e pe penbel pae hit haep^ ppa tobaeleb. pop^an ]>e 
he bpyc'S ppioop on ]?one pu^ bael J?onne he bo on \ one nop$ 
bael. ^j pio haete haep^ genumen paep pu5 baelep mape J?onne pe 
cyle Sa&p nop^ baelep hsebbe. popSon ]?e aalc piht maeg bet pi<5 
cyle fonne pi^ haece. pop fam pmjon ip Spppica aagfep ge on 
lanbum ge on mannum laeppe j?onne ^upope \ • 
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sea ; and to the west of the Provence sea, over the wastes, 
is the nearer part of Spain, to the north-west of it Aquitaine, 
and G-ascony to the north. The Provence sea has to the 
north of it the mountains called Alps, to the south of it is the 
Mediterranean, and to the north-east of it the Burgundi, and 
to the west the Gascons. 

The land of Spain is triangular, and all about surrounded 
with water, and also over the country inclosed either by 
the ocean or by the Mediterranean. And of the three 
angles one lies south-west opposite to the island called 
Cadiz; another east towards the land of the Narbonese; 
and the third nprth-west towards Brigantia, a town of Graul, 
and towards Scotland, over the arm of the sea, aftd opposite 
to the mouth of the Seine. That [part of] Spain, which 
is farthest from us, has to the west and the north the ocean, 
the Mediterranean to the south and to the east. The 
[part of] Spain nearer to us has to the north Aquitaine, and 
to the north-east the wold [called] Pyreni, and to the east 
the JSTarbonese, and to the south the Mediterranean. 

The island of Britain is long towards the north-east, and 
it is eight hundred miles long and two hundred miles broad : 
then to the south of it, on one side of the arm of the sea, is 
Belgie Gaul, and on the west side, on the other side of the 
arm of the sea, is the island of Ireland, and on the north 
side the Orcades. Ireland, which we call Scotland, is sur- 
rounded on every side by the ocean, and because it is nearer 
to the setting sun than any other country, the seasons are 
milder than in Britain. Then to the north-west of Ireland 
is that utmost land called Thule, which is known to few, on 
account of its distance. 

JSTow have we said concerning all the boundaries of Europe, 
how they are divided ; now we will [speak] of Africa, hoto 
those boundaries are divided. Our forefathers said that it 
was the third part of this earth ; not because there was so 
much of this land, but because the Mediterranean has so 
separated it, because it breaks with greater force on the south 
part than it does on the north part ; and the heat has con- 
sumed more of the south part than the cold of the north ; 
because every creature may withstand cold better than heat ; 
for which reason Africa is less than Europe, both in lands 
and men, 

s2 
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Spppica ongmft. ppa pe aep cpaebon. eaptan peptpepb ppam 
Ggypcum. a&t pa&pe ea pe man Nilup haat. ponne lp pio eaft- 
mepte peob haten Libia Lipimacia. hipe ip be eapcan pio up 
neappe JEgyptup. 3 be nonftan f enbel pa&. pe man haet Libia 
-<Etmopicum. 3 be pep tan Syptep maiopep ; • 

'Be peptan Libia JEthiopicum if po uf pyppe iEgyptup: 
3 be puftari fe gappecg p e man hast Gthiopicum. -j be peptan 
Rogathitup Tpibuhtania po peob. pe man oftpe naman ha&t 
Kpzugep. hio ha&pft be eaptan hype pone Syptep maiopep 
3 Rogapite pa lanb. 3 be nopftan pone penbel fa&. pe man 
ha&t Kbpiaticum. j fa peobe pe man ha&t Syptep mmopef. 
3 be pepcan Bizantium. oft pone pealtan mepe. 3 be 
puftan hype Natabpep. 3 Eeothulap . -3 Iiapamantep oft pone 
gappegc Bizannum> 810 piob pa&p pae-beoph 1 if Kbpumetif 
3 Seugep. 3 fio piob pa&p fio myc lebuph if Eaptama. 3 
Nnmibia po peob hi habbaft be eaptan him fta&t lanb Syptep 
imnopep j pone pealtan mepe. 3 be nopftan him if penbel 
pa&. 3 be peptan him GQaupitania. 3 be puftan him Uzepa pa 
beopgap. 3 be puftan pam beopgum pa pimbel-papenbari 
JEthiopep. oft ftone gappecg GQaupitania. hype if be eaptan 
Numebia. 3 be nopftan penbel pa&. j be peptan GDajLua po ea. 
•j be puftan Sptpix ymb pe beopgap pe toba&laft f pa&ptmba&pe 
lanb. 3 pa&t beab pylle panb. pe pyftftan lift puft on pone gappecg 
GQaupitania. pe man oftpe naman ha&t Tmgetana. be eaptan 
hype if GQalua po ea. 3 be nopftan Sbbenap pa beopgap 3 
Ealpif . oftep beoph. pa&p pcyt fe enbe up op pam gappecge. 
betuhpan tpam beopgum eaptpeapb. pa&p Gpcolep pyla ptanbaft. 
-] be peptan him if fe beoph Sthlanp . oft ftone gappecg* 3 
fuftan pa beopgaf pe man ha&t iEppepop. 3 be puftan him 
Kulolum f 10 peob oft ftone gapf ecg ; • 

Nu ha&bbe pe ymb Sjrppica lanb-gema&pco gepa&b ; • Nu pille 
pe f ecgan ymb pa lglanb pe on pa penbel Y& pnbon ; • Lippop 
pa&t lglanb hit lift ongean Eihcia *] Iffaupio. on pam faaf 
eapme pe man ha&t GDepcof . 3 hit if an hunb mila lang 3 pip 
3 hunb-pypantig "3 an hunb mila bpab 3 tpa 3 tpentig ; • Lpeto 
f lglanb him lp be eaptan pe pa& pe man Sppatium hs&t. j peptan 
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Africa, as we have before said, begins from the east west- 
ward from Egypt at the river called ]N"ile; and the most 
eastern nation is called Libya. Graramantiea ; to the east of 
which is the [part] of Egypt nearest to us, and to the north 
the Mediterranean, which is called Libya iEthiopiea, and to 
the west the Syrtes Majores. 

To the west of Libya ^Ethiopica is the farther Egypt, 
and to the south the ocean called JEthiopicum, and to the 
west of Bogathitus is the nation of Tripolitania, which is 
called by another name, Arzuges, this nation has to the east 
of it the Syrtes Majores, and the land of Bogathiti ; to the 
north the mediterranean sea, which is called the Adriatic, 
and the nation called the Syrtes Minores ; and to the west of 
Byzacium, to the salt mere ; and to the south of it the 
JSTatabres, Gretuli, and G-aramantes, to the sea of Byzacium. 
The principal sea-ports there are Hadrumetum and Zeuges, 
and the principal large town there is Carthage. And the 
people of JSFumidia have to the east of them the country of 
the Syrtes Minores and* the salt mere, and to the north of 
them is the Mediterranean, and to the west of them Mauri- 
tania, and to the south of them the mountains of Uzara, and 
to the south of the mountains the ever-wandering Ethiopians, 
to the Mauritanian ocean. To the east of them is JSTumidia, 
and to the north the Mediterranean, and to the west is the 
river Malva, and to the south the Astrix, near the mountains 
which divide the fruitful country from the barren and welling 
sands, which lie south towards the Mauritanian ocean, which 
by another name is called the Tingetanian. To the east 
of it is the river Malva, to the north the mountains of Ab- 
benis, and Calei, another mountain ; there the end of the 
ocean flows between the two mountains eastward, where 
Hercules' s pillars stand; and to the west of them is Mount 
Atlas, as far as the ocean ; and to the south the mountains 
called Hesperius. and to the south of them the nation of the 
Auloli, as far as the ocean. 

"We have now said concerning the boundaries of Africa ; 
we will now speak of the islands that are in the Mediter- 
ranean. The island of Cyprus lies opposite to Cilicia and 
Isauria, on that arm of the sea called the Mesic ; and it is a 
hundred and seventy-five miles long, and a hundred and 
twenty-two miles broad. To the east of the island of Crete 
is the sea called the Carpathian, and to the west and 
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3 be nopSan Epeticum fe fae. "j be peptan Sicihum. fe man 
oftjie naman hset Sbpiaticum. hit if an hunb mila long. 3 
hunb-f ypantig -3 pip tig mila bpab ; • Dapa lglanba fe man haet 
Liclabef fapa pnbon Jrpeo 3 pptig. j| be eaftan him if f e Rif ca 
fae. 3 be piSan fe Epetijca. ~) be nopcSan ye 6gifca. 3 be 
peptan Sbpiaticum ; • Siciha )>aet lglanb if 8pyp cyte. on 
a&lcef fceatan enbe pnbon beopgaf . pone nop$ fceatan man 
haet Pelopef . paep if feo buph neah GQeffana. 3 fe piS fceata 
hatte Pachmum. paep neah if fio buph Sipacuffana. 3 pone 
pept pceatan man haet Lihbeum. psep if feo buph neah pe 
man haet Lihbeum. ^ hit if an hunb 3 fyfan j fiftig mila lang 
fu3 j nopS. ~j fe ppibba fceata if an hunb 3 fyfan 3 hunb- 
pypantig pept lang. 3 be eaftan paem lanbe if fe penbel fae pe 
man haet Sbpiaticum. 3 be piftan fam man haet Spppicum. 3 
be peptan pe man haet Tippenum. 3 be nopftan if fe pae pe 
aegftep if ge neapo ge hpeoh ; • 

pift Italia J>am lanbe Sapbmia 3 Eoppica pa lglanb tobaeleS 
an lytel paep eapm. fe if tpa 3 tpentig mila bpab. Sapbmia if 
fpeo 3 ppitig mila lang 3 tpa 3 tpehtig mila bpab. him if be 
eaftan fe J^enbel I 96 - P e man haet Tippenum. )>e Tibep fio ea 
uc fcyt on. 3 be puftan fe pae pe b$ ongean Numebia lanbe. 
j be peftan pa tpa lglanb. pe man haet Baleapif . 3 be nopftan 
Eoppca paet iglanb ; • Eopf ica him if Rome buph be eaf can. 
3 Sapbmia be fUSan. 3 be peftan fa lglanb Baleapif, 3 be 
nopftan Tufcama paet lanb. hit if fyxtene mila lang. 3 nygan 
mila bpab ; • Baleapif fa tu lglanb. him if be nopc5an Spppica. 
3 Irabef be peftan. 3 Ifpama be nopSan ;• Scopthce haebbe 
pe nu gefgeb be paem gefetenefpim lglanbum. fe on paem 
penbel f 93 pnbon ; • 



II. 

JEp p aem pe Romebuph getimbpeb paepe ppim hunb pmtpa. 
•3 pupenb pmtpa. Nmup Sffypia kymng ongan manna aepeft 
picpan on $ypum mibbangeapbe. 3 mib ungemaechcpe gepil- 
nunge anpalbep he psep hepienbe 3 peohtenbe fifcig pmtpa. 
o<5 he hsejibe ealle Sfiam on hif gepealb genyb. pu^ ppam faem 
Reaban fae. 3 fpa noji^ 0^$ pone yse ]?e man hset Buxmuf. 
bucan J?aem ]>e he eac optpa&bhce pop mib miclum gepeohtum 
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nortli the Cretan Sea, and to the west the Sicilian, which 
by another name is called the Adriatic ; it is a hundred miles 
long, and a hundred and twenty miles broad. There are 
three- and -fifty of the islands called the Cyclades ; and to the 
east of them is the Eisca Sea, to the south the Cretan ; to the 
nortli the iEgean, and to the west the Adriatic. The island 
of Sicily is triangular, at each angle there are mountains ; the 
north angle is called Pelorus, near which is the town of Mes- 
sina ; and the south angle is called Pachytum, near to which 
is the city of Syracuse ; and the west angle is called Lily- 
bseum, near to which is the city called Lilybseum ; and it is 
a hundred and fifty-seven miles long, south and north, and 
the third angle is a hundred and seventy- seven long west ; 
and to the east is the mediterranean sea, called the Adriatic, 
and to the south of it the African, to the west the Tyrrhenian, 
-and to the north the sea is both narrow and rough. 

Opposite to the land of Italy a small arm of the sea sepa- 
rates Sardinia and Corsica, which is two-and-twenty miles 
broad ; Sardinia is three-and-thirty miles long, and two-and- 
twenty miles broad ; to the east of it, is [that part of] the 
Mediterranean called the Tyrrhenian Sea, into which the 
river Tiber runs ; and to the south, the sea which lies oppo- 
site to the land of Numidia ; and to the west the two islands 
called the Balearic ; and to the north the island of Corsica. 
To the east of Corsica is the city of Eome, and Sardinia to 
the south, and on the west the Ealearic islands, and the 
country of Tuscany to the north ; it is sixteen miles long, 
and nine miles broad. Africa is to the south of the two 
Balearic islands, and Cadiz to the west, and Spain to the 
north. Thus have we now shortly spoken the positions of 
the islands that are in the Mediterranean Sea. 



1L 

Thirteen hundred years before the building of Eome 5 
Ninus, king of Assyria, began first of men to reign in this 
world ; and having great desire of power, he committed de- 
vastations, and carried on wars for fifty years, till he had re- 
duced all Asia to the south of the Eed Sea into his power, 
and to the north as far as the Euxine. !N"ot to mention that 
he likewise often invaded hostilely the north countries of 
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on 8ci&5ie fa nopft lanb. fa oe gecpebene pynbon faheapbepcan 
men. feah hy pyn on J>ypon popolb-gepaelfon ba unppebgepcan. 
^ hy fa. unbep f aam f e he him onpmnenbe pg&p. pupbon 
gepiabe pigcpsepCa. feah hi aep hypa lijz bylpichce alypben. 3 hy 
him sepcep f a&m gpimme popgulbon f one pigcpajpc. f e hy aac 
him geleopnobon. 3 him oa peapS emleop on hypa mobe f hy 
gepapon mannep blob agocen. ppa him paap f apa nycena meolc 
J?e hy maapc bilibbaS ; • Xnb he Nmup 8opoapcpem Baccpiana 
cynmg. pe cuSe manna aepepc bpycpaapCap. he hine opeppann 
3 opploh. anb fa aac nyhpcan he paap peohcenbe pi$ SciS&e on 
ane buph. 3 faap peapS oppcocen mib anpe plane. 3 aapcep 
hip beaoe 8amepamip hip cpen pengc aagf ep ge co f sem gepmne 
ge co f aem pice. -3 hio faac ylce gepm f e hio hme on beppon 
mib mamgpealbum pipen-lupCum. cpa 3 peopepcig pmcpa paap 
bpeogenbe. 3 hype f a-gyC Co lycel f uhce faap anpalbep J>e pe 
cynmgc aap gepunnen haapbe. ac hio mib piphce nioe paap 
peohcenbe on faac unbepienbe pole iEchiopiam 1 . 3 eac on 
Inbeap. fa nan man ne aap ne pyftftan mib gepeohce ne gepop 
bucon Mexanbep * • pio paap pilmenbe mib gepmnum f aac hio 
hy opepppiftbe. feah hio hie "Suphceon ne mihce ' • 810 gicpung 
fa 3 fa gepm paapon gpimhcpan f onne hy nu pyn. popSon hy 
hypa nane bypene aep ne cuoan. ppa men nu picon. ae on 
bilpicneppe hypa lip alypbon ; . 

8eo ylce cpen Samepamip. pyftSan f pice paap on hype 
gepealbe. nalep 'p an f aaC hio "oyppcenbe paap on pymbel mannep 
blobep. ac eac ppelce mib ungemechepe ppaanneppe mamgpealb 
gehgpe ppemmenbe paap. ppa f aac aalcne papa f e hio geacpian 
myhce. f aac kyne-kynnep paap. hio Co hype geppon pop hype 
gehgepneppe. 3 pySSan hio hy ealle mib pacne beppac co beafte. 
3 fa aac nehpean hype agenne punu hio genam hype Co gehgepe. 
3 popSon f e hio hype pipen-lupCe pulgan ne mopce bucan manna 
bypmpunge. hio gepecce opep eall hype pice, f aac nan popbypb 
naape aac gehgepe becuh nanpe pibbe ; • 



III, 

iEpftam f e Romebuph gecimbpeb paape f upenb pmcpa 3 an 
hunb *] pyxci^. fa&C paapcmbs&pe lanb. on fsem Sobome ~] £0- 
moppe fa bypij on paepon. hie peap^ ppam heoponlicum pype pjio- 
baapneb'.- Da&c j>&y becuh Spabia 3 Palepcma fa manig- 
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Scythia, who are considered the hardiest men, although in 
the goods of this world they are the poorest. By his making 
war against them, however, they straightways became war- 
like, although they had previously lived a life of innocence ; 
and they paid him dearly afterwards for the art of war, which 
they had learned from him; and then it became as plea* 
sant to their minds to see man's blood shed, as it was the 
milk of cows, on which they chiefly live. And Mnus over- 
came and slew Zoroaster, king of Bactria, who first of men 
understood the magic arts, and then at last he was fighting 
against the Scythians, against a town, and was there shot 
with an arrow; and after his death his queen, Semiramis, 
succeeded both to the war and to the kingdom ; and that 
same war which she had drawn on him by her manifold sinful 
passions, she carried on for two-and-forty years ; and still 
the empire which Ninus had conquered appeared to her too 
small. But she, with feminine hate, made war on the inno- 
cent ^Ethiopians, and also on the Indians, whom no one, 
neither before nor since, overran with war, except Alexander. 
She was very desirous to subdue them by war, although she 
could not effect it. Cupidity and wars were then fiercer than 
they now are, because they had no previous examples, as men 
now have, but had passed their lives in innocence. 

This same Queen Semiramis, after the empire was in her 
power, was not only constantly thirsting for human blood, 
but was also with boundless lust perpetrating manifold pros- 
titutions, so that every one of those she might hear of that 
was of royal race, she enticed to her for her lewdness, and 
afterwards deceived, and put them to death ; and then at 
last took her own son to lie with her ; and because she could 
not follow her sinful lusts without the reproach of men, she 
established throughout her realm that there should be no 
obstacle to intercourse between any relations. 



III. 

A thousand and sixty years before the building of Eome the 
fruitful land on which Sodom and Gromorra stood was burnt by 
heavenly fire. It was between Arabia and Palestine those mani- 
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pealban pa&ptmap paepon. popSam p piSop t pe Iopbanip peo ea selce 
geape pa&t lanb mibbepeapb opeppleop mib potep piece plobe. 3 hit 
ponne mib Sam gebyngeb P ea P^ ! * E)a paep paet pole paep micclan 
pelan ungemethce bpucenbe. oS paet him on pe miccla pipen- 
lupt on mnan apeox. 3 him com op paem pipen-lupte Irobep 
ppaeo. paet he eal f lanb mib ppeplenum pype popbaepnbe. p 
piSSan paep paep ptanbenbe paetep opep pam lanbe. ppa hie paepe 1 
ea-plob aep gepleop. 3 paep baelep pe bael pe ^ plob ne gpette. yp 
gyc to-baeg paeptmbaepenbe on aelcep cynnep blaebum. 3 pa 
pynbon ppySe paegepe 3 luptumhce on to peonne. ac ponne hig 
man on hanb nymS. ponne peopSaS hig to acxan ;• 



IV. 

Myi Saem pe Romebuph getimbpeb paepe pupenb pmtpa 3 
hunb-pypantig. Thelepcipep 3 Eiappathi fa leobe betuh him 
gepm nphopon. -j paet bpugon oS hi mib ealle opplegene paepon. 
butan ppySe peapum. j ppa-peah f paep to lape peapS papa 
Thelepcipa. hy heopa lanb opgeapan. 3 gepopan RoSum paet 
lglanb. pilmenbe f hy aelcum gepmne oSplogen haepbon. ac hy 
Epeacap paep onpunbon. 3 hy mib ealle popbybon '. • 

V. 

JEp Sam pe Romebujih getimbpeb paepe eahta hunb pmtpa. 
mib e^yptum peapS pypan geap pe ungemethca eopS-pela. 3 hy 
aeptep fam paepon on fam maeptan hungpe oSpe pypan geap. 
1 him pa Iopeph. pihtpip man. mib gobcunbe pultume gehealp ;• 
Fpom Sam Iopepe Pompeiup 3 . pe haepena pcop. 3 hip cniht 
Iuptmup paepan Sup pmgenbe. Iopeph pepe gmgpt psep hyp 
gebpoSpa. 3 eac gleappa opep hi ealle. f him fa onbpaebenbum 
paem gebpoSpum. hy genamon Iopeph 3 hme gepealbon m 
6gyP ta lanb. Da paebe he Pompemp ^ he paep bpyepaeptap 
geleopnobe. 3 op paem bpyepseptum ^ he gepunobe monige 
punbop to pypcenne. 3 f he mihte ppa pel ppepn peccan. 3 eac 
paet he op p aem cpaepte Phapaone paem cynmge ppa leop pnpbe. 
j he paebe f he op p aem bpycpaepte geleopnobe gobcunbne pip- 
bom. *f> he peep lanbep paeptmbaepneppe fapa pypan geapa gep 
bepopan y&be. y ]?apa oSepa pypan geapa pa&ble*. fe pam g&ptep 
com. ^j hu he gegabepobe on J?am s&ppan pypan geapan mib 
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fold fruits were, because the river Jordan annually over- 
flowed the midst of the country with a flood a foot thick, 
with which it was afterwards manured. Then was that na- 
tion enjoying to the utmost this great prosperity, till enor- 
mous sinful lust waxed within them, and for that sinful last 
God's vengeance came on them, so that he burned the whole 
country with sulphureous fire ; and afterwards, water was 
standing over the laud as the deluge had formerly overflowed 
it ; and that part which the flood did not touch, is to this 
day fertile in every kind of fruit, and which are very fair and 
delightful to look upon ; but when any one takes them into 
his hand, then they turn to ashes. 

In the year a thousand and seventy before the building 
of Rome, the Telchises and Carsathii began a war between 
them, and carried it on till they were all slain except a very 
few, and yet those of the Telchises who survived, abandoned 
their country, and went to the island of Rhodes, hoping that 
they had escaped from all war ; but there the Greeks found 
them, and entirely destroyed them. 



Eight hundred years before the building of Rome there 
was a vast plenty, for seven years, in Egypt, and after that 
for the next seven years there was a terrible famine ; and 
Joseph, a righteous man, much assisted them by the divine 
support. Of this Joseph, Pompeius, the heathen poet, and 
his servant, Justin, thus sang. Joseph was the youngest of 
his brethren, and also wiser than them all; so that his 
brethren, dreading him, took Joseph and sold him in the 
land of Egypt. Pompeius then said that he there learned 
magic, and through that magic was wont to work many 
wonders ; that he could well interpret dreams, and also 
that he was beloved by Pharaoh, the king, for that craft : 
and he said that by magic he had learned heavenly wis- 
dom, so that he foretold the seven years of fruitfulness, 
and the other seven years of famine which came after ; 
and how he gathered in the first seven years, through 
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hyp pipbome. f he fa a&ptepan pypan geap eall f pole gepcylbe 
pi'S f one nnclan hungop. 3 pa&be ^ CDoyj-ej* pa&pe f a&p Iopepep 
funu. ^ him pa&pan ppam him bpycpaeptajf sgecynbe. popfton f e 
he monige punbop pophte m Ggyptum. 3 pop fa&m pole f e on 
fa&t lanb becom. pe pcop pa&p pecgenbe^ Ggypti abpipen GOoypep 
ut mib hip leobum. popSon pa&be Pompeiup 3 fa Ggyptipcan 
bipceopap. f fa Eobep punbop f e on hiopa lanbum gepopben. 
pa&pon to fon gebon •}> hi hiopa agnum gobum getealbe pa&pon. 
f pint biopolgilb. nalep f am poSan Kobe, popfton f e hiopa gobu 
rynbon bpycpa&pta lapeopap. 3 f pole nu gyt ^ tacn Iopepep 
gepetneppe a&ptep-pylgea5. f lp ■p hy geapa gehpilce f one piptan 
ba&l ealpa hiopa eopS-pa&ptma fa&m cynmge to gapole gepyUab 1 *. • 
J7a&p pe hungep on pa&p cynmgep bagum on Ggyptum. fe 
mon ha&t Smopep. f eah $e hiopa f eap pa&pe ^ hy ealle hiopa 
cynmgap hetan Phapaon'.* On fa&pe ylcan tibe picpabe 
Baleup pe cynmg m Sppipia f a&p a&p pa&p Nmup ', • On f a&m 
leobum f e mon Kpgi ha&t picpabe Kpip pe eynmgc *. • On f e&pe 
tibe na&p na ma cynmga anpealba. butan fypan fpim picum. 
ac pySSan ps&p pio bypen op him opep ealle poplb ; • Re "Saat lp 
co punbpianne. fa&t fa Ggypti ppa lytle foncunge pipton 
Iopepe. f a&p f e he hy set hungpe ahpebbe. $ hi hyp eyn ppa 
pafie geunapebon. 3 hy ealle to nybhngum him gebybon;- 
Spa eac lp gyt on ealpe fyppe populbe. f eah Cob langpe tibe 
pille hpam hyp pillan to-popla&tan. 3 he f onne f a&p ept lytelpe 
tibe f olige. f he pona popgyt f 50b f he a&p ha&pbe. "] geftenco' 
fa&t ypel fa&t he f onne ha&pft | • 



VI. 

JEp Sa&m f e Romebuph getimbpeb fa&pe eahta hunb pmtpa 
3 tyn geapan. picpobe Smbictio pe cynmg in Sthena Epeca 
bypig \ - Pe pa&p pe f pibba cynmg f e a&ptep Eecpope ]?a&m 
cynmge picpabe. Je a&pept pa&p ]?a&pe bupge cymng '. • On J>aep 
Smbictionep tibe pupbon ppa mycele paatep-plob geonb ealle 
poplb. 3 J?eah ma&pt m Thapaha Epeca bypig ymb fa beopgap 
fe man ha&t Papnappup. fa&p pe cynmg Theuhaleon picpobe. f 
popneah eall f pole poppeap"S. j pe cynmgc Theuhaleon ealle 
fa fe to him mib pcypum ofSplugon to fa&m beopgum. he 
hy f a&p onpenje. J hy f a&p apebbe '. • Be fa&m Theuhaleon 
pa&p jecpeben. ppilce mon bippel pa&be. f he pa&pe moncynnep 
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his wisdom, so that in the second seven years he protected all 
the people against the great famine, and said that Moses was 
this Joseph's son, from whom he learned, magic, because he 
wrought many wonders in Egypt. And on account of the 
plague which happened in that land, the poet says that the 
Egyptians drove Moses out with his people ; because, said 
Pompeius and the Egyptian bishops, that those miracles of 
Gtod which were performed in their land were done that they 
might be ascribed to their own gods, who are devils, not to 
the true G-od, because their own gods are teachers of magic. 
And that nation still follows that token of Joseph's ordinance, 
that is, that they every year give a fifth of the fruits of the 
earth to their king for a tax. 

This famine happened in the days of the king of Egypt, 
called Amasis ; though it was their custom to call ail their 
kings Pharaoh. At the same time King Baleus ruled in As- 
syria, where Nimus had been previously . Over those people, 
who are called Argivi, King Apis ruled. In those days therk 
were no governments of kings but in these three kingdoms ; 
but afterwards the example of them was [followed] over all 
the world. But is it to be wondered at, that the Egyptians 
showed so little gratitude to Joseph for having delivered them 
from famine, that they so quickly dishonoured his kin, and 
made them all their slaves. So, however, it still is in this world; 
though G-od permits every one to have his will for a long 
time, and he then suffer for a short time, he soon forgets the 
good which he had before, and remembers the evil which 
he then^has. 



VI. 

Eight hundred and ten years before the building of Eome, 
King Amphictyon reigned in Athens, a city of Greece. He 
was the third king that reigned after Cecrops, who was the 
first king of that city. In the time of this Amphictyon, 
there was so great a flood over the whole world, and particu- 
larly in Thessaly, a Greek town, near the hills called Parnas- 
sus, where King Deucalion reigned, that almost all the folk 
perished ; and the King Deucalion received and fed all those 
who fled to him for refuge in ships to the mountains. It 
was said of this Deucalion, as if told as a fable, that he was 
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tybpienb. ppa ppa Noe pa&p ; • On f a&m bagum pa&p p e ma&pta 
man-cpealm m JEthiopian Spppica leobe. ppa fa&t heopa peapa 
to lape pupbon .' • €ac on f a&m, bagum pa&p ^ Libep Patep 
opeppan fa unbepigenban Inbea fteobe. 3 hy popneah mib-ealle 
popbybe. a&gf ep ge mib bpuncennyppe. ge mib pipen-luptum. 
ge mib man-plyhtum. f eah hy hme ept a&ptep hyp ba&ge heom 
pop gob ha&pbon. 3 hy pa&bon ^ he pa&pe eallep gepmnep 
palbenb [ • 



YIL 

M\i 8am f e Romebuph getimbpeb pa&pe eahta hunb pmtpa. 
3 pip pmtpum. gepeapft fast GQoypep la&bbe Ippahela pole op 
JEgyptum. a&ptep f a&m manegum punbpum f e he fa&p gebon 
ha&pbe '. • Da&t pa&p fa&t popme. "p hypa pa&tep pupbon to 
blobe \ ' Da pa&p fa&t a&pteppe. f ppoxap comon geonb eall 
6gypta lanb. ppa pela f man ne mihte nan peopc pypcan. ne 
nanne mete gegyppan. f fapa pypma na&pe empela fa&m 
mete a&p he gegeappob psepe '. • Dpibbe ypel pa&p aepten J>am. 
f gna&ttap comon opep eall f aet lanb. ge nine ge ute. mib pyp- 
pmeoptenbum bitum. 3 a&gtSep ge fa men ge fa nytenu una- 
blmnenlice pmienbe pa&pon;- Da pa&p fa&t people, fa&t 
ealpa peamheopt pa&p. f hunbep pleogan comon geonb eall fa&t 
mancyn. "j hy cpupon fa&m mannum betpuh fa Seoh. ge 
geonb eall fa limu. ppa hit eac pell gebapenobe. f a&t Cob fa 
ma&ptan opepmetto gemopobe mib f a&pe bipmephceptan ppace. 
3 fa&pe unpeopolicoptan ; • Da&t pipte pa&p hypa nytena 
cpealm ; • Da&t pyxte pa&p. f a&t eall pole pa&p on bla&bpan. 3 
Sa pa&pon ppifte hpeophce bepptenbe. "j fa popmp utpionbe ; • 
Da&t pypeSe y&y. f fta&p com hagol pe pa&p pi$ pype gemengeb. 
f a&t he a&gSep ploh ge fa menn. ge fa nytenu. ge eall f a&t on 
f a&m lanbe pa&p peaxenbep 3 gpopenbep ; • Da&t eahtoSe pa&p. 
fa&t ga&pptapan comon. 3 ppa&ton ealle fa ga&pp-ci$ap. febupan 
fa&pe eopoan pa&pon. ge pupoon fa ga&pp-ciftap. 3 fa pyptpuman 
pceoppenbe pa&pon ; • Da&t nygooe pa&p. fa&t f a&p com hagol 3 
ppa mycel fyptepnep. ge ba&gep ge nihtep. 3 ppa gebpepebhe. 
$a&t hit man gepelan mihte ; • Da&t teotSe pa&p. fa&t ealle fa 
cmhtap. 3 ealle fa ma&bena f e on f a&m lanbe ppumcennebe 
pa&pon. pupbon on anpe mht acpealbe. "j f eah fa&t pole nolbe 
a&p Iiobe abugan. hy hpa&ftpe fa hypa unftancep him gehyppume 
pa&pon. ppa ppySe ppa hi a&]i GQoype.^ hyp polce f a&p ut-pa&pelbep 
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the parent of mankind, as Noah was. In those days there 
was the greatest plague in Ethiopia, a nation of Africa, so 
that few of them survived. In those days also it was, that 
Liber Pater subdued the innocent Indian people, and almost 
entirely destroyed them, either by drunkenness and sinful 
lusts, or slaughters; though after "his day they held him for 
a god, and said he was ruler of all war. 



VII. 

Eight hundred and five years before the foundation of 
Borne, it happened that Moses led the people of Israel out 
of Egypt, after the many miracles that he had performed 
there. The first was, that their water was turned to blood. 
The second was, that frogs came over the whole land of 
Egypt, so many that no one could do any work, nor prepare 
any meat, so that there were not reptiles as much as meat 
before it could be dressed. The third evil was, that gnats 
came over all the land, both within doors and without, with 
bites smarting like fire, and both men and cattle were un- 
ceasingly pained. Then was the fourth, which was the most 
shameful of all, that dog-flies came over all that people, 
creeping between men's thighs, yea, over all their limbs ; so 
that it was also well fitting that Grod should humble the 
greatest pride with the most ignominious and most humi- 
liating vengeance. The fifth was the plague of their cattle. 
The sixth was, that all the people had boils, which burst very 
virulently, and thence issued corruption. The seventh was, 
that hail came mixed with fire, which killed both men and 
cattle, yea, everything that waxed and grew on the land. 
The eighth was, that locusts came and devoured every blade 
of grass which was above the earth, yea, even gnawed off the 
grass and the roots. The ninth was, that hail came, and such 
great darkness, both by day and night, and so thick that it 
might be felt. The tenth was, that all the boys and all the 
maidens, who were the first-born in the. land, were killed in 
one night ; and though that people would not before submit 
to G-od, yet they then, against their wills, were obedient 
to Him ; as much as they before had forbidden Moses and his 
people to depart from Egypt, so much were they the more 
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pypnbon. ppa micle hy pa&pon geopnpan. pa&t hy him ppam pul- 
gen> Xe peo hpeoppung. pe liim pa gepeapft. ppyoe pafte on 
pyppan gepanc gehpyppeb ; • Ppa&blice p e cynmgc pa mib hip 
polce heom pa&p a&ptep-pylgenbe. j hy gecyppan polbe ept to 
6gyptum ; • Se kynmgc Phapaon ha&pbe pyx hunb pig-pa&gna. 3 
ppa pela pa&p oopep hepep pa&p. f man ma&g panon oncnapan. 
pa him ppa pela manna onbpebon ppa mib GDoype pa&pon. pa&t 
pa&p pyx hunb pupenba manna ; • ppa&ope Cob pa miclan Pha- 
paonep menge gelytlobe. 3 hypa opepma&tan opepmetto ge- 
nySepobe. 3 bepopan GOoype 3 hip polce. 3 8one Reaban pa& on 
tpelp pegap abpigbe., pa&t hi bpigan potan paene pa& opeppep- 
bon ; • Da pa&t gepapon pa Ggypte. hy pa getpymebon hypa 
bpyap. Ceamep 3 GQambpep. 3 getpupebon mib hypa bpycpa&pt- 
um. pa&t hy on ^one llcan peg pepan meahtan. pa hi pa on 
mnan pa&m pa&-pa&pelbe pa&pon. pa gebupon hi ealle 3 abpun- 
con ; • Da&t tacn nu gyt *r on Sy te on f^f T^F F ca $e hpa&p 
papa pig-paagna hpeol ongangenbe pa&pon ; ^ Da&t be^S Erob to 
tacne eaflum mancynne. f peah hit pmb "oSo'e pa&p plob mib 
ponbe opepbpipen. ty hit oeah biS ept ppa gepyne ppa hit a&p 
psep.'* On pa&pe tibe pa&p pio opep-myccle ha&to on ealpe 
populbe. nalep f an f men pa&pon miclum geppencte. ac eac 
ealle nytenu ppyfte neah poppupbon. 3 pa pu&meptan ^Ethio- 
pian ha&pbon bpyne pop fta&pe ha&te. 3 SciSSie $a nopomeptan 
haepbon ungepunelice ha&ton ; • Da ha&pbon monige unpipe 
menn him to popbe. 3 to leapung-ppelle. f pio haete na&pe pop 
hiopa pynnum. ac pa&bon f hio pa&pe pop Fetontip poppcapunge. 
anep maimep ] • 



YIII. 

JEji Sa&m pe Romebuph getimbpeb pa&pe pyx hunb pmtpan 
~) pip. m €%yptum peapft on anpe mht piptig manna opplegen. 
ealle ppam hiopa agnum punum. 3 ealle pa men com on ppam 
cpam gebpoopan;- Da pip gebon pa&p pa-gyt lypeban pa 
gebpoopa .* • 8e ylbpa pa&p haten Danaup. pe pa&p ypelep 
opbppuma pa&p. pe peapb 1 op hip pice abpa&peb. 3 on Spge paet 
lanb he pleonbe becom. 3 nip pe cymng pa&p Tenelaup milbelice 
onpeng. peah he hit him epc mib ypele popgulbe. pa he hme op hip 
pice abpa&pbe \ • On pasm baguni on Ggypcan pa&p pa&p kymngep 
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desirous that they should depart from them. But the re- 
pentance which then came over them was very soon turned 
to worse thoughts. Quickly was the king, with his people, 
following after them, and would bring them back again to 
Egfypt, King Pharaoh had six hundred war-chariots, and 
there were so many of the other host, which may thence be 
known, when so many men dreaded them as were with 
Moses, that was six hundred thousand men. God, however, 
lessened the great multitude of Pharaoh, and humbled their 
excessive pride before Moses and his people, and dried up 
the Red Sea into twelve ways, so that they crossed that sea 
with dry feet. "When the Egyptians saw that, their magicians, 
Geames and Mambres, encouraged them, and they trusted 
that by their sorceries they could cross over the same road ; 
but when they were in the sea-road, they all sank and were 
drowned. The track is still known on the sea-shore where 
the wheels of their war-chariots passed. God does this as a 
token to all mankind, so that, though the wind or sea-flood 
cover it with sand, yet it will be again seen as plain as it 
was before. At that time was the very intense heat all over 
the world, so that not only men were sorely afflicted, but also 
all the cattle were very near perishing. And the southmost 
Ethiopians had burning in place of heat ; and the Scythians, 
the most northern, had unusual heats. Then many unwise 
men uttered the opinion and falsehood, that the heat was not 
for their sins, but said that it was through the transformation 
of Phaeton, [who was only] a man ! 



VIII. 

In the year six hundred and five before the building of 
E-ome, fifty men were slain in Egypt in one night, all by 
their own sons, and all these men came from two brothers. 
When this was done, the brothers were yet living. The 
elder was named Danaus, who was the author of this evil. 
He was driven from his kingdom, and came a fugitive to the 
land of Argos, and there, Sthenelaus, the king, received him 
kindly, though he afterwards requited him with evil, when 
he expelled him from his kingdom. In those days it was the 
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p eap Bopipi&p. f ealle pa cuman. pe hine gepohton. he Co blote 
gebybe. 3 hip gobum bebeab ; • 

Ic polbe nu. cpa&S Opopiup. f me pa geanbpypban. pa pe 
pecgaft pa&t peop poplb py nu pyppe on Sypan cpiptenbome. 
ponne hio a&p on pa&m ha&penpcype pa&pe. ponne hi ppylc geblot 
•J ppylc mop$ bonbe pa&pon. ppylc ic hep a&p bepopan pa&be;- 
Ppa&p if nu on a&nigan cpiptenbome. betuh him pylpum. ft 
mon him puppe ppilc onbpasban. f hme mon a&nigum gobum 
blote. otSSe hpa&p pynbon upe gobap. pe ppylcpa mana gypnen. 
ppilce hiopa pa&pon ? ; • 

On pa&m bagum Peppeup pe eynmgc op Epeca lanbe m Spiam 
mib pypbe pop. 3 on pa Seobe pmnenbe pa&p. oft hi him ge- 
hyppume pa&pon. 3 paape peobe oSepne naman apcop be him 
pyluum. ppa hi mon pyfloan ha&t Peppi ; • 

Ic pat geape. cpa&$ Opopiup. f ic hip pceal hep pela opep- 
hebban. 3 pa ppell pe ic pecge ic hi pceal gepcyptan. popSon pe 
Sppypie ha&pbon LX. pmtpa 3 an hunb j| an pupenb unbep 
piptigan cynmga pice. Sa&t hit na buton gepynne na&p. o$pa&t 
Sapbanapohp opplegen peapS. 3 pe anpalb pifioan on OQa&Se ge- 
hpeapp ; . ppa lp pa&t eall Sa ypel pe hi bonbe pa&pon apecgean 
ma&ge otSfte apeccean?;- 6ac ic pille geppigian Tontolip 3 
Philopep. Sapa pcanbliceptepa ppella. hu manega bipmeplice 
gepm Tontolup geppemebe. pytSoan he eynmgc pa&p. ymb pone 
cniht pe he neabmga genam. Eranemepip. 3 hu he hip agenne 
punu hip gobum to blote acpealbe. 3 hme him pylp piSban to 
mete gegyppebe ; • 6ac me pceal aopeotan ymbe Philopep. 3 
ymbe Tapbanup. 3 ymbe ealpa papaTpoiana gepm to apecgenne. 4 
popSon on ppellum 3 on leooum hiopa gepm cufte pmbon > Ic 
pceall eac ealle popla&tan. pa Se op Peppeo 3 op Eabmo gepa&be 
pynbon. 3 eac Sa pe op Thebam 3 op Spaptani gepa&be pynbon [ • 
€ac ic pille geppigian papa man-ba&ba papa LemniatSum. 3 Pan- 
thionip pa&p cynmgep. hu hpeoplice he peapt5 abpa&peb op Sthe- 
mentium hip agenpe peobe. 3 Stpegap^ ThigepSep. huhiheopa 
pa&bepap opplogan. 3 ymb hiopa hetelican pophgneppa. ic hit eall 
popla&te ; • 6ac ic hep popla&te Kbipup. hu he aagSep opploh ge 
hip agenne pa&bep. ge hip jreop-pa&bep. ge hip pteop-punu ; • On 
pa&m bagum pa&pon ppa ungemetlice ypel. f pa men pylppa&bon. 
<5a&t heponep tungul hiopa ypel plugon * • 
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custom of the king, Busiris, in Egypt, that all strangers who 
resorted to him he sacrificed and offered to his gods. 

I would now, says Orosius, that those would answer me, 
who say, that this world is now worse, in this Christianity, 
than it was before in heathenism, when they were enacting 
such sacrifices and murders, as I have just now mentioned. 
Where is there now, in any [part of] " Christendom, among 
themselves that men need to dread being sacrificed to any 
gods? or where are our gods who desire such atrocities as 
those were ? 

In those days Perseus the king went from Greece into 
Asia with an army, and made war on that people until they 
were obedient to him ; and gave another name to the nation 
from himself,, so that they were afterwards called Persians. 

I well know, says Orosius, that I shall here omit many 
things of this [time], and that those narratives which I 
shall relate, I shall shorten ; because the Assyrians, for 1160 
years, under the reigns of fifty kings, were never without war, 
till Sardanapalus was slain, and the power was then trans- 
ferred to the Medes. Who is there that can relate or enume- 
rate all the evils that they did ? I will also pass by in silence 
the most abominable histories of Tantalus and Pelops ; how 
many disgraceful wars Tantalus carried on after he was king, 
on account of the youth Granymede, whom he forcibly took ; 
and how he sacrificed his own son to his gods, and afterwards 
prepared him for himself for food. It would weary me also to 
relate about Pelops, and about Dardanus, and about all the 
wars of the Trojans ; because their wars are known in histories 
and in songs. I shall likewise omit all that has been said 
about Perseus and Cadmus, and also what has been said of 
the Thebans and Spartans. I will also pass in silence the 
crimes of the Lemnians, and of King Pandion, how cruelly 
he was driven from the Athenians, his own people ; and of 
Atreus and Thyestes, how they slew their fathers, and about 
their execrable lusts, I shall omit it all ; I shall also here 
omit Oedipus, how he slew both his own father and his step- 
father, and his stepson. In those days there was such enor- 
mous evil that men said that the stars of heaven flew from 
their wickedness. 
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IX. 



JEji Sam J>e Romebuph getimbpeb paepe py X hunb pmtpum 
3 pyxtygum. peapS f ungemefclice mycle gepeohfc betpeoh Epe- 
tenpe 3 Sthenienpe p 33m polcum. 3 fa Epetenpe haepbon Sone 
gpimhcan pige. 3 ealle Sa a&fteleptan beapn papa Sthenienpa by 
genamon. 3 pealbon Sa&m GQmotaupo Co etanne. f paep healp 
mann healp leo '. • On Saam bagum pa&j* f Laphite 3 Theppali 
paepon pmnenbe him betpeonan. Sonne $a Laphite gepapon 
Theppali f pole op hiopa hoppan beon peohtenbe piS hi. \ onne 
hecan hi Lentaupi. f pynbon healp hopp 3 healp men. popfton be 
hi on hoppe peohtan ne gepapon a&p pa ; * 



X. 

JEp paem tSe Romebuph getimbpeb pa&pe peopep hunb pmtpan 
3 hunb-eahtatigum. Vepogep Ggypta eynmg pa&p pmnenbe on 
puft ba&le Spam. oS pe him pe ma&pta ba&l peapS unbepfteobeb. 
•3 he Vepogep Ggypta cynmg pa&p pySban mib pypbe papenbe on 
8ciSSie on pa nopS baelap. 3 hip a&penbpacan bepopan apenbe to 
pa&pe Seobe. 3 him untpeogenbhee p eegan het. •}) hi obep pcolbon. 
obfte f lanb a&t him alypan. oSSe he hi polbe mib gepeohte pop- 
bon 3 pophepgian;- py him pa gepcabpiphce anbpypbon 3 
cpa&bon. f hit gemahlic pa&pe 3 unpihthc. f ppa opepplenceb 
cynmg pceolbe pmnan on ppa eapm pole ppa hi paepon. hetan 
him peah f anbpypbe pecgan. f him leoppe pa&pe yift hme to 
peohtanne. ponne gapol to gylbenne '. • Pi f gela&pton ppa. 3 
pona bone cynmgc geplymbon mib hip polce. 3 him a&ptep pol- 
gienbe psepon. 3 ealle Ggypta apepton. butan Sa&m pen-lanbum 
anan. 3 pa hi hampeapb penbon. be peptan pa&pe ea Guppate. 
ealle Spiam hy genybbon f hi him gapol gulbon. 3 Sa&p pa&pon 
pptyne geap ^ lanb hepgienbe 3 peptenbe. o3 hiopa pip him 
penbon a&penbpacan a&ptep. 3 him pa&bon. f hi oSep bybon. 
oftbe ham come. oftSe hi him polbon oSeppa pepa ceopan> 
pi }?a f lanb popleton. ■} him hampeapb pepbon ;• 
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IX. 

In the year six hundred and sixty before the foundation 
of Borne, happened that exceedingly great fight between the 
Cretans and Athenians, and the Cretans had a bloody victory, 
and they took all the noblest children of the Athenians, and 
gave them to the Minotaur to be eaten, which was half man 
half lion. In those days it was that the Lapithse and Thessa- 
lians warred with each other. "When the Lapithse saw the 
Thessalians fighting against them on horseback, they called 
them Centaurs, that is half horse half man ; because they 
had never before seen fighting on horseback. 



Four hundred and eighty years before the building of 
Home, Vesoges, king of Egypt, carried on a war in the south 
part of Asia, till most of it was subjected to him ; and he, 
Vesoges, king of Egypt, afterwards marched with an army 
into the north parts, into Scythia, and sent his ambassadors 
before him to that nation, and commanded them to say un- 
equivocally, that they should either redeem that land from 
him, or he would ruin and desolate them with war. They 
thereupon discreetly answered him, and said, that it was 
wicked and unjust, that so highly exalted a king should 
make war on so poor a nation as they were. They, how- 
ever, bade that answer to be given him : that it was more 
agreeable to them to fight against him than to pay him tri- 
bute. That they made good, and soon put the king with his 
people to flight ; and pursued him and laid all Egypt waste, 
except the fen-lands alone. And as they returned home- 
wards, on the west of the river Euphrates, they compelled 
all Asia to pay tribute to them, and they were there plunder- 
ing and ravaging that country for fifteen years, till their wives 
sent messengers after them, and said to them that they must 
do one or the other, either return home, or they would choose 
other husbands. They then left that country and went home- 
wards. 
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On f a&pe ylcan fcibe pupbon tpegen a&$elmgap aplymbe of 
8cifl$ian. Pleniup 3 Scolopetiup paepan hatene. 3 gepopan ^ 
lanb. "3 gebubon betpeoh tappabociam 3 Pontum. neali f a&pe 
la&ppan Spam. -3 $a&p pmnenbe pa&pon. oS'p hi him f a&p eapb 
genamon. "3 hi f a&p. a&pcep hpa&bhee tibe. ppam f a&m lanbleobum 
ouph peapa opplegene pupbon > Da pupbon hiopa pip ppa 
papige on hiopa mobe. 3 ppa ppiolice gebpepeb. a&goep ge Sapa 
a&Selmga pip. ge f apa oSeppa manna, Se mib him opplegene 
pa&pan. f hi paepna naman. to f on f hi heopa pepap ppecan 
Sohtan. 3 hi fa hpa&bhee a&ptep f a&m opplogon ealle fa pa&prieb- 
menn ]>e him on neapepte pa&pon *. • FopSon hy bybon ppa f e 
hi polbon f a&t pa oope pip paepan empapige heom. f hy pyflftan 
on him pultum ha&pbon. f hi ma meahton hypa pejiap ppecan ; •„ 
pi fa fa pip ealle togaebepe gecypbon. 3 on f aet pole pmnenbe 
pa&pon. 3 fa pa&pneb-men pleanbe. 0$ hi f a&p lanbep ha&pbon 
mycel on hiopa anpealbe ; • Da unbep "Seem gepmne. hi gena- 
mon ppitS pl5 fta pa&pneb-men .* • SySoan pa&p hiopa Seap. f hi 
a&lce geape ymbe tpelp mona^ topomne pepbon. "3 f a&p Sonne 
beapn aptpynbon. ept Sonne fa pip heopa beapn kenbon. Sonne 
pebbon hi fa ma&ben-cilb. "j plogon fahype-cilb. *} Sa&m ma&ben- 
cilban hi poptenbon f ppyfpe bpeopt popan. f hit peaxan ne 
pceolbe. f hi ha&pban f y ptpengpan pcyte. popSon hi mon het 
on Epeacipc !Smazonap. f lp on Gnglipc poptenbe ; • piopa tpa 
pa&pan heopa cpena. GDappepia 3 Lampiba pa&pan hatene. hy 
heopa hepe on tpa toba&lbon. oftep a&t ham beon. hiopa lanb to 
healbenne. oSep ut-papan to pmnanne * • Py pySSan geeobon 
(Bupopam "3 Kpiam Sone ma&ptan ba&l. 3 getimbpebon Gppepum 
Sa buph. "3 monige dftjie on fa&pe la&ppan Xpiam. 3 piSSan 
hiopa hepep f one ma&ptan ba&l ham penbon mib hiopa hepe- 
hy$e. "3 Sone oSepne ba&l f a&p leton. f lanb to healbenne ; • 
Da&p peapS GDappepia pio cpen opplagen. 3 mycel f a&p hepep f e 
mib hype ba&ptan pa&p .' • Da&p peapS hype bohtop cpen. 8mope. 
pio ylce cpen Smope. to-eacan hype hpa&tpcype 3 hype moni- 
pealbum bu^uSum. hype lip geenbobe on ma&^Shabe ; • 

On f a&m ba^um pa&p ppa mycel eje ppam f a&m pipmannum. 
f Gupope ne Spia ne ealle fa neah Seoba ne mihtan aSencan 
ne aepa&pcan. hu hy him piSptanban mihtan a&pSon hi jecupon 
6pcol Sone ent. f he hi pceolbe mib eallan tpeaca cpa&ptum 
beppican. "3 Seah ne boppte he geneSan f he hi mib pyp^ e S e ~ 
pope. a&p he ongan mib Epeaca pcypum. f e mon Dulmumip 
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At that same time two princes were\ expelled from Seythia, 
their names were Plenus and Scolopythus, and. proceeded to 
and ruled the country between Cappadoeia and Pontus, near 
to the Lesser Asia, and ;there carried on war till they took 
their habitation there, and there in a short time were slain 
by the country people by treachery. Then were their wives 
so sorrowful in their minds, and so afflicted, both the wives 
of the two princes, as well as of the other men who were slain 
with them, that they took arms to avenge their husbands, 
and soon afterwards killed all the males nearest to them. 
They did so, because they would that the other wives should 
be as sorry as they, that they might then have support in 
them, that they might better avenge their husbands. All 
these wives then combined together, and carried on the war 
against the people and slew the males of the country, until 
they had much of the country in their power. Then during 
the war, they made peace with the males. Afterwards it was 
their custom every year or twelve month to come together, 
and there then to beget children. Then, when the women 
had brought forth, their children, they fed the maiden-children, 
and slew the male children ; and of the maiden-children they 
burned off the right breast, that it might not grow, that they 
might have the stronger shooting power ; therefore they were 
called in Greek, Amazonas, that is English turned 1 . Two of 
these were their queens; their names were Marpesia and 
Lampedo. They divided their army into two ; one [part] to 
be at home to defend the land, the other to go out to war. 
They afterwards overran the greatest part of Europe and 
Asia, and built the city of Ephesus, and many others in the 
Lesser Asia, and afterwards sent home the greater part of 
their army, with their booty, and left the other part there, 
to keep possession of the country. There was the queen 
Marpesia slain, and many of the army that remained behind 
with her. Then was queen her daughter, Sinope, that same 
Queen Sinope, who in addition to her bravery and manifold 
virtues, ended her life in maidenhood. 

In those days there was so great dread from those women, 
that neither Europe, nor Asia, nor all the nations near could 
devise or resolve how they might withstand them, till they 
chose the giant Hercules, to overreach them with every kind 
of Grecian cunning. And yet he durst not venture to in- 
vade them with an army before he had commenced with 
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hset. f e man pecg<5 f an pcip msege an Supenb manna 1 . 3 (5a 
mhtep on ungeappe hi on beptael. 3 hi ppiSe popploh 3 popbybe. 
3 hpaef epe ne meahte hi f>s&j* lanbep bena&man ; • On Saem 
bagum f a&p pa&pan tpa cpena. fa paepan geppeoptpa. Snthiopa 
3 Opithia. 3 f aep peapS Opithia gepangen ; • iEptep hype p engc 
to f a&m pice Penthepilia. pio on f a&m Tpoianipcan gepeohte ppiSe 
ma&pe gepeapS .' • 

pit lp pconblic. cpa&S Opopiup. ymb ppyle to pppecanne. 
hpylc hit fa pa&p. fa ppa eapme pipmen [3 ppa elSeobge haep- 
bon gegan f one epaeptgeptan ba&l. 3 J>a hpateptan men eallep 
j?ipep mibbangeapbep. f aet pa&p Spiam 3 Gupope pel popneah 
mib-ealle apuppon. 3 ealba ceaptpa. 3 ealb bepig topuppon. 3 
asptep Sam hie bybon a&gSep ge cyninga picu paecan. ge mpe 
ceaptpa timbpebon. 3 ealle fa popolb on hiopa agen pill on- 
penbenbe pa&pon polneah 0. pmtpa. 3 ppa gepunobe men 
paepon a&lcep bpocep. f aette hie hit polneah to nanum lafte 
na&pbon. faatte hie 3 ] hy ppa tmtpegebon. 3 nu fa Eotan 
comon op fam hpateptan mannan Iiepmania. fe a&gSep 
ge Pippup pe peSa Epeaca cynmgc. ge Slexanbep. ge Iulmp 
pe cpaeptiga capepe. hie alle ppam him onbpebon. f hi hi 
mib gepeohte pohte 3 ;- pu ungemetlice ge Rompape be- 
mupcniaS 3 bepppecaS. f aet eop nu pypp pie on fypan cpipten- 
bome. f onne f gem Seobum fa psepe. popSon fa Eotan eop hpon 
opephepgoban. 3 eoppe buph abpa&con. 3 eoy eji peape opplogan. 
3 pop hiopa cpa&ptum 3 pop hiopa hpa&tpcype eoppa pelppa 
anpalbep eoppep unSancep habban mihcan. f e nu luptlice pib- 
pumep ppiSep. 3 pumne ba&l lanbep a&t eop bibbenbe pynbon. 
to Son f hi eop on pultume beon moton. 3 hit a&p Sypan genoh 
a&metig la&g 3 genoh pepte. 3 ge hip nane note naepbon ; • pu 
blmblice monige f eoba pppecaS ymb Sone cpiptenbom. f hit 
nu pyppe py f onne hit a&p paepe. f hi nellaS geftencan. oSSe ne 
cunnan. hpa&p hit gepupbe a&p Sa&m cpij*tenbome. f a&nig <5eob 
oSpe hype pillum ppiSep ba&be. buton hype Seapp pa&pe. oSSe 
hpa&p a&nig fteob set oftjie myhte ppiS begitan. oSSe mib golbe. 
oSSe mib peolppe. oSSe mib a&nijan peo. butan hi him unbep- 
Seobeb pa&pe ;• 5?c pySSan Epipt gebopen paep. fe eallep mib- 
bangeapbep lp pibb 3 ppiS. nalep f an f men hi mihtan alypan 
mib peo op Seopbome. ac eac Seoba him betpeonan. butan Seop- 
bome. gepibpume pa&pon * • Nu pene ge hpylce pibbe fa pepap 
hsepbon a&p Ssem cpiptenbome. f onne hiopa pip ppa momgpealb 
ypel bonbe pa&pon on Sypan mibbangeapbe '. • 
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those Grecian ships, which are called dulmuns 1 , of which it 
is said that one ship may contain a thousand men, and then 
stole upon them in the night unawares, and slew and de- 
stroyed vast numbers of them ; and yet he could not take the 
country from them. In those days there were two queens, 
who were sisters, Antiope and Orithyia, and Orithyia was 
taken prisoner. After her Penthesilea succeeded to the king- 
dom/ who gained great glory in the Trojan war. 

It is shameful, says Orosius, to speak about such [a state 
of things] as was, when such miserable women [and so 
foreign] had subdued the most powerful part and the bravest 
men of all this earth : that was, Asia and Europe they well 
nigh totally prostrated, and destroyed old cities and old towns ; 
and after that they sought royal realms, and built new cities, 
and turned the whole world according to their will, for very 
near one hundred years, and so accustomed men were to 
every calamity, that they almost accounted it no evil that 
they so tormented them. And now the Goths came from the 
bravest men of Germany, of whom Pyrrhus, the fierce king of 
Greece, and Alexander, and the powerful Julius, all stood 
in dread, lest they should seek them in warfare. How 
immoderately ye Romans murmur, and complain that ye are 
now worse in this Christianity than those Gentiles were ; 
because the Goths have plundered you a little, and taken 
. your city, and slain a few of you ; and by their crafts and 
bravery might have had dominion over you in your own de- 
spite ; who now ardently pray you for a tranquil peace, and 
some portion of land, that they be of aid to you ; which 
land previously lay sufficiently unoccupied and sufficiently 
waste, and ye had no enjoyment of it. How blindly many 
people speak about Christianity : that it is worse now than 
it was before, and will not or cannot call to mind where it 
happened before Christianity, that any nation voluntarily 
sued another for peace, without having need of it, or where 
any nation could obtain peace from another, either with gold 
or with silver, or with any money, without being subjected 
to it. But since Christ was born, who is the peace and love 
of all the earth, not only might men redeem themselves from 
thraldom with money, but nations also were at peace with 
each other, without slavery. ~Now, think what peace men 
had before Christianity, when their women did so much evil 
on this earth. 
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XL 

JEp. fem pe Romebuph getimbpeb paepe peopep liunb pmtpi, 
3 ppitig pmfcpa. gepeapo" ^ !Mexanbep. Ppiamipep punu. Seef 
cynmgep op Tjioiana Saepe bypig. genam paep cynmgep pip 
COonelaup. op Laecebemonia. Ejieaca bypig. Glena ; • Ymb hi 
peapS f maepe gepm 3 fa miclan gepeoht. Epeaca j Tpoiana. 
ppa paee Epeacap haepbon M. pcipa papa miclena bulmuna. 3 
him betpeonum geppopan. f hi naeppe nolban on cySoe cuman. 
aep hi heopa teonan geppaecon. j hi fa tyn geap ymb Sa buph 
j-ictenbe paepon 3 peohfcenbe *. • ppa lp f apimau maege hpaefc 
paep moncynnep poppeapb* on aegope hanb ? f Omepup pe pcop 
ppeotohcopt paebe. popSon nip me paep peapp. cpaeS Opopiup. 
co pecgenne. popoon hit langpim lp 3 eac monegum cuS [ • 
Deah ppa hpilcne mon ppa lypta f pitan. paebe on hip bocum 
hpilc ungetima 3 hpilce cibepnefpa. aegbep ge on mon-plyhtan. 
ge on hungpe. ge on pcib-gebpyce. ge on miphcpe poppceapunge. 
ppa mon on ppellum pegft ; • 

Da pole him becpeonum pulle tyn pmtep fa gepmn ppecenbe 
paepon. geSence Sonne oapa tiba. 3 nu oyppa. hpaeftep him bee 
lician ! • 

Da pona op Sam gepeohte paep oSep aeptep-pylgenbe. Gneap 
mib hip pypbe pop op paem Tpoianipcan gepeohte m Italiam. f 
maeg man eac on bocum pceapian. hu manega gepmn 3 hu 
manega gepeoht he paep bpeogenbe paep * • 



XII. 

JEp. Seem pe Romebuph getimbpeb paepe peopep 3 pyxtig 
pmtpa. picpabe SapSanapolup ye cynmg m Xppipia. paep Nmup 
pe cynmg aepept picpabe. -j SapSanapolup paep pe piSmepta 
cynmge. pe on <5aem lanbe picpobe ] • pe paep ppiSe pupSumhc 
man -j hnepchc. 3 fpySe ppaene. ppa f he ppiSop lupabe pipa ge- 
baepa ponne paepneb-manna ; • Daet pa onpunbe Spbatup hip 
ealbopman. pe he gepet haepbe opep GDeSap f lanb. he ongan 
pippan mib pam polce pe he opep paep. hu he hme beppican mihte. 
3 appeon him ppam ealle pa pe he onbpeb f him on pylpte beon 
polbon".- Da pe cynmg ty onpunbe. paet him man geppicen 
haepbe. he pa hme pylpne popbaepnbe. 3 pySSan haepbon GOaeSe 
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XL 



Pour hundred and thirty years before the building of 
Borne, it happened that Alexander, son of Priam, king of 
the city of Troy, took Helen, the wife of Menelaus, king of 
Lacedaemon, a Greek city. For her was that long war and 
those great battles between the Greeks and Trojans, such 
that the Greeks had a thousand ships of those great dulmuns, 
and had sworn among them that they would never return to 
their country ere they had avenged their wrongs ; and they 
were ten years investing the city, and fighting. "Who is there 
that can number the human beings that perished on each 
side ? as Homer the poet has most manifestly said : there- 
fore, says Orosius, there is no need for me to say it, because 
it is long, and also known to many ; though whoever desires 
to know it, let him read in his books what mishaps and what 
sacrifices, either by slaughter, or by hunger, or by shipwrecks, 
and by various vicissitudes, as it is said in histories. 

These nations continued at war between them for full ten 
years. [Let any one] think then of those times, and now of 
these, which he likes best. 

Immediately after that war another ensued. Eneas with 
his army went from the Trojan war to Italy. It may also be 
seen in books, how many wars and how many battles he was 
there engaged in, 

XII. 

Sixty-four years before Eome was built, King Sardanapalus 
reigned in Assyria, where King Mnus had first ruled, and 
Sardanapulus was the last king that reigned in that land. 
He was a very wonderful man, very effeminate, and very libi- 
dinous, so that he more loved the manners of women than 
of men. "When his viceroy Arbaces, whom he had set over 
the land of the Medes, found this, he began to plot with the 
people, over whom he was, how he might deceive him and 
entice from him all those who he feared would be a support 
to him. When the king found that he had been deceived, 
he burned himself, and the Medes then had sway over the 
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onpalb opep Sppipie ; • pit lp unySe to pecgenne hu manega 
gepm pySSan pa&pan betuhx GOaeoum. 3 Ealbeum. 3 SciSthan. 
ac f aet mon ma&g pitan. f onne ppa opepma&thcu picu onptypebe 
paepon. liu manige mippenlice mon-cpealmap on fam gepmne 
gepupbon ] • 

iEptep Saem picpabe Fpaoptep pe cynmgc m GQeSen. septep 
Sa&m Fpaojite picpobe Dioclep. pe GOa&Sa pice ppiSe gemiclabe. 
a&ptep Sam Diocle peng Sptiai to pice, pe na&pbe na&nne jmnu. 
ac he nam hip nepan him to puna op Peppan f a&pe Seobe. Eipup 
pa&p haten. pe fa mib Son f e he gepeox. him fa opSmcenbum 3 
f am Peppeum. ^ hi on hip eamep anpalbe pa&pon. 3 on Sapa 
GOefta. ac 1 hi gepm uphopon [ • pe fa Sptiai pe cyngc beoohte 
ppiSopt to Sppellep hip ealbepmen. f he mib hyp cpa&pte hip 
nepan mib gepeohte pioptobe. popSon f e pe cyngc ne gemunbe 
papa manegpa teonena. f e hiopa aegSep oopum on a&p-bagum 
gebybe. 3 hu pe cynmgc het hyp punu opplean. 3 hyne pySSaii 
Saem pa&bep to mete gegyppan " • Dean hiopa gepmn fa ge- 
pemeb paepe. he fa pe ealbepman mib pypbe pop ongean f a&m 
Peppeum. 3 pona f a&p polcep Sone ma&ptan ba&l pleonbe mib-ealle 
p opla&bbe. 3 mib peappe Ssem Peppeo cynmge on anpalb gebybe. 
3 on f am gepeohte GOa&Sa epaept 3 hiopa buguS gepeol ; • Da 
pe cymng f pacn onpunbe. f e pe ealbepman piS hme gebon 
ha&pbe. he Sean gegabepobe f one pultum f e he fa mihte. "j piS 
f am nepan pypb gela&bbe. 3 he Eipup. Peppa cynmgc. ha&pbe 
fpibban ba&l hyp pypbe baeptan him. on f gepab. gip a&nig pa&pe 
f e pyppluge 2 f e on f a&m gepeohte pa&p. f onne to f a&m polce fe 
f aep ba&ptan pa^p. 1 }? hme mon ploge ppa paoe ppa mon hiopa pynb 
polbe *. • Da f eah-hpa&f epe gebypebe him. f hi hpa&t-hpapa ge- 
bugan to pleonne. hi fa hiopa pip him ongean ypnenbe hy ppiSe 
copn pypbon. 3 ahpebon. gip hi peohtan ne bopptan. hpibep 
hi pleon polbon. f hi oSep genep na&pbon. buton hi on hypa 
pipa hpip gepiten ; • pi fa hpaebhce. a&ptep Saem Se fa pip hi 
ppa peanblice gepa&ht haepbon. gepenbon ept ongean Sone cynmg. 
j ealne hyp hepe geplymbon. 3 hme pylpne gepengon ; • pe f a 
Eipup ageap Saem cynmge. hyp eame. ealle fa ape f e he aep 
haepbe. butan f he cyngc naape. 3 he f a&t pa&p eall poppaeenbe. 
popSon f e him Sppellap pe ealbopman a&p to beppice peapft 
mib hip agenpe f eobe. ac him Eipup hip nepa gepealbe Ipcaniam 
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Assyrians. It is not easy to say how many wars there were 
afterwards between the Medes, and Chaldeans, and Scy- 
thians ; but any one may easily know that, when such im- 
mense kingdoms were excited, how many various slaughters 
happened in that warfare. 

, After this, King Phraortes reigned in Media ; after Phra- 
ortes, Deioces reigned, who greatly increased the empire of 
the 'Medea ; after Deioces, Astyages succeeded to the kingdom^ 
who had no son, but he adopted his nephew, called Cyrus, a 
Persian by nation, who, when he grew up, both he and the 
Persians taking it ill that they were under the dominion of 
his uncle and the Medes, raised up a war. King Astyages 
then chiefly bethought him of Harpagus, his general* that 
he with his power might withstand his nephew in war ; for 
the king did not remember the wrongs which one had 
formerly done to the other ; and how the king had com- 
manded his son to be slain, and afterwards to be prepared 
as food for his father. Though their enmity was then 
appeased, he, the general, having gone with an army 
against the Persians, soon taking to flight, completely be- 
trayed the greater portion of the people, and treacherously 
delivered them into the power of the Persian king, and 
in that battle the power and valour of the Medes fell. 
When the king discovered the guile that the general had 
used against him, he, nevertheless, collected what force he 
could, and led his army against his nephew. And Cyrus, 
king of Persia, had a third part of his army behind him, 
in order that, if any one fled who was in the battle, 
towards the people that were behind, they should slay 
him as readily as they wo^ld their enemies. When, never- 
theless, it happened that they inclined somewhat to flee, their 
wives, running towards them, were highly incensed, and 
asked, if they durst not fight, whither they would flee ; that 
they had no other place of refuge, unless they would pass 
into the wombs of their wives. They then quickly, after 
their wives had so reproachfully addressed them," turned 
agaht against the king, and put to. flight all his army, and 
took himself prisoner. Cyrus then gave up to the king, his 
uncle, all the possessions he had previously had, except that 
he was not [longer] king ; and he renounced all that, be- 
cause his general, Harpagus, had deceived him with his own 
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Sa peobe on anpalb to habbenne \* Da&p peapS GOaeSe onpalb 
geenbob. ac Lipup mib Peppeum Co fa&m anpalbe peng. ac ]?a 
bypig. J>e on monegum ]> eobum GDa&Sum sep gapol gulbon. pup- 
bon Eipupe to monegum gepeohtum .* • 

On Saem bagum pilnabe pum eeSelmge to picpianne m Sp- 
gentme paepe }>eobe. Falopep pa&p haten. lie paep op Sicilia Ssem 
lanbe. 3 mib uhgemethcpe pmunge he pg&p f pole epilmenbe! 
to Son f hi him anbugon ;• Da paep ]?sep pum ap-geotepe. p6 
mihte bon mippenlica anlicneppa. he Sa pe geotepe gebeab Saem 
a&Selmge. popSon }>e he him cpeman pohte. f he him set psepe 
pmunge pylptan polbe. J?e he pa&rn polce bonbe pa&p. he Sa ppa 
bybe. 3 gepeophte anep peappep anhcneppe op ape. to Son ponne 
hit hat psepe. 3 mon J>a eapman men on mnan bon polbe. hu 
pe hlyn ma&pt pa&pe. Sonne hi past pupl j>a&p on Jpopienbe 
pa&pon. 3 eac paet pe aeSelmgc aegSep haepbe ge hip plegan ge 
hip gepill. fonne he papa manna tmtpego opephypbe ; • Da 
J?set pa onhset pa&p. 3 eall gebon ppa pe geotepe pa&m a&Selmge 
3&p behet. pe aeSelmgc f pa pceapobe -3 cpa&S. pa&t Sa&m peopce 
nanum men a&p ne gepipe bet to panbienne ponne Jam pyphtan 
pe hit pophte. het hme fa niman. 3 p aepon bepcupan ; • Fop 
hpi beppicaS nu men pap cpiptenan tiba.' 3 pecgaS -J) nu pyppan 
tiba pyn ponne pa pa&pan. pa peah hpa pa&pe mib pam cynmgum 
on hiopa gepill ypel bonbe. f hi ppa-Seah set him ne meahton 
mib py nane ape pmban ? ]nu cymngap. 3 capepap. peah hpa 
piS hiopa piUan gegylte. hi Seah pop Hobey lupan. be pajp gyltep 
ma&Se. popgipneppe boS ] • 



XIII. 

iEp Sam p e Romebuph getimbpeb pa&pe ppitig pmtpa. psep 
paet Pelopenpium. 3 Schenientium. Epeaca peoba. mib eallum 
hiopa cpaeptum him betpeonum pmnenbe paepon. j hi to Son 
ppiSe popplegene pupbon on a&gppe hanb. ty heopa peape to lape 
pupbon ] • On pa&pe ylcan cibe. paepan ept oSpe piSe pa pipmen 
pmnenbe on Spiam pe a&p on SciSSian pa&pan. 3 hi ppySe apeptan 
•3 pophepgoban ; . 
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people ; but Cyrus, his nephew, gave him to rule over the. 
land of Hyrcania. Then was ended the power of the Medes, 
and Cyrus, with the Persians, succeeded to the sovereignty ; 
but the cities, which, in many countries, previously had paid 
tribute to the Medes, cost Cyrus many wars. 

In those days a certain prince aspired to reign in the 
country of Agrigentum, who was named Phalaris ; he was of 
the land of Sicily, and destroyed the pedple~with unheard-of 
torments in order to make them submit to him. There was 
at that time a brass-founder there who could make various 
likenesses, and this founder offered to the prince, thinking to 
please him, that he would assist him in the torments he was 
inflicting on the people. And he did so, and wrought in 
brass the likeness of a bull, in order that when it was hot, 
and when the miserable men were thrown into it, [he might 
hear] how great the cry would be, when they were suffering 
torment in it, and also that the prince might have both his di- 
version and his will, when he heard the torments of the men. 
When it was heated, and all done as the founder had previously 
directed the prince, the prince looked at it, and said, That no 
one was better fitted first to make trial of the work than the 
workman who made it. He ordered him then to be seized, 
s and shoved into it. Why do men now complain of these 
Christian times, and say that now times are worse than those 
were ; when, although any one were with those kings doing 
evil at their desire, they might not yet find any mercy from 
them ? And now, kings and emperors, though any one sin 
against their will, yet, for love of G-od, grant forgiveness ac- 
cording to the degree of guilt. 



XIII. 

Thirty years before the building of Eome, it was that the 
Peloponnesians and Athenians, nations of Greece, carried on 
war with each other with all their powers, and so many were 
slain on each side, that few of them remained. At the same 
time the women, who were formerly in Scythia, again, a 
second time, made war on Asia, and greatly laid it waste and 
ravaged it. 
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XIV. 

Mji Ssem fe Romebuph getimbpeb paepe tpentigum pmtjium. 
Laecebemome -3 GOepiane. Epeaca leobe. him betpeonum pm- 
nenbe paepan tpenti pmtpa. popoon GOepiane nolbon f Laece- 
bemonia maegben-men mib hiopa opppeben. 3 hiopa gobum 
onpaegben ; • Da aet nyhptan hi haepbon getogen eall Epeaca 
pole to ]>aem gepmnum. J)a Laecebemoman bepaeton J»a buph 
GOaepe tyn pmtep. 3 aSap geppopan j? hi naeppe nolban aet ham 
cuman. aep hi J?aet ^eppecen haepbon ; • Da paebban hi him be- 
tpeonum. 3 cpaebon. f hi to paSe polbon pultumleape beon 
sec hiopa beapn-teamum. ]?a hi }>aep ppa lange ]> ohton to beonne. 
•] f mib hiopa pebbum gepaeptnob haepbon. 3 ^ hi hiopa peonbum 
bee bybe Sonne pypp '.- COib ]?am gecpaeban pa. paet pa ]?e aep 
set Saern aSum naepe. paet J>a ham gepenban. 3 be eallan hypa 
pipum beapn aptpynbe. 3 8a oope pittenbe paepan ymb Sa 
buph. oft J>e hi hy gepunnene haepbon. J?eah hi him lytle hpile 
gehyppume paepon \ • Sc gecupan him aenne pcop to cynmge op 
Sthenienpem. 3 ept mib pypbe popan piS J?a GOeppene ; • Da hi 
him genealaehton. ]?a getpeonobe hi hpaeSep hi pio 1 him mihte 1 ; • 
8e hiopa cynmg ongan $a pmgan. 3 gibbian. 3 mib J?am pcop- 
leo<5e hiopa mob ppme getpymebe. to J?on f hi cpaebon f hi 
GOepiana polce piSptanban mihten. heopa Seah pupbon peape to 
lape on aSpe hanb. 3 paet Epeaca pole pela geapa him be- 
tpeonan bpeogenbe paepon. aegSep ge op Laecebemoma. ge op 
GOepiane. ge op Boetium. ge op Sthenientium. 3 momge oSpa 
<5ioba co fam llcan gepmne gecugon ;• 

Nu ip hit pcoptlic ymbe paet gepaeb Jaet aep gepeapS aep 
Romebuph getimbpeb paepe. f paep ppam ppymfte mibban- 
^eapbep peopep oupenb pmtpa. 3 peopep hunb. 3 tpa 3 hunb- 
eahtatig. anb aeptep paem J?e hio ^etimbpeb y&y. pa&p upep 
Dpihtenep akennep ymb pypan hunb pmtpa 3 tyne [ • 

Pep enbaS pio popme boc. 3 ongmS pio a&ptepe.*- 
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Twenty years before the building of Rome, the Lacedae- 
monians and Messenians, Greek people, were at war with 
each other for twenty years ; because the Messenians would 
not permit the Spartan virgins to make offerings with theirs 
and sacrifice to their gods. "When at last they had drawn all 
the Grecian people into those wars, the Lacedaemonians be- 
sieged the town of Messena for ten years, and swore oaths, 
that they never would return home, till they had avenged it. 
Then they consulted together, and said, that they should 
very soon be helpless on the part of their families, as they 
thought of being there so long, and had bound themselves by 
their pledges, and that they were rather doing better for 
their enemies than worse. They determined, therefore, that 
those who were not at those oaths, should return home and 
beget children on all their wives, and the others should be- 
siege the town, till they had conquered it ; although they 
were but a little while obedient to them. But they chose 
them an Athenian poet for king, and again marched with an 
army against the Messenians. When they approached them, 
they doubted whether they could go against them. Their king 
then began to sing, and make verses, and with his poetry 
so greatly confirmed their courage, that they said they should 
be able to oppose the Messenians. Yet few were left on 
either side, and the Grecian nation suffered for many years 
among themselves, either from the Lacedaemonians, or the 
Messenians, or the Boeotians, or the Athenians, and drew 
many other nations into that same war. 

Now it has been shortly said, what happened before the 
building of Borne, that was from the beginning of the world 
four thousand four hundred and eighty-two years ; and after 
it had been built seven hundred and ten years, was the na- 
tivity of our Lord. 

Here ends the first book, and begins the second. 
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BOOK II. 



IE pene. cpa&8 Opopiup. pa&t nan pip man ne py. bufcan he 
genoh geape pifce. ^ Cob pone a&peptan man pihtne 3 gobne 
gepceop. *3 eall mancynn mib him *. • Hnb popfton pe he f 50b 
poplet. pe him gepealb paep. 3 pyppe geceap. hit £ob p^SSan 
langpumhce ppecenbe pa&p. a&pept on him pyluum. 3 pySpan on 
hip beapnan. geonb ealne "oypne mibbangeapb. mib monigpealb- 
um bpocum 3 gepmnum. ge eac pap eopftan pe ealle cpice 
pihta bi libbao\ ealle hype pa&ptmba&po he gelytlabe ;• Nu pe 
pitan f upe Dpihten up gepcop. pe pitan eac f he upe peccenb 
lp. 3 up mib pihthcan pmgan 1 lupaft ponne a&nig mon [ • Nu pe 
pitan ^ ealle anpalbap ppam him pynban. pe pitan eac pa&t ealle 
picu pynban ppam him. popfton ealle anpalbap op pice pynbon *• 
Nu he ftapa la&ppena pica peccenb lp. hu micle ppiSop pene pe 
f he opep fa mapan py. pe on ppa ungemethcum anpalbum 
picpeban ; • Sn pa&p Babylonicum. pa&p Nmup picpabe ; • pa&t 
o<5ep pa&p Epeaca. pa&p Slexanbep picpabe '.- ppibba pa&p 
Spppicanum. pa&p Phtolomeup picpebon;. 8e peopSa lp 
Romane. pe gyc picpenbe pmbon;- Dap peopep heapobhcu 
picu pmbon peopep enbap pypep mibbangeapbep. mib unapee- 
genbhcpe Erobep tacnunge ." • Daet Babylonicum pa&p f popme. 
~j on eaptepepbum ; • pa&t aeptepe pa&p f Epecipce. 3 on 
nopftepepbum ; • paet ftpibbe pa&p pa&t Spppicanum. 3 on 
puSepeapbum [ • pa&t people lp Romane. 3 on peptepeapbum * . 
Babylonipce f a&pepte. 3 Romane f piSmepte. hi pa&pan ppa pa&bep 
3 punu. ponne hi hiopa pillan motan pell pealban '. • pa&t Epe- 
cipce. 3 pa&t: Spppicampce. pa&pan ppa ppa hi him hyppumebon. 3 
him unbepfteobeb pa&pe.'- Baet ic pille eac gepcabpiphcop 
gepecgan. f hit man geopnop agytan maege \ • 

8e a&pepta cynmg pa&p Nmup haten. ppa pe a&p bepopan pa&ban. 
3 pa hme mon ploh. pa peng Samepamip hip cpen to pa&m 
pice. 3 g&timbpebe pa buph Babylonie. to Son f hio pa&pe 
heapb eallpa Spppia. 3 hit pela pmtpa pi$3an on paem ptob. 
o<5 ps&u Spbatup. GOeSa ealbopman. SapSanapolum. Babylonia 
cyningc. opploh l • Da peapt) Babylonia 3 Sppijua anpalb geenb- 
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I suppose, said Orosius, that there js no wise man but 
full well knows that God created the first man just and good, 
and all mankind with him ; and because he forsook the good 
which was given to him, and chose worse, God slowly avenged 
it, first on himself, and afterwards on his children, through- 
out all this world with manifold miseries and wars, yea, also 
of this earth, by which all living creatures live, he diminished 
the fruitfulness. Now we know that our Lord created us, 
we know also that he is our ruler, and with all righteous- 
ness loves us more than any man. JSTow we know that all 
powers are from him, we know also that all kingdoms are 
from him, because all powers are derived from a kingdom. 
Now he is the ruler of the smaller kingdoms, how much more 
may we think that he is over the greater, which ruled over 
such immense powers ? One was the Babylonian, where Mnus 
reigned ; the second was the Greek, where Alexander ruled ; 
the third was the African, where the Ptolemies ruled ; the 
fourth is the Eoman, who are still ruling. These four princi- 
pal empires are at the four ends of this earth by the ineffable 
dispensation of Grod. The Babylonian was the first and east- 
ward ; the second was the Grecian and to the northward ; the 
third was the African and to the southward ; the fourth is 
the Eoman and to the westward. The Babylonian the first, 
and the Eoman the last, were as father and son, when they 
could well command their will ; the Grecian and the African 
were as though they obeyed them and were subordinate to 
them. That I will also, more distinctly explain, that it may 
be the better understood. 

The first king was called Ninus, as we before said ; and 
when he was slain, Semiramis, his queen, succeeded to the 
kingdom, and built the city of Babylon, that it might be the 
capital of all Assyria ; and it so continued many years after, 
till Arbatus, a prefect of the Medes, slew Sardanapalus, king 
of Babvlon. Then was the power of the Babylonians and 

u2 
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ob. } gehpeapp on GOeoap ; • On paem ylcan geape pe pip paep. 
Ppocop. Numetopep paebep. ongan picpian m Italia paem lanbe. 
paep aept Romebuph getimbpeb peapS ; • 8e Pjiocop paep Nu- 
metopep paebep. 3 GQuliepep. -3 paap Siluian earn ; ., 810 kiluie 
pa&p Remupep mobop 3 Romulep. pe Romebuph getimbpebon .' • 
Da&t pille ic gecyftan. -j? pa picu op nanep mannep mihtum ppa 
gecpaeptgabe ne pupbon. ne pop nanpe pypbe butan ppam Eobep 
geptihtunge ; • 6alle ptaep-ppitepap pecgeaS. f Sppipia pice aet 
Nmupe begunne. 3 Romana pice set Ppocope begunne ; • Fpam 
paem aepeptan geape Nmupep picep. 0$ paet Babylonia buph 
getimbpeb paep. paepan peopep "3 pyxtig pmtpa. eac op paem ll- 
can geape $e Ppocop picpobe m Icalia paepan eac ppylce peopep 
3 pyxtig pmtpa. aep mon Romebuph getimbpebe .* • By ylcan 
geape. pe Romana pice peaxan ongan 3 mychan. on Ppocop 
baege. paep cynmgep. oy ylcan geape gepeol Babylonia. 3 eall 
Sppipia pice. "3 hiopa anpalb > iEptep Saem pe mon hiopa 
cynmgc opploh. Sapoanapolum. pifioan haepbon talbei pa lanb 
gebun on ppeobome. pe nyhpt paepe bypig paepon. peah OQefte 
haepbe pone anpalb opep hi. oSftaet Eipup. Peppa cynmg. picpian 
ongan. 3 ealle Babylonia apepte. 3 ealle Sppipie. 3 ealle GOeSe on 
Peppa anpalb gebybe. f pa ppa gelamp ty on paepe ylcan tibe. pe 
Babylonia peopbome onpeng ppam Eipupe paem cymnge. f Ro- 
mana alypeb peapt) op peopbome papa unpihtpipeptena cynmga. 
3 papa opepmobigeptena. pe mon het Tapcumie. 3 pa paet eapt- 
pice m Sppipia gepeoll. fa eac f pept-pice m Romana apap ; • 
Jjyt pceall ic. cpaeS Opopiup. manigpealbhcop pppecan pi^5 Sa pe 
pecgaS f pa anpalbap pyn op pypba maegenum gepopbene. nalep 
op Eobep geptihtunge ; • 

Pu emlice hit gelamp ymb p ap tpa heapob-picu. Sppipia "3 
Romana. ppa ppa pe aep paebon. f Nmup picpabe on pone eapt- 
pice tpa 3 piptig pmtpa. "3 aeptep him hip cpen. Samepamip. tpa 3 
peopeptig pmtpa. "3 on mibbepeapbum hype pice hio getimbpebe 
Babylonia pa buph \ • Fpam paem geape pe heo getimbpeb 
peapft. paep hype anpalb pupenb pmtpa 3 an hunb "3 pyxtig 3 
pulneah peopep. aep hio hype anpalbep benumen pupbe. 3 beppi- 
cen ppam Spbate. hypa agenum ealbopmen. "3 GOeSa kynmge. 
peah pySSan ymb pa buph lytle hpile ppeobom paepe butan an- 
palbe. ppa pe aep paebon. ppam Ealbei pam leobum. 3 ppa eac 
ppylce peap'S Romebuph ymb M. pmtpa. 3 an hunb -3 pyxtig -3 
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Assyrians ended, and devolved on the Medes. In that same 
year that this happened Procas, father of JNTumitor, began to 
reign in the land of Italy, where Rome was afterwards built. 
This Procas was the father of Numitor and Amulius, sfxxd 
was uncle to Silvia. Silvia was the mother of Eemus and 
Eomulus, who built Rome. That I will declare, that those 
kingdoms were not rendered so mighty by the powers of 
any man nor through any fate, but by G-od's dispensation. 
All historians say, that the Assyrian empire began with 
Ninus, and the Roman empire with Procas. Prom the first 
year of Mnus's empire till Babylon was built, were sixty- 
four years ; also from the same year that Procas reigned in 
Italy were likewise sixty-four years. before Eome was founded. 
That same year, in which the Roman empire began to flourish 
and increase, in the days of Procas the king, in that same 
year/ Babylon and all the Assyrian empire and their power 
fell. After their king Sardanapalus was slain, the Chaldeans 
had inhabited those lands in freedom which were nearest to 
the city, though the Medes had sway over them, till Cyrus, 
king of Persia, began to reign, and laid waste all Babylonia 
and all Assyria, and reduced all the Medes under the Persian 
power. It then so happened, that at the same time in 
which Babylonia received servitude from Cyrus, the Romans 
were delivered from servitude to their most unrighteous, 
and most proud kings, who were called Tarquins ; and when 
the east empire in Assyria fell, then also the west empire of 
the Romans arose. I shall yet, says Orosius, more fully speak 
against those who say that powers are from the influences of 
fate, not from the dispensation of GJ-od. 

How similarly it befel with regard to these two chief em- 
pires, the Assyrian and the Roman ! as we before said, that 
Ninus reigned in the east empire two and fifty years ; and 
after him his queen Semiramis two and forty years ; and in the 
middle of her reign she built the city of Babylon. Prom the 
year in which it was built, its empire continued nearly eleven 
hundred and sixty-four years, before it was deprived of its 
power and overthrown by Arbatus, their own prefect, and 
king of the Medes ; though afterwards, around the city, for 
a little while, there was freedom without dominion, as we 
before said, under the Chaldean nation. And so in like manner 
was Rome about a thousand one hundred and nearly four 
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pulneah peopep. f Gallpica. hipe ealbopman. 3 Erotona cynmg. 
hype anpalbep hi beniman polban. 3 hio hpsef epe onpealh on 
hijie onpalbe septep Saem f uphpunabe ; • peah &gpep ^yiT a 
bupga f uph Irobep bigelneppa f up getacnab pupbe. sepept Baby- 
lonia, f uph hype agenne ealbopman. fa he hype cynmgc beppac. 
ppa eac Roma, fa hi hipe agen ealbopman. 3 Irotona cynmg. hype 
anpalbep beniman polbon. hit f eah Cob pop hiopa cpiptenbome 
ne gef apobe. naf ep ne pop hiopa capepap. ne pop hypa pylppa. 
ac hi nu gyt pynb picpienbe. aegf ep ge mib hiopa cpiptenbomer 
ge mib hiopa anpalbe. ge mib hiopa capepan ; • ^ 

Dip ic pppece nu. popSa&m ]>e ic polbe f ]>a ongeaton f e fa 
tiba upep cpiptenbomep leahtpiaS. hpilc miltpung piftSan paep. 
pySSan pe cpiptenbom y&y. 3 hu manigpealb polbaepnep f sepe 
populbe s&p Sa&m paep. 3 eac 'p hi oncnapen hu gehmphce upe 
Irob on Saem aeppan tibum fa anpalbap 3 fa picu pette. pe ylca 
pef e gyt pettenbe lp. 3 penbenbe aelce anpalbap 3 x aelc pice to 
hip pillan. hu gelic angm fa tpa bypig ha&pbon. 3 hu gehce 
hiopa bagap paepan. aegf ep ge on Saem gobe. ge on <5aem ypele ; • 
Sc hiopa anpalba enbap psepan ppiSe ungehce. popfton f e Baby- 
lome nub momgpealbum unpihtum 3 pipen-luptum. mib hiopa 
eynmge. buton aelcpe hpeope. hbbenbe paepon. f hi hit nage- 
betan nolban. aepoon hi Ik>b mib f s&m mseptan bipmepe geeao'- 
mebbe. fa he hi aegppep benam. ge hiopa cynmgep. ge 
heopa anpalbep ; . Sc Romane mib hiopa cpiptenan cynmge 
Kobe f eopienbe paepan. f he him pop "Seem aegopep geufte. ge 
hiopa kynmgep. ge heopa anpalbep ; • Fopftaam magan hiopa 
pppaece gemetgian fa f e Saep cpiptenbomep piftepphtan pmb. 
S5 r F n y gemunan pillaS hiopa ylbpena unclaenneppa. 3 hiopa pol- 
gepmnan. 3 hiopa monigpealban unpibbe. 3 hiopa unmiltpunge. 
f e hi to Eobe haepbon. ge eac him pelpum betpeonum. f hi 
nane milbheoptneppe ouphteon ne mihtan. asuSon him pio 
bot op paem cpiptenbome com. f e hi nu ppiftopt taelaS ] • 

II. 

Ymb peopep hunb pmtpa. 3 ymb peopeptig. pa&p pe Tpoiana. 
Epeaca buph. apefteb paep. peapS Romebuph getimbpeb. ppam 
tpam gebpoopan. Remup ^ Romulup. "3 pafte aejxep oan. Ro- 
mulup hiopa angm geunclaenpobe mib hip bpoSop plege. 3 eac 
pySSan mib hip hipunge. 3 hip gepepena. hpylce bypena he f aep 
jxellenbe paep. mib f aem f e hi baeban 8abme fa buphpape. f hi 
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years, when Alaric, her count, and king of the Goths, would 
deprive her of her power, and yet she continued after that 
unbroken in her dominion. Although both of these cities, 
through God's secrets, were thus distinguished ; first Babylon 
by her own prefect, when he deceived her king, so also 
Borne, when her own count and king of the G-oths would 
deprive her of power ; yet God, on account of their Chris- 
tianity, would not permit it, not for their Caesars nor on their 
own account : but they are now yet ruling with their Chris- 
tianity and their power, and with their CsesarSr 

This I say now because I am desirous that those may un- 
derstand who inveigh against these times of our Christianity, 
what mercy there was after Christianity was, and how mani- 
fold was the world's calamity before that was ; and also that 
they may know how fitly our God in those early times 
established those dominions and those realms, the same who 
yet establishes them and turns every power and every realm 
to his will ; how like a beginning those two cities had, and 
how alike were their days, both in good and in evil : but 
the ends of their power, however, were very unlike ; for the 
Babylonians, with their manifold unrighteousnesses, and sin- 
ful lusts, together with their king, were living without any 
repentance, so that they would not amend before God had 
humbled them with the greatest ignominy, when he deprived 
them both of their king and their power. But the Bomans, 
with their Christian king, served God, so that he granted 
them both their king and their power. Therefore may those 
moderate their speech who are adversaries of Christianity, if 
they will recollect the uncleanness of their forefathers, and 
their calamitous wars, and their manifold dissensions, and 
their cruelty, which they had to God and also between them- 
selves, so that they would perform no mercy, before the atone- 
ment of Christianity came, which they now vehemently re- 
proach, 

II. 

About four hundred and forty years after the destruction 
of Troy, the Greek city, Borne was built by two brothers, 
Bemus and Bomulus, and Bomulus soon afterwards defiled 
their undertaking with his brother's slaughter, and also after- 
wards with the marriage of himself and his associates. "What 
examples he there set, when they asked the Sabine towns- 
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him geuSan heojia bohtpa him to pipum to haebbenne. 3 hi 
heom paepa bena poppypnbon. hi ppa-$eah hiojia unoancep mib 
ppicbome hi begeaton. mib paem pe hi baeban f hi him pylptan 
moptan. f hi hiopa gobum pe f8 blotan meahton. fa hi him 
paep getiftoban. pa haepban hi him to pipum. 3 hiopa paebepum 
ept agypan nolban ; • Ymb paet peapti ^ ma&pte gepm monig 
geap. otS pe hi popneah mib-ealle popjlegene 3 poppopbene 
ps&pan on aegpepe healpe. ^ hi mib nanum pmge ne mihtan 
gepemebe pypftan, aep ftapa Romana pip. mib hiopa cilbum. 
ypnenbe paepan gemang pam gepeohte. 3 hypa paebepum paapbn 
to potum peallenbe. *] bibbenbe ^ hi. pop Sapa cilba lupan. pa&p 
gepmnep pumne enbe gebyben' ; • 8pa peopolice 3 ppa milbehce 
paep Romebuph on ppuman gehalgob mib bpooop blobe. 3 mib 
ppeopa. 3 mib Romulupep eame Numetopep. pone he eac 
opploh. pa he cynmgc paep. 3 hym pylp pyftoan to paem pice 
pengc;. 

Dup gebletpobe Romulup Romana pice on ppuman. mib hip 
bpooop blobe pone peall. 3 mib oapa ppeopa blobe pa cypican. 
3 mib hif eamep blobe f pice. 3 plSoan hip agenne ppeop 
to beaoe beppac. fa he hme to him appeon. 3 him gehet *p he 
hip pice pift hme bselan polbe. 3 hme unbep paem opfloh ; • pe 
fta Romulup aeptep trypan unbeppeng Emmenpa gepmn. papa 
buphpapana. popSon pe he oa-gyt lytel lanb-pice haepbe. 
butan paepe bypig anpe'.- Fopoon pe Romulup 3 ealle 
Romepape oopum polcum unpeople psepon. popfton pe hi on 
cnihthabe pa&pan oopa manna nyblmgap ] • Da hi pa haepbon 
Emmenj*a pa buph ymbfeten. 3 paep mycelne hungep pohenbe 
paepan. pa gecpaeban hy. «J> him leoppe paepe. f hi on Saem 
ypmSum hiopa lip geenbabe. ponne hi paet gepmn popletan. 
ofifte ppi(5 genaman ; • pi paep pa pmnenbe paepan. 0$ hi Sa 
buph abpaecon. 3 aejztep paem pio 1 $a lanbleobe on aelce healpe. 
unablmnenhce pmnenbe paepan. oS hi paep ymbutan haep- 
bon monega bypig begitene '. • 

Sc pa cymngap. $e aeptep Romulupepicpeban. paepan popcuS- 
pan 3 eapgpan ponne he paepe. 3 paem polcum laopan 3 
ungecaefpan^ oftpaet Tapcumiuj*. pe pe s&p ymb pa&bon. pe 
hiopa eallpa ppacoSopt y&Y- a&gpep ge eapgoft. ge pps&nopt. ge 
opepmobigapt ; • Galle papa Romana yij:. pa pe he mihte. he 
to geligpe genybbe. 3 hip puna gepapobe. ^ he la&g mib Latmup 
pipe. Lucpetie hatte. Bputuyep fpeoptop. pa hi on Fypbe pse- 
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men to give them their daughters for wives, and they refused 
their prayer ; yet they got them against their will by treachery, 
whilst they intreated their assistance that they might the 
more easily sacrifice to their gods ; when they had complied 
with this, they took them for wives, and would not restore them 
to their fathers ! On account of that there was a very great 
war for many a year, until they were almost all slain and 
destroyed on either side, so that they could not by any means ' 
be reconciled, before the wives of the Romans with their 
children ran amongst the combatants, and fell at their fathers' 
feet, and intreated, that for love of their children they would 
put an end to the war. So worthily and so mildly was the 
city of Eome first hallowed with the blood of a brother and of 
their fathers-in-law, and of Romulus' s grandfather, Numitor, 
whom he also slew whilst he was king, and himself succeeded 
to the kingdom ! 

Thus did Romulus at first bless the empire o Rome : the 
wall with his brother's blood, and the temples with the blood of 
their fathers-in-law, and the kingdom with his grandfather's ; 
and afterwards treacherously put to death his own father-in- 
law, when he enticed him to him and promised to divide his 
kingdom with him, and under that [pretext] slew him. After 
this, Romulus made war against the Cseninenses, because he 
had as yet little land-dominion, but only the city. The Ro- 
mans were despised by other nations, because in their boy- 
hood they had been slaves to others. JSTow when they had 
besieged the town of Caenina, and were suffering greatly from 
hunger, they said that they had rather end their lives in 
those miseries, than abandon the war, or accept peace. They 
then continued the war there, till they took the town, and 
after that they warred incessantly with the people of the 
country on every side, till they had acquired many cities 
thereabout. ^ 

But the kings who reigned after Romulus, were more de- 
praved and wicked than he was, and more hateful and noxious 
to the people ; till Tarquin, of whom we have before spoken, 
who was the most detestable of them all, the most depraved, 
the most libidinous, the proudest. He debauched all the Ro- 
man women that he could, and allowed his son to lie with 
Collatinus's wife, named Lueretia, the sister of Brutus, 
while they were engaged in war, although they were the most 
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pon. feah lii Romana bpymupte pa&pon to fsem cynmge;- 
pio fa Lucpetie hy pylpe pop Saem acpealbe;- Da faet 
Latmup. hype yep. geahpobe. 3 Bputup. hype bpooop. fa 
popleton hi $a pypbe. J?e hi bepitan pceolban. 3 fa hi ham 
coman. fa abps&pbon hy segf ep S e J* 0116 c y nin S- 3 e ni f r unu - 
$e ealle fta J>e fsep cyne-eynnep pa&pan. op fty pice mib- 
ealie> Pirn pa Romane aeptep feam unbep-latteopap gepet- 
tan. fe hi Eonpulap heton. ^ hiopa pice heolbe. an geap. an 



III. 

JEptep <5eem f e Romebuph getimbpeb y&j tpa hunb pmtpa 
3 peopep. f a&t Bputup psep popma conpul ; • Romulup. hiopa 
popma cynmg. 3 Bputup. heopa popma conpul. pupbon emn 
peoe ] • Romulup ploh hip bpooop. 3 hip earn. 3 hip ppeop. 
Bputup ploh hip pip puna. "J hip pipep tpegen bpoopa. popftan 
f e hy pppaecon feet hit betepe paepe. fa&fcr Romane ept heopa 
cyne-cynne onpengon. ppa hy a&p haepbon. pop £am he hy het 
gebmban. 3 bepopan eallum f am polce mib bepman ppmgan. 3 
pyiStlan mib a&xum hypa heapob op-aceoppan ; • Tapcumup fa. 
fe s&p Romana cynmg psep. appeon Tupcea cynmg him on 
pultum. Poppenna j>d&y haten. f he f e eaS mihte pmnan -pi?) 
Bputupe. 3 piS eallum Romanum ; • pe f a Bputup gecpaao" 
anpig pi"S faene cynmg. embe heopa peonbpcipe. ac him 
Tapcumup oftepne Segn ongean penbe. Sppunpep. punu 
f aep opepmobigan. 3 heopa f a&p a&gf ep oftepne opploh ; • 
JEptep fam Poppenna 3 Tapcumup. fa cynmgap. embpa&tan 
Romebuph. 3 hy eac begeaton f a&p. gip OOutiup na&pe. an man 
op f a&pe bypig. he hy mib hip popbum geegpobe. ]>a hy lime 
gepengon ; • pa pmeban hy hme mib fam f a&t hy hip hanb 
ba&pnbon. anne pmgep 3 anne. 3 hme pecgan heton. hu 
pela f apa manna pa&pe. f e pi$ f am cynmge Tapcume ppiSopt 
piSpacen ha&pbe. /fa he f a&t pecgan nolbe. fa ahpobon hi hme. 
hu pela f a&p ppylcepa manna pa&pe ppylce he pa&p. fa pa&be he 
heom. fa&t faep pela fapa manna pa&pe. 3 eac geppopen 
ha&pbon fa&t hy oftep popleopan polban. oSSe heopa agen lip. 
oSSe Poppennep. f a&p cynmgep „* • Da feet fa Poppenna gehypbe. 
he fa&t petl 3 fa&t gepmn mib- ealle poplet. fe he s&p fpeo 
pmtep bpeogenbe ps&jr C • 
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illustrious of the Eomans [next] to the king 1 . Por this 
Lucretia then killed herself. "When Oollatinus, her hus- 
band, and Brutus, her brother, heard this, they left the 
army which they were appointed to command, and when 
they came home they drove both the king and his son, and 
all there who were of royal race, altogether from the king- 
dom. After this the Romans appointed under-leaders, whom 
they called Consuls, who should hold the government, one 
year one man. 

III. 

After that the city of Eome had been built two hundred- 
and four years, Brutus was the first consul. Eomulus, their 
first king, and Brutus, their first consul, were equally cruel. 
Eomulus slew his brother, and his grandfather, and his 
father-in-law ; Brutus slew his five sons and his wife's two 
brothers, because they said it would be better that the Eo- 
mans received their royal race again, as they had before. For 
this he ordered them to be bound and scourged with rods, 
before all the people, and then to have their heads cut off with 
axes. Tarquin then, who had before been king of the Eomans, 
induced the king of the Etruscans, named Porsena, to assist 
him, that he might the more easily make war against Brutus 
and against all the Eomans. Brutus then offered single 
combat against the king for their enmity ; but Tarquin sent 
against him another officer, Aruns the son of the proud 
[tyrant], and each of these there slew the other. After- 
wards the kings, Porsena and Tarquin, besieged Eome, and 
they would also have taken it, if it had not been for Mucius, 
a man of the city ; he terrified them with his words when they 
had taken him prisoner. They then tortured him by burning 
his hand, one finger after another, and commanded him to 
say how many men there were of those who had most strongly 
declared against king Tarquin. When he would not say 
that, they asked him how many of such men as he was there 
were ? Then said he to them, that there were many of those 
men, and who had also sworn either to lose their own lives, or 
to kill king Porsena. "When Porsena heard that, he aban- 
doned the siege, and the war . altogether, which he had been 
carrying on for three years. 
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JEptep Sam psep pset Sabmipce gepmn. 3 him Romana paet 
ppyfte onbpa&benbe paepon. 3 him gepetton. paet hypa an latteop 
psepe ponne hypa conpul. J>aene pe hy Tictatopep heton 1 . 3 hi 
mib J?am tictatope mycelne pige ha&pbon;* Mpceyi pam 
Romane betpux him pylpum. J>a pican menn 3 pa eapmpan. 
mycel gepmn up-ahopan. 3 him pa&t'to langpumpe ppace come, 
paep hi pe hpaSop ne gepemeb ne pupbon ; "• On pam bagum 
paepon pa maeptan ungetima on Romahum. aegpep ge on 
hungpe. ge on man-cpealme. unbep pam tpam conpulum. Tita 
1 Pubha hatton. rj hy heopa gepeohta pa hpile hy gepeptom 
peah hy paep hungpep 3 paep man-cpealmep ne mihtan. ac pa 
memgpealban ypm'oa J a pepi^an buph ppyfte bpocigenbe 
paepon;. iEp'oam pe peo pol geenbob paepe. Ueigentep 3 
€tpupci. J>a leoba. yi% Romanian gepmh up-ahopon. 3 piS fam 
tpam conpulum. GDapcupe 3 Imeape. 3 pa Romane him ongean 
popan. 3 heom betpeonum aSap geppopon. paet heopa nan nolbe 
ept eapb gepecan. butan hi pige hsepbon'.- Daep paepon 
Romane ppa ppyfte popplagene. peah hy pige haepbon. paet hypa 
an conpul. pe heom to lape peapS. popfoc paene tpmmphan. 
pe him man ongean bpohte. pa he hampeapb paep. 3 paebe paet 
hy haepbon bet gepyphte f him man mib heope ongean come, 
ponne mib tpmmphan *. • Daet hy tpmmphan heton. f paep 
ponne hy hpylc pole mib gepeohte opepcumen haepbon. p onne 
paep heopa peap. paet pceolbon ealle hypa penatap cuman 
ongean hypa conpulap. aepcep pam gepeohte. pyx mila ppam 
paepe bypig. mib cpaet-paene. mib golbe ^ mib gimptanum 
geppaetpebum. 3 hi pceolbon bpmgan peopep-petep. tpa hpite. 
ponne hi hampeapb popon. ponne pceolbon hypa penatap piban 
on cpaet-paenum piS-aeptan fam conprium. 3 pa menn bej:opan 
him bpypan gebunbene. pe paep gepangene paepon. paet heopa 
maepfta pceolbon pe ppymlicpan beon ; • Kc ponne hy hpylc 
pole butan gepeohte on hypa gepealb genybbon. ponne hy 
hampeapb paepon. ponne pceolbe him man bpmgan on^ean. op 
)>8&pe bypi^. cpaet-psen. pe peep mib peolppe ^e^ypeb. ^ aelcep 
cynnep peopep-petep peop an. heopa conpulum co maap'Sei- 
Daet pgep fonne tpiumpheum,.'- Romulup ^epette sepept 
manna penatum. fa&t pa&p an hunb manna. J?eah heopa a&ptep 
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IV. 

After that was the Sabine war, which the Romans greatly 
dreaded, and decreed that they would have one leader, who 
should be above their consul, whom they called a Dictator, and 
with that dictator they had a great victory. After this the 
Romans among themselves, the rich men and the poorer, . 
raised a great war, and which would have come to a length- 
ened vengeance, if they had not quickly been reconciled. In 
those days were the greatest misfortunes on the'Romans, both 
by famine and pestilence, under the two consuls, called Titus 
and Publius ; and they rested the while from their battles, 
though they could not from the hunger and the plague ; but 
these manifold miseries continued to afflict the distressed city. 
Before the pestilence was ended, the Yeientes and Etrusci 
raised up war against the Romans, and against the two con- 
suls, Marcus and Gneus ;• and the Romans marched against 
them, and swore oaths among themselves that none of them 
would again seek their country, unless they had victory. 
There were the Romans so terribly slaughtered, though they 
had the victory, that the one of their consuls who was left 
refused the triumph, which was brought to meet him, when 
he returned homewards, and said that they would have done 
better to have met him with lamentation than with a triumph. 
What they called a triumph, that was when they had over- 
come any people in war, it was then their custom that after 
the war all their senators should meet their consuls six 
miles from the city with a chariot, ornamented with gold 
and precious stones, and, should bring four-footed [cattle], 
two of them white, when they proceeded homewards : then 
should their senators ride in chariots behind the consuls, 
and drive before them the men that had been captured, 
that their glory might be the grander. But when they 
had reduced any nation under their power without fighting, 
when they were on their return home, then they were 
met by a chariot ornamented with silver, and one of every 
kind of four-footed cattle, in honour to their consuls. 
That then was a triumph. Romulus, first of men, esta- 
blished the senate, that was a hundred men, although after a 
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pyppte pa&pe f peo hunb [ • Da pa&pon pymble bmnan Rome- 
bypig pumgenbe. to San *j? hy heopa pa&b-f eahtepap pa&pon. 3 
conpulap petton. 3 f aet ealle Romane him hyppumebon. 3 f a&t 
hi bepipton eall f licgenbe peoh unbep anum hpope. f aet hi 
begeaton. oSSe on gapole. oftfte on hepgunge. ^ hy hit: pySftan 
mihton him eallum gema&nehce Co nytte gebon. fam f e f a&p 
buton f eopbome paapon ; • Da conpulap. f e on fam bagum 
f aat Sabmipce gepmn unbeppengon. f e man het eall hypa cynn 
Fabiane. popftan hit ealpa Romana s&nhcopt y&y ^ cpa&pt- 
egopt ; • Nu gyt to baege hit if on leooum pungen. hpylcne 
bemm hi Romanum gepeollan • . Gac f am manega ea pynbon 
be naman nemnebe. pop fam gepeohte. *) eac fa geata. f e hi 
ut op Romebypig to f am gepeohte pepbon. him man a gepceop 
fa naman f e hy gyt habbaS 1 ; • iEptep f am Romane cupon 
fpeo hunb cempena 3 pyx cempan. f pceolbon to anpige 
gangan pro ppa pela Sabma. 3 getpupebon f hi mib heopa 
cpa&ptum pceolbon pige gepeohtan. ac Sabmi. mib heopa 
peappum. hi ealle f a&p opplogon. butan anum. pe f laSppell a&t 
ham gebobobe .* • Na&p na on Romane anum. ac ppa hit on 
pceop-leooum pungen ip. f 9&t geonb ealne mibbangeapb pa&pe 
capu. 3 gepmn. 3 ege '. • 

Eipup. Peppa cynmg. fe pe a&p bepopan pa&bon. fa hpile 
fe Sabmi 3 Romane punnon on fam pept-bsele. fa hpile 
pann he s&gf ep ge on Scro^ige ge on Inbie. oS he ha&pbe 
ma&pt ealne fgene eapt-ba&l apept. 3 aeptep pam Fypbe 
gelaebbe to Babylonia. f e fa pelegpe ps&p f onne aanig oSep 
buph. ac hme Eanbep peo ea lange gelette f s&p opep-pa&pelbep. 
popSam fe fa&p pcipa ns&pon!* pa&t ip eallpa peppcpa 
paetepa mg&pt. butan Guppate ; . Da gebeotobe an hip f egena 
f he mib punbe fa ea opeppapan polbe mib tpam tyncenum. 
ac hme pe ptpeam popbpap ; . Da gebeotobe Eipup f he hip 
f egen on hype ppa geppecan polbe. fa he ppa gpam peapS on 
hip mobe. 3 pro fa ea gebolgen. f a&t hi mihton pipmenn be 
heopa cneope opeppaban. f aep heo aep y&y nygan mila bpab. 
f onne heo plebe paep ; • Pe f 8&t mib baebum gelaepte. *] hi 
up-poplet on peopep hunb ea. 3 on pyxtig ea. 3 py$$an mib hip 
pypbe f 8&p opeppop 3 s&ptep f am Guppate fa ea. peo ip ms&pt 
eallpa peppcpa ps&tepa. 3 ip ypnenbe ^uph mibbepeapbe Baby- 
lonian buph. he hy eac mib gebelpe on menije ea upp-poplet. 
^ py^^an mib eallum hip polce on f sepe ea-^anj. on fa buph 
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time there were three hundred of them. These always dwelt 
within the city of Rome, that they might be their counsellors, 
and appoint the consuls, and that all the Romans might obey 
them, and that they might have the care of all the treasure 
under one roof, which they got either by taxes or from plun- 
der, that they might afterwards employ it in common for the 
benefit of all who were not in a state of slavery. The consuls, 
who in those days undertook the Sabine war, were of the race, 
all of which were called the Fabian, because it was the most 
eminent of all the Romans, and the most strenuous. Now yet 
to this day it is sung in ballads what a loss they were to the 
Romans. Many rivers, too, are named after their name, on 
account of that contest, and also the gates, out of which they 
went from Rome to that war, have ever since borne the names 
which they yet have. After this the Romans chose three 
hundred and six champions, who should go to combat so many 
Sabines, trusting that they with their might would gain the 
victory ; but the Sabines, with their stratagems, slew them all 
save one, who announced the sad tidings at home. Not alone 
among the Romans, but, as it is sung in poems, throughout 
all the world, there was care, and war, and terror. 

Cyrus, the king of the Persians, as we before said, while 
the Sabines and Romans were warring in the west, was at 
the same time warring both in Scythia and in India, until 
he had laid waste almost all the eastern parts, and afterwards 
led an army to Babylon, which was then more opulent than 
any other city ; but the river Gyndes long prevented his 
crossing, because there were no ships there. That is of all 
fresh waters the greatest except the Euphrates. Then one 
of his officers declared that he would cross the river by swim- 
ming with two " tyncens," but the stream carried him away. 
Cyrus then threatened that he would so avenge his officer on 
it (as he was so exasperated in his mind and angry with the 
river), that women might wade over.it, [the water only reach- 
ing] to their knees, where it before was nine miles broad, when 
it was flood. That he made good by deeds, and drew it oft" 
in four hundred and sixty rivers, and then with his army 
crossed over, and afterwards the river Euphrates, which is the 
greatest of all fresh waters, and runs through the middle of 
the city of Babylon : this he also by digging drew off into 
many rivers, and afterwards with all his folk proceeded in 
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papenbe paep. 3 hi gepaehte;. Spa ungelypebhc if aenigum 
men -J? to pecganne. hu aenig man mihte ppylce buph 
gepypcan. ppylce F eo V&Y- o^e ept abpecan ; . 

NembpaS pe ent ongan aepept timbpian Babiloma. 3 Nmup 
p e cynmg aeptep him. 3 Samepamip hip cpen hi geenbabe aeptep 
him on mibbepepbum hype nice • • Seo buph paep getimbpab 
on pilbum lanbe. 3 on ppiSe emnum. 3 heo paep ppiSe paegep on 
Co locianne. 3 heo paep ppiSe pihte peopeppcyte. 3 paep peallep 
mycelnypp "3 paeptnypp lp ungelypebhc to pecgenne. f lp f he lp 
L. elna bpab. 3 II. hunb elna heah. 3 hip ymbgang lp hunb- 
peopantig mila. 3 peopeoan bael anpe mile. 3 he lp gepopht op 
tigelan. 3 op eopft-typepan. "J ymbutan pone peall lp peo maepta 
bie. on fam lp ypnenbe pe ungepothcopta ptpeam. 3 pifiutari 
Sam bice lp gepopht tpegpa elna heah peall. *j bupan )>am 
mapan pealle. opep eallne pone ymbgong. he lp mib ptaenenuni 
pighupum bepopht ; . Seo ylce buph Babylonia, peo pe maept 
paep 3 aepept ealpa bupga. peo lp nu laept 3 peptapt. Nu x^o 
buph ppylce lp. pe aep paep eallpa peopca paeptapt 3 punbophcopt. 
3 maepapt. gelice 3 heo paepe to bypne aptealb eaflum mibban- 
eapbe. 3 eac ppylce heo pylp pppecenbe py to eallum mancynne. 
3 cpefte. Nu 1c pup gehpopen eom. 3 apeg-gepiten. hpaet ge 
magon on me ongican 3 oncnapan. f ge nanuht mib eop nab- 
ba^ paeptep ne ptpangep ^te puphpunian maege • • 

On pam bagum pe Eipup. Peppa cyng. Babylonia abpaec. pa 
paep Epoepup. pe LiSa cynmg. mib pypbe gepapen Babylomum to 
pultume. ac pa he pipte f hy him on nanum pultume beon ne 
mihte. 3 f peo buph abpocen paep. he him hampeapb pepbe. to 
hip agenum pice. 3 him Lipup pa&p aeptep- pyhgenbe 0$ he hine 
gepeng 3 opploh ; • Onb nu upe cpiptene Romana bepppycft. 
f hype peallap pop ealbunge bpopnian. nalaep na pop<5am pe hio 
mib pophepgunge ppa gebypmepab paepe. ppa Babylonia paep. ac 
heo pop hype cpiptenbome nu gyt lp gepcylb. f aegpep ge heo 
pylp. ge hype anpealb. lp ma hpeopenbe pop ealbbome. ponne op 
aenigep cynmgep niebe \ • 

JEptep Sam Eipup gelaebbe pypbe on SciSSie. 3 him paep an 
pong cynmg mib pypbe ongean pop. 3 hip mobop mib him. 
Damapip ; • Da Lipup pop opep f lanb-gemaepe. opep pa ea pe 
hatce Spaxip. him paep pe g eon 3 a cynmj paep opep-paepelbep 
poppypnan myhte. ac he pop^am nolbe. py he mib hip polce 
getpupabe f he hme beppican mihte. pyftoan he bmnan pam ge- 
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tlie bed of the river on to the city and took it. So incredible 
is it for any man to say how any man conld build such a city 
as that was, or again capture it ! 

Mmrod the giant first began to build Babylon, and Mnus 
the king after him, and Semiramis, his queen, finished it after 
him in the middle of her kingdom. The city was built on 
the campaign land and on very level [ground], and it was 
very fair to look on, and was very exactly quadrangular, and 
the magnitude and strength of the wall is incredible to say, 
that is, that it is fifty ells broad, and two hundred ells high, 
and its circuit is seventy miles and one seventh of a mile, 
and it is wrought of bricks and bitumen, and round the wall 
is an immense ditch, in which runs a most unfordable stream ; 
and without the ditch a wall is constructed two ells high ; 
and above the great wall, over all the circumference, it is 
beset with stone towers. This same city of Babylon, which 
was the greatest and first of all cities, is now the least and 
most desolate. Now is the city that whilom was the strong- 
est and most wondrous, and greatest of all works, like as if 
it were set as an example to all the earth, and also as if it 
were speaking to all mankind, and saying: " Now I am thus 
fallen and passed away, something ye may learn and know 
from me : that ye have nothing with yourselves that is firm or 
strong that can continue." 

In those days that Cyrus the king of Persia took Babylon, 
Croesus the king of Lydia marched with an army to aid 
Babylon. But when he found that he could be of no help 
to them, and that the city was taken, he turned homewards 
to his own kingdom, and Cyrus followed him until he took 
him prisoner, and slew him. And now our Christian Borne 
^announces that her walls are decaying from age, not because 
she has been so maltreated by hostile ravages as Babylon 
was ; for she, for her Christianity, is yet shielded, so that 
both herself and her power are falling more from age than 
by the violence of any king. 

After that Cyrus led an army into Scythia, and there a young 
king encountered him, together with his mother, Tomyris. 
"When Cyrus marched over the frontier, over the river called 
the Araxis, the young king could there have prevented his 
crossing, but he would not, because he trusted that with his 
x folk he might circumvent him, after he was within the con- 

x 
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ma&pe pa&pe. 3 pic-ptopa name > Sc pa Eipup geaxpobe ■}) hme 
p e geonga cynmg pa&p pecan polbe. 3 eac *}? pam polce pelbpyne 3 
uncuSe pa&pon pmep bpencap. he poppam op pa&pe pic-ptope apop 
on ane bigle ptope. 3 pa&p bea&ptan poplet eall f pa&p hftep pa&p 3 
ppetep. ^ }>a pe gionga cynmg ppiftop myccle penenbe pa&p f hy pa- 
non pleonbe pa&pon. ponne hy a&nigne ppicbom cyoan bopptan. pa 
hy hit: pa&p ppa a&menne gemetton. hy paep pa mib mycelpe bhS- 
neppe. buton gemetgunge. f pm bpmcenbe pa&pon. oS hi heopa 
pylppa ly tel gepealb ha&pbon. he pa Eipup hy pa&p bepypobe. 3 mib- 
ealle opploh. 3 pySSan pa&p papenbe pa&p pa&p cynmgep mobop mib 
pam tpam ba&lum pa&p polcep punigenbe ps&p. pa he pone ppibban 
ba&l mib pam cynmge beppicen ha&pbe ; • peo pa. peo cpen Dame- 
pip. mib mycelpe gnopnunge ymb pa&p cynmgep plege. hype puna. 
Sencenbe pa&p. hu heo hit geppecan myhte. 3 f eac mib ba&bum 
gela&pte. 3 hype pole on tpa toba&lbe a&gpep ge pipmen ge pa&p- 
neb-men. popSan pe pa&p pipmen peohtaB. ppa pame ppa pa&pneb- 
men. hio mib pam healpan ba&le. bepopan pam cynmge papenbe 
pa&p. ppylce heo pleonbe pa&pe. 08 hio hme gela&bbe on an mycel 
pla&b. 3 pe healpa ba&l pa&p £ipupe a&ptep-pyhgenbe. pa&p peapS 
Eipup opplegen. 3 tpa 1 Supenb manna mib him ; . 8eo cpen het 
pa pam cynmge f heapob op-aceoppan. 3 bepyppan on anne 
cylle. pe pa&p apylleb mannep blobep. 3 pup cpa&S. Du pe pyppt- 
enbe pa&pe mannep blobep xxx. pmtpa. bpmc nu Sine pylle ; • 



y. 

iEptep pam pe Romebuph getimbpab pa&p tpa hunb pmtpa 
3 mix. f te Eambip peng to Peppa pice. Eipupep punu. pe mib 
pan pe he Ggypte opeppon. gebybe f nan ha&Sen cyng a&p gebon 
ne boppte. pa&t pa&p f he heopa gob-gylbum eallum pippoc. 3 hy 
aeptep pam mib-ealle topeapp ;• ^Eptep him pixabe Dapiup. 
pe apenbe ealle Sppipige j Ealbei ept to Peppeum. pe a&p ppam 
him gebogene pa&pon ; . iEptep pam he pann on SciSSie. a&gpep 
ge pop Eipupep plege. pa&p cynmgep hip ma&gep. ge eac popSam 
pe him man paep pipep poppypnbe 3 ; . pip hepep pa&p peopon hunb 
pupenba. pa he on ScifrSie pop. hpa&pepe pa ScifrSie nolbon hme 
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fines, and had fixed his camp. But when Cyrus was informed 
that the young king would seek him there, and also fchat po- 
tations of wine were uncommon and unknown to the people, 
he marched away from his encampment into a secret place, 
and left behind all that was delicate and sweet ; so that the 
young king imagined much more that they were fleeing thence, 
than that they durst plan any deceit. When they found itf 
so deserted there, they then with great joy drank the wine 
without moderation, until they had little power over them- 
selves. Cyrus then there entrapped them, and slew the 
whole of them, and then marched to where the king's mother 
with two parts of the people was staying, when he had de- 
ceived the third part with the king. She then, the queen 
Tomyris, was with great lamentation thinking of the death 
of the king her son, [and] how she might avenge it, and also 
made that good by deeds, and divided her people in two, 
both women and males ; because there the women fight the 
same as the males. She [then] with the half part went 
before the king as if she were fleeing, until she had led him 
on to a great swamp, while the [other] half was following 
Cyrus. There was Cyrus slain and two [hundred] thousand 
men with him. The queen then commanded the king's head 
to be cut off and cast into a leathern vessel that was filled 
with man's blood, and thus said : " Thou who « hast been 
thirsting after man's blood for thirty years, drink now thy 



x After the city of Borne had been built two hundred and 
six years, Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, succeeded to the king- 
dom of Persia, who, when he had conquered Egypt, did what 
no heathen king before durst do, that was, that he disowned 
all their idols, and afterwards totally destroyed them. After 
him Darius reigned, who reduced all the Assyrians and Chal- 
deans again under the Persians, who had previously with- 
drawn from them. After that he made war on Scythia, both 
on account of the slaying of Cyrus his kinsmen, and also be- 
cause they had refused him the wife [he desired]. His army 
was seven hundred thousand when he marched to Scythia ; 

x2 
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gepecan co pole-gepeohte. ac f onne hy geonb f lanb topapene 
pa&p on. hi f onne hy plocma&lum plogon ; . Da pa&pon fa Pejipe 
mib f am ppyfte geegpobe. *j eac onbpebon ■p man fa bpycge 
poppypcean F°l^ e * f e *£ P am genia&pe pa&j*. *p hy pySSan nyptan 
hu hy fanon comon ;. pe fa pe cyng. a&ptep fam fe hip pole 
ppiSe popplegen pa&p. f a&p poplet hunb-eahtatig fupenba be- 
a&ptan him. f hy f a&p f a-gyt leng pmnan pceolban. 3 he pyip 
fanon gepat on oa la&ppan Spiam. 3 hy p ophepgobe. 3 pyftflan 
on GQa&cebomam. 3 on Ionap. Epeca leobe. 3 fa hi butu 
opephepgobe. 3 pop pySSan pypp on Epecap. 3 gepm up-ahop 
piS Sthemenpep. popSam fe hie GOa&ceboniam on pultume 
pa&pon ; . Sona ppa Sthenienpe pipten f Dapiup hy mib ge- 
peohte pecan polbe. hi acupon enbleopan f upenb manna, 3 him 
ongean popan. 3 f one cynmg a&t f a&pe bune metton fe mon 
ha&t GOopotthome ; • peopa latteop pa&p haten pteppeup. pe 
pa&p mib hip ba&bum pnelpa f onne he ma&genep ha&pbe. pe ge- 
pophte mycelne bom on Sam gepeohte. fa peapS tpa hunb 
fupenba Peppea opplegen. 3 Sa oSpe geplymeb ; • Da ept ha&pbe 
he pypbe gegabepob on Peppeum. 3 f ppecan f ohte. fa gepop 
he;. 

Sptep him peng hip pnnu to Peppea pice. Xepxip. 3 f gepm 
f hip pa&bep aptealbe. he bigellice pop fam pip geap pcipa 
pophce. 3 pultum gegabepobe ; • Da pa&p mib him an ppa&ccea 
op La&cebemonia. Epeca buph. pe pa&p haten DamepaS. pe f 
pacn co hip cySSe gebobabe. 3 hit on anum bpebe appat. 3 
pySSan mib peaxe bepophte [ • Xepxip. fa he an Epecap pop. 
ha&pbe hip agenep polcep vm. c. fupenba. 3 he ha&pbe op 
oftpum Seobum abeben 1111. c. M. 3 he ha&pbe pcipa fa&pa 
mycclena bulmuna an. M. 3 11. hunb. 3 fa&pa pcipa pa&pon 
111. M. fe heopa mete ba&pon. 3 eallep hip hepep pa&p ppylc 
ungemet f mon ea"Se cpeSan mihte f hit punbop pa&pe hpap 
hy lanbep ha&pbon. f hy mihton on-gepician. oSSe pa&tepep ■}? 
hy mihton him fuppt op-abpmcan. ppa-f eah peo ungemethce 
menigeo f a&p polcep pa&p fa yftpe to opeppmnenne f onne heo 
up py nu to gepimenne o'S'Se to gelypanne ; • Leom'Sa. La&cebe- 
moma cynmg. Epeca buph. ha&pbe 1111. fupenb manna, fa he 
ongean Xepxip pop. on anum neappan lanb-pa&ptene. 3 him 
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however, the Scythians would not engage with him in a 
general battle, but when they (the Persians) were dispersed 
over the country, they then slew them in swarms. The Per- 
sians were thereby greatly terror-stricken, and also dreaded 
lest they should destroy the bridge which was on the boun- 
dary, so that they might not know how to escape from 
thence. The king then, after his people had been much 
slaughtered, left there eighty thousand behind him, that they 
might yet longer carry on the war there, and himself departed 
thence into the Lesser Asia, and laid it waste, and afterwards 
into Macedonia and Ionia, Greek nations, and ravaged both 
of them ; and afterwards went further into Greece, and raised 
a war against the Athenians, because they had aided the 
Macedonians. As soon as the Athenians knew that Darius 
would make war on them, they chose eleven thousand men, 
and marched against him, and found the king at the moun- 
tain that is called Marathon. Their leader was named 
Theseus, who was bolder in his deeds than [in proportion to] 
the power he had. He gained great glory in that battle : 
there were two hundred thousand Persians slain, and the 
others put to flight. "When again he (Darius) had gathered 
an army in Persia, and would avenge it (his defeat), he died. 
After him his son Xerxes succeeded to the kingdom : and 
for the war that his father had undertaken, he secretly for 
five years wrought ships and gathered aid. There was with 
him an exile from LacedaBmon, a Greek city, who was named 
Demaratus, who announced that device to his country, and 
wrote it on a board, and then covered it over with wax. 
Xerxes, when he marched against Greece, had of his own 
people eight hundred thousand, and of other nations he had 
demanded four hundred thousand ; of ships he had of those 
great " dulmuns " a thousand and two hundred, and of ships 
that bore their food there were three thousand ; and of his 
whole army there was such an immense number, that it might 
easily be said, that it was a wonder where they could have 
land on which they might encamp, or water that they might 
quench their thirst; yet was the immense multitude of 
people more easy to overcome than it may now be for us 
to count or to believe. Leonidas, king of Lacedemonia, a 
Greek city, had four thousand men- when he marched against 
Xerxes in a narrow land-pass, and there withstood him with 
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pa&p mib gepeohte piSptob ;. Xepxip f ooep pole ppa ppitte pop- 
peah. ^ lie axobe hpa&t pceolbe a&t ppa lytlum pepobe mapa 
pultum. butan fa ane pe him paap a&p abolgen pa&p on pam 
a&ppan gepeohte. fee pa&p on OOepothoma pa&pe bune. ac 
gepette pa men on a&nne tpuman. pe mon heopa magap aep on 
tSam lanbe ploh. 3 pipte f hy polbon geopn pulpan beon p a&pe 
ppace ponne o^pe men. -3 hy ppa pa&pon oft hy pa&p ealle 
maapt opplegene pupbon;. Xepxip fpit5e him pa opSmcenbum 
f hip pole ppa popplegen pa&p. he>pylp pa pa&p topop. mib 
eallum pam maegene pe he pa&pto gelaeban myhte. 3 pa&p 
pohtenbe pa&pon 111. bagap. oS pa&pa Peppea pa&p ungemethc 
peel geplegen. pe het pa pa&t pa&pte lanb utan ymbpapan. f 
him man pceolbe on ma healpa on-peohtan ponne on ane; • 
LeoniSa f pa geaxpobe. f hme mon ppa beppybian polbe. he 
panon apop. 3 hip pypbe gela&bbe on an oftep. pa&ptpe lanb^ 
3 pa&p gepunobe oS niht. 3 him ppam apapan het ealle pa 
buphpape. pe he op o^pum lanbe him to pultume abeben 
haapbe. f hi heom gepunbe bupgan. popSam he ne u$e f a&nig 
ma polca pop hip pmgum poppupbe. ponne he pylp mib hip 
agenpe peobe. Sc he pup pa&p pppecenbe 3 geompienbe. Nu 
pe untpeogenblice pitan f pe upe agen lip popla&tan pcolan. pop 
pam ungemethcan peonbpeipe pe upe ehtenbe on pynbon. uton 
peah-hpa&Sepe acpaaptan. hu pe heopa an pyppa nihta magan 
maapt beppican. 3 up pylpum betpt popb 3 langpumapt aat 
upum enbe gepypcan;- pu mycel f lp to pecgenne. fte 
LeomSa mib vi. c. manna, vi. c. M. ppa gebypmpabe. pume 
opploh j pume geplymbe;- 

Xepxip pa&p pa a&t tpam cyppum on pam lanbe ppa gepcynb 
mib hip opmaatum menigeo. he pa-gyt ppibban pitSe pa&p pilni- 
enbe mib pcip-pypbe. f he pa&p gepmnep mihte mape geppemman. 
3 him Ionap. tpeca leobe. on pultum geppeon. peah hi a&p opep 
heopa pillan him to-gecypbon. 3 hy him geheton. f hi f 
gepeoht a&pept mib him pylpum Suphteon polbon. peah hi him 
ept pacen gelaaptan. pa hy on pam pse peohtenbe pa&pon*.- 
Themiptoclep hatte Sthenienpa latteop. hy pa&pon cumen 
LeoniSan to pultume. peah hy a&t pam a&ppan gepeohte him 
ne myhton to-cuman;- 8e Themiptoclep gemyngabe Ionap 
paape ealban paahfte pe Xepxip him to gepopht ha&pbe. hu he 
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battle. Xerxes so greatly despised the other folk, that he 
asked why against so little an army there should be more 
force besides those alone who had before been exasperated 
against them in the former battle, that was on the hill of 
Marathon ? and placed those men in one body, whose relatives 
had before been slain in that country, knowing that they 
would naturaUy be fuller of revenge than other men. Ajid 
they were so, until almost all of them (were there slain. 
Xerxes then sorely vexed that his people had been so 
slaughtered, proceeded himself with all the force he could 
lead thither, and was fighting there for three days, until there 
was a great slaughter made of the Persians. He then com- 
manded them to make a circuit round the pass, that they 
(the enemy) might be attacked on more sides than one. 
Leonidas then found that they would thus surround him, 
[and] marched from thence, and led his army into another 
stronger place, and there continued till night, and com- 
manded all the citizens, that he had called to his aid from 
another land, to depart from him, that they might safely 
secure themselves ; for he would not allow any more people 
to perish for his sake, than himself with his own nation. But 
he was thus speaking and groaning : " JSTow we undoubtedly 
know that we shall lose our own lives on account of the 
exceedingly great enmity entertained by our persecutors. 
Yet let us devise how we one of these nights may most de- 
ceive them, and for ourselves, acquire at our end the best 
and most lasting renown." How wonderful it is to say, 
that Leonidas with six hundred men so maltreated six hun- 
dred thousand, slaying some, some putting to flight ! 

Thus was Xerxes, on two occasions, with his enormous 
multitude, so disgraced in that land ; yet he was still desirous, 
a third time, with a naval force, of prosecuting the contest, and 
of alluring the Ionians, a Greek nation, to aid him ; although 
they before, against their will, had turned to his side ; and 
they promised him that they would first settle the conflict by 
themselves, although they afterwards acted guilefully towards 
him, when fighting at sea. Themistocles was the name of 
the Athenian leader. They had come to the assistance of 
Leonidas, although at the first battle they were not able to 
come to him. Themistocles reminded the Ionians of the old 
enmity that Xerxes had exercised towards them, how he had 
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hy mib pophepgunge. 3 mib heojia maga phhtum. on hip 
gepealb genybbe.*- Pe baeb hi eac f hy gemunbon J?aepa„ 
ealbena tpeopa. 3 pa&p unapimeblican ppeonbpcipep. fe hi 
aegfep haepbon. ge to Sthenienpum ge to La&cebemomum. a&p 
on ealb-bagum. 3 hi bibbenbe pa&p ^ hy mib pume peapa- 
ppence ppom Xepxe pam cynmge pume hpile apenbe. f hy 3 
Laecebemonie moptan pi$ Peppum faep gepmnep pumne enbe 
gepypcan. 3 hy him paepe bene getigSebon;- Da fa Peppe 
f gepapon. f him fa' ppambugan. pe hi betj-t getpeopbon. f 
him pceolbe pige gepeohtan. hi pylpe eac pleonbe paepon. 3 
heopa paep peapS jela opplegen. 3 abpuncen. 3 gepangen;- 
Xepxip pegen paep haten GOapftomup. pe hme paep geopne 
laepenbe. f he ma hampeapb pope, ponne he peep leng bibe. 
py laep aenegu ungeppaepnepp on hip agenum pice ahapen pupbe. 
j cpaeft f hit gepipenlicpe paepe. f he *}? gepmn him betaehte. 
mib pam pultume J>e paep to lape ]?a-gyt peep, leng to pmnenne. 
3 pa&be ■p hit Jam cynge leeppe ebpit paepe. gip pam polce buton 
him pa-gyt mij*ppeope. ppa him aep bybe ; • 8e cynmg pa Xepxip 
ppi<5e gelypeblice hip pegene gehypbe. 3 mib pumum baele hip 
pultume panon apop ;• Da he pa hampeapb to paepe le com. 
pe he aep peptpeapb het pa opepmetan bpicge mib ptane opep- 
gepypcan. hip pge to tacne. pe he on pam pifte ftuphceon Sohte. 
pa paep peo ea to ftan plebe. f he ne myhte to paepe bpycge 
cuman [ • Da paep pam cynge ppifte ange on hip mobe. f naftaep 
ne he mib hip pultume naep. ne f he opep pa ea cuman ne 
mihte. to-eacan pam he him paep ppi^e onbnaebenbe. ty him hip 
pynb paepon aeptep-pyligenbe. him pa/to- coman pipeepe. *j 
unease hme aenne opep-bpohte ; • pu Dob pa maep tan opep- 
metto. 3 f maepte angmn on ppa heanlice opepmetto geny- 
Sepabe. f pepe him aep gepuhte. f him nan pee piShabban ne 
mihte. f he hme mib pcipmn 3 mib hip pultume apyllan ne 
mihte. f he ept paep bibbenbe anep lytlep tpogep set anum 
eapman men. f he mihte hip peoph genepian ;• 

GOopSomup. Xepxip pegn. poplet pa p crpa. pe hy on-paepenbe 
paepon. 3 pop to anpe bypig on Boecium. Epeca lonbe. 3 hi 
abpaec ; • pirn mon f aeptep pam hpaeblice p opgealb. |>a hi 
mon geplymbe. ] ppi^e popploh. peah pe Stlienienpum pe pige. 
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reduced them under his power by devastation and the 
slaughter of their relatives. He, moreover, besought them 
to remember their old compacts and the numberless friend- 
ships that they had entertained both for the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians in former days ; and he besought them that by 
some artifice they would for some time desert king Xerxes, 
that they and the Lacedaemonians might put an end to 
this war against the Persians. And they granted them their 
prayer* "When the Persians saw that they (the Ionians) 
withdrew from them, on whom they had most relied that 
they would gain the victory for them, they themselves also 
took to flight, and many of them were there slain, and 
drowned; and taken, prisoners. The general of Xerxes was 
named Mardonius : he earnestly advised him rather to pro- 
ceed homewards than to abide longer there, lest some discord 
should be stirred up in his own kingdom ; and said that it 
were more fitting that he should commit the war to him 
with the support that still was left there to carry it on longer. 
And said that it would be a less reproach to the king, if the 
people without him were to speed ill as they had done 
before. The king Xerxes heard his general very implicitly, 
and with a part of his forces departed from thence. "When 
on his way home, he came to the water, over which he before 
had ordered the immense bridge of stone to be constructed 
westward, in token of his victory, which on that march he 
thought of completing, there was the water at such high 
flood that he could not come to the bridge. Then was the 
king very anxious in mind that he was neither with his 
army nor could cross over the water, in addition to which he 
was very fearful that his foes were in pursuit of him. Then 
there came a fisherman to him and with difficulty conveyed 
him over alone. How Grod humbled the greatest arrogance, 
and the greatest undertaking in such shameful arrogance, 
that he to whom it before had seemed that no sea could re- 
sist him, that he could not quell it with ships and with his 
forces, that he was afterwards beggiDg a little boat of a poor 
man, that he might save his life ! 

Mardonius, Xerxes' general, then left the ships in which 
they had been faring, and proceeded to a city in Boeotia, a . 
Greek country, and took it. Por that he was afterwards 
quickly requited, being put to flight and sorely beaten with 
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J peo peapung J>aep Peppipcan peop to mapan pconbe pupbe. 
FopSon pySSan hi pelegpan paepon. hi eac bliopan gepupbon;. 
iEptep Sam Xepxip peapft hip agenpe peobe ppiSe unpypoY} 
hme hip agen ealbopman Sptabatup bepypobe 3 opploh;. 
Gala. cpasS Opopiup. hu lupfcbaephce tiba on pam bagum paepon. 
ppa ppa J>a pecgaft pe peep cpiptenbomep pioepplitan pynb. f 
up nu aeptep ppylcum langian maege ppylce pa paepon. pa ppa 
mycel pole, on ppa lytlum pyppte. aet ppim polc-gepeohtum 
poppupbon. f j>&y nigon x. hunb pupenba op Peppa anpa 
anpealbe. buton heopa piSeppmnum. aegpep ge op ScifrSium ge 
op Epecum:- Daet tacnobe LeoniSa on hip fam nexcan 
gepeohte 3 Peppa. hpyle man-cpealm on Epeca lonbe paep. mib 
momgpealbum beaoum. mib "Sam pe he pppecenbe y&y to hip 
gepepum. aet hip unbepn-gepeopbe. aep he to Sam gepeohte 
pope. Uton nu bpucan oyppep unbepn-metep. ppa fa pceoloh. 
pe heopa aepen-gypl on helle gepeccan pculon ; . Deah he pa 
ppa cpaebe. he cpaeS ept oSep popb. Deah ic aep paebe. f pe co 
helle pceolbon. peah ne geoptpupige ic na Ik>be. f he up ne 
maege gepcylban Co betepan tibon ponne pe nu on pynb;- 
Leonioa paebe f ]>a tiba pa ypele paepon. 3 pilnabe f him 
topeapb betepan paepon. 3 nu pume men pecgaS f pa betepan 
psepon ponne nu pynb ; . Nu hi ppa tpypypbige ry n ^ on - ponne 
paepon aegpep gobe ge fa aeppan. ppa pume menn nu pecgao\ 
ge eac pap aepepan. ppa hi aep psebon. 3 naepon na paepe on 
Sance. gip hi ponne poS ne paebon. ponne naepon naSop gobe. 
nefanenu;- 

Nu pe pceolon ept. cpaeft Opopiup. hpyppan neap Roma. ]>aep 
pe hit aep poplaeton. poppon ic ne maeg eal pa monigpealban 
ypel enbemep apeccan. ppa ic eac eallep oypep mibbaneapbep. 
na mapan baelep ne angite. buton fte on tpam anpealbum 
gepeapfr on fam aepeptan. 3 on Jam pioemeptan. f pynb 
2£ppypjge 3 Romane;. 



VI. 

iEptep fam pe Romebuph getimbpab paep 11. hunb pmtpa 
3 hunb-eahtatigum. py ylcan geape pe 8abmi Romane ppa 
beppicon. pa heopa 111. hunb 3 pyx men. op aegfteppe healpe. to 
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great slaughter ; though the victory and plunder of the Per- 
sian treasure proved a great scandal to the Athenians ; for 
after they were wealthier they became also more luxurious. 
Afterwards Xerxes became very contemptible to his own 
nation ; and his own prefect, Artabanus, plotted against him 
and slew him. Ah! says Orosius, what joyous times there 
were in those days, as they say who are the adversaries of 
Christianity ; so that we may long after such as they were, 
when so great a [number of] people in so little a space, pe- 
rished in three national wars, that was ninety hundred thou- 
sand men of the Persian power alone, exclusive of their ad- 
versaries, both Scythians and Greeks. Leonidas, in his last 
battle with the Persians, announced what a pestilence there 
was in the land of Greece through the numerous deaths, 
when he said to his companions at his morning-repast, be- 
fore he went to battle : " Let us now eat this morning-meal 
as those should who are to seek their evening-refection in 
hell." Although he thus spoke, he again said other words: 
" Although I before said that we shall go to hell, I yet do 
not lose trust in G-od, that he may shield us for better times 
than those in which we now are." Leonidas said that those 
times were evil, and desired that better might be at hand for 
them. And now some men say that those were better than 
[those that] now are. Now are they so ambiguous. Then 
were both good, the former times, as some men now say, and 
also the later, as they formerly said, and were not grateful 
for them. If they did not speak truth, then were neither 
good, neither those nor [those that are] now. 

JSTow we will again, says Orosius, return nearer to Rome, 
where we before left it ; for after all I cannot recount all 
the manifold evils of all this earth, as I am not acquainted 
with the greater part, except that which is within two em- 
pires, the first and the last ; those are the Assyrian and the 
Eoman. 



VI. ^ 

After Home had been built two hundred and eighty years, 
in the same year that the Sabines so deluded the Romans, 
when three hundred and six of them on either side went to 
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anpige eobon. peapft my eel punbop on heopenum gepepen. 
ppyle eall pe heopon bypnenbe psepe. f tacen peap$ on 
Romanum ppiSe gepputelab. mib fam mycclan pol-bpyne niann- 
cpealmep. f e him paoe f sep septep com. ppa f hy healpe behpene 
pupbon. 3 heopa tpegen conpulap. f e hi fa hsepbon. ge fa sec 
nextan. fa fe fsep to lape beon mopton. psepon to 'Sam 
meo'ige. •p by ne myhton fa popopapenan to eopoan bpmgan > 
bona septep fam ealle heopa f eopap pio 1 fa hlapopbap pmnenbe 
psepon. 3 hi benamon heopa heapob-ptebep. f hi Eapitohum 
heton. j hi miccle gepeoht ymb f hsepbon. oS hi opplogon 
fone senne conpul. fe hi fa nipan gepet hsepbon. fteah fa 
hlapopbap on Jam enbe hsepbon heanhene pige. 3 pona fsep. f y 
septepan geape. Romane punnon piS Fulpci f> pole, 3 fsep 
pupbon ppioe popplegene. } pe bsel f e fsep to lape psep. peapft 
on an psepten bebpipen. 3 fsep pupbon mib hungpe acpealbe. 
fsep heopa fa ne gehulpe fa fsep set ham psepon. mib f am f e 
hi gegabepoban eall moncynnep f f sep lsepeb psep. 3 genamon 
senne eapmne man him to conpule. f sep he on hip secepe eobe 
■3 hip pulh on hanba hsepbe. 3 pySSan to Fulpcipci f am lanbe 
pepbon 3 hi ut-popleton ; • 

iEptep f am psep an geap pulhce. f opep eall Romana pice 
peo eopfte psep cpacienbe 3 bepptenbe. 3 selce bseg man com 
unapimebhce opt to penatum. 3 him psebon ppam bupgum 3 
ppam tunum on eopftan bepuncen. 3 hy pylfe psepon selce bseg 
on fsepe onbpsebmge hpserme hi on fa eopftan bepuneene 
pupbon [ • iEptep f am com ppa mycel hete geonb Romane* f 
ealle heopa eopft-pseptmap. ge eac hi pylpe. neah poppupbon.*- 
iEptep fam fsep peapS pe msepta hungep'.- JEptep fam 
Romane gepettan him x. conpulap. fsep hi sep tpegen hsepbon. 
to fan 'p hi heopa se bepipton*- peopa an psep Qaubiup 
haten. pe him psep onteonbe ealbopbom opep fa oope. feah hi 
him fsep gefapienbe nsepon. ac pi# hme pmnenbe psepon. oft 
f one pyppt f e hi pume to him gecypbon pume nolbon. ac ppa 
on tpa tobselbe. him betpeonan punnan. f hi popgeaton f sepa 
uttpa gepeohta. f e him on henbe psepon. 0$ ealle fa con- 
pulap togsebepe gecypbon. 3 Elaubium. f one senne. mib paglum 
opbeoton. 3 pyftftan heopa agen lanb pepgenbe psepon \- 

Ygfehce. cpseS Opopiup. 3 pceoptlice ic hsebbe nu gepseb 
hiopa m-gepmn. feah hi him psepon popneah fa mseptan. 3 fa 
pleoleceptan. f eac GSna f ppeplene pyp tacnobe. fa hit upp 
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combat, there was a great wonder seen in the heavens, as if 
all the heaven were burning. That token was sorely mani- 
fested to the Eomans by the great deadly pestilence which 
soon after came upon them, so that the half of them pe- 
rished, together with their two consuls that they then had -; 
so that at last those that might be left were enfeebled to 
that degree that they could not bring the departed to the 
earth. Immediately afterwards all their slaves made war 
against their masters, and they took their chief place that 
they called the Capitol, and they had great battles about it, 
until they had slain one consul who had been newly ap- 
pointed ; although the masters finally had an inglorious vic- 
tory ; and immediately after, in the following year, the Eo- 
mans made war against the Yolscian nation, and were there 
sorely beaten, and the portion that was left was driven into 
a fastness, and had there perished by hunger, if those had 
not helped them who were at home, by gathering all the 
males that remained, and taking a poor man for their consul, 
where he was going in his field, and had his plough in his 
hand, and then marched to the Yolscian land and released 
them. 

After this it was full a year that over all the Eoman terri- 
tory the earth quaked and burst, and every day there came 
men innumerable times to the senate, and told them of sunken 
towns and villages ; and they themselves were every day in 
dread when they should be sunk in the earth. After that 
there came so great a heat throughout Eoine that all their 
earth-fruits, yea, also themselves, nearly perished. After 
that there was the greatest famine. After that the Eo- 
mans appointed ten consuls, when before they had had 
[only] two ; to the end that they might take care of 
their laws. One of them was named Claudius, who would 
arrogate to himself the supremacy over the others, although 
they would not concede that to him, but strove against him, 
until the time when some turned to him, some would not, 
but, thus divided in two, contended with each other, so that 
they forgot their external wars that they had on hand, until 
all the consuls combined together and beat the one, Clau- 
dius, with clubs, and afterwards defended their own country. 

Familiarly and shortly, says Orosius, I have now spoken 
of their intestine calamities, although they were almost the 
greatest and most perilous, which Etna also, that sulphureous 
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op helle geate apppang on Sicilia pam lanbe. hpylce gepmn fa 
pa&pon. be pam pe nu pynbon. 3 Sicilia pela opploh. mib bpyne 
3 mib pence, ac py$$an hit cpipten peauS. f helle pyp paep 
pySSan geppeopab. ppa ealle ungetima pa&pon. f hit nu lp buton 
ppylcum taenungum J>s&f ypelep pe hit a&p bybe. peah hit a&lce 
geape jy bpabpe 3 bpabpe ' • 



TIL 

iEptep Sam pe Komebuph getimbpab pa&p 111. hunb pmtpa 
3 an. *}>te Sieilie ungepabe pa&pon him betpeonan. 3 hi healpe 
appeonnon La&cebemonie him on pultum. 3 healpe Kthemenpep. 
Epeca J>eoba. ]>e aep a&tga&bepe p$ Peppe pmnenbe pa&pon. ac 
piSSan hi on Sicilium punnon. hi eac prolan betpeonum him 
pylpum pmnenbe pa&pon. oS f Dapiup. Peppa cynmg. La&cebe- 
monium on pultume peapft. pi$ pam Kthenienpep. pop pam 
gepmnum hip ylbpena ) • }?aep f mycel punbop f eall Peppa 
anpealb 3 La&cebemonia. f hi iS myhton Sthene pa buph apept- 
an. ponne hi f pole meahton to heopa pillum genyban \ • 

Snb pona a&ptep pam. py ylcan geape. Dapiup gepop. Peppa 
cyng. 3 hip 11. puna ymb f pice punnon. Sptecpeppep 3 Eipup. 
0$ heopa a&goep f ma&pte pole ongean oSepne geteah. 3 pa, 
unpibbe mib gepeohtum bpeogenbe pa&pon. oS Eipup opplagen 
peapS. pe paep gmgpa V&Y •' ^ n P 3,111 bagum V&Y a & buph m 
Spppica. peo pa&p neah pape pa&. oS an pae-plob com. 3 hy apepte. 
3 pa menn abpencte 1 ;• 



YIII. 

iEptep pam pe Romebuph getimbpab pa&p 111. hunb pmtpa 
•3 Lv. fte Romane bepa&ton Ueiopum pa buph x. pmtep. 3 
him f petl ppiSop bepobe ponne pam pe pa&pmne pa&pon. a&gSep 
ge on cyle ge on hungpe. buton pam pe mon opt hepgobe. 
a&gSep ge on hy pylpe ge on heopa lanb a&t ham. 3 hi pa hpa&blice 
bepopan heopa peonbum poppeopoan pceolbon. pa&p hi Sa buph 
ne abpa&con mib pam cpa&pte pe pa pcanblicopt pa&p. peah he 
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fire, showed (when from the gate of hell it sprang up in the 
land of Sicily), what calamities those were compared with 
those that now are : and in Sicily killed many with burning 
and with stench. But since it became Christian, that hell- 
fire was mitigated, as well as all calamities were ; so that it 
now is without such manifestations of evil as it caused before ; 
although it every year is broader and broader. 



VII. 

After Eome had been built three hundred and one years, 
the Sicilians were at variance among themselves, and half of 
them drew the Lacedaemonians to their aid, and half the 
Athenians, Greek people, who had previously warred together 
against the Persians ; but after they had made war in Sicily, 
they also made war between themselves, until Darius, the Per- 
sian king, gave aid to the Lacedaemonians against the Athe- 
nians, on account of their wars' with his forefathers. That 
was a great wonder that all the Persian and Lacedaemonian 
power could more easily lay waste the city of Athens than 
they could force the people to their wills. 

And immediately after, in the same year, Darius, the 
Persian king, died, and his two sons, Artaxerxes and Cyrus, 
contended for the kingdom, until each of them had brought a 
vast number of people against the other, and carried on their 
enmity by battles until Cyrus was slain, who was the 
younger. In those days there was a town in Africa that was 
near the sea, until a sea-flood came and destroyed it, and 
drowned the inhabitants. 



VIII. 

After Eome had been built three hundred and fifty-five 
years, the Eomans besieged the city of the Veii for ten years, 
and the siege was much more detrimental to them than to 
those that were in it, both through cold and hunger ; be- 
sides which they (the Veii) often made hostile incursions 
both on themselves and on their lands at home, and they 
would speedily have perished before their enemies, if they 
had not taken the city by that craft which was then most 
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him ept pe peopSep ta pupbe. f pa&p ^ hi ppam heojia pie-ptopum 
unbep pa&pe eopoan bulpon. ot> hi bmnan pa&pe bypig up-eobon. 
j hi nihtep on ppum-pla&pe on bepts&lan. 3 pa buph mib-ealle 
apeptan ; • Dypne nyttan cps&pt. peah he aphc na&pe. punbe 
heopa tictatop Eamillup hatte> Bona a&ptep pam peapS 
Romana gepmn 3 pa&pa Gallia, pe pa&pon op Senno pa&pe bypig. 
$ pa&p a&pept poppam pa Eallia ha&pbon bepeten Tup'ci pa 
buph ; • Da penbon Romane a&penbpacan Co Callram. 3 hi 
ba&bon f hi ppiS pi$ hi ha&pbon \ • Da on pam ylcan ba&ge. 
a&ptep pam pe hi p lp gepppecen ha&pbon. puhton Eallie on pa 
buph. pa gepapon hi Romana a&penbpacan on hi peohtenbe mib 
Jam buphpapum. hi fop. pam hi gebulgon. 3 pa buph popleton. 
1 mib eallum heopa pultume Romane pohton. 3 him Fauiup pe 
conpul mib gepeohte ongean com. 3 eac pafce geplymeb peapS 
ept m to Romebypig. 3 him Irallie pa&pon a&ptep-pyhgenbe 0$ 
hi ealle pa&p bmrian pa&pon. gehce 3 mon ma&be mape hy pa&pon 
pa buph hepgienbe j pleanbe. buton a&lcepe pape ; • Da&t 
tacen nu gyt cufc lp. oil pa&pe ea noman. pa&p conpulep plegep 
Fauiupep. ne pene ic. cpa&S Opopiup. pa&t aenig man atellan 
ma&je ealne pone bem pe Romanum a&t pam cyppe gebon 
peapft. peah hi pa buph ne popba&pnbon. ppa hi pa gebybon. t 
pa peapan pe pa&p to lape pupbon. gepealbon M. punba golbep 
pitS heopa peope. 3 hi f bybon pop "Sam ppiftopt. pe hi ftohton f 
hi j-yft'oan heopa unbeppeopap pa&pon. 3 pume bmnan f pa&pten 
oSplugon. f hi Eapitohum heton. hi pa eac bepa&ton. oS hi 
pume hungpe acpa&lon pume on hanb eobon. 3 hi pyftSan oopum 
polcum him pi(5 peo gepealbon.'- pu SmcS eop nu. cpa&$ 
Opopiup. pe pa&p cpiptenbomep tiba leahtpiaS. pySftan Irallia ut 
op fta&pe bypig apopan. hu blifte tiba Romane a&ptep pam 
ha&pbon. pa 8a ypmmjap pe ps&p to lape pupbon. ut op pam 
holan cpupan. pe hy on luteban. ppa bepopene ppylce hy op 
ofteppe populbe comon. ponne hi bepapon. on pa bepengban 
buph 3 on pa peptan. f him pa pa&p pynbpig ege. ps&p him a&p 
pa&p peo ma&pte pynn. eac butan pam jjele nahton hi napop. 
ne pa&pmne mete, ne pa&pute ppeonb \ • 

Da&t ps&pon pa tiba.-pe Romane nu a&pcep pecaS. "3 cpe^at5. 
f him Cotan pyppan tiba gebon habbon ponne hi s&p ha&pbon. 
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scandalous, but which, on the other hand, was most valuable 
to them ; which was, that from their camp thej delved under 
the earth until they came up within the city, and stole on 
them by night in their first sleep and totally destroyed the 
city. This useful craft, although it was not honourable, was 
devised by their dictator, named Camillus. Immediately 
after was the war of the E-omans and the Gauls, who were 
from the city of Sena. That was, at first, because the Gauls 
had besieged the city of the Etruscans. Then the Eomans 
sent messengers to the G-auls, and prayed them that they 
might have peace with them. "When on the same day, after 
they had said this, the G-auls were fighting against the city, 
they saw the Eoman messengers fighting against them with the 
inhabitants, at which they were incensed, and, abandoning 
the city, with all their force sought the Eomans, and Pabius 
the consul met them in battle, and was also speedily driven' 
into the city of Eome, and the Gauls followed him, until they . 
were all within ; and like as when a meadow is mown they 
ravaged the city and slaughtered without any heed. The sign 
is yet known, in the name of the river, of the defeat of 
Pabius. I do not imagine, says Orosius, that any man could 
recount all the misery that was inflicted on the Eomans at 
that time, [even] though they (the Gauls) had not burnt the 
city as they then did ; and the few that remained gave a 
thousand pounds of gold for their Hves ; and they did that 
chiefly because they thought that they afterwards might be 
their slaves : and some fled away into the fastness that they 
called the Capitol, where they also besieged them, until some 
perished from hunger, some delivered themselves up, and 
they afterwards sold them to other nations for money. What 
think ye now, says Orosius, [ye] who calumniate the days of 
Christianity, what joyous times the Eomans had after the 
Gauls had gone from the city, when the poor wretches who 
were left there crept out of the holes into which they had 
crouched, weeping as though they had come from another 
world, when they looked on the burnt city and on the ruin ; 
that was to them dreadful beyond everything, where before 
had been the greatest joy ; moreover, besides that evil, they 
had neither food within nor a friend without. 

Those were the times which the Eomans now long after, 
and say, that the Goths have caused them worse times than 

T 
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3 naepon on hy hepgienbe. bucon fpy bagap. 3 Eallie paepon 
sep pyx monatS bmnan faepe bypig hepgienbe. 3 fa buph 
baepnenbe. 3 him ^ f a-gyc co lycel ypel ouhce. bucon hi f a&p 
naman bename. f hi nan pic na&pon ; • 6pc fa Eotan f sep 
laeppan hpile hepgebon. ^ hi pop f aep cpipcenbomep ape. 3 ouph 
Irobep ege. f hi naf ep ne )>a buph ne ba&pnbon ne f aep f one 
pillan naepbon ■}> hi heopa namon hi benamon. ne f apa nanne 
ypehan nolban. f e Co fam Irobep hupe ooplugon. f eah hi haeSene 
paepon. ac ppioop miccle paepon pilnienbe f hi gemong him 
mib pibbe piCCan mopcan. 3 unease mihce aep aenig fam 
Gallium of pleon oSoe o<5hyban. 3 fa oa Eocan f aep lycle hpile 
hepgebon. ne mihce mon bucon peapa opplagenpa geaxian ; • 
Daep paep gepyne Eobep yppe. fa heopa aepenan beamap. 3 
heopa anlicneppa. fa hi ne mihcon ppam Kalhpcum pype 
popbaepnbe peopban. ac hi hepenlic pyp sec fam ylcan cyppe 
popbaepnbe ; • Ne pene ic. cpaeS Opopiup. nu ic lange ppell 
haebbe co pecgenne. f ic hi on oyppe bee geenbian maege. ac ic 
ooepe ongmnan pceal ; • 



BOOK III, 

- I. 
SFT6R fam f e Romebuph gecimbpab paep 111. hunb pmcpa 
3 Lvii. on fam bagum feCallie Rome apepchaepbon. fa gepeapS 
peo maepce pibb 3 peo bypmoplecopce. becpih Laecebemonium. 
Epeca lonbe. 3 Peppum. aepcep fam f e Laecebemome haepbon 
Peppe ope opeppunnen ; • Da gebubon him Peppe f hi haepbon 
111. pmcep pibbe pitS hi. pefe f polbe. 3 pefe f nolbe. f hi 
polban fa mib gepeohce gepecan ; • pi fa Laecebemome lupclice 
faepe pibbe hyppumebon. pop fam lyclan ege fe him mon 
gebeab ; • On fan mon maeg ppuCole oncnapan hu mycelne 
pillan hi Co Sam gepmne haepbon. ppa heopa pcopap on heopa 
leooum gybbienbe pynbon. 3 on heopa leappellungum ; • Ne 
Zeftmcft f e ppyle gepmn nohc lupebaepe. cpaetS Opopiup. ne fa 
ciba f e ma. fte him hip peonb maege jpa eafte hip mib popbum 
gepcypan ; • iEpCep Sam f e Laecebemome haepbon opeppunnen 
Sthene fa buph. hiopa agene leobe. hy hi fa up-ahopon. 3 
pmnan ongunnan on aelce healpe heopa. ge piS heopa agen pole, 
ge pit* Peppe. ge pit5 fa laeppan Spiam. ge pits ^chene fa buph. 
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they had before, and yet they were only three days plunder- 
ing them, and the Gauls before were six months within the 
city ravaging, and burning, and that seemed to them too little 
an evil, unless they could deprive them of their name, that 
they might be no more a nation. Again the Goths plundered 
and ravaged there for a less period, [and] so that they in 
honour to Christianity, and through fear of God, neither 
burnt the city, nor had the desire to deprive them of their 
name, nor would they do evil to any one of them who fled to the 
house of G-od, although they were heathens ; but were much 
more desirous that they might settle among them in peace. 
And with difficulty could any one before flee or hide him- 
self from the Grauls. And when the Groths had plundered 
there a little while, no one heard of more than a few slain. 
There was seen the wrath of God, when their brazen beams 
and their images, when they could not be burnt by the 
Gaulish fire, but heavenly fire at the same time burnt them 1 . 
I do not imagine, says Orosius, now I have long narratives 
to relate, that I can end them in this book, so I shall begin 
another. 

BOOK III. 

I. 

Three hundred and fifty-seven years after the building of 
Rome, in those days when the Gauls had laid Rome waste, 
then was the great and most ignominious peace between 
Lacedaemon, a Greek country, and the Persians, after the 
Lacedaemonians had often overcome the Persians. Then the 
Persians enjoined them to have a peace of three years with 
them, those that would ; and those that would not they would 
seek with war. Thereupon the Lacedaemonians gladly sub- 
mitted to the peace, on account of the little dread that was 
inspired into them. By which it may be clearly known how 
great a will they had for that war, as their poets sing in their 
songs and in their fables. Let not such a war appear to thee 
anything agreeable, says Orosius, nor yet those times, when 
a man's enemy may so easily govern him with words. After 
the Lacedaemonians had conquered the city of Athens, their 
own nation, they exalted themselves, and began warring on 
every side of them, against their own people, and against the 
Persians, and against the Lesser Asia, and against the city of 

T 2 
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f e hi aep apejtan. popSon fa peapan fef aep ut otSplugon. haepbon 
ept fa buph gebogene. 3 haepbon Thebane. Epeca leobe. him 
on pultum apponen ; • Laecebemome paepon ppa up-ahapene. 
^ aegSep ge hy ry^F penbon. ge ealle fa neah f eoba. f hi opep 
hi ealle mihton anpealb habban. ac him Sthenienpe mib The- 
bana pultume piftptobon. 3 hi mib gepeohte cnypebon ; . iEptep 
fam Laecebemome gecupon him to latteope Ipcchbip paep 
haten. 3 hme penbon on Peppe mib pultume. piS hi to 
gepeohtanne. him fa Peppe mib heopa tpam ealbopmannum 
ongean comon. o"Sep hatte Fapnabupep. ooep Dippipapnon ; . 
8ona ppa f aepa Laecebemonia labteop pipte f he pi$ fa tpegen 
hepap peohtan pceolbe. him fa paebhcepe geouhte f he piS 
oftepne ppi$ gename. f he fone oftepne fe f8 opepcuman 
mihte. 3 he ppa gebybe. 3 hip aepenbpacan to fam oopum 
onpenbe. 3 him pecgan het. f he geopnop polbe pibbe piS 
hme fonne gepmn;. pe fa pe ealbopman gelypeblice mib 
pibbe f aepa eepenba onpeng. 3 Laecebemonia fa hpile geplym- 
bon f one oftepne ealbopman ; . 

iEptep f am Peppa cynmg benam f one ealbopman hip pcipe. 
f e aep fam ppifte onpeng set Laecebemonium. 3 hi gepealbe 
anum ppeccean. op Sthene. Irpeca bypig. pe paep haten Lonon. 
3 hme penbe mib pciphepe op Peppum to Laecebemonium ] . 
Knb hi penbon to Cgyptum Laecebemome. 3 him pultumep 
baebon. 3 hi him gepealbon an c. f aepa mycclena f piepe- 
Spena ; . Laecebemonie haepbon him to labteope aenne pipne 
man. f eah he healc paepe. pe paep haten Sgepilaup. 3 him to 
gylp-popbe haepbon. f him leoppe paepe. f hi haepbon healtne 
cynmg f onne healc pice ; • pi py83an on "Sam pee togaebepe 
popan. *j faep ppa ungemethce gepuhton. f hi neah ealle 
poppupban. f naf aep ne mihte on o<5pum pige gepaecan. f aep 
peapS Laecebemonia anpealb 3 heopa bom alegen ; . Ne 
pene ic. cpaeS Opopiup. faet aenig tpegen latceopap emnap 
gepuhton ; . 

iEptep fam Lonon geleebbe pypbe ept on Laecebemonie. 3 
f lanb buton f aepe bypig. on aelcum Smgum mib- ealle apepte. 
fte fa f e aep ute o<5pa f eoba anpealba gypnbon. him fa 50b 
f uhte. f aep hi mihte hy pylpe aet ham pi$ f eopbom bepepian ; . 
Pippanbep hatte pum Laecebemonia latceop. he gepohte Lonon 
mib pcipum. fa he op Laecebemonium pop. 3 faepa polca 
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Athens that they had before laid waste; because the few 
that had fled from thence, had again inhabited the city, and 
had drawn the Thebans, a Greek people, to their aid. The 
Lacedaemonians were so up-lifted, that both they themselves 
and all the neighbouring people imagined that they might 
have power over all of them; but the Athenians, with the 
aid of the Thebans, withstood them and overcame them in 
battle. After that the Lacedaemonians chose a general named 
Dercyllidas, and sent him to Persia with a force to fight 
against that nation. The Persians with their two generals, 
one named Pharnabazus, the other Tissaphernes, marched 
against him. As soon as the Lacaedemonian general knew 
that he should have to fight against the two armies, it seemed 
to him most advisable to make a truce with one, that he might 
the more easily overcome the other : and he did so, and sent 
his messengers to the one, and commanded them to say that 
^he would rather have peace with him than war. Thereupon 
the general credulously received the message with peace, and 
the Lacedaemonians in the meanwhile put the other general 
to flight. 

Afterwards the Persian king deprived that general of his 
province, who had previously accepted peace from the La- 
cedaemonians, and gave it to an exile from Athens, the Greek 
city, who was named Conon, and sent him with a fleet from 
Persia to Lacedaemonia. And the Lacedaemonians sent to the 
Egyptians, praying them for aid, and they gave them a hun- 
dred large triremes. The Lacedaemonians had for general a 
wise man, although he was lame, who was named Agesilaus, 
and had as a vaunt, that they would rather have a lame king 
than a lame kingdom. They afterwards came together at 
sea, and there fought so fiercely that they nearly all perished, 
so that neither could gain a victory over the other. There 
was the Lacedaemonian power and glory prostrated. I do not 
think, says Orosius, that any two leaders fought more equally. 

After that Conon led an army in return against Lacedae- 
monia, and totally laid waste the country, exclusive of the 
city, on all sides ; so that to them who before had coveted 
power over other nations abroad, it now seemed good if they 
could defend themselves against thraldom at home. There 
was a Lacedaemonian general named Pisander, who went in 
search of Conon with a fleet, when he left Lacedaemonia, 
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a&g<5ep on oopum. mycel pael geplogan ;.. Da&p pupbon Laece- 
bemonie ppa ppiSe popplagen. ^ hi napop naepbon pyftSan. ne 
heopa namon ne heopa anpealb. ac heopa hpype peapS Sthe- 
num Co apa&pnepp e. f hi pone ealban teonan geppecan mihton. 
pe him on a&p-bagum gemaene peep;. Snb hi 3 Thebane hi 
gegabepebon. 3 La&cebemonie mib gepeohte pohton. 3 hi 
geplymbon. 3 hi on heopa buph bebpipon. 3 pyftSan bep a&ton ; • 
|)a buphpape penbon pa a&ptep Sgepilaupe. p e mib heopa hepe 
pa&p in Spiam. 3 ba&bon f he tibhce hampeapb pa&pe. 3 heopa 
£ehulpe. 3 he ppa gebybe. 3 on Sthene ungeappe becoman. 

hi geplymbon ; . Sthenienpe pa&pon pa him ppioe onbpae- 
benbe f La&cebemonie opep hi pixian mihton. ppa hi aep bybon. 
pop Jam lytlan pige. pe hi pa opep hi haepbon ;. pi penbon fa 
on Peppe a&ptep Eonone. 3 hme ba&bon f he him on pultume 
pa&pe. 3 he heom pa&p getloabe. 3 hi mib micclum pciphepe 
gepohte. 3 hi La&cebemonie ma&pt ealle apeptan. 3 hi to "San 
gebybon. *]? hy hi pylpe leton a&gftep ge pop heane ge pop un- 
ppaepte ; . .^Eptep pam Eonon gelenbe to Athene pa&pe bypig. 
hip ealb cyftfte. 3 pa&p mib micclum gepean papa buphleoba 
onpangen pa&p. 3 he pa&p hip pylpep lange gemynegunge gebybe. 
mib pan pe he genybbe aegftep ge Peppe ge La&cebemonie. •}> 
hi gebetton pa buph. pe hi a&p tobpa&con. 3 eac ^ La&cebe- 
monie pa&pe bypig pyfrSan gehyppume pa&pon. peah hi a&p lange 
heopa pifteppmnan pa&pon;. iEptep peopan gepmne. gepeapS 
fte Peppe gebubon pplS eallum Epa&ca polce. na&p na poppam 
pe hi him a&nigpa goba upan. ac poppam pe hi punnon on 
Ggyptie. f hi moptan pop him py bet pam gepmne pullgangan ;- 

Kc La&cebemonie ha&pbon pa hpile mapan unptillneppa 
ponne hi ma&genep ha&pbon. 3 paepon ppiftop pmnenbe on 
Thebane ponne hi pultumep ha&pbon. 3 hloSum on hi 
ptalebon. oS hi abpa&con Spcabum heopa buph;. ^Eptep 
pam Thebane hi mib pypbe gepohton. 3 him La&cebemonie 
ofrpe ongean bpohton \ • Da hi lange puhton. pa clypabe 
La&cebe ealbopman to Spcabium. ^ ba&bon f hi paep gepeoht- 
ep geppicon. f hi mopton Sa beaban bebypian. pe heopa 
polcep opplagen pa&pon ; • Da&t lp mib Epecum peap. f mib 
c5am popbe bi$ gecy^eb. hpa&Sep healp haep^ pone pige*. 
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and both of these nations fought, one against the other, 
with great slaughter. There were the Lacedaemonians so 
totall j defeated that they afterwards had neither their name 
nor their power ; but their fall was the raising up of the , 
Athenians, so that they could avenge the old grudge which 
in former days had been mutual. And they and the Thebans 
assembled, and sought the Lacedaemonians with warfare, and 
put them to flight, and drove them into their city, and then 
laid siege to it. The inhabitants thereupon sent for Agesi- 
laus, who was with their army in Asia, and requested him to 
return home speedily and aid them ; and he did so, and came 
on the Athenians unawares and put them to flight. The 
Athenians then greatly dreaded lest the Lacedaemonians 
should rule over them as they before had done, in conse- 
quence of the little victory they had gained over them. So 
they sent to Persia after Conon, and besought him to aid 
them, to which he consented, and sought them with a large 
fleet, and they laid waste the greater part of Lacedaemonia, 
and so reduced them, that they regarded themselves both as 
too base and too powerless. After that Conon landed at the 
city of Athens, his old country, and was there received with 
the great joy of the citizens, and he there made a long re- 
membrance of himself, by compelling both the Persians and 
the Lacedaemonians to repair the city which they before had 
ruined, and the Lacedaemonians to be thenceforth obedient 
to the city, although they previously had long been its adver- 
saries. After this war it happened that the Persians offered 
peace to all the Greek people, not because they would give 
them any benefits, but because, being at war with the Egyp- 
tians, they might the better for themselves terminate the 
contest. 

But the Lacedaemonians meanwhile were more restless than 
powerful, and made war on the Thebans more vigorously than 
their force admitted ; but stole on them in bodies, until they 
took their town from the Arcadians. After that the Thebans 
sought them with an army, and the Lacedaemonians brought 
another against them. When they long fought together, the 
Lacedaemonian general called to the Arcadians, and requested 
that they would cease from fighting, that they might bury 
the dead that had fallen of their people. It is a custom 
among the Greeks that with those words it is declared which 
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Fopoan ic polbe gepecgan. cpa&o" Opoprap. mi Epeca gepmn. 
pe op La&cebemonia fa&pe bypig aepept onptaeleb pa&p. t) nub 
ppell-cpybum gemeapeian. sepeft on Sthena )>a buph. j 
pySoan on Thebane. "] pySoan on Boetie. 3 pySSan on 
GOacebonie. fippe paepon ealle Ejieca leobe. 3 pyftoan on fa 
lgeppan Spiam. -3 fa on fa mapan. -3 pySoan on Peppe. 3 
pySftan on £%yptie ; • Ic pceal eac f y lacop Romana lpcopia 
apecgan. f e ic ongunnen hsepbe ; . 



n. 

iEpcep f am f e Romebuph getimbpab pa&p 111. hunb pmtpa 3 
Lxxvi. pa&p m Schie eopSbeopung. 3 tpa.bypig. Gbopa 3 Ghee, 
on eopoan bepuncon *. • Ic ma&g eac on upum agenum tibum 
gehc angmn fam pecgan. f eah bit ppylcne enbe naepbe. fte 
Eonptantmopohm. Epeca buph, on ppylcepe cpacunge ps&p. 3 
hype gepitegab pgep op poftpaeptum mannum. ty heo pceolbe on 
eopSan bepmcan. ac heo peapS gepcylb ouph f one cpiptenan 
capepe. Kpcabiupap. "3 Sunn f cpiptene pole. f e on Jam bupgum 
pa&p> f getacnobe f Epipt lp eaSmobegpa help *} opep- 
mobigpa pyll ; • GOape ic oypep gemyngobe fonne ic hip mib- 
ealle apa&be. gip hip hpa pjr luptpull mape to pitanne. pece him 
fonne pylp!- Da on Sam bagum gepeapS. fte Fulpci 3 
Fahpci. fe s&p pa&pon Lxx. pmtpa pi$ Roman e pmnenbe. f hi 
hi fa opeppunnon. 3 heopa lanb opephepgobon. 3 paSe aeptep 
f am. Suttpian f pole paepon hepgienbe on Romane. oS f aepe 
bupge geata ; • pit Romane aeptep ^am hpaebhee mib gepeohte 
3 mib hepgunge him popgulbon. -\ hi geplymbon> 



III. 

iEptep fam f e Romebuph getimbpab f^y 111. hunb pmtpa 
^ Lxxxm. f a$a Laucmp. f e oope naman paep haten Eenutiup. 
■3 Qumtup. f e o<5pe naman paep haten 8eppilmp. fa hi paepon 
conpulap on Rome. gepeapS pe miccla man-cpealm on fam 
lanbe. nalaep. ppa hit gepuna lp. op untibhcum gepybepum. ^ 
ip op paetum pumepum. *] op bpigum pmtpum. 3 op peope 
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side has the victory. Because it has been my wish to relate? 
and in narratives describe, says Orosius, how the Greek war, 
which first proceeded from the city of Lacedsemon [extended 
itself], first to the city of Athens, and afterwards to Thebes, 
and then to Bceotia, and then to Macedonia (all these were 
Greek nations), and then to the Lesser Asia, and then to 
the Greater, and then to Persia, and then to Egypt, I shall 
the later recount also the Eoman history, which I had 
begun. 

v 

II. 

After Eome had been built three hundred and seventy-six 
years, there was an earthquake in Achaia, and two cities, 
Ebora andHelice, sank into the earth. I may also in our 
own times relate a beginning like to that, although it had 
not such an end: that Constantinople, the Greek city, was 
in a similar quaking, and it was prophesied of it by veracious 
men, that it should sink into the earth; but it was shielded 
through the Christian emperor, Arcadius, and through the 
Christian people who were in those towns. That manifested 
that Christ is the help of the humble and the ruin of the 
proud. More of this I would have commemorated than I 
have altogether related of it : if any one be desirous to know 
more, then let him seek it himself. It happened in those 
days that the Yolsci and Ealisci, who had previously been 
warring on the Romans for seventy years, were overcome by 
them and their lands ravaged ; and soon after that the nation 
of the Sutrini laid waste the Eoman [territory] as far as the 
gates of the city. After which the Eomans quickly requited 
them with war and destruction, and put them to flight. 

III. 

After Eome had been built three hundred and eighty-three 
years, when Lucius, who by another name was called Genu- 
cius, and Quintus, who by another name was called Servilius, 
when these were consuls at Eome, happened the great pesti- 
lence in the country, not as it is wont, from unseasonable bad 
weather — that is, from wet summers and from dry winters, 
and from fierce spring heats, and with excessive autumnal 
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lenccen-haetan. 3 mib ungemethcan haeppept-paetan. 3 aeptep- 
haeSan. ac an pmb com op Ealabpia pealbe. "3 pe pol mib 
pani pinbe;- Dep man-cpealm paep on Romanum pulle 11. 
geape. opep ealle men gehce. peah pe pume beabe paepon. pume 
unease gebpehte apeg-comon. 00 f heopa bipceopap paebon. f 
heopa gobap baebon. f him man pophte ampitheatpa. f man 
mihte pone haeSempcan plegan paepmne bon 3 heopa beopol- 
jylb. ^ paepon openhce ealle unclaenneppa ; • pep pe magon 
nu. cpaeS Opopiup. pa geanbpypban. pe paep cpiptenbomep 
piftepphtan pynbon. hu heopa gobap. puph heopa blotunge. 3 
puph heopa beopolgylb. paep man-cpealmep gehulpon. buton 
paet hy ne ongeaton mib hpylcum pcmcpaepte ~] mib hpylcum 
lotppence hit beopkTbybon. naep na pe po$a Cob. f hi mib py 
ypele pa menn ppencton. to Son ^ hy gelypbon heopa opppunga. 
•3 heopa beopolgylbum. 3 f hi panon mopton to "Sam paplum 
becuman. -3 f hi mopton tapian mib paepe maepton bipmpunge. 
ac heopa ampitheatpa pa paepon unapimebe. 3 me nu maenig- 
pealb to apecganne. pop&on "Su. paebep Sguptmup. hy haeppt on 
fiimim bocum ppeotole gepaeb. 3 ic gehpam pille paepto taeean. 
pe hme hyp lypt ma to pitanne ] • 

2Eptep pypon. on Sam ylcan geape. tohlab peo eopoe bmnan 
Romebypig. pa paebon heopa bipcopap ept. f heopa gobap 
baebon. f him mon pealbe anne cucenne mann. pa him puhte 
f hy heopa beabpa to lyt haepbon. "3 peo eop$e ppa gmienbe 
bab. ocS paet GDapcup. pe ofrpe namon hatte Euptiup. mib 
hoppe "3 mib paepnum. paep on-mnan bepceat. 3 heo piSSan 
togaebepe behlab ; • 

IY. 

u^Epcep "§am pe Romebuph getimbpeb paep 111. hunb pmtpa 
•3 Lxxxvm. f Gallic opephepgebon Romane lanb o<5 1111. mila to 
Saepe bypng. 3 pa buph mihton ea8e begitan. gip hy paep ne 
gepacoban. poppam Romane paepon ppa pophte "3 ppa aemobe. f 
hy ne penbon f hy pa buph bepepian mihton '.- , Kc paep on 
mopgen Titup. heopa labteop. pe oSpan namon paep haten 
Qumtiup. hy mib pypbe gepohte. Saep gepeaht GOanhup anpig. 
pe oSpe namon paep haten Topcuatup. pi$ anne Irallipcne mann. 
3 hme opploh. "3 Titup Qumtiup pa oSpe pume geplymbe. pume 
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rains and after-heats ; but a wind came from the forest of 
Calabria, and with that wind the plague. This pestilence 
was full two years in the Eoman [territory] over all men 
alike ; though some died, some afflicted with difficulty escaped, 
until their priests said that their gods commanded amphi- 
theatres to be built for them, that the heathen games might 
therein be enacted, and their idolatries, that were manifestly 
all uncleannesses. Here may we now, says Orosius, answer 
those who are adversaries of Christianity [who assert] bow 
their gods, through their sacrificing and their idolatry, helped 
them in this pestilence, only that they knew not by what 
sorcery and by what artifice of devils they did it (it was not 
the true G-od), [and] that they afflicted men with-that evil, in 
order that they might trust in their offerings and to their idols, 
and that they might thence come at their souls, and that they 
might treat them with the greatest contumely ; for their am- 
phitheatres then were innumerable, and too many for me to 
relate ; [and] because thou, Father Augustine, hast manifestly 
said it in thy books, I will direct every one thereto who de- 
sires to know more of the subject. 

After this, in the same year, the earth yawned within the 
city of Rome ; whereupon their priests said that their .gods 
commanded a living man to be given them, as it seemed to 
them they had had too few of their dead. And the earth so 
continued gaping, until Marcus, who by another name was 
called Curtius, with horse and weapons cast himself therein, 
and it afterwards closed together. 

IT. 

After Eome had been built three hundred and eighty-eight 
years, the Grauls ravaged the Roman territory to within four 
miles of the city, and might easily have gained the city, if 
they had not lost their energy, because the Romans were so 
timid and so pusillanimous, that they did not suppose they 
could defend the city. Eut on the morrow, Titus, their 
general, who by another name was called Quinctius, sought 
them with an army, where Manlius fought in single combat, 
who by another name was called Torquatus, with a Gaulish 
man, and slew him. And of the others Titus Quinctius put 
some to flight and some he slew. How many were there slain 
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opploh '.* Be Jam mon mihte ongitan hpaet fa&p opplagen paep. 
fa heopa jrela pupenba gepangen paep ; • 



Y. 

JEptep Sam J>e Romebuph getimbpeb paep mi. hunb pmtpa 3 
11. |> .Captama faepe bupge aepenbpacan comon to Rome. 3 
him gebubon f hy ppiS him betpeonum haepbon. popf on hy on 
an lanb fa pmnenbe paepon. f peep, on Benepente ; • GQib "5am 
f e Sa aepenbpacan to Rome comon. fa com eac mib him peo 
opepmaete heapbpaelnep. 3 monegpa f eoba ypmSa. peo longe 
aeptep f am peaxenbe paep. ppa hit heponep tungel on Sam tiban 
c^Senbe paepon. f hit paep mht oS mibne baeg. 3 on pumepe 
tibe hit hagolabe ptanum opep ealle Romane ;• On 5am 
bagum paep Slexanbep gebopen on Epecum. ppa ppa an mycel 
ypc come opep ealne mibbaneapb. 3 Ocup. Peppa cynmg. f one 
mon oSpum namon het Sptecpeppip. aeptep Sam f e he Ggyptum 
pophepgabe. he gepop piSSan on IuSana lanb. 3 heopa pela 
pophepgabe. piSSan on Ipcaniam fam lanbe. he heopa ppiSe 
peala gepette piS f one pae f e mon Eappia haet. 3 hy f aep gepet- 
tene pint git oS fipne baeg. mib bpabum polcum. on Sam to- 
hopan. f hy pume piSe Erob fanon abo to heopa agnum 
lanbe'.- 8iSSan Kptecpeppip abpaec 8iSonem. Fenitia buph. 
peo paep fa pelegapt on fam bagum ;• 

iEptep fam Romane angunnon f Sommticum gepmn ymbe 
Eampena lanb. hy fa lange 3 optpaebhce ymb f puhton. on 
hpeoppenbum pigum ; • Da getugon 8omnite him on pultum 
Pippupan. Gpipa cynmg. f one -.maeptan peonb Romanum;- 
Daet gepmn peapS hpaefpe pume hpile geptilleb. popf on Punici 
piS Romane pmnan ongunnon. piSSan f gepmn ongunnen 
paep ; • dp aenig mann py. cpaeS Opopmp. f e on geppitum pmban 
maege. f Ianap bupu piSSan belocen pupbe. butan anum 
geape. 3 ^ pa&p popSam f e Romane ealne f one geap on mann- 
cpealme laegan. aepept on Octavianup baege. faep capepep 1 /- 
f hup haepbon Romane to Sam anum tacne gepopht. f on 
ppylce healpe ppylce hy f onne pmnenbe beon polbon. ppa puS. 
ppa nopS. ppa ept. ppa pept. f onne unbybon hy fa bupu. f e on 
fa healpe open paep. f hy be fam pipton hpibep hy pceolbon. 3 
mib fam f e hy Sapa bupa hpylce opene gepapon. f onne tugon 
hy heopa hpaegl bupan cneop. 3 gipebon hy to pige. 3 be Jam 
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inay be conceived from this [circumstance], that many thou- 
sands of them were taken. 



y. 

After Some had been built four hundred and two years, 
messengers came from the city of Carthage to Borne, and 
proposed that they should have peace between them, because 
they were warring together in a country, that was, in Bene- 
ventum. "When the messengers came to Borne, with them 
also came the overwhelming calamity and miseries of many 
nations, which went on increasing long after that, as the stars 
of heaven at that time testified, so that it was night till mid- 
day, and at one time it hailed stones over all the Boman 
[territory]. In those days Alexander was born in Greece, as 
a great tempest comes over all the earth ; and Ochus, king 
of Persia, who by another name is called Axtaxerxes, after he 
had laid Egypt waste, proceeded to the land of the Jews and 
destroyed many of them ; afterwards in the land of Hyrcania ; 
he settled many of them by the sea called the Caspian, and 
they are yet settled there to this day in considerable numbers, 
in the hope that at some time Grod will conduct them thence 
to their own land. After that Artaxerxes took Sidon, a city 
of Phoenicia, which was the wealthiest in those days. 

After that the Bomans began the Samnite war about the 
land of Campania. They fought long and often for it with 
alternate victories. The Samnites then drew to their aid 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, the greatest enemy of the Bomans. 
That war was, nevertheless, for some time suspended, because 
the Carthaginians had begun td war on the Bomans since 
that (the Samnite) war was begun. If there be any man, 
says Orosius, who can find in writings that the door of Janus 
was afterwards closed, except for one year, and that was be- 
cause the Bomans were all that year afflicted with the pesti- 
lence, first in the time of the emperor Octavianus. That 
temple the Bomans had built for that one sign : that on 
whatever side they would be at war, whether south, or north, 
or east, or west, they then undid the door which was opened on 
that side, that they might thereby know whither they should 
[proceed] ; and when they saw any one of the doors open, 
they then drew up their robe above the knee, and prepared 
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piptan f hy piS pum pole ppio* ne ha&pbon. 3 ponne hy ppift 
ha&pbon. ponne pa&pon ealle Sa bupa betynebe. 3 hi leton heopa 
hpa&gl opbune to potum *. • Re papa Octavianup pe cap epe to 
pice peng. pa pupbon Ianap bupa betynebe. 3 peapS pibb 3 ppiS 
opep ealne mibbangeapb ; • iEptep pam pe Peppe ppiS genamon 
piS Romanum. piSSan gelicobe eallum polcum. f hy Romanum 
unbeppeobeb paepe. 3 heopa a& to behealbenne. 3 ppa 
ppioe pone ppift lup ebon. *J> him leoppe paep. f hy Romanipce 
cynmgap ha&pbon. ponne op heopa agnum cynne ; • On Jam 
pa&p ppeotole getacnab f nan eopolic mann ne mihte ppylce 
lupe 3 ppylce pibbe opep ealne mibbangeapb gebon ppylce 
pa pa&p;. Re heo pop "Sam pa&p pe Epipt on pam bagum 
gebopen pa&p. pe pibb lp heoponpape 3 eopSpape *. • Da&t eac 
Octavianup ppeotole getacnobe. pa$a Romana him polbon 
opppian. ppa ppa heopa gepuna pa&p. 3 pa&bon. f peo pibb on hip 
mihte pa&pe. ac he a&gSep pleah. ge pa ba&b ge pa pa&gene. 3 
eac pylp pa&be. f peo ba&b hip na&pe. ne eac beon ne mihte 
nanep eopolicep mannep. f ealpe populbe rpylce pibbe bpmgan 
mihte. f tpa peoba a&p habban ne mihton. na f la&ppe pa&p. tpa 
gema&goa ; • 



VI. 

^Eptep Sam pe Romebuph getimbpeb pa&p mi. hunb pmtpum 
3 vm. gepeapS f Romane 3 Latme punnon;. On pam 
popman gepeohte peapS Romana eonpul opplagen. OOanhup. pe 
oopum namon pa&p haten Topcuatup. 3 heopa oSep conpul. 
pe mon Deciup het. 3 o&pum namon GDupe. hip agenne 
punu opploh. poppon he opepbpa&c heopa gecpibpa&benne. 
f pa&p. f hy ha&pbon gecpeben. f hy ealle emnlice on Latme 
tengbon ; • Re pa&p an ut-apceat op Latma pepobe 3 anpigep 
ba&b. 3 him pa&p conpulep punu ongean com. 3 hine pa&p 
opploh ; • Fop pam gylte nolbon Romane bpmgan pam conpule 
pone cpmmphan. pe heopa gepuna pa&p. peh he pige ha&pbe 1 ; • 

On pam a&ptepan geape pa&p. GOmutia hatte an pipman. pe 
on heopa pipan pceolbe nunne beon. peo ha&pbe gehaten heopa 
gybenne Dianan. f heo polbe hype lip on pa&mnanhabe alibban. 
pa popla&g heo hy pona ; • Py pa Romane. pop pam gylte pe 
heo hype gehat aleah. ppa cuce hy on eopSan bebulpon. 3 nu 
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them for war ; by which it was known that with some nation 
they were not at peace. And when they had peace, then all 
the doors were closed, and they let their robe down to their 
feet. But when the emperor Octavianus succeeded to the 
empire, then were the doors of Janus closed, and there was 
peace and quiet over all the earth. After the Persians had 
made peace with the Bomans, it pleased all nations to be 
subject to the Eomans and to observe their law; and so 
greatly did they love that peace, that it was more agreeable 
to them to have Eoman kings than of their own race. By 
which it was manifestly indicated that no earthly man could 
cause such love and such peace over all the earth as that was. 
But it was because Christ was born in those days, who is the 
peace of the inhabitants of heaven and of earth. That also 
Octavianus manifestly indicated, when the Bomans would 
sacrifice to him, as was their wont, and said that the peace 
was through his might ; but he disclaimed both the act and 
the speech, and also said himself, that the deed was not hiSj, 
nor could it be of any earthly man, that could bring such 
peace to all the world, what previously two nations could not 
have, nor, what was less, two families. 

VI. 

After Borne had been built four hundred and eight years, 
it befel that the Bomans and the Latins made war. In the 
first battle the Boman consul, Manlius, who by another name 
was called Torquatus, was slain ; and their other consul, 
named Deeius, and by another name, Mus, slew his own son, 
because he transgressed their agreement, which was, that 
they had declared they would all equally assail the Latins. 
But there one of the Latin army rushed forth and demanded 
a single combat, and the consul's son advanced against him 
and there slew him. Eor that crime the Bomans would not 
bring the triumph to the consul, which was their custom, al- 
though he had the victory. 

In the year after this, a woman named Minucia, who in their 
manner is said to have been a nun, had promised their god- 
dess Diana that she would pass her life in maidenhood ; but 
she soon committed fornication. The Bomans thereupon, for 
the sin of having belied her vow, buried her alive in the 
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gyt to-ba&ge. pam gyke to tacne. mon hast -}> lanb manpelb, 
pa&p hy mon bypibe ; • 

Ra<5e aptep pam. on paepa tpegpa conpula baege. Elaubiup. pe 
o^pum namon hatte GQapcellup. "] Ualepianup. pe oopum 
namon hatte Flaccup. $a gepeapS hit. peh hit me pconbhc pyv 
cpa&S Opopmp. ^ pume Romana pip on ppylcum pcmlace pupbom 
3 on p pylcum pobum bpeame. *J> hy polbon a&lcne mann. ge pip 
ge paapneb. pa&pa pe hy mihton. mib attpe acpellan. *] on mete 
0(55e on bpmce Co geSicganne gepyllan. 3 *J> lange bonbe pa&pom 
a&p 'j? pole pipte hpanon f ypel come, buton f hy pa&bon ^ hit 
upane op pa&pe lypte come, a&p hit; puph a&nne peopne mann 
geyppeb peapft 1 ; . Da pa&pon ealle pa pip bepopan Romana pitan 
ge]ao'obe c pa&pa pa&p in. hunb 3 Lxxx. 3 pa&p pa&pon genybbe. f 
hy •}? lice pigebon f hy a&p oftpum pealbon. f hy pa&p beabe 
pa&pon bepopan eallum pam mannum ; • 



VII. 

iEptep fam }>e Romebuph getimbpeb pa&p 1111. hunb pmtpa 
-] xxn. Slexanbep. Gpipotapum cynmg. pa&p mapan !Mexanbpep 
earn, he mib eallum hip ma&gene pio Romane pmnan ongan. 
3 a&t 8ommte gema&pe 3 Romana gepa&t. 3 pa mhptan lanb- 
leobe on a&gftpe healpe him on pultum geteah. 0$ Sommte 
him gepuhton pio\ 3 pone cymng opploh ; - Nu ic ftipep Slex- 
anbpep hep gemynbgabe. dpa&$ Opopmp. nu ic pille eac paep 
mapan Slexanbpep gemunenbe beon, pa&p oopep nepan. peh ic 
ymbe Romana gepmn'on pam geap gepime popft. o5 f [ic] 
geteleb ha&bbe;. 

Ic pceal hpa&ppe ept-gepenban. f ic a&lcne hugu ba&l gepecge 
!Mexanbpep ba&ba. ^ hu Phihppup, hip pa&bep. nu. hunb pmtpum 
a&pcep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb pa&p. he peng to 
GOaceboma pice "j rrpecum. 3 f ha&pbe xxv. pmtpa. "j bmnan 
pa&m geapum he geeobe ealle pa cyne-picu pe on Epecum 
pa&pon \ • Sn pa&p Schemenpe. o^ep pa&p Thebane. 111. pa&p 
Theppah. 1111. La&cebemome. v. Folcenpep. vi. GOepn. vn. GOace- 
bonie. f he a&pept ha&pbe ; • Philippup. J>a he cmht pa&p. he pa&p 
Thebanum to giple gepealb Gpammunbe. pam pepon^an cynm^e. 
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earth ; and now to this day, in token of that sin, that land is 
called the " Campus sceleratus," where she was buried. 

Soon after tnaliJTJrthFtime of the two consuls, Claudius, 
who by another name was called Marcellus, and Valerius, 
who by another name was called Elaccus, it befel, though I 
feel shame, says Orosius, [to relate it], that some Eoman 
women were in such [a state of] magical delusion and such 
frantic passion, that they would kill every human being, both 
female and male, that they could, by poison, and give it 
them to take either in food or drink. Aid this they did for 
a long time, before the people knew whence the evil came, 
only tha,t they said it came from above, from the air, until it 
was made known by a slave. Thereupon all those women 
were summoned before the Roman senators (there were 
three hundred and eighty of them), and were there forced to 
consume that which they had before given to others, so 
that they died before all those men. 

VII. 

After Eome had been built four hundred and twenty-two 
years, Alexander, king of the Epirots, the uncle of Alexander 
the Great, began to war on the Romans with all his power, 
and posted himself on the boundary of the Sammtes and 
Romans, and drew to his aid the nearest people of the coun- 
try on either side, until the Samnites fought against them 
and slew the king. JSTow I have here made mention of this 
Alexander, says Orosius, I will also mention the Great Alex- 
ander, the other's nephew ; although I shall recount concern- 
ing the Eoman wars in that year, until I have related them. 

I shall, however, retrograde, that I may relate every, even 
small, portion of Alexander's deeds ; and how his father, 
Philip, four hundred years after the building of Eome, suc- 
ceeded to the realm of Macedonia and the Greeks, and held 
it for twenty-five years, and in those years he conquered all 
the states that were in Greece. One was the Athenian, the 
second was the Theban, the third was the Thessalian, the 
fourth the Lacedaemonian, the fifth the Phocian, the sixth 
the Mossian, the seventh Macedonia, which he had first. 
When a boy, Philip had been given as a hostage to the 
Thebans, to Epaminondas, that powerful king and most 
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3 pam gelaepebeptan philopope. ppam hip agnum bpeoep 
Slexanbpe. pe Laeeebemoma pice fa haepbe. 3 mib him gelaepeb 
peapft. on pam opym geapum ]>a he "Saep paep;. Da peapS 
Slexanbep opplagen. hip bpoftop. ppom hip agenpe mebep. peh 
heo hype oftepne punu eac aep opploge. pop hype gehgepneppe. 
3 heo paep Philippupep pteopmobop ; . Da peng Phihppup Co 
GDaeceboma pice. 3 hit ealle hpile on miclan pleo 3 on miclan 
eappeoan haepbe. f aegoep ge him 1 monn utane op oftpum lanbe 
him onpann. ge eac f hip agen pole ymb hip agen peoph pypebe. 
paet him pa aet nihptan leoppe paep. f he ute punne p onne he 
aet ham paepe ;. pip popme gepeoht paep piS Kthemenpe. j hy 
opepponn. 3 aeptep pam pi$ Illipicop. pe pe Pulgape hatao\ 3 
heopa maenig pupenb opploh. 3 heopa maeptan buph geeobe. 
Lapippan. 3 pitman on Theppah he f gepmn ppmopt bybe. pop 
Saepe pilnunge pe he polbe hy him on pultum geteon. pop 
heopa pigepaepte. 3 popoon pe hy cufton on hoppum ealpa 
polca peohtan betpt. 3 aepept hy pa. aegftep ge pop hip ege ge 
pop hip olecunge. him to gecypbon ; . pe pa gegabepabe. mib 
heopa pulcume 3 mib hip agenum. aegoep ge pibenbe ge gang- 
enbpa. unopeppunnenbhee hepe ; • 

iEptep pam pe Phihppup haepbe Sthenienpe 3 Theppah him 
unbeppiobeb. he begeat Spuhep bohtop him to pipe. GOalo- 
polum cymngep. Ohmphiabe heo paep hatenu • . Kpuhep penbe 
•f he hip pice gemiclian pceolbe. pa he hip bohtop Philippupe 
pealbe. ac he hme on paepe pununge gebanb. 3 him on genam 
f he pylp haepbe. 3 hme piSftan poppenbe. 0$ he hip lip poplet ; . 
JEptep pam Philippkip peaht on Othone pa buph. on Thebana 
pice, 3 him paep peapft f oftep eage mib anpe plan ut- 
apcoten ; . pe peh-hpaeope pa buph gepann. 3 eall f man- 
cynn acpealbe. f he paepmne gemette. 3 aeptep pam mib 
hip peappum he geeobe eall Epeca pole, poppon heopa gepuna 
paep. f hi polbon op aelcepe bypig him pylp anpealb habban. 3 
nan o#ep unbeppybeb beon. ac paepon him ppa becpeonum 
pmnenbe ; . Da baebon hy Phihppup aept op anpe bypig ponne 
op ofteppe. f he him on pultume paepe pitS oa pe him onpunnon ;. 
ponne he pa opepppifteb haepbe. pe he ponne onpmnenbe paep. 
mib pam polce pe hme aep pultumep baeb. ponne bybe he him 
aegftep to anpealban. ppa he belytegabe ealle Epece on hip 
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learned philosopher, by his own brother, Alexander, who then 
had the realm of Lacedsemonia, and was taught by him 
(Epaminondas) during the three years that he was there. 
Then was Alexander, his brother, slain by his own mother, 
although she had before slain also her other son, for the sake 
of her adultery, and she was Philip's stepmother. Philip then 
succeeded to the kingdom of Macedon, and held it all the while 
in great peril and with great difficulty ; for both from with- 
out,, from other countries, war was made on him, and his 
own people also plotted against his life, so that at last it was 
preferable to him to make war abroad than to be at home. 
His first war was with the Athenians, and them he overcame ; 
and after that with the Illyrians, whom we call Bulgarians, 
and of them he slew many thousands, and took Larissa, their 
largest city, and afterwards carried on the war principally 
against the Thessalians, in consequence of his desire to draw 
them to his aid, on account of their military skill, and because 
they of all people could fight the best on horses ; and at the 
first, either through dread of him, or through his flattery, they 
turned to him. He then, with their force and with his own, 
gathered an invincible army of both horse and foot. 

After Philip had reduced the Athenians and Thessalians 
under his subjection, he obtained the daughter of Arucha, 
king of the Molossians, to wife, whose name was Olympias. 
Arucha thought that he should increase his kingdom when 
he gave his daughter to Philip ; but he confined him to his 
dwelling, and took from him what he already had, and after- 
wards banished him, until he ended his life. After that, 
Philip fought against the city of Methone, in the Theban 
realm, and there was one of his eyes shot out with an 
arrow. He, nevertheless, won the city, and slew all the 
people that he found in it. And afterwards, by his artifices, 
he conquered all the Greek nations, because it was their 
usage, that they would of every city have the power to 
themselves, and no one be subject to another, but were thus 
warring among themselves. They then besought Philip, first 
from one city, then from another, that he would aid them 
against those who were warring against them. Then, when 
he had overpowered those with whom lie was then at war, 
with [the aid of] the people who had before sought his help, 
he reduced them both to his subjection. Thus he deluded 

z2 
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gepealb ; . Da Ejiece f pa unbepgeatan. 3 eac him ppiSe 
op<5mcenbum. f hy an cynmg. ppaySehce buton aelcon gepmne. 
on hip gepealb beppybian pceolbe. gehce 3 hi him peopienbe 
pa&pon. he hy eac op 1 oftjium polcum optpa&bhce on p eopot 
pealbe. pe a&p nan pole ne mihte mib gepeohte gepmnan. hy pa 
ealle piS lime gepmn up-ahopon. 3 he hme geeaSmebbe to 
pam polce. pe he him'pa&p heapbopt anbpeb. f pa&pon Theppah. 
3 on hy gelec f hy mib him on Sthene punnon;. Da hy 
co pam gema&pe comon mib heopa pypbe. fa ha&pbon h^ heopa 
chip an belocene ; • Da Phihppup pa&p-bmnan ne mihte. f he 
hip teonan geppa&ce. he pa penbe on pa ane pe him pa getpype 
paepon. 3 heopa buph gepop. y f pole mib- ealle popbybe. 
3 heopa hepgap topeapp. ppa he ealle bybe. pe he ahpep ge- 
mette. ge eac hip agene. oft f him pa bipceopap pa&bon. f ealle 
gobap him yppe paepon. 3 propmnenbe. 3 peah hy him ealle yppe 
pa&pe on pam xxv. pmtpum. pe he pmnenbe pa&p 3 peohtenbe. 
he na opeppunnen ne peapS ; . iEptep pam he gepop on Eappa- 
bociam f lanb. 3 pa&p ealle pa cynmgap mib hip ppice 
opploh. 5 pySSan ealle Eappabociam him gehyppumebon. 
3 hme piSSan penbe on hip Spy gebpoSpa. 3 a&nne opploh. 3 pa 
tpegen oSplugon on Olmthum pa buph. peo pa&p pa&ptapt 3 
pelegapt GQa&ceboma picep. 3 him Phihppup a&ptep pop. 3 pa 
buph abpa&c. j pa bpopop opploh. 3 eall pa&t pa&pmne pa&p, 
pa ppy gebpoopa na&pon na Philippupe gemebpeb. ac pa&pon 
gepa&bpeb ; • 

On pam bagum. on Thpacia pam lanbe. pa&pon tpegen cynmgap 
ymb f pice pmnenbe. pa pa&jion gebpoSpa. pa penbon hy to 
Philippupe. 3 ba&bon f he hy ymbe f pice gepembe. 3 on 
pa&pe gepitneppe pa&pe f hit emne geba&leb pa&pe;. pe pa 
Phihppup to heopa gemote com mib micelpe pypbe. 3 pa 
cynmgap begen opploh. 3 ealle pa pitan. 3 peng him to Sam 
jncum bam ; . iEptep pam Sthenienpe ba&bon Phihppup. f he 
heopa labteop pa&pe piS Focenpep pam polce. peh hy a&p heopa 
clupan him ongean beluce. 3 f he oSep pa&pa bybe. oftSe hy 
gepembe o<5<5e him gepultumabe. f hy hy opeppmnan mihtan. 
he him pa gehet. f he him gepultumian polbe. f hy hy opep- 
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all Greece into his power. "When the Greeks became sen- 
sible of that, and also being sorely mortified that a king, so 
easily, without any war, should reduce them under his 
power, as though they were his slaves (he also often 
sold them in thraldom to other nations, whom before no 
nation could overcome in war) ; they thereupon a]l raised 
war against him, and he humbled himself to that people 
whom he most sorely dreaded, namely, the Thessalians, and 
by his flattery induced them to make war with him on the 
Athenians. When they came to the boundary with their 
army, they [the Athenians] had shut up all the passes. 
When Philip could not enter, that he might avenge his 
mishap, he turned against those who alone had been true to 
him and took their city, and slew all the people and over- 
threw their temples, as he did all that he found in any place, 
yea, even his own, until the priests said to him that all the gods 
were wroth with him, and warring against him ; and although 
they all were wroth with him for the five-and-twenty years 
that he was engaged in war and fighting, he was not over- 
come. He afterwards proceeded to the land of Cappadocia, 
and there, by his treachery, slew all the kings, and after- 
wards all Cappadocia submitted to him ; and he afterwards 
turned against his three brothers and slew one [of them], 
and the two fled to the town of Olynthus, which was the 
strongest and wealthiest of the realm of Macedon : and 
Philip followed them and captured the town, and slew his 
brothers and all that were in it. The three brothers were 
not [related] to Philip by the mother, but by the father. 

In those days, in the country of Thrace, there were two 
kings contending for the kingdom ; they were brothers. 
They then sent to Philip, and prayed that he would recon- 
cile them with regard to the kingdom, and be witness that it 
was equally divided. Philip thereupon came to their assem- 
bly with a large army, and slew both the kings and all their 
councillors, and succeeded to both the kingdoms. After that 
the Athenians prayed Philip to be their leader against the 
Phocians, although they had previously closed their passes 
against him; and that he would do either the one or the 
other, either reconcile them, or aid them that they might 
overcome them [the Phocians]. He thereupon promised 
them that he would aid them, so that they should conquer 
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punnon;. €ac a&t fam llcan cippe. ba&ban Focenpe hip 
pultumep P 1 ^ Athene, he him pa gehec pa&t he hy gepeman 
polbe ; . Slogan he fa elupan on hip gepealbe ha&pbe. pa bybe 
he him eac pa picu Co gepealban. *j hip hepe geonb pa bypig 
toba&lbe. "J he bebeab. ■}) hy f lanb hepgienbe pa&pon. oft f 
hy hit apepton. f pam polce pa&p a&gpep pa. ge f hy ^ ma&pce 
ypel popbepan pceolbon. ge eac f hy hip pcipan ne bopptan. ac 
he ealle pa picoptan popplean het. 3 pa oope pume on ppa&cpiS 
poppenbe. pume on oSpa meapca gepecte ; . Spa he Phihppup 
pa miclan picu geniSepabe. peh pe a&p anpa gehpylc V enbe f 
hit opep monige oSpe anpealb habban mihte. pa&t hy pa sec 
nihptan. hy pylpe to nohte bema&can * . 

Phihppupe gepuhte a&ptep Jam. f he on lanbe ne mihce 
pam polce mib gipum gecpeman. pe him on pimbel pa&pon mib- 
pmnenbe. ac he papa gegabepabe. 3 picmgap pupbon. j pona 
a&t anum cyppe an c. 3 eahtatig ceap-pcipa gepengon ; . Da 
ceaj he him ane buph piS pa pa&. Bizancium pa&p hacen. to 
pon. f him gehcobe. f hy pa&p mihton betpt bmnan ppift 
habban. 3 eac ^ hy pa&p gehenbapce pa&pon gehpylc lanb 
panon to pmnanne. ac him pa buph-leobe pa&p piScpa&bon. 
Phihppup mib hip pultume hy bepa&t 3 him onpann ; • Seo lice 
Bizantmm pa&p a&pept getimbpeb ppam Paupania. La&cebemonia 
labteope. 3 a&ptep pam ppam Conptantmo. Sam cpiptenan 
capepe. geieceb. 3 be hip namon heo pa&p gehatenu Eonptan- 
tinopolim. "3 lp nu f heahpte cyne-petl. 3 heapob eallep eapt- 
picep;- iEptep Sam pe Phihppup lange pa buph bepeten 
ha&pbe. pa oppuhte him f he f peoh to pellenne na&pbe hip hepe. 
ppa hy gepuna pa&pon. he pa hip hepe on tpa toba&lbe. pum 
ymb pa buph pa&t. 3 he mib pumum hloSum pop 3 manega 
bypig bepeapobe. on Ehepanipce. £peca polce. 3 piSSan pop on 
SciSSie. mib Slexanbpe hip punu. pa&p Stheap pe cynmg pice 
ha&pbe. pe a&p hip gepopta pa&p piS IpSpiana gepmne. 3 pa on ^ 
lanb pap an polbe. ac hy pa lanb-leobe piS f gepapnebon. 3 
him mib pypbe ongean popan ;. Da pa&t pa Phihppup geahpobe. 
pa penbe he a&ptep mapan pultume to pam pe Sa buph ymb- 
peten ha&pbon. 3 mib eallum ma&gene on hy pop ; . Deh pe 
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them. At the same time the Phocians also prayed him to 
aid them against the Athenians. He then promised that he 
would settle their difference. After he had the passes in his 
power, he also reduced those countries to subjection, and dis- 
persed his army among all the towns, and commanded that 
they should harry the land until they had laid it waste. That 
was a calamity to the people, both that they had to bear that 
greatest of evils, and also that they could not free them- 
selves from it ; for he had commanded all the mast powerful 
to be slain, and of the others sent some into exile, [and] 
placed some in other confines. Thus did Philip humble 
those large realms, although each of them before had ima- 
gined that it could have power over many others ; so that at 
last they esteemed themselves as nought. 

It seemed to Philip after that, that on land he could not 
conciliate the people with gifts who had been constantly 
fighting [in affiance] with him, but he collected ships, and 
they became pirates, and soon, at one time, they captured a 
hundred and eighty merchant-ships. He then chose him a 
city on the sea called Byzantium, in order (what seemed de- 
sirable to him) that they might therein best have peace, and 
also that they there might be the nearest at hand to make 
war from thence on any country. But the inhabitants of the 
town refused him this, [and] Philip, with his forces, besieged 
them and made war on them. This same Byzantium was first 
built by Pausanius, the Lacedaemonian general, and after 
that enlarged by Constantine, the Christian emperor, and 
from his name it was called Constantinople, and is now 
the highest royal seat and head of all the eastern empire. 
After that Philip had long laid siege to the town, it pained 
him sorely that he had not money to give to his army, as 
they had been accustomed to receive. Thereupon he divided 
his army in two, stationed some about the town, and he with 
some bodies went and plundered many towns of the Cherso- 
nesus, Grecian people, and afterwards marched to Scythia, 
with his son Alexander (where King Atheas ruled the realm, 
who had previously been his associate in the Istrian war), 
and would enter that country ; but the people of the country 
forbade him that, and marched with an army against him. 
"When Philip was apprized of this he sent for a larger force 
to those who were besieging the town (Byzantium), and 
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SciSSie haepbe mapan manna maemge. 3 hy pelpe hpaetpan 
pa&pon. py peah Phihppup bepipebe mib hip loccppencum. 
mib fam pe he hip hepep ppibban bsel gehybbe. 3 himpelp mib 
paep. ^ J>am tpam baelum bebeab. ppa Ixy peohcan ongunnon. 
f hy pitS hip plugon. f he piSSan mib jiam opibban bsele hy 
beppican mihte. ponne hy topapene paepon ; . Daep peapo' 
ScrSSia xx. M. oplagen 3 gepangen. pipmanna 3 paepmanna. 
-} paep paep xx. M. hoppa gepangen. ]?eh hypaep nan licgenbe 
peoh ne metton. ppa hy sep gepuna paep on. ponne hy pael-ptope 
gepealb ahton ; . On 'Sam gepeohte paep aepepfc anpunben 
SciSSia pannppeba ; . Gpt; fa Phihppup paep panon cyppenbe. J?a 
op-pop hyne o<5epe Seiftftie mib lytelpe pypbe. Tpibaballe 
paepon hatene. Phihppup him bybe heopa pig unpeopft. 08 
hyne an cpene pceat puph f fteoh. f f hopp*paep beab. J?e he 
on upan pset • . Da hip hepe gepeah f he mib py hoppe apeol. 
hy pa ealle plugon. 3 eall f hepe-peoh popleton. pe hy aep 
gepangen hsepbon ; . y&y f micel punbop. f ppa micel hepe 
pop paep cynmgep pylle pleah. pe na aep pam pleon nolbe. pe 
hip monn pela pupenba opploge ; . Phihppup mib hip lotc- 
ppence. pa hpile p e he punb paep. alypbe eallum Epecum. f heopa 
anpealbap mopton ptanban him betpeonum. ppa 1 aep on ealb- 
bagum bybon • . Sc pona ppa he gelacnob paep. ppa hepgabe 
he on Athene ;. Da penbon hy to Laecebemonium. 3 baebon 
f hy geppynb pupbon. peh hy aep longe gepynb paepon. 3 
baebon f hy ealle gemaenelice cunnobon. mihtan hy hypa 
gemaenan peonb him ppam abon ; . Py ]>a pume him gefciftebon. 
~] gegabepobon mapan mann-pulcum ponne Phihppup haepbe. 
fume pop ege ne bopptan ; . Phihppupe gepuhte fa f he leng 
mib polc-gepeohcum pit5 hy ne mihfce. ac optpaebhce he paep 
mib hloSum on hy hepgenbe. 3 onbutan pyppenbe. 08 hy epc 
totpaembe paepon. 3 pa on ungeapepe on Sthene mib pypbe 
gepop ; . JEt pam cyppe pupbon Schemenpe ppa paelhpeophce 
popplagen ^ pophyneb. f hy piS'San nanep anpealbep hy ne 
bemascan. ne nanep ppeobomep ; . 

JEyteji J»am Phihppup gelaabbe pypbe on La&cebemome 3 on 
Thebane. ^ hy micclum tmtpegabe 3 bipmepabe. 0(5 hy ealle 
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with all his power marched against them. Although the 
Scythians had a greater multitude of men, and were them- 
selves more vigorous ; yet Philip deceived them with his arti- 
fices, by hiding himself with a third part of his army, with 
which he himself was, and commanded the two parts, that, 
when they began to fight, they should flee towards him, that 
he then, with the third part, might ensnare them, when they 
were dispersed. There were twenty thousand Scythians 
slain and captured, females and males, and there were 
twenty thousand horses taken ; though they there found no 
treasure, as they had previously been accustomed to do, 
when they kept possession of the field of battle. In that 
war the poverty of the Scythians first became known. When 
Philip was on his return, other Scythians met him with a 
little army ; these were called Triballi. Philip regarded their 
hostility as contemptible, until a woman shot him through 
the thigh, so that the horse was killed on which he sat. 
"When his army saw that he had fallen together with his 
horse, they all fled, and left all the booty they had before 
taken. It was a great wonder that so large an army fled in 
consequence of the fall of the king, which before that would 
not flee from those who slew many thousands of them. 
Philip, with his cunning, during the time he was wounded, 
allowed all the Greeks to retain their sovereignty among 
themselves, as they had done before. But as soon as he was 
cured, he committed ravages on the Athenians. Thereupon 
they sent to the Lacedaemonians, and besought them that 
they might be friends, although they had before long been 
foes, and besought that they might all endeavour in common 
to drive from them their common enemy. To this some ac- 
ceded, and collected a larger force than Philip had; some 
from fear durst not. To Philip it then seemed that he could 
no longer withstand them in great battles, but he frequently, 
with detachments, made hostile inroads on them, and laid 
ambushes around them, until they were again divided, and 
then unexpectedly marched with his army on Athens. On 
this occasion the Athenians were so cruelly slaughtered and 
humbled, that they never afterwards assumed to themselves 
any power or any freedom. 

After that Philip led an army against the Lacedaemonians 
and the Thebans, and sorely afflicted and misused them, until 
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paepon popbon 3 pophyneb ; . Myteji tiam ]>e Phihppup ha&pbe 
ealle Epecap on hip gepealb gebon. he pealbe hip bohtop 
2£lexanbpe Jam cymnge. hip agenum ma&ge. f e he aep Gpipa 
pice gep ealb haep be \ • Da on fam ba&ge plejebon hy op hoppum. 
aego'ep ge Phihppup ge Slexanbep. pe he him hip bohcop pyllan 
polbe. ge !Mexanbep hip agen pumi. ppa heopa peap a&c ppylcum 
paep. 3 eac mtenige o$epe mib him ;. Da Philippupe gebypebe 
•ty he pop pam plegan uc op fam mann-pepobe apab. fa ge- 
merce hine ealb gepana pum. j hme oppcang;- Ic nac. cpaeS 
Opopiup. pop hpi eop Romanum pynbon fa aeppan gepmn ppa 
pel gehcob. 3 ppa lupcpumhce on leoS-cpibum to gehypanne. 3 
pop hpy ge pa tiba ppelcpa bpoca ppa pel hepigeaft. j nu peh 
eop lytlep hpa&c ppelcpa gebpoca on becume. J? onne maenad ge 
hit co ftam pyppeptan tibum. -j magon hy ppa hpeophce pepan. 
ppa ge magon pa&pa oftpa bhSehce hhhhan ; • Gip ge ppylce 
pegnap pint ppylce ge penaft -p ge pi en. ponne pceolbon ge ppa 
lupchce eoppe agenu bpocu apepnian. peh hy la&ppan pyn. ppa 
ge heopa pint; to gehypanne. ponne puhte eop pap tiba betepan 
ponne fa. poppon eoppe bpocu nu laeppan pmbon. ponne heopa 
pa psape. popp on Phihppup pa&p xxv. pmtpa. Epeca pole hynenbe. 
aegSep ge heopa bypig baepnenbe. ge heopa pole pleanbe. 3 
pume on ellpeobe poppenbenbe. 3 eopep Romana bpocu. pe ge 
paap ealne baeg bpipaS. naep buton ppy bagap;- Phihppupep 
ypel myhte peh f a-gyc be pumum baele gemethc f yncan. aep pe 
ppelgenb to pice peng Slexanbep, hip punu> Deh ic nu hip 
baeba pume hpile gepupian pcyle. 08 ic Romana gepecge. pe on 
pam ilcan tibum gebone paepon ; • 



VIII. 

^Eptep fam pe Romebuph getimbpeb pa&p 1111. hunb pmtpa 
■j xxvi. Eaubenep Fupculap peo ptop gepeapS ppioe maepe. 3 
gic to-baege ip pop Romana bipmepe : - Daet gepeapS aeptep 
pam gepeohte. f e Romane 3 Somnite haspbon. ppa pe aep bepopan 
paebon. pa papa Sommte xx. M. opplagen pupbon. unbep Fauio 
fam conpule;. Kc Somnite ast o^pan gepeohce mib mapan 
pukume. 3 mib mapan paeppcipe. co Romana jemetmge 
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they were all undone and ruined. After Philip had reduced 
all the Greeks under his power, he gave his daughter to the 
king Alexander, his own kinsman, to whom he had before 
given the kingdom of Epirus. On that day when they were 
playing on horseback, both Philip and Alexander, to whom 
he would give his daughter, and also Alexander his own son, 
as was their usage on such [occasions], and also many 
others with him ; when Philip, in the course of the play, 
had occasion to ride out from the company, he was met by 
one of his old enemies and mortally wounded. I know not, 
says Orosius, wby by you, Romans, these old wars are so 
well liked and listened to in poems, and why you so warmly 
praise times of such miseries ; and now, though a very little 
of such miseries befal you, you bemoan it as the worst of 
times, and can as bitterly bewail it as you can joyfully laugh 
over those others. If you are such persons as you imagine 
you are, then you should as willingly bear your own afflic- 
tions (although they are less) as you are [willing] to hear 
[those] of those [times] ; then might these times appear 
better to you than those, as your afflictions are now less 
than theirs then were ; because Philip was for twenty-five 
years devastating the Greek nation, either burning their 
towns or slaying their people, and sending some into exile ; 
and your Roman afflictions, which you are all day adducing, 
were for three days only. Yet might the evil caused by 
Philip in some degree be thought moderate, before the 
drunkard Alexander, his son, succeeded to the kingdom ; 
though I will now for a while be silent as to his deeds, until 
I relate [those] of the Romans, which were done at the 
same time. 



VIII. 

Pour hundred and twenty-six years after the building of 
Rome, the place [called] Caudinse Furculae became very 
famous, and yet to this day is a reproach to the Romans. 
That befel after the war that the Romans and Samnites had, 
as we have before said, when twenty thousand of the Samnites 
were slain [by the former] under the consul Eabius. But 
in a second war, the Samnites came with a larger force and 
with more caution than before to meet the Romans, at the 
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coman. J>onne hy sep bybon. get J?sepe ptope pe mon het 
Eaubenep Fupculap. 3 paep Romane p piSopt pop pam bipmepe , 
psepon. pe him ^ lanb uncuope pa&p J?onne hit Somnitum pa&pe. N 
3 on ungepip on an nypepett bepopan o<5 hy Somnice uton 
bepopan. f hy piSSan ofieyi pceolbon. oSSe pop metelepte heojia 
lip aleton. o$Se Somnitum on hanba gan ; . On pam anpealbe 
psepon Sommte ppa bealbe. f pe aefehng pe heopa labteop paep. 
Pontiup ysey haten. het ahxian ]?one cynmg hip paebep. pe peep 
aet ham paep. hpeepep him leoppe y&jie. pe he hy ealle acpealbe. 
pe hy libbenbe to bipmpe gepeman hete ; • Py fa pe eefelmg 
co Jam bipmpe getapabe. pe ]?a on fam bagum maept pa&p. ^ 
he hy bepeapobe heopa clafta 3 heopa paepna. "3 vi. hunb gipla 
on hip gepealb unbeppeng. on f gepab. f hy him piSpan ece 
peopap peepon. 3 pe aeSelmg bebeab pumum hip polce. f hy 
gebpohton Romana conpulap on heopa agnum lanbum. 3 him 
bepopan bpipan ppa ppa nieblmgap. f heopa bipmep py mape 
y?&yve\. fieopnop pe polbon. cpa&S Opopiup. eoppa Romana 
bipmopa beon poppugienbe ponne peegenbe. )>aep pe pop eoppe 
agenpe gnopnunge mopte. pe ge piS ]?am cpiptenbome habbaS ; . 
Ppeet ge pitan f ge gyt to-baege paepon Somnicum J?eope. gip 
ge him ne lugon eoppa yebb 3 eoppa aftap. pe ge him pealbon. 
3 ge mupcniaft nu. pop]>am pe monega pole pe ge anpealb opep 
hsepbon. nolbon eop gelaeptan f hy eop behecon. 3 nellaS ge 
"5encean. hu laS eop pylpum paep to laeptanne eoppe aSap J>am 
pe opep eop anpealb haepbon ; . Bona peep, on 'Sam aepcepan 
geape. popbpeecon Romane heopa aSap. pe hy Somnitum gepealb 
haepbon. 3 mib Papipio. heopa conpule. hy mib pypbejepohton. 
3 J>8&p beabhene pige gepopan. pop]?am pe aegSep ]?eepa polca 
yvey pa&p gepeohtep geopn. Sommte pop Sam anpealbe. pe hy 
on aegSpe healpe haepbon. 3 Romane pop Sam bipmepe. pe hy 
sep sec him gepopan. oS Romane gepengon Somnica cynmg. 3 
heopa paepten abpeecon. 3 hy to gapol-gylbum gebybon \ • 8e 
ilea Papipmp peep septep p am ^epeohte mib Romanum ppylcep 
bomep beleb. f hy hine to ]?on jecopen ha&pbon. -p hy mib 
jepeohte mihte Jam mapan Slexanbpe piSptanban. gip he 
eaptane op Spiam Italiam gepohte. ppa he gecpeben haepbe ; . 
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place called Caudinse EurculsB ; and there the Eomans suf- 
fered disgrace chiefly because that land was more unknown 
to them than it was to the Samnites, and in their ignorance 
they marched into a narrow pass, until the Samnites encom- 
passed them without, so that they must then do one or the 
other, either perish from want of food, or yield themselves to 
the Samnites. In their power the Samnites were so confident, 
that the prince, who was their general, named Pontius, caused 
the king, his father, who was at home, to be asked, whether 
he preferred that he should slay them all, or order them to be 
preserved alive as a mockery. The prince then treated them 
with that contumely which in those days was the greatest. He 
bereft them of their clothes and their weapons, and received 
six hundred hostages into his power, on condition that they 
should afterwards be perpetual slaves to him ; and the prince 
commanded some of his people to conduct the Roman consuls 
to their own territories, and to drive them before them like 
thralls, that their ignominy might be the greater. "We would 
rather, says Orosius, be silent than speaking on the disgraces * 
of you, Eomans, if we might, notwithstanding your own 
discontent which you have with Christianity. "What ! you 
know that, even at this day, you would be the slaves of the 
Samnites, if you had not belied your pledges and your oaths 
that you gave them ; and you now murmur because many 
nations, over whom you had power, would not perform what 
they had promised you. And will you not call to memory 
how hateful it was to yourselves to perform your oaths to 
those who had power over you ? Immediately after this, in 
the following year, the Eomans broke their oaths that they 
had given to the Samnites, and with Papirius, their consul, 
sought them with an army, and gained a deadly victory (for 
both of those nations were eager for battle ; the Samnites on 
account of the power that they had on every side, and the 
Eomans because of the disgrace they had undergone from 
them) ; till at length the Eomans captured the king of the 
Samnites, and took their fastness and made them tributaries. 
The same Papirius was, after that war, invested with such 
authority, that they chose him to withstand in war the Great 
Alexander, if he from the East, from Asia, should invade 
Italy, as he had said. 
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IX. 

iEptep Sam pe Romebuph gecimbpeb paep 1111. hunb pintpa 3 
xxvi. peng Slexanbep Co GQaacebonia pice aepcep Phihppupe hip 
paebep. -y hip aepeptan pegnpcipe on pon gecybbe. pa lie ealle 
Epecap mib hip pnyCCpo on hip gepealb gemebbe. ealle Sa pe 
piS hme gepmn up-ahopon ; • Da^c peapS a&pepc ppom Peppum. 
pa hy pceolbon 1 Demopchanape. pam philopophe. hcgenbe peoh. 
piS Sam pe he gelaepbe ealle Epecap f hy Slexanbpe piSpocon ;. 
Kchene bubon gepeohc Mexanbpe. ac he hy pona popploh 3 
geplymbe. f hy pySSan ungemeclicne ege ppam him haepbon. 3 
Thebana paepcen abpaec. 3 mib-ealle copeapp. ^ aep paep ealpa 
Epeea heapob-pcol. 3 piSSan eal f pole on eHSeobe him piS 
peoh gepealbe. 3 ealle pa oSpe peoba pe on Epecum paepon. he 
to gapol-gylbum gebybe bucon GQaeceboniam. pe him epc Co 
gecypbon. 3 panon paep papenbe on Illipice 3 on Thpacn. 3 hi 
ealle Co him gebigbe. 3 piSSan he gabepabe pypbe piS Peppe. "j 
pa hpile pe he by gabepobe. he opploh ealle hip magap pe he 
gepaecean mihce ; . On hip peSe-hepe paepon xxxn. M. 3 paep 
gehoppeban pipce healp M. 3 pcipa an hunb 3 eahcaeig;. 
Nac ic. cpseS Opopiup. hpaepep mape punbop paep. pe he. mib 
ppa lycle pultume. pone maepcan bael pipep mibbangeapbep gegan 
mihce. pe ^ he. mib ppa lyclan pepobe. ppa micel angmnan 
boppce ; • 

On Sam popman gepeohce pe Siexanbep gepeahc piS Dapiup 
an Peppnm. Dapiup haepbe pyx hunb M. polcep. he peapS pen 
ppiSop beppicen pop Mexanbpep peapepe ponne pop hip gepeohce * • 
Daep paep ungemeclic pael geplagen Peppa. 3 Slexanbpep naep na 
ma ponne hunb cpelpCig on Sam pabe-hepe. 3 nigon on pam 
peSe ; • Da apop Slexanbep panon on Fpigam. Spiam lanb. *j 
heopa buph abpaec 3 copeapp. pe mon haec 8apbip> Da 
paebe him mon f Dapiup haepbe ept pypbe gegabepob on 
Peppum;* !Klexanbep him f pa onbpeb. pop paepe neapepan 
pcope pe he pa on paep. 3 hpaeSlice pop pam ege panon apop. 
opep Taupupan pone beoph. 3 ungelypebhcne micelne peg on Sam 
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IX. 



Four hundred and twenty-six years after the building of 
Borne, Alexander succeeded to the kingdom of Macedon, 
after his father, Philip, and manifested his earliest ability by 
reducing by his policy all the Greeks under his power, all 
those who had raised up war against him. That arose first 
from the Persians, when they gave Demosthenes, the philo- 
sopher, treasure, in order that he might instruct all the 
Greeks to oppose Alexander. The Athenians declared war 
against Alexander, but he forthwith beat and put them to 
flight, so that from that time they stood in boundless awe of 
him ; and took the fastness of the Thebans, and totally de- 
stroyed it, which before had been the capital of all the 
Greeks ; and afterwards sold all the people into foreign 
countries ; and all the other nations that were in Greece he 
made tributaries, except Macedonia, which again returned 
to him ; and thence he marched against the Illyrians and 
Thracians, and subjected them all to him ; and afterwards 
he gathered an army against Persia, and while he was gather- 
ing it, he slew all his relations that he could reach. In his 
foot-army there were thirty-two thousand, and of cavalry 
four thousand five hundred, and of ships a hundred and 
eighty. I know not, says Orosius, which was the greater 
miracle, that he with so small a force could overcome the 
greatest part of this earth, or that he with so little an army 
durst undertake so much. 

In the first battle that Alexander fought with Darius and 
the Persians, Darius had six hundred thousand people, yet 
he was defeated more by Alexander's craft than his fighting. 
There was an immense slaughter of the Persians, and of 
Alexander's [force] there were no more than a hundred and 
twenty of the cavalry and only nine of the infantry [slain]. 
Alexander then marched thence to Phrygia, a country of 
Asia, and took and destroyed their town called Sardis. It 
was then told him that Darius had again gathered an army 
in Persia. At this Alexander was in dread, on account of 
the narrow place in which he then was, and [urged] by that 
fear, speedily marched from thence over Mount Taurus, and 
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bsege gepop. oft he com to Thappum f aepe bypig. on Eihcium 
fam lanbe \ • On f am baege he gemette ane ea. p eo haapbe 
unjemethcne cealb paetep. peo paep Ey<5mip haten. fa ongan he 
hyne banian faepon ppa ppatigne. fa pop f am cyle him ge- 
pcpuncan ealle aebpa. f him mon f aep lipep ne penbe * • Rafte 
a&ptep ta com Dapmp mib pypbe to Siexanbpe. he haepbe in. 
hunb pupenba peftena. 3 an hunb M. gehoppebpa]- Slexanbep 
paep fa him ppiSe onbpa&benbe pop paepe miclan maenije. 3 pop 
faepe lytlan fe he pylp haepbe. f eh fe aep mib faepe llcan 
Dapmp mapan opepcome.*- Daet gepeoht paep gebon mib 
micelpe geopxipnlneppe op <5am polcum bam. 3 paep pa&pan fa 
cyningap begen gepunbob'.* Dsep paep Peppa x. M. opplagen 
gehoppebpa. 3 eahtatig M. peftena. 3 eahtatig m. gepangenpa. 
3 faep pa&p ungemethce hcgenbe peoh punben on fam pic- 
jxopum ; • Daep paep Dapiup mobop gepangen. 3 hip pip. peo 
paep hip ppeoptep. 3 hip tpa bohtpa * • Da beab Dapmp healp 
hip pice Slexanbpe pro f am pipmannum. ac him nolbe Mexanbep 
faep getroian *. • Dapmp fa- gyt f pibban proe gegabepabe pypbe 
op Peppum. 3 eac op oSpum lanbum. f one pultum f e he him 
to appanan mihte. "3 pro 1 Slexanbpep pop \ • Da hpile f e Dapmp 
pypbe gabepabe. fa hpile penbe Slexanbep Papmemonem hip 
labteop. f he Dapmp pciphepe aplymbe. 3 he pylp pop m Sipmm. 
3 hy him ongean comon. 3 hip mib eaftmobneppan onpengan. 3 
he f eah na f e laep heopa lanb opephepgabe. 3 f pole pum faep 
fittan let. pume fanon abpaepbe. pume on ellf eobe him piS peo 
gepealbe. 3 Tipup. fa ealban buph 3 fa pelegan. he bepaet "3 
tobpaec. 3 mib-ealle topeapp. popfon hy him luptlice onpon 
nolbon. 3 piSSan pop on Eihcmm. 3 f pole to him genybbe. 3 
prolan on Robum f iglanb. 3 f pole to him genybbe. 3 aeptep 
f am he pop on Ggypcie. 3 hy to him genybbe. 3 f aep he het fa 
buph atimbpian. f e mon prolan be him het Slexanbpia. 3 
prolan he pop to f am heapge f e Ggypti paebon f he paepe 
Smmonep heopa gobep. pe paep Iobepep punu. heopa o$pep 
gobep. to f on f he polbe belabian hip mobop Nectanabupej- 
faep bpyp. f e mon paebe ty heo hy pi$ poplaege. 3 f he Slexan- 
bytey pa&bep paepe*.- Da bebeab Slexanbep fam haeo'enan 
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proceeded an incredibly long way on that day, until he came 
to the city of Tarsus in the land of Cilicia. On that day he 
met with a river that had exceedingly cold water, which was 
called Cydnus, and all sweaty began bathing in it, when, 
through the cold, all his veins shrank, so that no one sup- 
posed him alive. Quickly after that Darius came with an 
army to Alexander : he had three hundred thousand foot 
and a hundred thousand horse. Alexander greatly dreaded 
him, on account of that great multitude, and of the little that 
he himself had ; although he had before with the same Darius 
overcome a greater. The battle was fought with great 
obstinacy by both nations, and both kings were there 
wounded. Of the Persians there were slain ten thousand 
horse and eighty thousand foot, and eighty thousand 
captured, and there was an immense treasure found in the 
camp. The mother of Darius was there taken, and his wife, 
who was his sister, and his two daughters. Darius then 
offered half his kingdom to Alexander for the women, but 
Alexander would not grant him that. Yet a third time Darius 
gathered an army from the Persians, and also what aid he 
could draw to him from other countries, and marched against 
Alexander. "While Darius was collecting an army, Alexander 
sent his general Parmenio to put the fleet of Darius to 
flight, and he himself marched into Syria, and they came to 
meet him, and received him with great humility ; yet he, 
nevertheless, ravaged their country, and of the people he let 
some remain, drove some thence, sold some into foreign 
countries. And the ancient and rich city of Tyre he besieged 
and took, and totally destroyed, because they would not 
voluntarily receive him ; and afterwards proceeded to Cilicia, 
and subdued that people, and afterwards to the island of 
Hhodes, and reduced that people under his subjection, and 
after that proceeded against the Egyptians, and reduced 
them to subjection, and there commanded the city to be 
built that from him was afterwards called Alexandria ; and 
afterwards he proceeded to the temple which the Egyptians 
said was [that] of their god Ammon, who was the son of 
Jove, their other god, for the purpose of exculpating his 
mother with reference to Nectabanus the sorcerer, with 
whom it was said she had committed adultery, and that he 
was the father of Alexander. Thereupon Alexander com- 
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bipceope. f he gecpupe on }>sep Smmonep anhcneppe. pe mne 
on fam heapge pa&f. a&ppam pe he j ^ pole hy faep gabepabe. 
J paebe hu he him an hip gepill bepopan Jam polce anbpypban 
pceolbe. pgep he hyne acpabe [ • Eenoh ppeotohce up gebybe 
nu to pitanne Klexanbep hpylce pa ha&oenan gobap pmbon to 
peopftianne. f hit ppioop lp op paapa bipceopa gehlooe. j op 
heopa agenpe gepypbe. f f hy pecgeaft. ponne op paepa goba 
mihte ; • 

Op psepe ptope pop Mexanbep ppibban pme ongean Dapmp. 
•3 hy set Thappe psepe bypig hy gemetton ; • On pam gepeohte 
paepon Tejiye ppa ppifte popplagen. f hy heopa miclan anpealbep 
3 langpuman hy pylpe prolan pro 1 Slexanbep to nahte bema&tan ; • 
Da Dapmp gepeah f he opeppunnen beon polbe. fa polbe he 
hme pylpne on fam gepeohte popppillan. ac hme hip pegnap 
opep hip pillan ppam atugon. f he pi))J>an paap pleonbe nub pa&pe 
pypbe. 3 Slexanbep ys&y xxxm. baga on paepe ptope. aep he fa 
pic-ptopa 3 f pael bepeapian mihte. 3 pi&San pop an Peppe. 3 
geeobe Peppipohp pa buph. heopa cyne-ptol. peo lp gyt pelegapt 
ealpa bupga \ • Da yz&be mon !Slexanbpe. f Dapmp haepbe 
gebunben hip agene magap mib gylbenpe pacentan. Da pop he 
■p& hip mib pyx M. manna. 3 punbe hme anne be pege licgean. 
mib ppepum topticob. healp cucne .' • pe pa Slexanbep him 
anum beabum lytle milbheoptneppe gebybe. f he hme het 
bebypigean on hip ylbpena bypig. pe he piftSan nanum enbe 
hip cymie gebon nolbe. ne hip pipe, ne hip mebep. ne hip 
beapmim. ne f ealpa la&pt ysay. hip gmgpan bohtop. he nolbe 
bucon haeptnybe habban. peo paep lytel cilb ". • Unease maeg 
mon to jeleappuman gepecgan. ppa maenigpealb ypel ppa on pam 
t>pim geapum gepupbon. on opim polc-gepeohtum. betpeox 
tpam cynm^um. f paepon piptyne hunb pupenb manna, f 
bmnan Jam poppupbon. anb op pam llcan polcum poppupbon 
lytle aep. ppa hit hep bepopan pecgo 1 . mgontyne hunb pupenb 
manna, butan miclan hepgungum. pe bmnan pam opim geapum 
gepupbon. on monigpe peobe. f lp f Sppipie eall peo peob apepc 
peap$ ppam Slexanbpe. ~] monega bypig on Spiam. 3 Tipup 
peo maepe buph. eall topeoppenu. 3 Eihcia f lanb eall apept. 3 
Eappabocia f lanb. 3 ealle Ggyptie on peopote gebpoht. 3 
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manded the heathen priest to creep into the image of Ammon, 
that was within the temple, before he and the people had 
assembled there, and said how he, according to his will, 
should answer before the people to what he might ask him. 
Plainly enough Alexander has now given us to know what the 
heathen gods are for [objects of] worship, [and] that it is 
rather from the body of priests and their own utterance that 
which they say, than from the power of the gods. 

Prom that place Alexander marched for the third time 
against Darius, and they met each other at the city of Tarsus. 
In that battle the Persians were so totally defeated, that 
their great and long power they afterwards esteemed as no- 
thing against Alexander. When Darius saw that he should 
be overcome, he was desirous of perishing in the battle, but 
his officers drew him away against his will, so that he after- 
wards fled with the army ; and Alexander was thirty-three 
days on the place before he* could plunder the camp and the 
dead, and afterwards marched into Persia and took the city 
of Persepolis, their royal residence, which is still the wealthiest 
of ail cities. Then it was told to Alexander that his own 
relations had bound Darius with a golden chain. He then 
marched towards him with six thousand men, and found him 
alone lying by the way pierced with spears, half dead. Alex- 
ander then showed to him alone [when] dead a little compas- 
sion, by ordering him to be buried in the tomb of his ancestors, 
which he would not afterwards show to any part of his kin, 
not to his wife, nor his mother, nor his children, not to that 
which was least of all, his younger daughter, [whom] he 
would have only in captivity, who was a little child. Not 
easily [even] to the credulous can be related so many evils 
as in those three years befel, in the three great battles be- 
tween the two kings. It was fifteen hundred thousand men 
that perished within that [time] ; and of the same nations 
there perished a little before, as has before been said, nineteen 
hundred thousand men, not to mention the great ravages 
which took place within those three years among many a 
people ; that is, in Assyria all the nation was plundered 
by Alexander, and many cities in Asia, and Tyre, the great 
city, were destroyed, and all the land of Cilicia laid waste, and 
the land of Cappadocia, and all Egypt reduced to slavery, and 
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Rooum f lglanb mib-ealle apepc. 3 monig oope lanb ymbe 
Taupop pa muncaj* \ • 

Na lsep f an f heopa tpegpa gepinn pa paepe on pam eapt 
enbe pipep mibbangeapbep. ac on emn pam. XgiSip Spapcana 
cynmj. 3 Sncipatep. o^ep Epeca cynmj. punnon him be- 
cpeonum. 3 Slexanbep Gpipia cynmg. psep miclan !£lexanbpep 
earn, pe pilnobe psep pepc-bselep. ppa pe'oftep bybe p3ep eapc- 
bselep. 3 pypbe gelaebbe m Itaham. 3 paep hpaeblice opplagen 
peapS. -3 on psepe llcan Cibe. Zoppipion Ponco cjmmj mib pypbe 
gepop. 3 he j hip pole mib-ealle psep poppeapft ; • Slexanbep 
aepcep Dapiup beafte. gepann ealle GOapbop. 3 ealle Ipcaman. 3 
on oSpe hpile pe he psep pmnenbe psep. ppepelice hine gepohce 
GOmochea. yeo 8ci<5(5ipce cpen. mib opym hunb pipmanna. co 
pon f hy polban piS Slexanbep 3 pr5 hip msepepcan cem- 
pan beapna pcpynan> iEpcep pam pann !Slexanbep piS 
Papchum pam polce. "3 he hy neah ealle opploh 3 popbybe. 
sep he hy gepmnan mihce. 3 sepcep pam he geponn Dpan- 
cap f pole. 3 Guepgecap. 3 Papamomenap. 3 Sppapiap. 3 
monega o6pa Seoba. pe gepecene pmc ymbe pa muncap £au- 
capup. 3 pap hec ane buph acimbpian. pe mon pi<5<5an hec 
Slexanbpia '. • Nsep hip pcmlac. ne hip hepgung on pa ppeme- 
ban ane. ac he gelice ploh 3 hynbe pa pe him on piml psepon 
mibpapenbe 3 pmnenbe ] • ^Epepc he opploh Smmcap hip mo- 
bpian punu. 3 pitman hip bpoSop. 3 pa Papmemon hip pegn. 3 
pa Filocep. "3 pa Eaculupan. pa Gupilohup. pa Paupaniap y 
monege 0(5pe. pe op GQsecebomam picopce psepon. 3 EliCup. pe 
psep segoep ge hip oegn ge sep Phihppupep hip psebep ; • Da hy 
pume piSe bpuncne sec heopa pymble psecon. pa ongunnon hy 
cpeahcigean hpseoep ma msephcpa bseba geppemeb hsepbe. pe 
Phihppup pe !Mexanbep. pa psebe pe Elitup pop ealbpe hylbe. f 
Phihppup ma hsepbe gebon ponne he ; • pe pa Slexanbep ahleop 
pop psepe psegene -3 opploh hme. co-ecan pam pe he hynenbe 
paep seg(5ep ge hip agen pole ge oSepa cynmga. he paep ym- 
pyppcenbe mannep blobepl- Ra^e septep pam he pop mib 
pypbe on Ehopapmop "3 on Dacop 3 him to gapol-jylfoim hy 
genybbe;- Ehahpten pone pilopopum he opploh. hip emn- 
pceolepe. pe hy set^sebepe ^elsepebe psepon. sec Spipcocelep 
heopa ma^ipcpe. 3 mone;?a menn mib him. poppon hy nolban 
co him gebibban. ppa co heopa gobe ; • 
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tlie island of Rhodes totally laid waste, and many lands about 
, the mountains of Taurus. 

Not only was then the war of those two in the east part 
of this earth, but coeval with that Agis, the Spartans' king, 
and Antipater, another Greek king, were at war with each 
other ; and Alexander, the uncle of Alexander the Great, 
desired the west part as the other did the east part, and led 
an army into Italy, and was there speedily slain. And at 
the same time, Zopyrion, king of Pontus, marched with an 
army, and he and his people there totally perished. After 
the death of Darius, Alexander won all the Mardi and all 
Hyreania ; and at another time, when he was there carrying 
on war, Minothsea, the Scythian queen, with three hundred 
women, shamelessly sought him, because they wished to con- 
ceive children by him and his greatest warriors. After that 
Alexander made war on the Parthian nation, and slew and de- 
stroyed them nearly all before he could overcome them. After 
that he subdued the nations of the Drangse, the Euergetae, 
and the Parapameni, and the Adaspii, and many other nations 
that are seated about the mountains of Caucasus, and there 
commanded a city to be built, that was afterwards called Alex- 
andria. Neither his treachery nor his ravages were exercised 
only on foreigners, but he slew and injured alike those who 
were constantly his associates and fellow- warriors. Pirst he 
slew Amyntas, the son of his maternal aunt, and afterwards 
his brother, and then Parmenio, his general, and then Phi- 
lotas, and then Attalus; then Eurylochus, then Pausanias, 
and many others that were the most powerful of Macedonia ; 
and Clitus, who was both his servant and previously his father, 
Philip's. "When they on one occasion were sitting drunk 
at their feast, they began to discuss who had performed the 
greater deeds, whether Philip or Alexander; when Clitus, 
from old affection, said that Philip had done more than he. 
Alexander then, on account of that speech, leapt up and 
slew him ; besides that, he was the oppressor both of his 
own people and those of other kings ; he was ever thirsting 
after human blood. Quickly^after that he marched with an 
army against the Chorasmi and Dahse, and forced^ them to 
be tributaries to him. Callisthenes, the philosopher, his 
fellow- disciple, he slew (they had been taught together by 
their master, Aristotle), and many men with him, because 
they would not worship him as their god. 
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iEptep fam he pop on Inbie. to f on f he hip pice gebpaebbe 
oS f one eapt gappecg [ • On f am pi$e he geeobe Nipan. Inbia 
heapob-buph. 3 ealle fa beopgap f e mon Debolap haet. 3 eall f 
pice Heoppilep f aepe cpene. 3 hy to jehgpe genybbe. 3 pop f am 
hipe pice ept-ageap ; • iEptep fam f e Slexanbep haepbe ealle 
Inbie him to gepylbon gebon. buton anpe bypig. peo paep un- 
gemaetan paepte. mib clubum ymbpeaxen. fa geahpobe he f 
Gpcol pe ent. f aep paep to-gepapen on aep-bagum. to f on f he 
hy abpecan f ohte. ac he hit popfam ne angan f e f aep paep 
eopSbeopung on faepe tibe;- pe fa Slexanbep hit ppiftopt 
popfam ongann f e he polbe f hip maepSa paepon mapan f onne 
Gpcolep. f eh f e he hy mib micle poplope f aep polcep begeate * • 
iEptep fam Slexanbep haepbe gepeoht pits Popope. f am ptpeng- 
eptan Inbea cynmge .* • On fara gepeohte paepon fa maeptan 
blob-gytap on aegope healpe f aepa polca ; • On f am gepeohte 
Popop 3 Slexanbep gepuhton anpig on hoppum. fa opploh 
Popop Slexanbpep hopp. pe Bucepal paep hat en. 3 hine pylpne 
mihte f aep. gip him hip fegnap to pultume ne comon. 3 he 
haepbe Popop monegum punbum gepunbobne. 3 hine eac ge- 
pylbne bybe. piSSan hip f egnap him to comon. 3 him ept hip 
pice to-poplet pop hip f egenpcipe. f y he ppa ppiSe paep peohtenbe 
angean hme ; • Knb he Slexanbep him het piftSan tpa bypig 
atimbpian. o"Sep paep hatenu be hip hoppe Bucepal. o"Sep 
Nicea ; - SiSSan he pop on Sbpaeptap fa leobe. 3 on tathenap. 
j on Ppepibap. 3 on Eangepibap. 3 piS hi ealle gepeaht 3 
opepponn ; • Da he com on Inbia eapt gemaepa. fa com him 
f aep ongean tpa hunb fupenba gehoppabep polcep. 3 hy Slex- 
anbep uneaSe opepponn. aegSep ge pop faepe pumop-haete ge 
eac pop <5am optpaebhean gepeohtum ". • SiSSan aeptep f am he 
pplbe habban mapan pic-ptopa. fonne hip gepuna aep paepe. 
popf on he him piSSan aeptep f am gepeohte. ppiSop anpaet f onne 
he aep bybe .* • JEptep f am he pop ut on gappecg. op Sam 
muSan "pe peo ea paep hatenu Ggmenpe. on amglanb. faep 8iuop 
f pole 3 Ieppomap on eapbobon. 3 hy Gpcol faep aep gebpohte 
3 gepette. 3 he him fa to gepylbum gebybe ; • iEptep f am he 
pop to fam lglanbe fe mon f pole GOanbpap haet. 3 Suba^pop. 
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After that he proceeded to India, for the purpose of ex- 
tending his dominion to the eastern ocean. In that expedi- 
tion he took JSTyssa, the chief city of India, and all the 
mountains called Daedali, and all the realm of Oleophis, the 
queen, and compelled her to prostitution, and for that re- 
stored to her her kingdom. After Alexander had reduced 
all India under his power, excepting one town that was ex- 
ceedingly strong, surrounded by rocks, he was informed that 
Hercules, the giant, had journeyed thither in days of old, 
with the design of taking it ; but he did not attempt it, be- 
cause there was an earthquake at that time. He, Alexander, 
then undertook it, chiefly because he would that his glory 
should be greater than Hercules's, although he gained it 
with a great loss of his people. After that Alexander had a 
battle with Porus, the most valiant king of India. In that 
battle there was infinite bloodshed of those people on both 
sides. In that battle Porus and Alexander fought in single 
combat on horseback, when Porus killed Alexander's horse 
that was named Bucephalus, and might [have killed] himself, 
if his attendants had not come to his succour ; and he had 
wounded Porus with many wounds, and also made him pri- 
soner, after his attendants had come to him ; and left him his 
kingdom again, on account of his valour, because he had so 
stoutly fought against him. And Alexander afterwards 
commanded him to build two cities, one was called after his 
horse, Bucephala, the other jNTicsea. He afterwards proceeded 
against the nation of the Adrestse, and against the Cathaei, 
and against the Prsesidse, and against the G-angaridse, and 
fought against them all and overcame them. "When he came 
to the east confines of India, there came against him two 
hundred thousand people on horseback, and Alexander with 
difficulty overcame them, both on account of the summer 
heat, and of the frequent battles. After that, he would have 
a larger encampment than he was previously wont to have ; 
because, after that battle, he stayed within it more than he 
had done previously. After that he marched out to the 
ocean, from the mouth of the river which was called Acesine, 
on to an island where the nation of the Sibi and the Gressonse 
dwell (and Hercules had before brought them thither and 
established them), and them he reduced to subjection. 
After that he proceeded to the island the people of which 
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3 hy him bpohtan andean ehtahunb M. 1 peftena. 3 Ix. M. gehoppa- 
bey polcep. -3 hy lange pa&pon f bpeogenbe. aep heopa apep 
mihte on oftpum pige gepaecan. aep !Mexanbep late unpeopS- 
licne p lge gepaehte ; • iEptep pam he gepop t0 anum paeptene. 
pa he paep Co com pa ne mihton hy nsenne mann on pam 
pa&ptene utan gep eon ; • Da punbpabe Slexanbep hpi hit; ppa 
a&menne pa&pe. 3 hpa&bhce pone peall pelp opepclomm. 3 he pa&p 
peapS ppam ^am buphpapum mn-abpoben. 3 hy hip pitman 
paepon ppa ppiSe ehtenbe. ppa hit lp ungehepebhc to pecgenne. 
ge mib gepceotum. ge mib ptana toppungum. ge mib eallum 
heopa pigcpaeptum. 3 ppa-peah ealle pa buphpape ne mihton 
hme aenne genyban f he him on hanb gan polbe ; • 3lc pa him 
f pole ppiftopt onftpang. pa geptop he to anep peallep byge. 3 
hme paep apepebe ; • Snb ppa eall f pole peapft mib him anum 
aga&leb. f hy pa&p peallep nane gyman ne byban. 0$ 2£Lexanbpep 
pegnap to-emnep him pone peall abpsecan 3 pa&pmn comon ; • 
Daep peapft Slexanbep (Suphpcoten mib anpe plan unbepneoSan 
f o<5ep bpeopt ; • Nyte pe nu hpa&pep py ppiftop to punbpiaime. 
pe f hu he ana yift ealle fa buphpape hme apepebe. pe ept pa 
him pultum com. hu he puph f pole geopang. f he pone llcan 
opploh. pe hme a&p ftuphpeeat. pe ept pa&pa ftegna ongm. pa hy 
untpeogenbhee penbon f heopa hlapopb pa&pe on heojia peonba 
gepealbe. o<5$e cuca o8Se beab. f hy ppa-peah nolbon paep peall- 
gebpecep geppican. ^ hy heopa hlapopb ne geppaecon. pen pe hy 
hme meftigne on cneopu pittenbe metten]- Slogan he pa 
buph haepbe him to gepylbum gebon. pa pop he to oope bypig. 
paep Smbipa pe cymng on punabe. paep poppeapS micel Slex- 
anbpep hepep pop geaettpebum gepcotum. ac Slexanbpe 
peapS on Sa&pe llcan mht on ppepne an pypt oSypeb. pa nam 
he pa on mepgen. 3 pealbe hy pam gepunbebum bpmcan. 3 hy 
pupbon mib pam gehaeleb. 3 piSftan pa buph gepann 3 he piSoan 
hpeapp hampeapb to Babylonia, pa&p paepon a&penbpacan on 
anbibe op ealpe peopolbe. f pa&p ppam Spaneum. "j op Spppica. 
3 op Gallium. 3 op ealpe Italia'.- Spa egepull pa&p Slexan bep. 
papa he paep on Inbeum. on eaptepeapbum pipum mibbaneapbe. 
f pa ppam him abpeban pa yaejion on peptepeapbum .* ♦ Gac 
him comon aepenbpacan op monegum peobum. pe nan mann 
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are called Mandrse and Subagri, and they brought against 
him eight hundred thousand foot 1 and sixty thousand horse, 
and they were long contending before either of them coulcL 
attain the victory over the other, until Alexander at length 
gained a dishonourable victory. After that he proceeded to 
a fortress, when he came to which he could from without see 
no man in the fortress. Thereupon Alexander wondered 
why it was so deserted, and quickly climbed over the wall 
himself, and he was there dragged in by the inhabitants, and 
they then assailed him so violently that it is incredible to 
relate, both with arrows and casting of stones, as well as 
with all their warlike devices; and yet all the inhabitants 
could not compel him, a single man, to surrender to them. 
But when the people pressed on him most violently, he stept 
to the angle of a wall and there defended himself. And thus 
were all the people hindered by him alone, so that none 
guarded the wall, until Alexander's followers broke down 
the wall opposite to him and came in. There was Alexander . 
pierced with an arrow underneath one of his breasts. We 
know not now which is most to be wondered at, how he alone 
defended himself against all the inhabitants, or, on the other 
hand, when aid came to him, how he pressed through that 
people, so that he slew the same who had before shot him ; or 
again, the conduct of his followers, when they knew without 
a doubt that their lord was in the power of their enemies, 
either alive or dead, that they, nevertheless, would not cease 
from breaking down the wall, [and] that they did not avenge 
their lord, although they found him faint, resting on his 
knee. After he had reduced the city to subjection he pro- 
ceeded to another city, in which the king Ambira dwelt, 
where many of Alexander's army perished by poisoned 
arrows. But in that same night a plant was shown to 
Alexander in a dream ; this he took in the morning, and 
gave it to the wounded to drink, and they were thereby 
healed, and afterwards took the city ; and he afterwards re- 
turned homewards to Babylon, where ambassadors were 
awaiting him from all the world, that was, from Spain, and 
from Africa, and from Gaul, and from all Italy. So terrible 
was Alexander when he was in India, in the east of this 
earth, that those dreaded him who were in the west. There 
came to him also ambassadors from many nations to whom 
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Mexanbpep gepeppcipep ne penbe. f mon hip namon pipte. 3 him 
ppiSep Co him pilnebon ; • Da- 51c fa Slexanbep ham com co 
Babylonia. f a-gic pa&p on him pe msepta f uppt mannep blobep ] • 
Re f af a hip gepepan ongeasan f he fsep gepmnep fa-git; geppi- 
can nolbe. ac he psebe f he on Spppica pajian polbe. fa geleopne- 
bon hip bypelap him becpeonum. hu hy him mihcon f lip 
oSfpungan. -3 him gepealban attop bpmcan. fa poplec he hip 
lip ; • Gala. cpa&<5 Opopiup. on hu miceljie bypigneppe menn nu 
pmbon on fypon epiptenbome. ppa-f eah fe him lydep hpa&c 
uneSe py. -hu eappofthce hy hit gemaenaS ; • 0(5ep f apa lp. 
ofrSe hy hit nyton. o&Se hy hit pitan nyllaS. an hpelcan bpo- 
cum fa lipbon f e s&n him psepan. nu penaS hy hu f am psepe f e 
on Mexanbpep gepalbe psepan. fa him fa ppa ppifte hme anbpe- 
ban f e on peptepeapbum f ipep mibbangeapbep psepan. f hy on 
ppa micle nefmge. 3 on ppa micel ungepip. aagftep ge on paep 
pyphto. ge on peptennum pilbeopa 3 pypm-cynna mippenlicpa. 
ge on feoba gepeopbum. f hy hme septep pproe pohton. on 
eaftepeapbum f ypan mibbangeapbe ; • Sc pe pitan geopne. f 
hy nu ma pop yphfte. naf ep ne buppan. ne ppa peop ppi$ gepe- 
cean. ne pupfon hy pelpe get heopa cotum pepian. fonne hy 
mon set ham yed&. ac f hy fap tiba leahtpien ;■ 



iEptep fam feR,omebuph getimbpeb psep 1111. hunb pmtpa 
•3 L. unbep f am cpam conpulum. f e ocSep psep haten Fauiup. -j 
oSpan namon GQaximup. 3 unbep f am J?e Epmtup psep haten. "3 
oftpan namon Deciup. on heopa conpulatu. on Italium peopep 
fa pepengepcan f eoba hy him betpeonum gepppsecan. f psepan 
Umbpi. j Dpypci. 3 Sommte. 3 Ixallie. f hy polbon on Romane 
pmnan. 3 hy him f ppifte onbpeban. hu hy pi$ him eallum 
enbemep mihce. "J geopne pipebon hu hy hy totpseman mihtan. 
•j gepealbenne hepe on Dpypci 3 on Umbpe penbon an hep- 
^unge. ^ f pole to amyppanne> Da hy f geacpeban. fa 
penban hy lum hampeapb. to f on f hy heopa lanb bepepeban. 
3 Romane fa hpile mib heopa mapan pultume. f e hy sec ham 
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no one of Alexander's associates imagined that his name 
was known, and desired peace of him. Even after Alex- 
ander came home to Babylon, there was in him the greatest 
thirst after human blood. But when his associates found 
that he yet would not desist from war, for he said he would 
march to Africa, his cup-bearers devised among themselves 
how they might deprive him of life, and gave him poison to 
drink. He then abandoned his life. Alas ! says Orosius, in 
how great a delusion men now are in this Christendom ; 
although [only] some little thing befal them that is un- 
pleasant, how bitterly they bewail it. It is one of these, 
they either do not know, or they will not know, in what 
miseries those lived who were before them. Let them now 
think how it was with those who were in the power of Alex- 
ander, when they who were in the west of this earth so 
greatly feared him, that they were in such great degradation 
and such great ignorance, that not only on the dread of the 
sea, and in the deserts of wild beasts and the various ser- 
pent kinds, and in tongues of people, they sought him for 
peace in the east of this earth. But we know well that they 
now, more from fear, neither dare either seek peace so far 
away, nor, indeed, defend themselves in their cots, when any 
one seeks them at home ; but [yet] that they criminate theses- 
times. 



X. 

After Rome had been built four hundred and fifty years, 
under the two consuls, one of whom was called Eabius, and, 
by another name, Maximus, and under him who was named 
Quintus, and, by another name, Decius, in their consulship 
four of the strongest nations in Italy, the Umbrians, the 
Etruscans, the Samnites, and the Gauls, agreed among them- 
selves to make war on the Romans ; and they greatly dreaded 
how they might finally withstand them, and diligently 
planned how they might divide them, and sent a powerful 
army to harry on the Etruscans, and on the Umbrians, and 
to ruin that people. "When they were apprized of that, they 
returned homewards, that they might defend their country ; 
and the Romans in the meanwhile with their large force, 
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haepbon. popan ongean Somnite. 3 ongean Kallie ; • Daep on 
pam gepeohte paep Epmtup pe consul opplagen. 3 Fauiup pe oSep 
conpul. aeptep paep oopep pylle. pige haepbe;- Daep peapS 
8ommta 3 Iktlha peopeptig M. opplagen. 3 peopon M. Romana. 
on fam baele pe Deciup on opplagen paep ; • Donne paebe Libiup 
f Somnita "j Eallia paepe opep healp hunb M. opplagen paepa 
peSena. 3 peopon M. gehoppebpa;- Gac ic gehypbe to poouiu 
pecgan. cpaeS Opopiup. f hit na naepe on Sam bagum mn 
Romanum buton gepmne. o$Se piS oSpa pole oftfte on him 
pelpum. mib monigpealbum polum 3 mann-cpealmum. ppa ppa 
hit pa paep ! • Da Fauiup pe conpul op fam gepeohte hampeapb 
pop. pa bybe mon pone tpiumphan him bepopan. pe heopa 
gepuna psep ponne hy pige haepbon ; • Sc pe gepea peapS ppifte 
paSe on heopa mobe to gebpaepebneppe gecyppeb. pa hy ge- 
papan pa beaban menn ppa Sichce to eopSan bepan. pe paep aep 
aet ham paepan. poppon pe paep paep pe micla mann-cpealm on 
Saepe tibe ; • ^ 

J paep ymb an geap. Somnite, gepuhton piS Romanum. 3 hy 
geplymbon. 3 hy bebpipan into Romebypig. 3 hpaebliee aeptep 
pam Somnite apenban on oSpe pipan. aegSep ge heopa pceopp. 
ge eall heopa paepn opep-pyleppeban. to tacne f hy oSep 
polban. oSSe ealle libban. oSSe ealle hegean ; • On pam bagum 
gecupon Romane Papipmp him to conpule. 3 paSe paep pypbe 
gelaebban ongean Somnitum. peh pe heopa bipceopap ppam 
heopa gobum paebon. f hy f gepeoht popbube]- Kc he 
Papipmp pa bipceopap pop paepe pegene ppiSe bipmpebe. 3 f 
paepelb ppa-peah gepop. 3 ppa peopolicne pige haepbe. ppa he sep 
unpeopolice papa goba bipceopan opephypbe> Deep peapS 
8omnita tpelp M. opplagen. 3 mi. M. gepangen. 3 paSe aeptep 
pam maephcan pige. hy pupbon ept geunpect mib mann- 
cpealme. 3 pe paep ppa ungemethc 3 ppa langpum. paet hy pa 
aet nihptan pitenbe mib beopol-cpaeptuni pohton hu hy hit 
Reptilian mihtan. 3 gepetton Gpcolapiup pone pcmlacan mib 
paepe ungemethcan naebpan. pe mon GpiSaupup het. *j onlicopt 
bybon ppylce him na&ppe a&p pam gehc ypel on ne become, ne 
aeptep pam ept ne become \ • Dy a&pteppan geape pa&p pe 
Fauiup heopa conpul. pe oftpum namon paep haten £upmp. 
gepeaht piS Sommcum. y heanlice hampeapb o^pleah. pa polban 
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which they had at home, marched against the Samnites and 
against the G-auls. There in that war, Quintus, the consul, 
was slain, and Fabius, the other consul, after the other's fall, 
gained a victory. Of the Samnites and Grauls forty thou- 
sand were there slain, and seven thousand of the Eomans, 
in that part where Decius was slain. JSTow Livy has said, 
that of the Samnites and G-auls a hundred and fifty thousand 
foot were slain, and seven thousand horse. I have also heard 
say for a truth, says Orosius, that with the Eomans in those 
days it was nothing but war, either against other nations or 
among themselves, together with manifold plagues and pes- 
tilences as then were. "When the consul Fabius returned 
homewards from that war, they brought a triumph to meet 
him, as was their custom when they had victory. But joy 
was very quickly turned in their minds to grief, xwhen they 
saw the dead bodies so thickly borne to earth, that had been 
previously at home ; because the great pestilence was there 
at that time. 

And about a year afterwards the Samnites fought against 
the Eomans and put them to flight, and drove them into 
Eome, and speedily after that the Samnites changed to 
another fashion, and covered with silver both their garb and 
all their weapons, as a token that they would either all live 
or all fall. In those days the Eomans chose Papirius for 
their consul, and soon after led an army against the Sam- 
nites, although their^priests told them from their gods that 
they (the gods) forbade the war. But Papirius scoffed much 
at the priests for their declaration, and, nevertheless, pro- 
ceeded on his march, and had as honourable a victory as he 
before had dishonourably contemned the priests of the gods. 
Of the Samnites there were twelve thousand slain and four 
thousand taken. And soon after that glorious ^victory they 
were again saddened by pestilence, and it was so violent and 
so lasting, that they at last wittingly sought by devilish arts 
how they might stay it ; and fetched the image of JEscula- 
pius with the immense adder that is called the Epidaurian ; 
and they did like as if a similar evil had never before befallen 
them, and was afterwards never to befalthem again. In the 
second year after this, Fabius, their consul, who by another 
name was called Ghirges, fought against the Samnites, and 
ignominiously fled homewards. Thereupon the senate would 
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fa penatup hine apeoppan. popfon he f pole on pleame ge- 
bpohte. fa baeb hip paebep. paep eac Fauiup haten. *|) fa penacuj 
popgeapon f am puna "bone gylt. -3 f he mopte mib "Sam puna 
aet oSpan cyppe piS Sommtum mib heopa ealpa pultume. j hy 
him f aep getiSebon .' • Da bebeab p e paebep f am conpule. *}} he 
mib hip pipbe ongean pope, "j he beaeptan gebab mib pumum 
fam pultume;- Da he gepeah f Pontiup Somnita cynmg 
haepbe pone conpul hip punu bepipeb. 3 mib hip polce utan 
bepangen. he him fa to pultume com. "3 hme ppiSe geanmecte. 
"j Pontiup Somnita cynmg gepengon .* • Deep peapS Somnita 
xx. M. opplagen. -3 1111. m. gepangen mib fam cynmge!- Daep 
peapS Romana gepmn 3 Somnita geenbob. popfon f e hy heopa 
cynmg gepengon. f hy sep bpeogenbe paepon Lvnn. pmtpa. 
Daep on oSpum geape Eupiup pe conpul mib Romanum gepeaht 
piS Sabman. 3 heopa ungemet opploh. -3 pige haepbe. be Son 
mon mihte pitan. fa hi fa conpulap hy atellan ne mihtan ; • 



XL 

JEptep Sam f e Romebuph getimbpeb paep mi. hunb pmtpum 
3 Lxm. f afa Dolabella -3 Domitiup paepon conpulap on Rome, 
fa Lucani. -3 Bputi. -3 Somnite. 3 Iklhe op 8enno angunnon 
piS Romanum pmnan ; • Da penbon Romane aepenbpacan to 
Gallium ymbe ppiS. fa opplogon hy fa aepenbpacan ; • Da 
penbon hy ept Eecihum heopa ppetopium mib pypbe f sep 
Irallie 3 Bputi aetgaebepe paepon. 3 he f aep peapS opplagen. j 
f pole mib him. f paep xvin. m [ • Spa opt fcalh piS Romanum 
punnon. ppa pupbon Romana neh gecnypebe;- Fopfon. ge 
Romane. cpaeS Opopmp. f onne ge ymbe f an gepeoht ealneg 
ceopiaS fe eop fcotan gebybon. hpi nellaS ge geSencan fa 
monegan aeppan. f e eop fiallie optpaebhee bipmephce Suphtu- 
gon> 

Ic pceal eac gemynbgian be pumum baele f aep f e Slexanbpep 
aepcep-pylgenbap bybon on Sam tiban. f e Sip gepeapS on Rome- 
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depose him, because he had brought the people to flight ; 
then his father prayed (he was also named Pabius) the senate 
to forgive his son his crime, and that, with his son, he might 
a second time march against the Samnites with their whole 
force: and this they granted him. The father then com- 
manded the consul that he with his army should go against 
(the enemy), and he would stay behind with some of the 
force. When he saw that Pontius, the king of the Samnites, 
had ensnared the consul, his son, and surrounded him with 
his people, he came to his succour, and greatly encouraged 
him ; and they took Pontius, the king of the Samnites. Of 
the Samnites twenty thousand were there slain, and four 
thousand taken, together with the king. There was the war 
of the Bomans and the Samnites ended, because they (the 
[Romans) had taken their king, which they had been carrying 
on for fifty-nine years. In the second year after this, Curius, 
the consul, with the Bomans, fought against the Sabines, and 
slew an infinite number of them, and had the victory ; which 
may be known by that, that they, the consuls, could not 
reckon them (the slain). 



XI. 

After Borne had been built four hundred and sixty-three 
years, when DolabeRa and Domitius were consuls in Borne, 
the Lucani, and Brutii, and Samnites, and the Seno-Galli 
raised war against the Bomans. Thereupon the Bomans 
sent ambassadors to G-aul [praying] for peace; and they 
slew the ambassadors. They then afterwards sent Caecilius, 
their praetor, with an army to where the G-auls and the Brutii 
were together, and he and the people with him were there 
slain, that was eighteen thousand. As often as the G-auls 
warred with the Bomans, the Bomans were nearly crushed. 
Therefore, ye Bomans, says Orosius, when ye are always 
murmuring about that war which the G-oths made on you, 
why will you not think of the many earlier ones that the 
G-auls frequently, to your disgrace, have carried on against 
you ? 

I shall also record in some measure what the successors of 
Alexander did in those times, when this took place at Borne, 
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by pig. hu hy hy pylpe mib mippenhcan gepeohtum popbybon [ • 
Pic if. cpa&8 he. fam gehcopc. f onne ic hip gef encan pceal. f e ic 
pitce on anpe heahpe bune. 3 gepeo f onne on pmeoum pelba 
pela pypa bypnan. ppa opep eall GDa&ceboma piee. f lp opep ealle 
fa mapan Spam, 3 opep Gupope fone maeptan ba&l. 3 ealle 
Libiam. ^ hie na na&p bucon hete 3 gepnmum ;• Da }>e unbep 
Slexanbpe pypmept; pa&pan. f asp f asp hy aspfcep him pixeban hy 
f mib gepmnum apeptan. 3 fa&p fa&p hy na&pan. hy gebyban 
fone ma&ptan ege. ppylce pe bitepepta pmic upp-aptige. j f onne 
pibe copape ; • Slexanbep xn. geap f ipne mibbangeapb unbep 
him fpypmbe 3 egpabe. 3 hip asptep-polgepap xmi. geap hie 
pi$8an totugon 3 tota&pon. fam gehcopt; fonne peo leo 
bpmgS hip hungpegum hpelpum hpa&t co etanne. hy fonne 
gecyf aft on ]>am a&ce hpyle heopa maept; maeg gehpypp tnian .* • 
Spa fonne bybe Phtolomeup. Mexanbpep fejna an. fa he 
toja&bepe gepceop ealle Ggyptum 3 Spabia. 3 Laumebon. hip 
o$ep fegn. pe bepeng ealle Sppipie. 3 Thelenup Eiliciam. j 
Filotop Ilhpicam. 3 Xcpapacup fa mapan GDeo'iam. 3 Scpomen 
fa la&ppan GOeftiam. 3 Pepftice fa laeppan Spiam. 3 Supana fa 
mapan Fpigan. 3 Sntigonup Liciam 3 Pamphiham. j Ne- 
ap chup Eapiam. 3 Leonamp fa laeppan Fpigiam. j Lipimachup 
Thpaciam. 3 Gumenep Eappabotiam 3 Paplagomam. 3 Seleucup 
ha&pbe ealle fa a&fteleptan menn Slexanbpep hepep. 3 on lengfte 
mib him he begeac ealle fa eapt lanb. 3 Eappanbep fa cempan 
mib Ealbeum. j on Paccpium 3 on Inbeum pa&pon fa ealbop- 
menn fe Slexanbep gepette. 3 f lanb betux fam tpam ean. 
Inbupe *3 ISappene. haspbe Taxilep. 3 Ithona haepbe calonie. fa 
feobe on Inbeum. 3 Papapamenap haepbe Oxiapchep. asc fa&p 
beopgep enbe Eaucapip. -j Spa 3 Spachapihebpop haepbe Sibup- 
tup. 3 Scontop haspbe Dpanceap 3 Speap fa fteoba. j Ommcap 
haepbe Scpianup. 3 Sicheup hs&pbe Soptianop f pole. 3 Nicanop 
ha&pbe Papthop. *] Philippup Ipcanop. "j Fpacapepnep hsepbe 
Spmenie. 3 Theleomomop hs&pbe GOseSap. 3 Feucepcup ha&pbe 
Babyloniap. ^ Pelaupop haspbe Spchop. ^j Spchelaup CiOepopoca- 
miam 1 ] • Gall heopa gepmn apa&cnebon a&pept ppam Slexanbpep 
epiptole. popf on f e he f aepon bebeab. f mon ealle fa ppeccan 
on cyt)f e lece. f e on fam lanbum pa&pon f e he a&p pylp gehep- 
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how they ruined themselves with divers wars. It is, says 
he, when I think of it, most like as if I were sitting on a 
high mountain, and then see many fires burning in the 
smooth field ; so over all the realm of Macedonia, that is, 
over all the Greater Asia, and the greatest part of Europe, 
and all Libya, it was nothing but hate and wars. They who 
were foremost under Alexander, ravaged with wars there 
where they reigned after him ; and there where they were not, 
they caused the greatest terror, like as the bitterest smoke 
ascends and is then widely dispersed. Alexander, for twelve 
years, oppressed and terrified this world under him ; and his 
successors, for fourteen years after, rent and tore it, most 
like to when the lion brings his hungry whelps something to 
eat ; then they show in that food which of them can tear it 
the most. So then did Ptolemseus, one of Alexander's 
officers, when he united together all Egypt and Arabia, and 
Laomedon, his other officer, who seized on all Assyria, and 
Thelenus Cilicia, and Philotas Illyria, and Atropatus the 
Greater Media, and Stromen the Lesser Media, and Per- 
diccas the Lesser Asia, and Susana the Greater Phrygia, and 
Antigonus Lycia and Pamphylia, and Nearchus Caria, and 
Leonnatus the Lesser Phrygia, and Lysimachus Thrace, and 
Eumenes Cappadocia and Paphlagonia ; and JSeleucus had all 
the noblest men of Alexander's army, and at length with 
them he acquired all the east lands, and Cassander the 
common soldiers, together with the Chaldeans. And in 
Bactria and in India were those prefects whom Alexander 
had appointed ; and Taxiles had the land between the two 
rivers, the Indus and the Hydaspes, and Pithon had the 
colonies, nations in India, and Oxyartes had the Parapar- 
meni at the end of Mount Caucasus, and Sibyrtius had the 
Arachosii and Gedrosia, and Stasanor had the nations of the 
Dranga3 and the Arei, and Amyntas had the Bactrian people, 
and Scythseus had the Sogdiani, and Mcanor had the Par- 
thians, and Philippus the Hyrcanians, and Phrataphernes 
had Armenia, and Tlepolemus had the Medes, and Peucestes 
had the Babylonians, and Arch on had the Pelasgi, and 
Archelaus Mesopotamia. All their wars arose first from 
Alexander's epistle, because he therein commanded, that all 
the exiles should be permitted [to return to their] country, 
who were in those lands which he himself had previouslv 

2b 
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gab heepbe;- Da nolban Epecap fam bebobe hypan. popfon 
hy onbpeban. f onne hy hyg ejabepebon. *}? hy on him geppaecan 
fa ceonan fe hy aap mib him gef oleban. ge eac pmpocon f hy 
leng pi$ Laecebemomum hypan nolban. f a&p heopa heapob-ptol 
paep ; • Xnb paoe f aep Sthenienpe gelaebban xxx. m. polcep 3 tpa 
hunb pcipa ongean Kntigone. fam cynmge. f e eall Epeca pice 
habban pceolbe. popfon f e he f aep a&penbep a&penbpaca paep 
ppam Slexanbpe. 3 gepetzbon him to labteope Demoptenon f one 
pilopopum. 3 apponon him to pultume Eopmthum fa buph- 
leobe. 3 Sihonap. ■] GOapgap. 3 bepaetan Sntrpatpum. fone 
cynmg. on anum pa&ptene. popfon fe he paep Sntigone on 
pultume .' • Daep peapS Leoptenep. oftep heopa labteopa. mib 
anpe plan oppcoten ; • Da hy ppam f aepe bypig hampeapb 
paepion. fa gemetton hy Leonantiup. f e pceolbe Sntipatpume 
to pultume cuman. 3 f aep opplagen peapft ] • iEptep fam 
Pepftieca. f e fa laeppan Spiam haepbe. ongann pmnan pro Spia- 
pa<5e. Eappaboca cynmge. 3 hme bebpap into anum paeptene. 3 
pa buphpape pelpe hit onbaepnbon on peopep healpa. f eall 
poppeapf f f aep bmnan paep ; • 

jEptep j?am Sntigonup 3 PepSicca gebeoteban f hy polban 
him betpeonum gepeohtan. 3 lange ymb f pipeban hpaep hy hi 
gemetan polban. 3 monig lglanb apeptan on fam gephte. 
hpaef ep heopa mihce mapan pultum him to geteon ; • On fam 
anbibe Peptncca pop mib pypbe on Ggyptum. f aep Phtolomeup 
paep pe cynmg. popfon f e him peep gepaeb. f he polbe Sntijone 
pylpcan. fam cynmge;- Da gegabepabe Phtolomeup micle 
pypbe ongean him ; • Da hpile f e hy tojaebepe-peapb punbe- 
ban. gepuhton tpegen cynmgap. Neoptolemup 3 Gumenep. 3 he 
Gumenep geplymbe Neoptolemup. f he com to Xntigone. fam 
cynmge. J hme ppeon f he on Gumenep unmynblmga mib hepe 
become ; • Da penbe !Xntigonup hme pylpne. 3 hip oftepne f egn 
Polipepcon mib miclan pultume. f hy hme beppicen ; • Da 
geahpobe f Gumenep. j poppaetabe hy faep faep hy gefoht 
haepbon f hy hme bepaatebon. -j hy be^en opploh. j )?a o<5pe ge- 
plymbe .*• ^Eptep fam gepeaht Pep'Sicca j Phtolomeup. ~\ f aep 
peapS Pep^icca op]'la^en'.- ^Eptep fam peap^ GOaecebonium 
cuS. f Gumenep. y Pipon. 3 Ilipgup. 3 !Slceta. PepSiccan bpo- 
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ravaged. Then the Greeks would not obey that command, 
because they dreaded, when they were all gathered [to- 
gether], that they would avenge on them the injuries that 
they had previously suffered with them; yea, they even 
refused longer to obey Lacedaemonia, where their chief city 
was. And soon afterwards, the Athenians led thirty thousand 
men and two hundred ships against the king Antigonus, 
who was to have all the Grecian realm, because he was the 
messenger of that errand from Alexander; and they ap- 
pointed for their leader Demosthenes, the philosopher, and 
drew to their support the inhabitants of Corinth,-and Sicyon, 
and Argos, and besieged the king Antipater in a fortress, 
because he was a supporter of Antigonus. There was X,eo- 
sthenes, another of their leaders, shot with an arrow. "When 
they were [returning] homewards from that city, they met 
Leonnatus, who was coming to the aid of Antipater, and was 
there slain. After that, Perdiccas, who had the Lesser Asia, 
began to war against Ariarathus, king of Cappadocia, and 
drove him into a fortress, and the inhabitants themselves 
burnt it on four sides, so that all that were within it 
perished. 

After that, Antigonus and Perdiccas threatened that they 
would fight with each other, and were long planning about 
where they should meet, and laid waste many islands in the 
contest, which of them might draw to him the greater aid. 
In that interval, Perdiccas proceeded with an army into 
Egypt, where Ptolemy was king, because it had been told 
him that he (Ptolemy) would aid King Antigonus. There- 
upon Ptolemy gathered a great army against him. "While 
they were proceeding to meet each other, the two kings, 
JNeoptolemus and Eumenes, fought, and Eumenes put JNeo- 
ptolemus to flight, so that he came to King Antigonus, and 
prevailed on him to come unawares upon Eumenes with an 
army. Thereupon Antigonus sent himself (Neoptolemus) 
and his other officer, Polyperchon, with a large force, that 
they might take him by surprise. When Eumenes was in- 
formed of that, he beset them where they had thought to 
beset him, and slew them both, and put the others to flight. 
After that Perdiccas and Ptolemy fought, and Perdiccas was 
there slain. After that, it became known to the Macedonians 
that Eumenes, and Pithon, and Illyrius, and Alceta, the 

2 b 2 
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^op. polban pmnan on hy. 3 punbon f Sntigonup him pceolbe 
mib pypbe ongean cuman ; • On pam gepeohte geplymbe Snti- 
gonup Gumenep. 3 lime bebpap into anum paepcenne. 3 hine 
psep bepset ; • Da p enbe Gumenep to Kntipatpe f am cyninje. 
3 lime pultumep bs&b ; • Da Sntigonup f ongeat. pa poplet he 
f petl ; • Sc he Gumenep him penbe ppam Kntigonup ham- 
psepelbe micelpa untpeopfta. 3 him to pultume appon pa pe aep 
pgepon Slexanbpep cempan. pa psepan hatene SpgmappiSep. 
poppon pe ealle heopa paepn paepan opep-pyleppebe ; • Da on 
tern tpeon. pe hy ppa ungeopne hip pillan pulleobon. pa becom 
him Xntigonup mib pypbe on. 3 hy bensembe segftep ge heopa 
pipa. ge heopa beapna. ge heopa eapbep. ge eallep paap hc- 
genban peop. pe hy unbep Slexanbpe begeatan. -3 hy pylpe 
unea<5e oftplugon to Gumene ; • -ZEptep fam pa penbon hy to 
Xntigoneymb heopa f maepte bipmep. •} hme baebon f he him 
ajeape f he aep on him bepeapobe ; • Da onbeab he him. f he 
him paep getygftian polbe. gip hy him Gumenep. pone cynmg. pe 
heopa hlapopb pa peep, gebunbenne to him bpohte. 3 hy f 
geppemeban ppa ; • Sc he heopa ept segftep ge mib bipmepe 
cnpeng. ge hi eac on pone bipmephcoptan eapb gepette. f fd&y 
on pam ytemeptan enbe hip manna, 3 him ppa-peah nanuht 
agipan nolbe paep pe hy bena paepon \ • 

iEptep pam Gupiftica. 2£pi<5eupep cpen. GQaecebonia cynm^ep. 
heo paep pam polce monig ypel bonbe. puph Eappanbep. hipe 
hlapopbep pegn. mib fam heo haepbe bypne gehgpe. 3 unbep pam 
heo gela&pbe pone cynmg. f he hme ppa upp-ahop. f he psep 
bupan eallum pam pe on pam pice peepon to pam cynmge. 3 heo 
gebybe mib hype lape. f ealle GOaecebome paepon pam cynm^e 
pi^eppeapbe. o"5 hy punbon f hy penbon aeptep OhmpiaSum. 
Slexanbpep mebeji. f heo him gepylpte. f hy mihtan a&gftep je 
pone cynmg ge pa cpene him to gepylbum gebon ; • peo pa 
OlimpiatSe him to com mib Gpipa pultume. hipe agenep picep. 
3 hipe to pultume aba&b Gaceban. ODoloppopum cynmg. 3 hy 
bucu opploh. ge pone cynmg ge pa epene. *} Eappanbep 
ofSpleah. 3 Ohmpiafte peng to pam pice. 3 f am polce pela la^ep 
gebybe. fa hpile ]?e heo ]?one anpealb hsepbe ; • Da Eappanbep 
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brother of Perdiccas, would make war on them, and settled 
that Antigonus should go against them with an army. In 
the battle Antigonus put Eumenes to flight, and drove him 
into a fortress, and there besieged him. Thereupon Eumenes 
sent to King Antipater, and implored his aid. When Anti- 
gonus was apprized of that, he abandoned the siege. But 
Eumenes, expecting from Antigonus a homeward march of 
great perfidies, would draw to him the aid of those who had 
been previously Alexander's soldiers, who were called Agyr- 
aspidse, because all their weapons were silvered over. While 
in doubt whether they, though with no zeal, should fulfil his 
wishes, Antigonus came upon them with an army, and took 
from them their wives, and their children, and their land, 
and all the treasure, which they had acquired under Alex- 
ander ; and they themselves with difficulty fled to Eumenes. 
After that they sent to Antigonus, on account of this great 
contumely, and prayed him that he would restore that of 
which he had previously bereft them. He thereupon an- 
nounced to them that he would grant it them, if they would 
bring to him King Eumenes bound, who was at that time 
their lord ; and they did so. But he afterwards both received 
them with contumely, and also set them on the most squalid 
land, which was at the extreme end of his people, and, at 
the same time, would restore them nothing that they had 
prayed for. 

After that, Eurydice, the queen of Arridseus, king of 
Macedon, did much evil to the people, through Oassander, 
her lord's minister, with whom she had secretly criminal 
intercourse, and during which she persuaded the king that 
he so raised him up, that he was above all who were in the 
kingdom [next] to the king ; and by her counsel she was the 
cause that all the Macedonians were hostile to the king, 
until they resolved on sending for Olympias, the mother of 
Alexander, that she might support them, that they might 
compel both the king and the queen to their will. Then 
she, Olympias, came to them with a force of Epirots, of her 
own realm, and requested aid from iEacidas, king of the 
Molossians, and they slew both the king and the queen, 
and Cassander fled ; and Olympias succeeded to the kingdom, 
and did much that was hostile to the people while she had 
the government; When Cassander was apprized that she 
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f geacpabe. f heo pam polce laoabe. pa gegabepabe he pypbe *• 
Da heo |J geacpabe f pa&p yolcey paep ppa jrela to him gecippeb. 
J>a ne tpiepbe heo f hijie polbe pe o^eji bael gelaptpull beon. ac 
genam hipe pnope Roxan. Mexanbpep lap e. 3 2Gexanbpep pinu 
Gpcolep. 3 pleah to pam paeptene pe FiSnam paep haten. 3 
Eappanbep hijie aeptep-pop. 3 f> pa&pten abpaec. 3 Ohmpiaoum 
opploh. 3 pa buph-leobe oSbpubon pa pnope mib hype puna. pa 
hy ongeatan *J? f paepten pceolbe abpocen beon. 3 hy penbon 
on oSpe paeptpe paepten. 3 Eappanbep hy het paep bepittan. 3 
him eallep paep anpealbep peolb GOaeeebonia picep ;• Da penbe 
mon f f gepmn geenbab paepe betpeox Slexanbpep polgepum. 
pa Sa psepan gepeallen pe p aep maept gepunnon. f paep PepSicca. 
3 Gumenep. 3 2Qci$en. 3 Pohpepcon. 3 OhmpiaSap. 3 Snti- 
patep. 3 manege oope;- Sc Xntigonup. pe mib ungemete 
gipnbe anpealba opep oSpe. 3 to fam paeptene pop paep 
Klexanbpep lap paep. 3 hip punu. 3 hy paep begeat. to pon f he 
polbe ^ pa pole him py ppiSop to buge. pe he haepbe heopa ealb 
hlapopbep punu on hip gepealbe;. Si&San Eappanbep f ge- 
ahpabe pa gepoptabe he piS Phtolomeup. 3 pi$ Lipimachup. 3 pi<5 
Seleucup. pone eapt cynmg. 3 hy ealle pmnenbe paepan piS 
Sntigonup 3 piS Demetpmp hyp punu. pume on lanbe pume on 
paetepe ; . On pam gepeohte gepeoll pe maepta bael GOaceboma 
buguSe on segope healpe. peah hy pume mib Sntigone paepe. 
pume mib Eappanbpe : . Daep peapS Sntigonup geplymeb. 3 hip 
punu 1 • JEptep pam Demetpiup. Kntigonep punu. gepeaht on 
pcipum piS Phtolomeup. 3 hme bebpap on hip agen lanb;. 
iEptep pam Sntigonup bebeab. f mon aegftep hete cynmg ge 
hme ge hip punu. poppon pe Slexanbpep polgepap naepan aep 
pam ppa gehatene. buton labteopap ; • Eemong pam gepmnum. 
Sntigonup him onbpeb Gpcolep. Slexanbpep punu. f f pole hme 
polbe to hlapopbe geceopan. poppon pe he pyht cyne-cynnep 
paep. het pa aegSep opplean. ge hme ge hip mobop ; • Da paet 
pa Spy geahpoban. f he hy ealle beppiean pohte. hy pa ept hy 
gegabepeban 3 piSpunnan > Da ne boji\ze Eappanbep pylp on 
pam paepelbe cum an pop hip pam nihptan peonbum. pe him ymb 
paepan. ac penbe hip pultum to Lipimache hip gepoptan. 3 
haepbe hyp pipan ppioopt bepoht to Seleucupe. poppon pe he 
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was detested by the people, he gathered an army. "When 
she was informed that so many of the people had turned to 
him, she did not trust that the other part would be obedient 
to her, but took her daughter-in-law, Boxane, Alexander's 
relict, and Alexander's son, Hercules, and fled to the fortress 
which was called Pydna ; and Cassander followed her, and 
took the fortress, and slew Olympias ; and the inhabitants 
carried off the daughter-in-law with her son, when they were 
aware that the fortress would be taken, and sent them to 
another stronger fortress ; and Cassander ordered them to be 
besieged there, and wielded all the power of the Macedonian 
realm. Now, it was imagined that the war among Alex- 
ander's successors was ended, when those had fallen who 
had most contended in it, namely, Perdiccas, and Eumenes, 
and Alceta, and Polyperchon, and Olympias, and Antipater, 
and many others. But Antigonus, who immoderately desired 
power over others, proceeded to the fortress where Alex- 
ander's relict was with his son, and got them, because he 
would that the people should the more readily submit to 
him, when he had their old lord's son in his power. When 
Cassander was informed of that, he made a league with 
Ptolemy, and Lysimachus, and with Seleucus, the east king, 
and they all made war on Antigonus, and on Demetrius, his 
son, some on land, some on water. In that war the greatest 
part of the flower of Macedonia fell, although some were 
with Antigonus, some with Cassander. There was Anti- 
gonus with his son put to flight. After that Demetrius, the 
son of Antigonus, fought in ships against Ptolemy, and drove 
him to his own country. After that Antigonus commanded 
that the people should call both him and his son king ; be- 
cause Alexander's successors had not previously been so 
called, but generals. In the midst of these wars, Antigonus 
dreaded Hercules, the son of Alexander, lest the people 
should choose him for sovereign, because he was of the right 
royal race : he therefore commanded both him and his 
mother to be slain. When the three were informed that he 
intended to deceive them all, they again assembled and 
warred against him. But Cassander himself durst not join 
in the expedition, on account of his nearest enemies, who 
were about him ; but sent his force to his ally, Lysimachus. 
His councillors had also bethought themselves of Seleucus, 
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monige anpealbap mib gepmnum geeobe on J?am eapt-lanbum. 
f paep aepept Babylome. J Paccpiane. j septep pon he gepop on 
Inbie. paep nan man sep ne piSSan mib pypbe gepapan ne boppte. 
buton Slexanbpe. 3 he Seleucup genybbe ealle pa labteopap to 
hip hyppumneppe. -3 hy ealle Xntigonup anb Demetpiup hip 
punu mib pypbe gepohton. on pam gepeohte psep Sntigonup 
opplagen. 3 hip punu op pam nice abpsepeb .* • Ne pene ic. cpaeS 
Opopiup. f senig psepe pe f atellan mihte. f on pam gepeohte 
gepop*.- 

On paepe tibe gepop Lappanbep. 3 hip punu peng to pam 
pice. Phihppup;- Da penbe mon ept otSpe pifie f f gepmn 
Slexanbpep- polgepa geenbob yvspe'.' Sc hy pona paep him 
becpeonum punnon. 3 Seleucup 3 Demetpiup. Sntigonup punu. 
heom togs&bepe gepopteban. 3 piS Sam Spun punnon. Phil- 
lppupe. Eappanbpep puna. 3 pit) Phtolomeupe. 3 piS Lipimachupe. 
3 hy f gepmn pa paep hcopt angunnon^ pe hy hit aep ne 
ongunnon ! • On Jam gepmne opploh Kntrpatep hip mobop. 
Eappanbpep lape. peh pe heo eapmlice hipe peopep to him 
pilnobe ; • Da baeb Slexanbep hipe punu Demetpiup. f he him 
gepylpte. f he hip mobop plege on hip bpeSep geppecan mihte. 
3 hy hyne paoe paep opplogon ; . iEptep Jam gepunnon Deme- 
tpiup 3 Lipimachup. ac Lipimachup ne mihte Demetpmpe 
piSptanban. popSon pe Dopup. Thpacea cynmg. him eac 
onpann ; • Da paep Demetpiup on paepe hpile ppiSe geanmett. 
3 pypbe gelaebbe to Phtolomeupe ; • Da he f geahpobe. pa 
begeat he Seleucup him to pultume. 3 Pippup Gpipa cynmg. 3 
Pippup him poppam ppiSopt pylpte. pe he him pylpum pacabe 
GOaecebonia onpealb. 3 hy pa Demetpiup op pam abpipan 3 
Pippup topeng ; • iEptep pam Lipimachup opploh hip agenne 
punu Sgathoclen. 3 Sntipatep hip apum ; • On pam bagum 
Lipimachia peo buph bepanc on eopSan mib polce mib- ealle. 3 
aepcep pam pe Lipimachup haepbe ppa piS hip punu gebon 3 piS 
hip apum. pa onpcunebon hyne hip agene leobe. 3 momge ppam 
him cypban. 3 Seleucup ppeonan. f he Lipimachup beppice'.- 
Da gyt ne mihte pe niS betux him tpam gehc^ean. J?eh heopa 
fa na ma ne lipbe. ]?8&pa ]>e Mexanbpep polgepap psepon. ac ppa 
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because lie had conquered many states by wars in the east 
countries, namely, first the Babylonians and the Bactrians, 
and after that he marched to India, where no man, before or 
since, durst march with an army, save Alexander. And he, 
Seleucus, reduced all the generals to his obedience, and they 
all sought Antigonus and his son, Demetrius, with an army. 
In that war Antigonus was slain, and his son driven from 
the kingdom. I do not imagine, says Orosius, that there 
was any one who could tell what [number] perished in that 
war. 

At that time Cassander died, and his son, Philip, suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom. Then again, a second time, people 
imagined that the war of Alexander's successors was ended. 
But soon after, they warred among themselves ; and Seleucus, 
and Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, made a league toge- 
ther, and warred against the three, against Philip, the son 
of Cassander, and against Ptolemy, and against Lysimachus ; 
and they entered upon that war just as if they had not pre- 
viously begun it. In that war Antipater slew his mother, 
the relict of Cassander, although she miserably begged her 
life of him. Thereupon Alexander, her son, prayed Deme- 
trius to aid him, that he might avenge his mother's death 
on his brother ; and they soon after slew him. After that 
Demetrius and Lysimachus made war; but Lysimachus 
could not withstand Demetrius, because Dorus, king of 
Thrace, also made war on him. Then was Demetrius at that 
time greatly elated, and led an army against Ptolemy. When 
he received intelligence of that, he got Seleucus to aid him, 
and also Pyrrhus, king of the Epirots. And Pyrrhus chiefly 
supported him, because he was craftily aiming at the domi- 
nion over Macedonia ; and they then drove Demetrius from 
it, and Pyrrhus took possession [of the kingdom]. After 
that Lysimachus slew both his own son, Agathocles, and 
Antipater, his son-in-law. In those days the city of Lysi- 
machia sank into the earth with all its inhabitants. And 
after Lysimachus had so acted towards his son and his son- 
in-law, his own people shunned him, and many turned from 
him, and prevailed on Seleucus to deceive Lysimachus. JSTot 
even yet could the grudge between the .two be allayed, 
although at that time no more of them were living who had 
been followers of Alexander ; but old as they then were, they 
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ealbe ppa hy pa psepon hy gepuhton ; • Seleucup hsepbe peopon 
3 hunb-peoponcig pmtpa. "j Lipimachup hsepbe ppeo 3 hunb- 
peopontig pincpa " • Dsep peapft Lipimachup opplagen. j psep ymb 
ppeo nihc com Phtolomeup. pe Lipimachup hip ppeoptep hsepbe. 
3 bygellice sepcep Seleucupe pop. pa he hampeajib psep. oft hyp 
pypb fcopapen psep. "j hine opploh ; • Da psep peo pibb j peo 
miltheoptnep geenbab. pe hy set Slexanbpe geleopnobon. f 
psep ^ hy cpejen. pe psep lengpte lipbon. xxx. cynmga' opplogon. 
heopa agenpa ealb gepepena. 3 him hsepbon piSftan ealle pa 
anpealbap. pe hy ealle sep hsepbon gemong pam gepmnum * • 
Lipimachup jioplec hip xv. puna, pume he pylp opploh. pume on 
gepeohrum bepopan him pylpum mon opploh '. • Dyllicne 
gebpoftoppcipe. cpseS Opopiup. hy heolban him becpeonum pe 
on anum hipebe psepan apebbe 3 getybe. f hit lp up nu ppiSop 
bipmpe gelic. f pe psep beppecaS. 3 f f pe gepmn nu hat;ao\ 
ponne up ppembe 3 ellpeobige on becuma'o'.'j lyclep hpaet on up 
gepeapaS. 3 up epc hpseblice poplsetaft. 3 nellaft geftencan hpylc 
hie pa psep. fa nan mann ne mihte set oopum hip peoph ge- 
bycgan. ne puppon f pa polban geppynb beon. pe psepon 
gebpoftpa op psebep 3 op mebep > 



BOOK IV. 

I. 

JEFTGR pam pe Romebuph gecimbpeb psep cccc. pmtpum 
3 Lxmi. Tapentme ^ pole plegebon bmnan Tapentan heojia 
bypig. sec heopa peacpa. pe psep bmnan gepopht psep. pa 
gepapan hy Romana pcipa on paepe pse ypnan. P a hpseblice 
coman Tapencme co heopa agnum pcipum. 3 pa o$pe hmban 
oppopan. "3 hy ealle him to gepylbum gebybon. buton v. 3 pa 
pe psep gepangene psepan. hy capeban mib psepe msepcan 
unieftneppe. pume opplogan. pume opppungon. pume him pi$ peo 
gepealban ; • Da Romane f geahpoban. pa penbon hy sepenb- 
pacan co him. 3 bseban ty him mon gebette. f him psep 
co sebylg(5e gebon psep ; • Da tapebon hy ept pa sepenbpacan 
mib pam msepcan btpmepe. ppa hy pa oftpe sep bybon. 3 hy 
pio'fcan ham poplecan .* • JSptep pam popan Romane on Tapen- 
cme. "j ppa clsene hy namon heopa pulcum mib him. ^ heopa 
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fought. Seleucus was seventy-seven years [old], and Lysi- 
maehus was seventy-three. There was Lysimaehus slain, and 
three days after came Ptolemy, whose sister Lysimaehus had 
married, and marched secretly after Seleucus, as he was pro- 
ceeding homewards, until his army was dispersed, and slew 
him. Then that peace and mercy which they had learned from 
Alexander, were ended. That was, that those two, who 
lived the longest, had slain thirty kings, their own old com- 
panions, and afterwards had for themselves all the dominions, 
which they [the thirty] had previously had during those 
wars. Lysimaehus lost his fifteen sons, some he himself 
slew, some were slain in the wars before his eyes. Such 
brotherhood, says Orosius, they held among themselves, who 
were nurtured and instructed in one family, that it is now 
to us rather ridiculous that we complain, and that we now 
call it war, when strangers and foreigners come upon us, and 
plunder us of some little, and again quickly leave us, and 
will not think how it then was, when no man could buy his 
life of another, nor even would those be friends, who were 
brothers by father and by mother. 



BOOK IV. 



After Rome had been built four hundred and sixty-four 
years, the Tarentine people were playing in their city of 
Tarentum, at their theatre, which had been therein built, 
when they saw Roman ships running on the sea. There- 
upon the Tarentines went quickly to their own ships and 
sailed after them, and got them all into their power, save five, 
and those who were there taken they treated with the 
greatest barbarity : some they slew, some they scourged, 
some they sold for money. "When the Romans were informed 
of that, they sent envoys to them, and demanded reparation 
for what had been done to [excite] their indignation. They 
then treated the envoys with the greatest ignominy, as they 
had before done the others, and afterwards let them go home. 
After that, the Romans marched against the Tarentines, and 
so completely took [all] their force with them, that [even] 
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ppoletapn 1 ne mopton him ba&ptan beon.*- Daet pa&pon pa 
pe hy gepetce haepbon. f pceolban be heopa pipum beapna 
ptpynan. ponne hy on gepm popan. 3 cpaebon ^ him piplicpe 
puhte. f hy fa ne poplupe pe paep utpope. ha&pbe beajm pe 
pe mihte.'- 

Pypa Romane comon onTapentme. 3 pa&p eall apeptan f hy 
gemettan. 3 monega bypig abpaecan ; • Da penbon Tapencme 
a&ghpap a&ptep pultume. paep hy him aenigep penbon. 3 Pippup. 
Gpipa cynmg. him com to mib Jam ma&ptan pulcume. a&gSep 
ge on gang-hepe ge on pab-hepe ; • pe psep on Sam bagum 
gemaeppob opep ealle oSpe cynmgap. a&gSep ge mib hip miclan 
pultume. ge mib hip paeb-peahtunge. ge mib hip pigcpa&pte ; . 
Foppam pylpte Pippup Tapentmum. poppon pe Tapente peo 
buph pa&p getimbpeb op Laecebemomum. pe hip pice pa pa&p. -j 
he ha&pbe Theppah him to pultume. 3 GOaecebonie. 3 he ha&pbe 
xx. elpenba to pam gepeohte mib him. pe Romane a&p na ne 
gepapon. he y&y pe popma maun pe hy aepept on Itahum 
bpohte. he psep eac on Sam bagum gleapapt to yi^e 3 to 
gepmne. buton pam anum f hme hip gobap 3 hip biopolgylb be- 
ppicon pe he begangenbe paep:- Da he hi ahpobe hip gobap. 
hpa&Sep heopa pceolbe on oSpum pige habban. pe he on Roma- 
nian, pe Romane on him. pa anbpypban hi him tpeolice 3 
cpa&bon. Du ha&ppt oSSe naeppt 2 ; • Da&t popme gepeoht f he 
piS Romanum ha&pbe. hit pa&p m Eompania. neah pa&pe ea pe 
mon Lipum haet ; • Da aeptep pam pe paep on a&gSpe healpe 
micel pael geplegen pa&p. pa het Pippup bon pa elpenbap on f 
gepeoht;- Sippan Romane f gepapan. f him mon ppylcne 
ppenc to bybe. ppylcne hy aep ne gepapon. ne pecgan ne hypbon. 
pa plugon hy ealle buton anum menn. pe pa&p GOmutiup haten. 
he geneSbe unbep anne elpenb. f he hme on pone napelan 
opptang ;• Da piSSan he yppe pa&p 3 gepunbob. he opploh micel 
pa&p polcep. f aegSep ge pa poppupbon pe him on upan pa&pan. 
ge eac pa oSpe elpenbap pticabe 3 gpemebe. f pa eac maept 
ealle poppupbon. pe pa&p on upan paepon. 3 peh pe Romane 
geplymeb y^jie. hy pa&pan peh gebylbe. mib pam f hy pipton hu 
hytopam elpenbam pceolban > On Sam gepeohte pa&p Ro- 
mana xim. M. opplagen peSena. 3 hunb-eahtatig 3 vm. hunb. 
gepangen. 3 paepa gehoppebpa pa&jian opplagen 111. hunb 3 an 
M. J pa&p pa&ponVn. hunb guSpanena genumen;- pit na&pna 
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their proletarii might not remain behind. These were those 
. whom they had appointed that they might beget children by 
their wives, while they went forth to war, and said that it 
seemed to them wiser not to dispense with those who there 
went forth, let whoever might have children. 

The Romans then came npon the Tarentines, and there 
laid waste all that they found, and took many towns. There- 
upon the Tarentines sent everywhere for aid, where they 
could expect any: and Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, came to 
them with the greatest aid, both of foot and horse. He was, 
in those days, famed above all other kings, as well for his 
great army as for his counsels, and for his military skill. 
Pyrrhus aided the Tarentines, because the city of Tarentum 
had been built by the Lacedaemonians, who were then under 
his government ; and he had the Thessalians to aid him, and 
the Macedonians ; and he had, twenty elephants with him for 
that war, which [animals] the Romans had not before seen : 
he was the first man who introduced them into Italy : he 
was also in those days the most expert in battle and warfare, 
except only that his gods and his idols that he worshiped 
deceived him. When he inquired of his gods, which of them 
should have victory over the other, he over the Romans, or 
the Romans over him, they answered him ambiguously : 
" Thou wilt have it or not have it." The first battle that he 
had with the Romans was in Campania, near the river called 
the Liris. There, after a great slaughter was made on both 
sides, Pyrrhus commanded the elephants to be led into the 
battle. When the Romans saw that such a wile was prac- 
tised on them, such as they before had not seen nor heard 
spoken of, they fled, all save one man, who was called 
Minutius. He ventured [to go] under an elephant, so that 
he stabbed it in the navel. When it was angry and wounded 
it slew many of the people, so that both those perished who 
were upon it, and he also wounded and irritated the other 
elephants, so that most of those also perished who were on 
them ; and although the Romans were put to flight, they 
were, nevertheless, emboldened by knowing how they should 
[act] with elephants. In that battle fourteen thousand foot 
of the Romans were slain, and eight hundred and eighty 
taken prisoners ; and of the horse there were slain one thou- 
sand three hundred ; and there were seven hundred ensigns 
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jepaeb hpset Pippupep polcep gepeallen psepe. popfon hit nsep 
feap on fam tibum. f) mon aenig psel on fa healpe pimbe. fe 
fonne pylbpe psep. buton faep fy laep opplagen psepe. ppa mib 
Mexanbpe paep. on fam popman gepeohte, fe he pi<5 Dapiup 
peaht. faep naep hip polcep na ma opplajen fonne nigon ; • Kc 
Pippup gebicnebe ept hu him peo pige gehcobe. f e he opep Ro- 
mane haepbe. fa he cpaeS aet hip gobep bupa. 3 hit ppa f aepon 
appat. Dane hapa (5u Iopep. f ic fa mopte opeppmnan. fe 
aep psepon unopeppunnen. "3 ic eac ppam him opeppunnen 
eom [ • Da ahpebon hine hip f egnap. hpi he ppa heanlic popb be 
him pylpum gecpaebe. f he opeppunnen paepe. fa anbpypbe he 
him 3 cpaeS. dp ic gepape ept ppylcne pige aet Romanum. fonne 
maeg ic pi(5(5an butan aelcon f ejne Epeca lanb pecean 1 ; • Daet 
p^apS eac Romanum on ypelum tacne oftypeb aep f am gepeohte. 
fa hy on pypbe paepon. f faep polcep pceolbe micel hpype beon. 
fa bunop opploh xxim. heopa pobpepa. 3 fa oope gebpocabe 
apeg comon ; • ^Eptep f am gepuhton Pippup 3 Romane in 
Spuha. f aepe f eobe. faep peapft Pippup punb on oftpan eapme. 
3 Romane haepbon pige. 3 haepbon geleopnob ma cpaepca. huhy 
fa elpenbap beppican mihton mib fam f e hy namon tpeopu. 3 
plogon on oftepne enbe monige pceappe ipene naeglap. 3 hy 
mib plexe bepunbon. 3 onbaepnbon hit. 3 bef ybbon hit fonne on 
Sone elpenb hmban. f hy fonne popan pebenbe. aegSep ge pop 
faep plexep bpyne. ge pop f aepa naegla pticunge. f aet aelcan fa 
poppupbon gepept f e him on upan paepan. "3 piS<5an f o<5ep pole 
paepon ppa ppi(5e pleanbe. ppa hy him pcilban pceolban ; . On 
fam gepeohte paep Romana ehta M. opplagen. 3 xi. guftpanon 
genumen ; • Snb Pippupep hepep paep xx. M. opplagen. 3 hyp 
guSpana [Lin.] 3 genumen;. Da peapft Pippupe cut) f Sga- 
thoclep. 8ipacupa cyning. f sepia buph4eoba. r paep gepapen on 
Sicilia fam lanbe;- Da pop he fibep. 3 f pice to him 
genybbe ; • 

8ona ppa f gepmn mib Romanum geenbob paep. ppa paep faep 
peo momgpealbepte pol mib man-cpealme. ge eac f nanuht 
bepenbep. ne pip ne nyten. ne mihton nanuht hbbenbep ge- 
bepan. f hy fa aet nyhptan paepon optpeope. hpaeftep him 
aenig mann eac acuman pceolbe. fa penbe Pippup ppam Sicihum 
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taken. It was not said how many of Pyrrhus's people were 
slain, because it was not the custom in those times to count 
any slaughter on that side which was the prevailing one, 
unless a very small number were slain, as it was with Alex- 
ander, in the first battle he fought against Darius, where of 
his people there were no more than nine slain. But Pyrrhus 
testified afterwards how he liked the victory he had over the 
Eomans, when at the door of his god he said, and thereon so 
wrote it : " Have thanks, thou Jove, that I have been able 
to overcome those who before had not been overcome ; and I 
am also overcome by them." His officers thereupon asked 
him why he said such debasing words of himself, that he was 
overcome, when he answered : " If I again gain such a vic- 
tory over the Eomans, I may afterwards return to Greece 
without any soldier " Por the Romans also it appeared as 
an evil token, before the battle, when they were in camp, 
that there would be a great fall of the people, when thunder 
slew twenty-four of their fodderers, and the others came 
away half-dead. After that Pyrrhus and the Romans fought 
in the country of Apulia, where Pyrrhus was wounded in one 
of his arms, and the Eomans had the victory, and had learned 
more devices, how they might circumvent the elephants, by 
taking stakes, into one end of which they drove many sharp 
iron nails, and wound flax about them and set it on fire, and 
then drove it into the hinder part of the elephant, so that they 
ran raging mad, both in consequence of the burning of the 
flax and the pricking of the nails ; so that with every one 
those first perished that were upon them ; and afterwards 
they as impetuously slew the other people as they should 
have protected them. In that battle eight thousand of the 
Eomans were slain and eleven ensigns taken. And of 
Pyrrhus' s army twenty thousand were slain, and [fifty-three] 
of his ensigns taken. It then became known to Pyrrhus, 
that Agathocles, king of the citizens of Syracuse, was dead 
in the land of Sicily. Thereupon he proceeded thither, and 
subjected that realm to him. 

As soon as that war with the Eomans was ended, there 
was such a complicated pestilence with mortality, that even 
nothing bearing, neither women nor cattle could bring forth 
anything living ; so that at last they were in despair whether 
any man should be born to them. Pyrrhus then turned 
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ept to Romanum. ~] him ongean com JCupmp. pe conpul. 3 
heopa f opibbe gepeoht paep on Lucaniam. on Spopiup psepe 
bune;. Deh pe Romane 1 pume hpile haepbon ppmop fleam 
gepoht ponne gepeoht. aep ponne hy gepapon f man pa elpenbap 
on f gepeoht bybe. ac pro&an hy pa gepapan hu hy hi gegpe- 
meban. f hy pa paepan ppi<5e pleanbe pe hy pylptan pceolban. 3 
Pippupep hepe peapft poppam ppiftop t on pleame ; • On fam 
gepeohte Pippup haepbe hunb-eahtatig M. petSena. 3 v. M. ge- 
hoppebpa. 3 paepi paep xxxvi. M. opplagen. 3 mi. hunb gepangen ; . 
^Epteppam Pippup pop op Itahum. ymb v. geap paep pe he aep 
paepon com, 3 pa5e paep pe he ham com. he polbe abpecan 
Hpjup pa buph. 3 paep peapft mib anum ptane oppoppen ; . 

jEptep pam pe Tapentme geahpoban f Pippup beab paep. 
pa penbon hy on Spppice. to Eaptagmienpep. aeptep pultume. 
•j ept pi$ Romannm punnan. 3 pafte paep pe hy togaebepe co- 
mon. Romane haepbon pige • . Daep onpunbon Eaptagmigenpep 
f him mon opepppipan mihte. peh hy nan pole aep mib gepeohte 
opeppmnan ne mihte ; . Hremong pam pe Pippup pi8 Romane 
pmnenbe paep. hy haepbon ehta legian ; . Da haepbon hy pa 
eahteSan Regienpe to pulcume gepette ; . Da ne getpupabe 
pe ehtaSa bael paepa legian f Romane Pippupe pifiptanban 
mihte. angunnon pa hepgian 3 hynan pa pe hy ppi'Sian pceol- 
ban ; • Da Romane f geahpoban. pa penbon hy pybep Irenu- 
tiup heopa conpul mib pultume. to pon f he on him geppaece. 
f hy pa plogon 3 hynbon pe ealle Romane ppiftian polbon. 3 he 
pa ppa gebybe;. 8ume he opploh. pume gebanb 3 ham penbe. 
•3 paep paepan pitman pitnabe. 3 prolan pa heapba mib ceonp- 
aexum op-acoppene ; • 



II. 

JEpcep pam pe Romane-buph getimbpeb paep cccc. pmepum 
3 Lxxvn. gepupbon on Rome pa ypelan punbop. f paep aepepc. 
f Sunop toploh hypa helnxan ^pbe\ hup. lopepep. 3 eac paepe 
bupge peall micel to eopftan gehpeap. 3 eac f ppy pulpap on 
anpe mht bpohton anep beabep mannep hchoman bmnan pa 
buph. 3 hyne paep piftftan ptyecemselum tobpubon. 0$ pa menn 
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from Sicily again to the Eomans, and Curius, the consul, 
came against him, and their third battle was in Lncania, on 
the mountain of Arusius. Although the Eomans had for 
some while thought more of night than of fighting, before 
they saw that the enemy brought the elephants into the 
battle ; yet after they saw how they could irritate them, so 
that they impetuously slew those whom they should aid, 
Pyrrhus' s army was chiefly on that account put to flight. 
In that battle Pyrrhus had eighty thousand foot and five 
thousand horse, and there were thirty-six thousand slain and 
four hundred captured. After that Pyrrhus departed from 
Italy, about five years from the time he first came thither; 
and soon after he came home, he would take the city of 
Argos, and was there mortally struck with a stone. 

After the Tarentines had been informed that Pyrrhus was 
dead, they sent to Africa, to the Carthaginians, for succour, 
and again warred against the Eomans ; and quickly after 
they came together the Romans had the victory. There the 
Carthaginians found that they could be overcome, although 
no people had before been able to conquer them in war. 
"While Pyrrhus was warring against the Eomans, they had 
eight legions. They then appointed the eighth to aid the 
people of Ehegium. "When this eighth part of the legions felt 
not confident that the Eomans could withstand Pyrrhus, 
they began to plunder and oppress those whom they should 
protect. When the Eomans were informed of that, they 
sent thither their consul Grenucius with a force, in order 
that he might take vengeance on them, for slaying and op- 
pressing those whom all the Eomans should protect; and he 
did so. Some he slew, bound and sent some home, and there 
they were afterwards scourged, and their heads afterwards 
cat off with axes. 



II. 

After the city of Eome had been built four hundred and 
seventy-seven years, there happened in Eome evil prodigies. 
The first was, that thunder struck the house of their highest 
god, Jove ; and also much of the city-wall fell to the earth; 
and also three wolves, in one night, brought a dead man's 
body into the citv, and there afterwards tore it piecemeal, 

2 c 
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onpocan. 3 ut-ujmon. 3 hy piSoan onpeg plugon ; . On pam 
bagum gepeapo*. "J? on anpe bune neah Romebypig. tohlab peo 
eopfte. 3 paep bypnenbe pyp up op psepe eopoan. f on selce 
healpe pa&p pypep peo eopSe paep pip aecepa bpaebe to axpan ge- 
bupnen ; . Sona p aep. on Jam septeppan geape. gepop Semppo- 
nmp pe conpul. mib pypbe pi$ Pencentep Italia pole;. Da 
mib pam pe hy hi getpymeb hsepbon 3 togaebepe polban. fa 
peapS eopSbeopung. f segfteji psepa polca penbe untpeogenblice. 
f hy pceolban on pa eopftan bepmcan. "3 hy peah ppa anbpse- 
benbe gebiban f pe ege opepgan paep. 3 paep pi&oan paelgpimhce 
gepuhton.*- Daep paep pe maepta blobgyte on aegope healpe 
paepa polca. peh pe Romane pige haapbe. pa peapan paep to lape 
pupbon.*- Daep paep gepyne •}) peo eopftbeopung tacnabe pa 
miclan blob-bpyncap. pe hype mon on paepe tibe to-poplet .* • 



III 

^Eptep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb paep 1111. hunb pmtpum 
3 Lxxx. gemong pam oopum monegum punbpum. pe on ^am 
bagum gelumpan. f mon gepeah peallan blob op eopftan. 3 
pman meolc op heopenum ; • On pam bagum Eaptagimgenpep 
penbon pulcum Tapentmum. f hy pe ea$ mihton peohtan pro* 
Romanum;- Da penbon Romane aepenbpacan to him. 3 hy 
ahpebon pop hpy hy f bybon ; . Da ooppopan hy pam aepenb- 
pacan mib pam bipmephceptan afte. f hy him naeppe on 
pultume naepon. peh }>e pa aSap paepan neap mane ponne 
po<5e ; - On pam bagum Ulcmienpep 3 Thpupci pa pole popneah 
ealle poppupbon pop heopa agnum bypige. poppam pe hy pume 
heopa peopap geppeoban. 3 eac him eallum pupbon to milbe 3 
to popgipene ; • Da oppuhte heopa ceoplum 1 . f man pa peopap 
ppieobe. 3 hy nolbe ! • Da piopapan hy pam hlapopbum 3 pa 
peopap mib him. 0$ hy pylbpan paepon ponne hy;. Snb hy 
piSSan mib- ealle op $am eapbe abpipon. 3 him to pipum bybon 
pa pe aep paepan heopa hlaepbian ; • Da piScSan gepohtan pa 
hlapopbap Romane. 3 hy him gepylptan. f hy ept to heopa 
agnum becomon ; . 
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until the men awoke and ran out, and they afterwards fled 
away. In those days it befel, that on a hill near the city of 
Borne, the earth opened and there was burning fire up from 
the earth, so that on each side of the fire, the earth, for the 
breadth of five acres, was burnt to ashes. Soon after this, in 
the following year, Sempronius the consul marched with an 
army against the Picentes, a people of Italy. Then, when 
they had put themselves in array, and would engage, there 
was an earthquake, so that both people imagined indubitably 
that they would sink into the earth, and they, nevertheless, 
continued thus dreading until the terror had passed over, 
and afterwards there fiercely fought. There was a vast 
bloodshed of those people on both sides, though the Romans 
had the victory, when few were left there. There was seen 
that the earthquake betokened the great blood-drenchfngs 
which they let flow on her. 



III. 

After Eome had been built four hundred and eighty years, 
among many other wonders that happened in those days, 
blood was seen to boil from the earth, and milk to rain from 
the heavens. In those days the Carthaginians sent succour 
to the Tarentines, that they might the more easily fight 
against the Romans. Thereupon the Romans sent messengers 
to them, ami asked them why they so did ? They then swore 
to the messengers with a most shameful oath, that they had 
never afforded them aid; although those oaths were nearer to 
falsehood than to truth. In those days, the nations of the 
Vulsinienses and Etruscans almost all nearly perished through 
their own folly, because they had freed some of their slaves, 
and were also too mild to them all, and too indulgent. Then 
their churls took it ill that the lords had freed the slaves, 
and would not [free] them. They thereupon rose against 
the lords, and the slaves with them, until they were stronger 
than they. And they afterwards entirely drove them from 
the country, and took for wives those who had previously 
been their mistresses. Afterwards the lords applied to the 
Romans, and they aided them, so that they again came to 
their own. 

2c2 
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IV. 



iEptep Sam pe Romebupih getimbpeb y&y cccc. pmtpum y 
Lxxx. becom on Romane micel mann-cpealm. f hy pa a&t 
nyhptan ne ahpeban hpset pa&pa gepapenpa psepe. ac hpaet 
heopa ponne to lape paepe ; • Snb eac fa beopola pe hy on 
pymbel peopSobon hy amypbon. to-eacan pam oSpum monij- 
pealbum bipmpum pe hy lsepenbe psepon. f hy ne cuSan ongi- 
tan f hit Dobep ppacu ps&f. ac heton pa bipceopap f hy 
paebon pam polce. f heopa gobap him paapon yppe. to fam f 
hi him pa- git pprSop opppebon 3 blotton ponne hy aep bybon ] • 
On paepe llcan tibe Eapepponie paep hatenu heopa goba nunne. 
pa gebypebe hype f heo hy poplaeg '. • Py pa Romane pop pam 
gylte hi ahengan. 3 eac pone pe pone gylt mib hype gepophte. 
3 ealle pa pe pone gyle mib him pip con 3 mib him haelon ; . pu 
pene pe nu Romane him pylp ftylhce ppiton 3 petton pop heopa 
agenum gylpe 3 hepmge. •] peah gemong pa&pe hepmge pylhca 
bipmepa on hy pylpe apaebon. hu pene pe ha monegpa mapan 
bipmpa hy poppygebon. a&g(5ep ge pop heopa agenpe lupan 3 
lanbleoba. ge eac pop heopa penatum ege ] • 

B6 ESRTMNS C6UJINNG ; • Nu pe pculon pon. cpaeS Opo- 
piup. ymb f Punica gepmn. *p paep op pam polce op Eaptama paapie 
bypig. peo paep getimbpeb ppam Glipann pam pipmen Lxxxn. 
pmtpum ae-p Romebuph. ppa pome paepa buphpapena ypel 3 
heopa bipmepep peapft lytel apaeb 3 appiten. ppa ppa Tpogup 3 
Juptmup paebon. ptaep-ppitepap. poppon pe heopa pipe on nsenne 
pael pel ne gepop. naSep ne mnan ppam him pylpum. ne utane 
ppam oSpum polcum ; • 8pa-peah. to-eacan pam ypelum. hy 
gepetton. ponne him micel mann-cpealm on becom. f hy 
pceolbon menn heopa gobum blotan ; • Spa eac pa beopla. pe 
hy on gelypbon. gelaepbon hy f pa pe paep onhaelebe paepan. f 
hy hale pop hy cpealbon. 3 paepon pa menn to pon bypige. f hy 
penbon f hy mihcon f ypel mib pam geptillan. 3 pa beopla 1 to 
pon lytige. f hy hit mib pam gemicleban. 3 poppon pe hy ppa 
ppifte bypige paepon. him com on Erobep ppacu. on gepeohtum 
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IY. 

After Eome had been built four hundred and eighty years, 
a great mortality came on the Romans, so that at last they 
did not ask how many had died, but how many of them then 
remained. And also the devils, whom they constantly wor- 
shiped, led them astray, in addition to the other manifold 
scandals that they taught them, so that they could not under- 
stand that it was the vengeance of Grod ; but commanded 
the priests to tell the people that their gods were wroth 
with them, in order that they might more frequently offer and 
sacrifice to them than they had ere done. At the same time 
it happened that a vestal of their gods, who was named 
Oapparonia, committed incontinence. For that crime the 
Romans hanged her, and also him who had perpetrated the 
crime with her, and all those who were privy to the crime, 
and concealed it among themselves. How can we now 
imagine, that the Romans themselves wrote and composed 
such [narratives] for their own glory and praise, and yet, in 
the midst of the praise, have related such disgraces of them- 
selves ? How many may we imagine greater disgraces they 
have passed in silence, both for love of themselves and 
countrymen, as well as for fear of their senate ? 

Of the Carthaginian War. We will now, says 
Orosius, begin concerning the Carthaginian war (that was of 
the people of the city of Carthage, that was built by the 
woman : Elisa eighty-two years before Rome), as of the 
calamities of the citizens and their disasters little has been 
said and written, as Trogus and Justinus, the historians, 
have related; because their affairs at no time succeeded well, 
neither within among themselves, nor without from other 
nations. And yet, in addition to these evils, they decreed, 
when a great pestilence came upon them, that they should 
sacrifice men to their gods. In like manner, the devils, in 
whom they believed, instructed them, that for those who 
were unhealed there they should slay the hale ; and men 
were so foolish, that they imagined they might thereby still 
the evil, and the devils so crafty that they thereby aug- 
mented it. And because they were so very foolish, the 
vengeance of Grod came upon them, in wars, besides other 
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co-eacan oopum ypelum. paet paep optopt on Sicilmm 3 on Sap - 
Simum pam lglanbum. on pa hy gelomhcopt punnon ; • Mpceji 
fam pe him ppa optpaebhce miplamp. ■]? hy angunnon hit pitan 
heopa labteopum 3 heopa cempum heopa eappe<5a. 3 him be- 
bubon f hy on ppaecpiftap popan 3 on ellpiobe ; • Ra8e aeptep 
pam hy baeban. ^ hy mon Co heopa eapbe poplete. f hi moptan 
gepanbian. hpaeSep hy heopa mebpaelpa opepppiftan mihton ; ♦ 
Da him mon paep poppypnbe. pa gepohtan hy mib pipbe ; • On 
paepe hepgunge gemette pe ylbepta labteop. GOazeup. hip agenne 
punu. mib puppupum gegypebne on bipceophabe. he hine pa pop 
Jam gypelan gebealh. 3 he hine opeppon het 3 ahon. y penbe f 
he pop hip poppepenneppe ppelc pceopp pepebe. poppon hit naep 
peap mib him f aenig oftep puppupan yejiebe buton eynmgum ; • 
Rape aeptep pam hy begeatan Eaptama pa buph. 3 ealle pa 
aekaepeptan opplogon. pe paepmne paepon. 3 pa oope to him 
genybbon .* • Da set nihptan. he peapft pylp bepypeb 3 oppla- 
gen ; • Dip paep gepopben on Lipupep baege. Peppa cynmgep ; • 



y. 

JEptep pam pimilco. Eaptama cynmg. gepop mib pypbe on 
Sicihe. ■] him paep becom ppa paephc ypel. f pa menn paepon 
ppa pa$e beabe. ppa hit him on becom. f hy pa aet nihptan hy 
bebypgean ne mihton. 3 pop pam ege hip unpillum penbe. 3 
ham pop. mib pam pe paep paepon .*• 8ona ppa f popme pcip 
lanb jepohte. 3 f egephce ppell gebobabe. ppa paepon ealle pa 
buphpape Eaptagmigenfep mib ppiolice heape *] pope onpcypeb. 
3 aelc ahpienbe 3 ppmenbe aeptep hip ppynb. 3 hy untpegenbhce 
nanpa tpeopoa him ne penbon. buton f hy mib- ealle pop- 
peopSan pceolban ; • ODib pam pe pa buphpape ppa geomophc 
angm haepbon. pa com pe cynmg pylp mib hip pcipe. 3 lanb ge- 
pohte mib ppifte lyftephcan gegypelan. 3 aegftep ge he pylp ham- 
peapb pop. ge f pole f him ongean com. eall hit him pepenbe 
hampeapb polgobe. 3 he pe cyning hip hanba paep upppeapbep 
bpaebenbe pits paep heoponep. 3 mib opepheoptneppe him paep 
pamenbe aegSep ge hip agenne heapbpaelpa. ge eallep paep polcep. 
j he pa-^yt him pylprnn gebybe f paep pyppt paep. pa he to hip 
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evils. That was oftenest in the islands of Sicily and Sardinia, 
in which they most frequently warred. After they had so 
often been unsuccessful, they began to blame their generals 
and their soldiers for their disasters, and commanded them 
to go into exile and banishment. Shortly after, they prayed 
to be re-admitted to their country, that they might try 
whether they could overcome their bad fortune. When this 
was refused them, they attempted with an army. In the 
ravage, the general-in-chief, Mazeus, met his own son clad in 
purple, though one of the priesthood. On account of that 
garment he was incensed, and he commanded him to be 
seized and crucified; and thought that in contempt of him 
he wore such a garment ; because it is not a custom with 
them that any other should be clad in purple but kings. 
Shortly after this they got the city of Carthage, and slew all 
the chiefs that were in it, and reduced the others to sub- 
jection. Then at last, he was himself circumvented and 
slain. This happened in the days of Cyrus, king of the 
Persians. 

V. 

After that Himilco, king of Carthage, proceeded with an 
army to Sicily, and there came upon them such a sudden evil, 
that men were dead as soon as it came upon them, so that at 
last they could not bury them; and from fear against his 
will departed, and proceeded home with those that there 
were. As soon as the first ship reached the land and an- 
nounced the fearful intelligence, then were all the Cartha- 
ginian citizens affected with violent groaning and weeping, 
and every one asking and inquiring after his friends, and 
would positively believe nothing true, but that they must all 
have perished. While the citizens were engaged on so 
mournful a subject, the king himself came with his ship, and 
landed in a very squalid garment, and both he himself pro- 
ceeded homewards, and the people who had come to meet 
him, all followed him homewards weeping; and he, the king, 
stretched out his hands upwards towards heaven, and with 
overflowing heart, bewailed both his own hard fortune and 
that of all the people ; and he, moreover, did to himself that 
which was worst, when he came to his house, when he there 
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inne com. fa he f pole f aep-ute betynbe. j hine aenne f aep- 
mne beleac. 3 hine pylp ne opploh | • JEptep f am psep pum pehg 
mann bmnan Eaptama. pe paep haten panno. 3 paep mib unge- 
mete f aep cynebomep gypnenbe ; • Re him gef uhte f he mib 
f a&pa pitena pillum him ne mihte tocuman. j him to paebe 
genam f he hy ealle to gepeopbum to him gehet. f he hy 
piSftan mihte mib attjie acpellan. ac hit gepeapo 1 fuph fa 
amelbob. fe he gefoht haepbe f him to Ssepe baebe pylptan 
pceolbe ; . Da he onpunbe f f cu$ paep. fa gegabepabe he ealle 
fa f eopap "3 fa ypelan menn f e he mihte. 3 f ohte -j? he on fa 
buphpape on nngeapepe become, ac hit him peap<5 aepop cuS [ • 
Da him set f aepe bypig ne geppeop. fa gepenbe he mib xxim. m. 
to anpe ofteppe bypig. 3 fohte f he fa abpaece *. Da hsepbon 
fa buph-leoba GQaupitane him to pultume. 3 him ongean comon 
butan paeptene. 3 pannon gepengon. 3 fa oope geplymbon. 3 
f a&p piftoan tmtpegab peapo 1 ; - iEpept hme man ppang. fa 
pticobe him mon fa e£an ut. 3 piSSan him mon ploh fa hanba 
op. fa f heapob. 3 eall hip cynn mon opploh. fy laep hit mon 
upepan bagum ppaece. o8Se aenig o^ep boppte ept ppyle ongm- 
nan ; • Dip gepeapo 1 on Philippupep baege. paep cynmgep ' • JEptep 
f am hypbon Eaptamenpep f pe maepa !Slexanbep haepbe abpocen 
Tipum fa buph. peo paep on aep-bagum heopa ylbpena eftel. 3 
onbpebon f hy eac to him cuman polbon ; . Da penbon hy 
fibep Smilcop. heopa f one gleapeptan mann. f he Slexanbpep 
pipan bepceapobe. ppa he hit him ept ham onbeab. on anum 
bpebe appiten. 3 prolan hit appiten paep he hit opep-pophte 
mib peaxe > Gpt fa Slexanbep gepapen paep 3 he ham com. fa 
tugon hme faepe bupge pitan. f he heopa ppicbomep piS 5Gex- 
anbep ppemmenbe paepe. 3 hme pop f aepe tihtlan opplogon \ • 
JEptep f am Eaptanienpep punnon on 8icihe. f aep him pelbon 
teala geppeop. 3 bepaetan heopa heapob-buph. Sipacupep paep 
hatenu ; . Da ne onhagobe Sgathocle. heopa cynmge. f he 
pi$ hy mihte buton paeptene gepeohtan. ne eac f hy ealle 
mihton pop metelepte f aep bmnan gebiban. ac leton heopa 
pultum f a&fi bmnan beon. be f am baele. f e hy aej^ep mihton ^e 
heopa pa&ften ^ehealban. ge eac f fa mete haepbon fa hpile. ~] 
pe cynm^ mib f am oftpum baele on p cipum pop on Eaptamenpe. 
3 hy pa^e f a&p popbaepnan het. f e he to lanbe S 6 } 10 ^- fopf on 
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shut the people out, and locked himself therein alone, and 
slew himself. After that, there was a wealthy man in 
Carthage, who was named Hanno, and was immoderately 
craving after the kingship. Eut it seemed to him that with 
the will of the senators he could not attain it, and he took 
the resolution that he would bid them all to a feast, in order 
that he might then kill them by poison. But it was divulged 
through those who he had thought would have aided him in 
the deed. "When he found that it was known, he gathered 
all the slaves and the evil men that he could, and thought 
that he could come on the citizens unawares ; but it had been 
previously made known to them. When he did not succeed 
at the city, he betook himself with twenty-four thousand to 
another city, and thought he could capture it. But the 
citizens had the Mauritanians to aid them, and came against 
him outside the fortress, and took Hanno, and put the others 
to flight, and there he was afterwards tortured. First they 
scourged him, then put his eyes out, and afterwards struck 
off his hands, then his head, and slew all his kin, lest they at 
a future day might avenge it, or any other might again dare 
the like. This happened in the days of Philip the king. 
After that, the Carthaginians heard that the Great Alexander 
had taken the city of Tyre, which, in days of old, was the 
country of their forefathers, and dreaded lest they should also 
come to them. Thereupon they sent Amilcar thither, their 
most expert man, that he might observe Alexander's move- 
ments, so that he might announce it to them at home written 
on a board ; and after it was written, he worked it over with 
wax. After Alexander was dead and he was come home, the 
senators of the city accused him of having acted treache- 
rously towards them with Alexander, and for that accusation 
slew him. After that the Carthaginians made war on Sicily, 
where they seldom succeeded well, and besieged their chief 
city called Syracuse. Then it did not seem advisable to 
Agathocles, their king, that he should fight with them outside 
his fortress, nor also that, on account of want of food, they 
should all remain within it; but let a part of their force be 
within, both that they might hold their fastness, and also 
that during that while they might have food ; and the king 
with the other part proceeded in ships to the Carthaginian 
territory, and immediately after he had reached land com- 
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he nolbe f hip pynb heopa ept senigne anpealb haepbe. -3 him 
paep paSe paepten gepophte. 3 paep "p pole panon-ut pleanbe j 
hynenbe. oftf panno. paep polcep oftep cynmg. hme aet pam 
paeptene gepohte mib xx. M. !• Re hme Sgathoclep geplymbe 
j hip polcep opploh 11. M. 3 him aeptep-pylgenbe psep oft v. mila 
to paepe bypig Eaptamenpe. 3 paep oSep paapten gepophte. 
3 pasp ymbutan paep hepgenbe 3 baepnenbe. f Eaptaimenpe 
mihcon gepeon op heopa bypig f pyp. j pone teonan ponne 
hy on pope psepon ; • Ymbe pone timan pe 'Sip paep. Snbpa 
paep haten Sgathoclep bpoftop. pone he aet ham on p aepe 
bypig him beaeptan lee. he bepipebe f pole pe hi embpeten 
haepbon. on anpe niht ungeapepe. 3 hit maept eall opploh. 
3 pa oope to pcipan oftplugon ; . Knb pa5e paep pe hy ham 
comon. 3 f ppell cu$ peapft Eaptamienpum. ppa pupbon hy 
ppa ppiSe poppohte. f nalaep f an f Sgathocle maneja bypig 
to gapol-gylbum pupbon. ac eac hy him heapmaelum pylpe 
on hanb eobon. ppa eac Opeplep pe cynmg. mib Eipene hip polce. 
hme eac gepohte;. Sc Kgathoclep gebybe untpeophce piS 
hme. f he hme on hip paepum beppac "j opploh. ppa him eac 
pylpum piftoan aeptep lamp ; . dp he $a pa ane untpeop<5a ne 
gebybe. ppom pam baege he mihte butan bpoce ealpa Eaptama 
anpealb begitan ; • On paepe hpile pe he pone unpaeb <5uph- 
teah. Bomilcop [Smilcop]. Pena cynmg. paep mibpibbe pro hip 
papenbe. mib eallum hip polce ; • Kc betux 3£gathocle "j hip 
polce peapft ungepaebnep. f he pylp opplagen peajift ; . iEpcep 
hip beafte popan ept Eaptainienpep on 8icihe mib pcipum ; • Da 
hy f geahpebon. pa penbon hy aeptep Pippupe. Gpipa cynmge. 3 
he him pume hpile gepylpte ; - 



YI. 

^Eptep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb f&x cccc. pmtpum 
■3 Lxxxm. penbon GDameptme. Siciha pole, aeptep Romana 
pultume. f hy piS Pena polce mihte ; • Da penbon hy him 
Sppiup Elaubiup pone conpul mib pultume *• 6pt pa hy 
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manded them to be burnt, because be would not that his 
enemies should have afterwards any power over them ; and 
he there speedily constructed a fortress, and was driving out 
the people thence and oppressing them, until Hanno, the 
people's other king, sought him at the fortress with twenty' 
thousand men. But Agathocles put him to flight, and slew 
two thousand of his people, and followed after him to within 
five miles of the Carthaginian city, and there constructed 
another fortress, and there about was harrying and burning, 
so that the Carthaginians might see the fire from their city, 
and the calamity, while they were [out] in the expedition. 
About the time that this was, the brother of Agathocles, who 
was named Andro, whom he had left behind him at home in 
the city, overcame by artifice the army that had besieged him, 
in one night unexpectedly, and slew them almost all, and the 
others fled to their ships. And immediately after they came 
home, and the intelligence became known to the Cartha- 
ginians, they were so despised, that not only many cities 
became tributaries to Agathocles, but also surrendered to 
him in bodies. So also Ophelias, the king, with Cyrene, 
his people, likewise sought him. But Agathocles acted 
treacherously towards him, by deceiving him into a compact 
with him, and slew him ; as it happened afterwards also to 
himself. If he had not done that one act of treachery, he 
might from that day, without difficulty have acquired the 
rule over all the Carthaginians. During the time that he 
was following that evil counsel, Bomilcar, the Punic king, 
was peaceably marching towards him with all his people. 
But there was dissension between Agathocles and his people, 
so that he himself was slain. After his death the Cartha- 
ginians proceeded again to Sicily with ships, "When they 
(the Sicilians) were apprized of that, they sent for Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, and he for some time aided them. 

VI. 

After Eome had been built four hundred and eighty-three 
years, the Mamertini, a Sicilian people, sent to the Bo- 
mans for aid, that they mighb withstand the Punic people. 
"Whereupon they sent to them the consul, Appius Claudius, 
with aid. Then after they had proceeded together with their 
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togaebepe-peapb popan mib heopa polcum. pa plugon Pene. ppa 
hy ept pylpe paebon. -j hy punbpeban f hy aep plugon sep hy 
togaebepe genealaehton ; . Fop fam pleame panno. Pena 
cynmg. mib eallum hip polce. peapft Romanum to gapol-gylbum. 
-] him aelce geape gepealbe tpa hunb talentana peolppep. on 
aelcpe anpe talentan paep Lxxx. punba ; • iEptep pam Romane 
bepaatan pone ylbpan pannibalan. Pena cynmg. on Sgpigente. 
8icilia bypig. oS he popneah hungpe ppealt ; • Da com him 
Pena oftep cynmg to pultume mib pciphepe. panno paep haten. 
■j paep geplymeb peapft. 3 Romane piSSan f paepten abjia&can. 3 
Pannibal pe cynmg on mht ut-oopleah mib peapum mannum. 3 
Lxxx. pcipa gegabepabe. 3 on Romana lanb-gemaepo hepgabe ; • 
On pa ppace punbon Romane aepept f hy pcipa pophtan. "J? 
geppemebe Duihup heopa conpul f ty angm peapft tibhce 
puphtogen. ppa f aeptep pyxtigum baga paep pe f timbep 
acoppen paep. paep paepon xxx. 3 c. geapopa. ge mib maepte ge 
mib pegle. 3 oftep conpul. pe paep haten Eopnehup Spina, pe 
gepop on Lipapip f lglanb. to panmbale to punbop-pppaece 
mib xvi. pcipan. pa opploh he hme ; . Spa f pa pe 08 ep conpul 
gehypbe. Duihup. ppa gepop he to fam iglanbe mib xxx. pcipum 
3 panmbalep polcep 111. hunb opploh. 3 hip xxx. pcipa genam. 3 
xin. on pae bepencte. 3 hyne pylpne geplymbe ; • JEptep pam 
Pumci. f pmbon Eaptanienpe. hy gepetton pannonan opep 
heopa pcipa. ppa panmbalep paep aep. f he bepepiebe 8ap^miam 
~\ Eoppicam pa lglanb piS Romanum. *] he pafte paep pio* hy 
gepeaht mib pciphepe. 3 opplagen peapft ; • 

Daep on pam aeptepan geape Ealatmup pe conpul pop mib 
pypbe to Eamepmam. Sicilia bypig. ac him haepbon Pene J>one 
peg poppeten. paep he opep pone munt papan pceolbe \ * Da 
genam Lalatmup 111. hunb manna mib him. 3 on anpe bigelpe 
ptope pone munt opepptah. 3 pa menn apaepbe f hy ealle 
ongean hme paepon peohtenbe. 3 pone peg letan butan pape. 
f peo pypb piSoan paep Suph pop. 3 paep peapS pa 111. hunb 
manna opplagen ealle. buton pam conpule anum. he com punb 
apeg ; • iEptep 'Sam Punice gepetton ept pone ealban pan- 
nibalan. f he mib pcipum on Romane puime. ac ept pa he paep 
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people, the Carthaginians fled, as they themselves said 
afterwards ; and they wondered that they fled before they 
had engaged together. Through that flight, Hanno, the 
Punic king, with all his subjects, became tributaries to the 
Eomans, and paid them every year two hundred talents of 
silver, in each single talent were eighty pounds. After that 
the Eomans besieged the elder Annibal, the Punic king, in 
Agrigentum, a city of Sicily, until he nearly perished with 
hunger. Then the other Punic king, who was named Hanno, 
came to his aid with a fleet, and was there put to flight, and 
the Eomans afterwards took the fortress, and the king, 
Annibal, fled away by night with a few men, and gathered 
eighty ships, and pillaged on the Eonian coasts. In re- 
taliation, the Eomans first resolved to construct ships, which 
Duilius, their consul, promoted, so that the undertaking was 
speedily accomplished; so that after sixty days from the 
time that the timber was cut, a hundred and thirty were 
ready, both with mast and sail ; and the other consul, who 
was named Cornelius Asina, proceeded to the island of 
Lipara with sixteen ships, to a private conference with 
Annibal, when he slew him. When Duilius, the other 
consul, heard that, he proceeded to the island with thirty 
ships, and slew three hundred of Annibal' s people, and took 
thirty of his ships, and sank thirteen in the sea, and put 
himself to flight. After that the Pceni, that is, the Cartha- 
ginians, placed Hanno over their ships, as Annibal had 
previously been, that he might defend the islands of Sardinia 
and Corsica against the Eomans ; and he soon after fought 
against them with a fleet and was slain. 

In the year after this, the consul Calatinus proceeded with 
an army to Camerina, a city of Sicily; but the Carthaginians 
had beset the way, where he was to pass over the mountain. 
Calatinus thereupon took with him three hundred men and 
ascended the mountain at a secret place, and the men feared 
that they were all fighting against them, and left the way 
without defence, so that the army afterwards passed there- 
through; and there were all the three hundred men slain, 
save the consul alone; he came away wounded. After that 
the Carthaginians again appointed the old Annibal to make 
war on the Eomans with ships; but again, when he was 
about to harry there, he was quickly put to flight, and in the 
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hepgean pceolbe. he peapS paSe geplymeb. 3 on fam pleame 
hyne opcyppbon hip agene gepepan 1 • -zEpCep pam Scihup pe 
conpul apepce Lipapum 3 GQehcam. Sicilia lglanb!- iEpCep 
Jam popan Romane on Spppice mib 1111. hunb pcipa 3 
JmiCigum ; • Da penbon hy heopa Cpegen cynmgap him ongean. 
pannan 3 Smilcop. mib pcipum. 3 psep pupbon begen geplymeb. 
3 Romane genamon on him Lxxxim. pcipa. 3 pitman hy abpaecOn 
Elypeam heopa buph. 3 ps&pon hepgenbe 08 Eapcama heopa 
heapob-buph ; • ^Eptep Jam Regulup pe conpul unbeppeng 
Eapcama gepmn [ • Da he sepepc ]>ibeji mib pypbe papenbe ysey. 
J?a gepicobe he neah anpe ea. peo ys&Y haten Bagpaba. fa com 
op J>am paecepe an naebpe. peo paep ungemeciice micel. 3 J>a 
menn ealle opploh pe neah Jam paecepe comon ;• B(s D^ERG 
NiEDRSN ; • Da gegabepabe Regulup ealle fa pcyccan ]?e on 
fam psepelbe pg&pon. f hy mon mib planum opepcome. ac 
ponne hy mon ploh oftfte pceac. ponne glab hie on fam pcillum. 
ppylce hie yddyie pmebe ipen ; • Da hec he mib pam pahpcap. 
mib pam hy peaHap bpaecan. }>onne hy on ps&pcenne puhcon. f 
hipe mon mib Jam ppipep onpuppe.'- Da peapS hipe mib 
anum pyppe an pibb popob. j) heo piftfran msegen ne haepbe 
hy co gepcylbanne. ac pa$e p8&p heo peapft opplagen. poppon 
hit: lp nasbpena gecynb. f heopa ma&gen 3 heopa pe'Se bit) on 
heopa pibbum. ppa oftepa cpeopenbpa pypma bi(5 on heopa 
pocum ;. Da heo gepylleb psep. he hec hy behylban. 3 pa hybe 
Co Rome bpmgan. 3 hy psep Co maepfte apenian. poppon heo 
paep hunb-cpelpcigep poca lang ; • JEpCep pam gepeahc Regulup 
piS ftpy Pena cynmgap on anum gepeohce. piS Cpegen papbpu- 
balap. 3 pe ftpibba psep hacen Smilcop. pe paep on 8icilmm him 
co pulcume gepecc .' • On fam gepeohce y&y Eapcamienpa 
xvii. m. opplagen. 3 xv. M. gepangen. 3 ix. elpenbap genumen. 
3 Lxxxn. cuna him eobon on hanb > 

Da aepcep pam pe Eapcainienpe geplymbe paepon. hy pilnebon 
ppiftep co Regule. ac epc pa hy ongeacan. f he ungemechc 
gapol pi$ Jam ppifte habban polbe. fa cpaebon hy f him leoppe 
paepe f hy on ppylcon ni'Se bea^ popname. fonne hy mib ppylcan 
niebe ppit) begeaCe ; • Da penbon by a&pcep pulcume. a£oep ge 
on Ixallie. ge on Ippanie. ge on La&cebemome. sepcep GxanCipupe. 
J?am cynmge ] • 6pc ]?a hy ealle gepomnab paapan. ]?a befohcan 
hy ealle heopa pigcpaepcap co 6xancipupe. 3 he piSSan ]?a pole 
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flight his own companions stoned him to death. After that 
the consul Atilius laid waste the Sicilian islands of Lipara 
and Melita. After that the Eomans proceeded to Africa 
with four hundred and thirty ships. Thereupon they sent 
their two kings, Hanno and Amilcar, against them with ships ; 
and there were both put to flight, and the Eomans took from 
them eighty-four ships, and they afterwards took their city 
of Clupea, and harried as far as their chief city, Carthage. 
After that the consul Eegulus undertook the Carthaginian 
war. When he first came thither with an army, he en- 
camped near a river that was named Bagrada, when there 
came from the water a serpent that was enormously large, 
and slew all the men that came near the water. Oe the 
sebpent. Thereupon Eegulus gathered all the archers that 
were in the expedition, that they might overcome it with 
arrows ; but when they struck or shot at it, it (the missile) 
glided on its scales as if they were smooth iron. He then 
commanded that with the balistas, with which they break 
walls when they fight against a fortress, they should cast at 
it obliquely. Thereupon with one cast one of its ribs was 
broken, so that afterwards it had no power to protect itself, 
but shortly after was slain; because it is the nature of 
serpents, that their power and their locomotive faculty is in 
their ribs, as of other creeping worms it is in their feet. 
"When it was killed, he ordered it to be flayed and the hide 
brought to Eome, and there to be stretched out as a wonder ; 
4 because it was a hundred and twenty feet long. After that, 
Eegulus fought against three Punic kings, in one battle, 
against the two Asdrubals, and the third called Amilcar, 
who was in Sicily, [but] fetched to aid them. In that battle 
seventeen thousand Carthaginians were slain, and fifteen 
thousand captured, and nine elephants taken, and eighty-two 
towns surrendered to him. 

Then, after the Carthaginians had been put to flight, they 
desired peace from Eegulus ; but after they had ascertained 
that he would have an immoderate tribute for the peace, 
they said that they would rather that death should destroy 
them in such [a state of] hate, than that they under such 
hard conditions should obtain peace. Thereupon they sent 
for succour to G-aul, to Spain, and to Lacedsemonia, to the 
king, Xantippus. After they were all assembled, they com- 
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gelaebbe J?sep hy togabepe ^ecpeben haspbon. -3 gepette tpa pole 
biegelhce on tpa healpa hip. "3 ftpibbe beaepcan him. ■} bebeab 
fam tpam polcum. ponne lie pylp mib pam pypmepcan baele 
pitS pap aeptemeptan pluge-. *]} hy ponne on Regulep pypbe on 
tpa healpa ppypep onpope. peep peapft Romana xxx. M. opplagen. 
•3 Regulup gepangen mib v. hunb manna ; ♦ Dep pige gepeapft 
Pumcum on Jam teoftan geape heopa gepmnep 3 Romana ; • 
Rafte paep Gxantipup pop ept to hip agnum pice. -3 him Romane 
onbpeb. popfon pe hy pop hip lape aet heopa gemictmge 
beppicene pujibon ; • JEptep f am iEmilmp Paulup pe conpul p v op 
on Spppicam mib in. hunb pcipa to Elypeam pam lglanbe. 
3 him comon paep onjean Pumce mib ppa pela pcipa. 3 paep 
geplymbe paepon. 3 heopa polcep paep v. M. opplajen. -3 heopa 
pcipa xxx. gepanjen. 3 1111. 3 an hunb abpuncen. 3 Romana 
psep an c. 3 an M. opplajen. 3 heopa pcipa ix. abpuncen. -3 hy 
on p am iglanbe paepcen pophtan. 3 hy paep ept Pene gepohton 
mib heopa tpam cynmgum. fa paepan begen pannon hatene. 
3 paep heopa paepon ix. M. opplagen. -3 fa oope geplymeb;. 
QOib paepe hepe-hyfte Romane opephlaeptan heopa pcipa. pa hy 
hampeapb paepon.* f heopa gebpap cc. 3 xxx. 3 Lxx. peapS to 
lape. "j unease genepeb mib pam f hy maept ealle ut-apuppon 
f paepon paep:. ^Epteji pam Smilcop. Pena cynmg. pojx on 
Numibiam 3 on COaupitamam. "3 hy opephepjabe. 3 to gapol- 
gylbum jepette. poppon pe hy aep Regule on hanb eoban!- 
Daep ymb vi. geap Seppihup Eepio anb Semppomup Blepup. pa 
conpulap. popan mib 111. hunb pcipa 3 Lx. gum on Spppice. 3 
on Eapuanienpum monega bypij abpaecon. -3 prSftan mib 
miclum pmgum hampeapb popan. 3 ept heopa pcipa opep- 
hlaepcan. f heopa gebpupon l. -3 c. ;■ JEptep Jam Eotta pe 
conpul pop on Sicilie -3 hy ealle pophepgabe. psep psepon ppa 
micle mannplyhtap. on aegope healpe. f hy mon set nyhptan 
bebypgean ne mihte ; • On Luciupep baege Eehupep. paep con- 
pulep. 3 on GOetellupep Eaiupep. 3 on Fupiupep Pacilupep. com 
Kptepbal. pe nipa cymng. op Eaptamum on Lilibeum f lglanb 
mib xxx. M. jehoppebpa. 3 mib xkx. gum elpenba3 c. 3 pace paep 
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mifcted all their military force to Xantippus, and lie subse- 
quently led those nations to where they had agreed together, 
and placed two nations secretly on each side of him, and the 
third behind him, and commanded<fche two nations, when he 
himself with the foremost part should flee towards the hind- 
most, that they then should march on the army of Eegulus, 
on each side obliquely. There were slain thirty thousand 
Eomans, and Eegulus with five hundred men was taken. 
This victory happened to the Carthaginians in the tenth year 
of their war with the Eomans. Shortly after, Xantippus 
returned to his own kingdom, and the Eomans were fear- 
stricken, because by his instruction, in their engagement, 
they had been overreached. After that, the consul JEmilius 
Paulus proceeded to Africa with three hundred ships, to the 
island of Clupea, and there the Carthaginians came against 
him with as many ships, and were there put to flight, and 
five thousand of their people were slain, and thirty of their 
ships taken, and a hundred and four sunk ; and of the 
Eomans one thousand one hundred were slain, and nine of 
their ships sunk : and they constructed a fortress on the 
island ; and there the Carthaginians again sought them with 
their two kings, who were called the two Hannos, and there 
nine thousand of them were slain, and the others put to 
flight. With the booty the Eomans overloaded their ships 
when they were [proceeding] homeward, so that two hundred 
and thirty were lost, and seventy were left, and with difficulty 
saved, by casting out almost a]l that was in them. After that, 
Amilcar, the Punic king, proceeded to JSTumidia and to 
Mauritania, and ravaged them, and made them tributary, 
because they had before submitted to Eegulus. Six years 
after, Servilius Csepio and Sempronius Blsesus, the consuls, 
proceeded with three hundred and sixty ships to Africa, and 
took many towns from the Carthaginians, and afterwards 
with much spoil proceeded homewards, and again so over- 
loaded their ships, that a hundred and fifty of them were 
lost. After that, the consul Cotta proceeded to Sicily, and 
ravaged it all ; there were so many slaughters on both sides, 
that at last they could not be buried. In the days of the 
consul Lucius Cselius, and of Metellus Caius, and of Eurius 
Pacilus, Asdrubal, the new king of Carthage, came to the 
island of Lilybseum with thirty thousand horse, and with a 

2d 
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gepeaht piS COetellup pone cynmg ; • Kc p iSoan GOetellup pa 
elpenbap opepcom. piSSan lie haepbe eac pa$e ^ oSep pole 
geplymeb ' • iEptep. fam pleame. Sp tepbal peapft opplagen ppam 
hip agnum p olee [ • 

Da paepon Eaptamienpe ppa opepcumene. 3 ppa gebpepebe 
betux him pylpum. ^ hy hi to nanum onpealbe ne bemaatan. 
achy gepeapo 1 . f hy polban to Romanum pjn^ep pilnian> 
Da penbon hy Regulup Sone conpul. pone hy haepbon mib him 
pip pmtep on benbum. -j he him geppop on hip goba namon. f 
he segoep polbe, ge f aepenbe abeoban. ppa ppa hy hine heton. 
ge eac him f anbpypbe ept gecyftan. 3 he hit ppa gelaepte. 3 
abeab f aegSep paepa polca oftpum ageape ealle pa menn pe hy 
gehepgab haepbon. 3 piS<5an him betpeonum pibbe heolban. 3 
aeptep pam pe he hit aboben haepbe. he hy halpobe. f hy 
nanuht paepa aepenba ne unbeppengon. 3 cpaeo 1 . f him to micel 
aepipte paepe. f hy ppa emnhce ppixlebon. 3 eac f heopa 
gepipna naepe ty hy ppa heane hy gepohtan. f hy heopa gehcan 
pupbon. Da aeptep pam popbum. hy bubon him f he on 
cy&Se mib him punobe. 3 to hip pice penge. pa anbpypbe he 
him "j cpaeS. f hit na gepeopSan pceolbe. f pe paepe leoba cynmg. 
pepe aep paep polce peop. Da apaeban hip gepepan hu he heopa 
aepenba abeab. <5a popcuppon hi him pa tpa aebpan. on tpa 
healpa paepa eagan. f he aeptep pam plapan ne mihte. 06 he 
ppa peapigenbe hip lip poplet ; • 

JEpcep pam Stilmp Regulup 3 GQanlmp Ulpco. pa conpulap. 
popon on Eaptame on Lilibeum f iglanb. mib tpam hunb 
pcipa. "3 paep bepaetan an paepcen ; • Da bepop hme paep pan- 
nibal pe geonga cynmg. Smilcopep punu. peep hy ungeapepe 
buton paepcene paetan. ~] psep ealle opplagene paepan buton 
peapum ;• JEyteyi pam Elaubiup pe conpul pop ept on Punice. 
3 him panmbal ut on pae ongean com 3 ealle opploh. butan xxx. 
pciplaepta pa oSplugon to Lilibeum pam lglanbe. psep psep 
opplagen ix. M. 3 xx. M. gepangen;- iEptep pam pop Eaiup 
Iuniup. pe conpul. on Hpppice. 3 mib eallum hip psepelbe on 
pae poppeapft ; • Daep on pam aepteppan geape. panmbal penbe 
pciphepe on Rome, 3 paep ungemetlic gehepgabon ; • iEptep 
pam Lutatia pe conpul pop on 3pppice mib in. hunb pcipa. 
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hundred and thirty elephants, and immediately after fought 
with the king Metellus. But after Metellus had overcome 
the elephants, he also quickly put the other people to flight. 
After the flight, Asdrubal was slain by his own people. 

Then were the Carthaginians so overcome and so perplexed 
among themselves, that they could not assume to themselves 
any power, but they determined that they would desire peace 
oftheEomans. Thereupon they sent the consul Eegulus, 
whom they had had fixe years with them in bonds ; and he 
swore to them, in the name of his gods, that he would both 
announce the errand, as they commanded him, and also again 
declare the answer. And that he so performed, and an- 
nounced, that each people should restore to the other all the 
men that they had captured, and afterwards preserve peace 
between them. And after he had announced that, he im- 
plored them not to accept aught of the errands, and said, that 
it would be a great disgrace to them to exchange on such 
equal terms ; and also that it was not fitting that they should 
think so meanly of themselves that they were their equals. 
Then, after those words, they enjoined him to stay at home 
with them, and assume the government; but he answered 
them and said, that it could not be that he should be a king 
of nations, who had before been a slave to people. "When 
his companions had related how he had announced their 
errands, they cut the two nerves on the two sides of his eyes, 
so that after that he could not sleep, until thus enduring 
pain, he yielded up his life. 

After that Atilius Eegulus and Manlius Yulso, the consuls 3 
proceeded against the Carthaginians, on the isle of Lilybseum, 
with two hundred ships, and there besieged a fortress. Then 
the young king, Annibal, the son of Amilcar, betook him- 
self there where unprepared they were sitting about the 
fortress, and there all were slain save a few. After that the 
consul Claudius again proceeded to Carthage, and Annibal 
met them out at sea and slew them all, except thirty transports 
that escaped to the island of Lilybseum. There were slain 
nine thousand, and twenty thousand captured. After that 
the consul Caius Junius proceeded to Africa, and perished at 
sea with his whole expedition. In the year after, Annibal 
sent a fleet to Eome, and there they committed great ravages. 
After that, Lutatius, the consul, proceeded against Africa 

2d2 
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to Sicilium. 3 him Punice paep pro gepuhton. ftaep peapft 
Lutatia pijnb puph ^ o^ep cneop. paep on mepgen com panno 
mib panmbalep pypbe. j paep gepeaht pi]? Lutatia peh he punb 
paepe. 3 pannan geplymbe. 3 him geptep pop. oS he com to 
Emam paepe bypig ; • Raoe paep comon ep t Pene mib pipbe to 
him. 3 geplymbe pupban. 3 opplagen 11. M. '. • 

Da pilnebon Eaptame oSpe proe ppmep to Romanum. 3 hy 
hit him on f gepab geapan. f hy him Siciham to ne tugon. 
neSapftmiam. 3 eac him gepealbon paep on-upan 111. M. talentana 
aelce geape .* • 



VII. 

iEptep fam pe Romebuph getimbpeb paep v. hunb pmtpum. 
3 vn. peapft ungemetlic pypbpyne mib Romanum. f nan mann 
nypte hpanon hit com.*- Da f pyp alet. pa peapS Tibep 
peo ea ppa plebu ppa heo naeppe aep naep ne piftSan. f heo maept 
eall genam f bmnan paepe bypig paep paepa manna anblypene. 
ge eac on heopa getimbpum .- On fam bagum pe Titup 
Sempponiup 3 Hrpatiap tramp paepon conpulap on Rome, hy 
gepuhton pi$ Fahpcip pam polce. 3 heopa opplog6n xn. M. •• 

On pam geape pupbon Iiallie Romanum pifteppeapbe. pe 
mon nu haett Langbeapbap. 3 paSe paep heopa pole togaebepe 
gelaebbon. on heopa pam popman gepeohte paep Romana 111. M. 
opplagen. 3 on pam aeptepan geape paep Irallie 1111. M. opplagen. 
3 11. M. gepangen ; • Da Romane hampeapb paepan. pa nolban 
hy bon pone tpiumphan bepopan heopa conpulum. pe heopa 
gepuna paep ponne hy pige haepbon. poppon pe he aet pam aeppan 
gepeohte pleah. 3 hy f pitman peala geapa on mippenhcum 
pigum bpeogenbe paepon ; • Dapa Titup GOanlmp. 3 Topcpauup 
Camp. 3 Scihup Bubulcup paepan conpulap 1 on Rome, pa 
ongunnon 8ap^ime. ppa hy Pene gelaepbon. pmnan piS Ro- 
manum- -j pat>e opepppiSbe paepon;. iEptep pam Romane 
punnon on Eaptame. poppon pe hy ppro abpocen haepbon;. 
Da penbon hy tua heopa aepenbpacan to Romanum aeptep 
ppme. 3 hit abibban ne mihton;. Da aet pam ftpibban 
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with three hundred ships to Sicily, and the Carthaginians 
there fought against him. There was Lutatius wounded 
through one knee. On the morrow came Hanno with 
Annibal's army, and there fought against Lutatius, although 
he was wounded, and he put Hanno to flight, and proceeded 
after him, until he came to the city of Erycina. Quickly 
after, the Carthaginians came to him again with an army, 
and were put to flight, and two thousand slain. 

The Carthaginians then a second time sued for peace to 
the Bomans, and they granted it to them on condition that 
they should not take possession of Sicily nor Sardinia ; and 
should, moreover, pay them three thousand talents every 
year. 



VII. 

After Eome had been built five hundred and seven years, 
there was an immense conflagration among the Romans, and 
no man knew whence it came. "When the fire ceased, the 
river Tiber was so swollen as it had never been before nor 
since; so that it carried away almost all the sustenance of 
the people that was within the city, yea, even in their dwell- 
ings. In those days, when Titus Sempronius and Caius 
Gracchus were consuls at Eome, they fought against the 
people of the Falisci, and slew twelve thousand of them. 

In that year, the Grauls, who are now called Longobards, 
were hostile to the Romans, and shortly after, led their 
people together. In their first battle three thousand of the 
Romans were slain ; and in the following year four thousand 
Grauls were slain, and two thousand captured. "When the 
Romans were [returning] homeward, they would not make a 
triumph before their consuls, as was their wont when they 
had victory, because in the first battle they had fled ; and they 
for many years after endured that in divers victories. When 
Titus Manlius, and Caius Torquatus, and Atilius Bulbus 
were consuls at Rome, the Sardinians, as the Carthaginians 
had taught them, began to war against the Romans, and were 
soon overpowered. After that the Romans made war on the 
Carthaginians, because they had broken the peace. They 
thereupon sent two of their messengers to Rome for peace, 
but could not obtain it. Then, at the third time, they sent 
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cyppe hy penbon x. heopa ylbeptan pitena. -3 hy hit abibban ne 
mihton ;. Mt pam JeopSan cyppe hy penbon pannan heopa 
pone unpeopSeptan pegn. 3 he hit abeab ; . fitoblice. cpaeS 
Opopiup. nu pe pmbon cumen to Jam goban tibum. pe up 
Romane oopitaft. -3 to paepe genihtfumnefre. pe hy uj* ealmg 
pope gylpaft. f upe ne pien pam pelican : • !Sc ppme hy mon 
ponne. aeptep hu monega pmtpum j'eo pibb gepupbe. paep pe hy 
a&ppt unpibbe pi$ monegum polcum, hsepbon;- Donne lp ■p 
8&ptep L. pmtpa 3 cccc. IShpige ponne ept hu lange peo pibb 
geptobe. ponne paep f an geap ; • 

Sona paep on fam aepteppan geape. Eallie punnon piS Ro- 
mane. 3 Pene on oope healpe ; • pu SmcS eop nu Romanum. 
hu peo pibb gepaeptnob paepe. hpa&Sep heo pi pam gehcopt }>e 
mon nime anne elep bpopan 3 bpype on an my eel pyp. "3 Senee 
hit mib pam abpaepcan. ponne lp pen ppa micle ppiftop ppa 
he SencS f he hie abpaepce. f he hit ppa micle ppiSop on- 
tynbe ;• Spa ponne paep mib Romanum. f an geap f hy pibbe 
haepbon. f hy unbep paepe pibbe to paepe maeptan pace become. 

On heopa pam aepeptan gepmne. Smilcop Eaptama cynmg. 
pa he to Romanum mib pypbe papan polbe. pa peapft he ppam 
Spenum beppibab 3 opplagen *. • On pam geape Ihpice opplogan 
Romana aepenbpacan ; . iEptep pam Fuluiup Poftumiup pe 
conpul pop pam on hi pypbe gelaebbe. -3 pela opplagen peapS on 
s&gbpe healpe. 3 he peah pige haepbe;- 8ona paep on pam 
rapteppan geape. gelaepban Romana bipceopap ppylce nipe 
paebap. ppylce hy pull opt sep ealbe gebybon. pa him mon on 
Speo healpa onpmnenbe paep. aegftep ge fialhe be pupan mun- 
tum. ge Eallie be nopoan muntum. ge Pene. f hy pceolban 
mib mannum pop hy heopa gobum blotan. "3 paet pceolbe beon 
an Eallipc paepneb-mann. 3 an Ealhpc pipmann. j hy pa Ro- 
mane be paepa bipceopa lape. hy ppa cuce bebypgbon ". • Sc 
hit Irob ppaee on him. ppa he aep ealneg bybe. ppa opt ppa hy 
mib mannum opppeban. f hy mib heopa cucum gulbon f hy 
ungyltige cpealboni* Daet paep aepept gepyne on pam ge- 
peohte pe hy piS Mhum haepbon. peh pe heopa agenep pul- 
tumep psepe eahta hunb M. buton oopum polcum pehyhaepbon 
to-apponen. f hy pa"8e plugon. paep pe heopa conpul opplagen 
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ten of their eldest senators, and they could not obtain it. At 
the fourth time, they sent Hanno, their unworthiest minister, 
and he obtained it. Verily, says Orosius, we are now come 
to the good times that the ,Bomans twit us with, and to the 
abundance that they are always boasting of before us, [saying] 
that ours are not like to them. But let then any one ask 
them, after how many years the peace was, from the time 
they first had war with many people ? It is then after four 
hundred and fifty years. Then let him again ask, how long 
the peace lasted ? It was one year ! 

Immediately after, in the following year, the Grauls made 
war against the Eomans, and, on the other side, the Cartha- 
ginians. How think ye now, Eomans, how the peace was 
established, whether it were not likest to any one taking a drop 
of oil and dropping it on a great fire, and thinking thereby 
to quench it, when the probability is much greater that, when 
he thinks that he quenches it, he makes it burn so much 
more fiercely ? So then it was with the Eomans, that the 
one year they had peace, during that peace, they fell into 
the greatest strife. 

In their first war, Amilcar, king of Carthage, when he was 
about to proceed against the Eomans with an army, was 
surrounded by the Spaniards and slain. In that year the 
Illyrians slew the Eoman envoys. After that Fulvius 
Postumius, the consul, on that account, led an army against 
them, and many were slain on both sides, yet he had the 
victory. Soon after, in the following year, the Eoman priests 
taught, as new doctrines, such as they had very often prac- 
tised in former times : when a war was raging on three 
sides of'them, with the Grauls on the south of the mountains, 
the Grauls on the north of the mountains, and the Cartha- 
ginians, that they should sacrifice for themselves to their 
gods with human beings, and that should be a Graulish 
man and a Graulish woman. And the Eomans then, by the 
instruction of their priests, thus buried them alive. But 
Grod avenged it on them, as he had always done before. So 
often as they sacrificed with human beings, they paid with 
their living ones, for having slain the guiltless. That was 
first seen in the battle that they had with the Grauls, al- 
though their own force was eight hundred thousand, besides 
other nations that they had drawn to them, when they quickly 
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paep. 3 heopa oftjiey polcep m. M. f him fa geSuhce ppylc f 
ma&pce psel. ppylc hy ope aep pop nahc haepboni- Mt heopa 
oopan gepeohce p?»f Irallia ix. M. opplagen. f sep on fam opibban 
geape GDanhup Topeuatup 3 Fulump Flaccup pa&pon conpulap 
on Rome, hy gepuhcon pi^ Gallium. 3 heopa hunb M. opplogon. 
j vi. M. gepengon '.- 

On fam a&pteppan geape paapan monige punbpa gepepene. an 
psep f on Piceno fam puba an pille peoll blobe. 3 on Thpacia 
fam lanbe mon peah ppylce pe heopon bupne. j on Spimmio 
f s&pe bypig paep niht otS mibne ba&g. 3 peapft ppa micel eopftbeo- 
pung. f on Eapia 3 on RocSum. fam lglanbum. pupbon micle 
hpypap. 3 Eoloppup gehpeap ; . Dy geape Flammiup pe conpul 
poppeah fa paegene f e fa hlyfcfcan him paebon. 3 him logan f he 
set; fam gepeohte ne come pi8 Eallie. ac he hit ftuphfceah. 3 
nub peopSpcipe geenbabe. f a&p paep Ealha vn. M. opplagen. 3 xv. 
M. gepangen ; . JKptep fam Elaubiup pe conpul gepeaht; pi$ 
Gallie. 3 heopa opploh xxx. M. 3 he pylp gepeaht pi<5 fone 
cynmg anpig 3 hyne opploh. 3 GQegelan fa buph geeobe ; . iEpcep 
fam punnon Iptpie on Romane. fa penbon hy heopa conpulap 
ongean. Eopnehup 3 GDmutiup. f a&p pa&p micel pael geplagen on 
segSpe healpe. 3 Iptpie pupbon f eh Romanum unbepf eobbe \ • 



VIII. 

iEptep fam f e Romebuph gecimbpeb paep v. hunb pmtrpum 
3 xxxni. pannibal. Pena cyning. bepaet Saguntum Ippania buph. 
popf on f e hy on pimbel pit) Romane pibbe heolban. 3 f aep paep 
pitxenbe vm. monaS. oft he hy ealle hungpe acpealbe 3 fa buph 
copeapp. f eh f e Romane heopa aepenbpacan to him penbon. 3 
hy pipmetxon f hi ty gepm popleton. ac he hy ppa unpeopolice 
poppeah. f he heopa pylp onpeon nolbe on fam gepmne. 3 eac 
on monegum oSpum;. ^Eptep fam pannibal gecySbe fone 
niS 3 fone hete. f e he bepopan hip psebep geppeop, fa he mgon 
pmtpe cnihc paep. f he naeppe ne pupbe Romana ppeonb ; . Daf a 
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fled, because their consul was slain, and of their other people 
three thousand : that seemed to them as an immense slaughter, 
what they had often before regarded as naught. In their 
second battle, nine thousand Grauls were slain. In the third 
year after this, Manlius Torquatus and Fulvius Elaccus 
were consuls at Rome. They fought against the Grauls, and 
slew a 'hundred thousand of them and took six thousand. 

In the year after, there were many wonders seen. One 
was, that in the wood of Picenum a spring welled with blood; 
and in the land of Thrace it was seen as if the heavens were 
burning ; and in the city of Ariminum there was night until 
mid-day; and there was so great an earthquake that in Caria 
and the isle of Bhodes there were great ruins, and the 
Colossus fell. In this year, the consul "Flaminius despised 
the sayings that the augurs had said to him, and falsely warned 
him not to engage in war against the Grauls ; but he carried 
it through and with honour ended it. There were seven 
thousand of the Grauls slain, and fifteen thousand captured. 
After that, the consul Claudius fought against the Grauls 
and slew thirty thousand of them; and he himself fought 
with the king in single combat, and slew him, and took the 
city of Milan. After that, the Istrians warred against the 
Eomans; they thereupon sent their consuls, Cornelius and 
Minucius, against [them]. There was a great slaughter made 
on both sides, though the Istrians became subjected to the 
Eomans. 



VIII. 

After Eome had been built five hundred and thirty-three 
years, Annibal, the Punic king, besieged Saguntum, a city of 
Spain, because they had ever held peace with the Eomans ; 
and was sitting there eight months, until he had killed them 
all by hunger and destroyed the city ; although the Eomans 
sent their messengers to him, and prayed him to abandon the 
war, but he so injuriously slighted them, that he declined 
even the sight of them in that war, and also in many others. 
After that, Annibal manifested the enmity and hate, that he 
had sworn before his father, when he was a boy of nine years, 
that he would never be a friend of the Eomans. "When 
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Pubhup Eopnehup. 3 Scipio Pubhup. 3 Sempponiup Lonjup 1 . pa 
hy pa&pon conpulap. panmbal abpa&c mib gepeohce opep fa 
beopgap pe mon ha&cc Pepenei. pa pmbon becpyx Ealleum 3 
Spaneum. 3 piSban he gepop opep )>a monegan peoba. o$ he com 
co 2Gpip pam muncum. 3 p a&p eac opep abpa&c. peh him mon 
opcpa&bhce mib gepeohcum pmpcobe. 3 ponne peg gepophce opep 
munci. pop ppa. ponne he Co pam pynbpigum pcane com. ponne 
hec he hme mib pype onha&can. 3 piSfSan mib maccucum 
heapan. j mib fam ma&pcan geppmce pa muncap opeppop*. 
pip hepep pa&p an M. peSena. 3 xx. M. gehoppebpa \ . Da he 
ha&pbe on pam emnecce gepapen oft he com Co Ticmum pa&pe 
ea. pa com him pa&p ongean 8cipio pe conpul. 3 pa&p ppecenhce 
gepunbob peapft. 3 eac opplagen pa&pe. gip hip punu hip ne ge- 
hulpe. mib pam pe he hme popan poppcob. 0$ he on pleame 
pealh. pa&p peapb" Romana micel pa&l geplagen ; . peopa aepcepe 
gepeohc pa&p a&c Tpepia pa&pe ea. 3 epc psepon Romane popplegen 
~) geplymeb'- Da pa&c Sempponiup gehypbe. heopa o<5epi 
conpul. pe pa&p on 8icilium mib pypbe gepapen. he ponan apop. 
3 begen pa conpulap pa&pon mib pypbe ongean panmbal. 3 heopa 
gemiCdng pa&p epc a&C Tpepia pa&pe ea. 3 eac Romane geplymeb 
3 ppiSop popplagen. 3 panmbal gepunbob ' • iEpcep pam pop 
panmbal opep Bapban pone beoph. peh pe hie ymbe pone Ciman 
psepon ppa micel pnap-geblanb. ppa f a&gSep ge psepa hoppapela 
poppupbon. ge pa elpenbap ealle bucon anum. ge pa menn pylpe 
unease pone cyle gena&pan ; • Sc poppam he geneSbe ppiSopc 
opep jSone munc. pe he pipce f Flammiup pe conpul penbe f he 
bucon popge mihce on pam pmcep-pecle gepuman. pe he pa oi\ 
paep mib pam polce pe he pa gegabepab ha&pbe. 3 uncpeogenbhce 
penbe f nan na&pe pe f pa&pelc ymbe pone ciman angmnan 
boppce oftSe mihce. pop pon ungemechcan cyle*.- GOib pam 
pe panmbal co pam lanbe becom. ppa gepicobe he on anpe 
bygelpe pcope neah pam obpum polce. 3 pum hip pole penbe 
gmb f lanb Co ba&pnanne 3 Co hepgeanne. f pe conpul pa&p 
penenbe f eall f pole pa&pe geonb f lanb Cobpseb. j pibep- 
peapb papenbe paep. "3 "Sencenbe f he hy on paape hepgunge 
beppice. 3 f pole buCon cpuman la&bbe. ppa he pipce f f o^ep 
pa&p. 08 f panmbal him com ftpypep on mib pam pulcume pe 
he a&Cga&bepe ha&p be. j pone conpul opploh. 3 pa&p oopep polcep 
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Publius Cornelius, and Publius Scipio, and Sempronius 
Longus were consuls, Annibal burst with warfare over the 
mountains called the Pyrenees, that are between G-aul and 
Spain, and afterwards lie traversed many nations, until lie 
came to the mountains of the Alps, and burst across them 
also, although oftentimes opposed with battle ; and then 
wrought a way over the mountain [and] so proceeded. When 
he came to the rock itself, he commanded it to be heated 
with fire, and afterwards hewed with mattocks, and with 
the greatest -toil crossed the mountains. Of his army there 
were a [hundred] thousand foot and twenty thousand horse. 
"When he had marched on the plain until he came to the 
river Ticinus, the consul Scipio came against him, and was 
there dangerously wounded, and would also have been slain, 
if his son had not helped him, by placing himself before him, 
until he betook himself to night. There was a great slaughter 
made of the Romans. Their second battle was at the river 
Trebia, and the Eomans were again beaten and put to flight. 
When Sempronius, their other consul, who was gone with an 
army to Sicily, heard that, he departed thence, and both 
consuls proceeded with an army against Annibal, and their 
meeting was again at the river Trebia, and the [Romans [were] 
also put to flight, and more completely beaten, and Annibal 
wounded. After that, Annibal proceeded over the Apemiine 
mountains, although about that time there were such great 
snow-storms, that of the horses many perished, and all the 
elephants but one ; yea, the men themselves with difficulty 
could sustain the cold. But he ventured across the mountain, 
chiefly because he knew that the consul Plaminius imagined 
that he might without apprehension abide in the winter- 
station in which he then was with the army he had gathered, 
and imagined undoubtingly that there was no one who durst 
or could undertake the passage at that season, on account of 
the intense cold. When Annibal came to that land, he en- 
camped in a secret place near the other army, and sent some 
of his people over the country to burn and pillage ; so that 
the consul imagined that all the army was dispersed over the 
land, and proceeded thitherward, and thought he should 
circumvent them in the plundering, and led the army in dis- 
order, as he knew that the other was, until Annibal came 
upon his flank with the force that he had together, and slew 
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xxv. M. 3 vi. gepangen. 3 panmbalep yolcey paap tpa M. opplagen > 
iEptep fam Scipio pe conpul. f a&p o^jiey Scipionep bpooop. psej- 
monega gepeoht bonbe on Ijpanium. 3 GOagonem Pena labteop 
gepeng ; • 3 monega punbop gepupbon on f a&pe tibe ; . iEpept 
psep. f peo punne pa&p ppylce heo pa&pe eal gelytlabu ;• OSep 
pa&p f mon gepeah ppylce peo punne 3 pe mona puhton;. 
Dap punbop gepupbon on Sppip fam lanbe. 3 on Sapomram mon 
gepeah tpegen pcylbap blobe ppa&tan. 3 Falipci *p pole hy gepapan 
ppylce peo heopon pa&pe tohhben. "3 Hthium ^ pole him gef uhte. 
^ hy heopa copn-pipan "j heopa caplap apylleb ha&pbon. f eall 
fa eap pa&pon blobige ' • 



IX. 

^Eptep fam f e Romebuph getimbpeb pa&p v. hunb pmtpum 
3 xl. fafa Lucmp iEmiliup. 3 Paulup Pubhup. 3 Tepentmp 
Uappo 1 . fa hy pa&pon conpulap. hy gepopan mib pypbe ongean 
Panmbal. ac he hi mib fam llcan ppence beppac. f e he a&t heopa 
a&ppan gemetmge bybe. 3 eac mib fam nipan. f e hy a&p ne 
eu<5an. f set pa&p. f he on pa&ptpe ptope let pum hip pole. 3 mib 
pumum pop ongean fa conpulap. 3 pa5e f a&p f e hy topomne 
comon. he pleah pi"5 f a&p 2 ba&ptan pa&pan. -3 him fa conpulap 
paepon a&ptep-pylgenbe. 3 f pole pleanbe. 3 penbon f hy on fam 
ba&ge pceolban habban f one ma&ptan pige. ac paSe f sep f e Pan- 
nibal on hip pultume com. he geplymbe ealle fa conpulap. 3 on 
Romanum ppa micel pael geploh. ppa heopa na&ppe na&p. ne a&p 
nepit><5an. a&t anum gepeohte. fa&t paep xlini. M. "3 fa&paconpula 
tpegen opjloh. 3 f one ftpibban gepeng. -3 fa on ba&g he mihte 
cuman to ealpa Romana anpealbe. f a&p he pop$ gepope to 
"Sa&pe bypig ; • iEptep fam panmbal penbe ham to Eaptama 
opeo mibb gylbenpa hpmga hip pige to tacne ; • Be fam hpmg- 
um mon mihte pitan hpaec Romana buguSe gepeallen pa&p. pop- 
f on f e hit pa&p f eap mib him on fam bagum. f nan oftep ne 
mofte'gylbenne hpmg pepian. buton he a&<5elep cynnep pa&pe;. 
iEptep fam gepeohte pa&pon Romana ppa ppiSe popfohte. f 
Lecihup GQetellup. f e fa heopa conpul pa&p. ge ealle heopa pena- 
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the consul, and of the other people twenty-five thousand, and 
six [thousand] were captured; and of Annibal' s people two 
thousand were slain. After that, the consul Scipio, the 
brother of the other Scipio, fought, many battles in Spain, 
and took Mago, a general of the Carthaginians, prisoner. 
And many wonders happened at this time. The first was, 
that the sun was as if it were all diminished. The second 
was, that it was seen as if the sun and moon were fighting. 
These wonders happened in the land of Arpi. And in 
Sardinia two shields were seen to sweat blood. And the 
people of the Ealisci saw the heavens, as it were, cloven. 
And it seemed to the people of Antium, that, having thrown 
their bundles of corn into their baskets, all the ears were 
bloody. 



IX. 

After Eome had been built five hundred and forty years, 
when Lucius iEmilius, and Paulus Publius, and Terentius 
Yarro were consuls, they marched with an army against 
Annibal ; but he deceived them by the same stratagem that 
he had used at their former meeting, and also with a new one 
which they knew not before ; which was, that he left some of 
his army in a strong place, and with some marched against 
the consuls, and as soon as they came together, he fied 
towards those who were behind, and the consuls pursued him 
and slew his people, and thought that they on that day should 
have the greatest victory. But as soon as Annibal came to 
his force, he put all the consuls to flight, and made so great 
a slaughter of the Bomans as never had been of them, neither 
before nor since, in one battle ; that was forty-four thousand ; 
and he slew two of their consuls and captured the third ; and 
on that day he might have come to the dominion of all the 
Bornans, if he had marched on to the city. After that 
Annibal sent home to Carthage three measures of golden 
rings, in token of his victory. By the rings might be known 
how many noble Bomans had fallen ; because it was their 
custom in those days, that no one might wear a golden ring, 
unless he were of noble lineage. After that battle the 
Bomans were so very desponding, that Csecilius Metellus, 
who was then their consul, yea, all their senate, had resolved 
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tup haepbon gepobt. f hy pceolbon Romebuph poplaetan. ge 
pupfton ealle Italiam. 3 hy ^ ppa gelaepton. gip him 8cipio ne 
geptypbe. pe paep paepa cempena ylbept. mib Jam pe he hip 
ppeopbe gebpaeb. 3 ppop f him leoppe paepe. f he time pylpne 
acpealbe. forme he poplete hip paebep-eSel. 3 paebe eac f he 
paepa aelcep ehtenb polbe beon. ppa ppa hip peonbep. pe peep 
yojibey paepe f ppam Romebypig pohte. 3 he hy ealle mib p am 
geny bbe. ■p hy aSap ppopan. ^ hy ealle aetgaebepe polbon. o$$e 
on heopa eapbe hcgean. oSfte on heopa eapbe hbban ; . iEptep 
pam hy gepetcan ticcatop. f he pceolbe beon heppa opep pa 
conpulap. pe paep hat en Dec 1 up Iunmp. he naep buton xvn. 
pmtpe 1 . 3 Scipian hy gepetton to conpule. 3 ealle fa men pe hi 
on peopbome haepbon. hy geppeobon. on f gepab. f hy aftap 
ppopan. f hy him aet fam gepmnum gelaepton. "3 pume pa pe 
heopa ppegean nolban. 08 hme angobe f hy mihton. ponne gul- 
bon hi pa conpulap mib heopa gema&nan peo. j piftSan ppeobon. 
3 ealle pa pe popbemebe paepon sep pam. oftfte hy pylpe pop- 
popht haepbon. hy hit eall popgeapon. pi3 Jam pe hi him set Jam 
gepmnum pulleobon. p aepa manna paep vi. M. pa hy gegabepab 
paepon. j ealle Itaham geppican Romanum. 3 to panmbale ge- 
cypbon. poppon pe hy paepon oppene. hpaeftep aeppe Romane to 
heopa anpealbe become ; . Da gepop panmbal on Benepente. -j 
hy him ongean comon. 3 him to gecipbon ; . iEptep fam Ro- 
mane haepbon gegabepab 1111. legian heopa polcep. 3 penbon 
Luciup Poptumiup pone conpul on pa Erallie pe mon nu Lang- 
beapbap haet. 3 paep opplagen peapS. 3 paep polcep pela mib 
him ; • JEptep pam Romane gepetton Elaubiup GOapcellup to 
conpule. pe paep aep Scipionep gepepa. he pop beapnmga mib ge- 
pealbenan pultume on pone enbe pannibalep polcep pe he pylp 
on paep. 3 pela paep polcep opploh. "j hme pylpne geplymbe ; • Da 
haepbe GOapcellup Romanum cu$ gebon. f mon panmbal ge- 
plyman mihte. peh he hy aep tpeobe hpaeftep hme mon mib 
aemgon man-pultume geplyman mihte ; » Ijemong pam gepm- 
num. pa tpe^en Scipion. pe pa paepon conpulap 3 eac gebpooop. 
hy paepon on Ippanium mib pypbe. -] gepuhton pi$ paptepbale. 
pannibalep paebepan. 3 hme opplogon. 3 hip polcep xxx. M. 
pume opplogon pume gepengon. pe paep eac Pena oSep cyng * • 
iEptep pam Eentemup Penula pe conpul baeb f penatup him 
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to abandon the city of Rome, and, in fact, all Italy ; and they 
had so done, if Scipio had not restrained them, who was the 
eldest of the soldiers, when he drew his sword, and swore 
that he would rather kill himself than abandon his paternal 
country ; and said also that he would pursue every one of 
those as his foe, who should give his vote for leaving Rome ; 
and he, at the same time, compelled them to swear oaths that 
they would altogether either fall in their country or live in 
their country. After that, they appointed a dictator, who 
should be master over the consuls ; he was named Decimus 
Junius ; he was only seventeen years, and Scipio they ap- 
pointed consul, and all the men that they had in servitude 
they freed, on condition that they swore oaths, that they 
would aid them in the wars ; and some, whose masters would 
not, until they were indemnified to enable them, the consuls 
paid for with their public money, and then freed them ; and 
all those who had previously been condemned or perpetrated 
crime, they forgave all, on condition of their rendering full 
service in the wars. Of these men there were six thousand, 
when they were gathered together. And all Italy deserted 
from the Romans and turned to Annibal, because they were 
without hope that the Romans would ever recover their 
power. Annibal then marched on Beneventum, and they 
came to meet him and turned to him. After that, the Romans 
had collected four legions of their people, and sent Lucius 
Postu?Tiius, the consul, against those G-auls that are now 
called Langobardi, and he was there slain, and many people 
with him. After that the Romans appointed Claudius Mar- 
cellus for consul, who had previously been the companion of 
Scipio : he marched secretly with an overwhelming force 
against that part of Annibal' s army, in which he himself was, 
and slew many of his people, and put him himself to flight. 
Thus did Marcellus make manifest to the Romans, that 
Annibal could be put to flight, although they had before 
doubted whether any one with any human force could defeat 
him. During these wars, the two Scipios, who were then 
consuls and also brothers, were in Spain with an army, and 
fought against Asdrubal, Annibal's uncle, and slew him ; and 
of his thirty thousand men slew some and captured some : he 
was also the Carthaginians' other king. After that, Centenius 
Fenula, the consul, requested the senate to give him a force, 
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fultum pealbon. f he mihte pannibal mib gepeohte gepecean. 
"3 lie fsep opplagen peapS. 3 vm. M. hip polcep'.- JEyzeji fam 
Sempponiup Cpaccup pe consul fop eft mib pypbe ongean pan- 
nibal. 1 geplymeb peapS. J hip hepef ps&f micel pa&l opplagen;. 
pu magon nu Romane. cps&S Opopiup. to pofte gepecgean. f 
hy fa hsepbon betpan tiba fonne by nu habban. fa hy ppa mo- 
nega gepmn hsepbon enbemep unbeppongen. an psep on Ippania. 
oSep on (Daeceboma. f pibbe on Ixappabocia. people aat ham piS 
pannibal. 3 hi eac Of top t geplymbe pupbon. 3 gebipmpabe ; • 
Sc ■}? pa&p ppifte ppeotol. f hy fa psepon betepan f egnap f onne 
hy nu pi en. ^ hy f eh f aap gepinnep geppican nolbon. ac hy opt 
gebiban on lytlum ptaf ole. 3 on unpenhcum. f hy fa set 
nihptan haepbon ealpa f aepa anpealb. f e aep neah heopa haep- 
bon * . 



X. 

Sptep f am f e Romebuph getimbpeb paep v. hunb pmtpum 
3 xlm. Cfoapcellup Elaubiup pe conpul pop mib pciphepe on 
Sicilie. 3 begeat Sipacupep heopa fa pelegeptan buph. f eh f e 
hy set f am aeppan paepelte begitan ne mihte. fa he hi bepeten 
haepbe. pop Spchimeftep cpaepte. pume 8icihe fegnep;- On 
"6am teoSan geape f aep f e pannibal ponn on Itahe. he pop op 
Campania f am lanbe. oh opeo mila to Romebypig. 3 aet f aepe 
ea gepicabe f e mon Snmanep haet. eallum Romanum to f am 
maepcan ege. ppa hit mon on f aepa paepneb-manna gebaepum 
ongitan mihte. hu h} apyphtebe paepan 3 agaelpebe. fa fa 
pipmen upnon mib ptanum pi(5 f aepa pealla. *] cpaebon f hy fa 
buph pepigan polbon. gip fa paepneb-men ne bppptan ; • Daep 
on mopgen pannibal pop to f aepe bypig. 3 bepopan f am geate 
hip pole getpymebe. f e mon haet Eollma ; • 3c fa conpulap 
nolban hy pelpe ppa eapge gefencean. ppa hi fa pipmen aep 
popepseban. f hy hi bmnan f aepe bypig pepigan ne bojiyzan. 
ac hy hi butan f am geate ongean pannibal tpymebon ; . Ac 
fa hy togaebepe polbon. fa com ppa ungemethc pen. f heopa 
nan ne mihte nanep paepnep gepealban. 3 popf am copopan ; • 
Da pe pen ablon hy popan ept togaebepe. J ept peap'S o<5ep 
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that lie might give battle to Annibal, and he was there slain, 
and eight thousand of his people. After that, Sempronius 
Gracchus, the consul, again marched with an army against An- 
nibal, and was put to flight, and of his army a great slaughter 
was made. How can the Romans now, says Orosius, say with 
truth, that they had better times then than they now have, 
when they had, at the same time, undertaken so many wars ? 
One was in Spain, a second in Macedonia, a third in Cappa- 
docia, a fourth at home against Annibal ; and they were, 
moreover, oftenest defeated and disgraced. But it was very 
manifest that they were better soldiers then than they now 
are ; that they, nevertheless, would not flinch from the war ; 
(but they often rested on a little and hopeless foundation), so 
that at last they had dominion over all those, whom before 
they had had for their neighbours. 



After Rome had been built five hundred and forty-three 
years, the consul, Claudius Marcellus, proceeded with a fleet 
to Sicily, and acquired Syracuse, their wealthiest city, al- 
though in the former expedition he could not obtain it, 
when he had besieged it, by reason of the craft of Archi- 
medes, a Sicilian officer. In the tenth year from the time 
that Annibal made war in Italy, he proceeded from the land 
of Campania, as far as three miles of Rome, and encamped by 
the river that is called the Anien, to the great terror of all 
the Romans ; as in the conduct of the men it might be 
understood how frightened and panic-stricken they were; 
when the women ran with stones to the walls, and said that 
they would defend the city, if the men durst not. On the 
following morning, Annibal proceeded to the city, and arrayed 
his army before the gate that is called the Colline. But the 
consuls would not think themselves so dastardly as the 
women had before charged them [with being], that they 
durst not defend themselves within the city : but they 
arrayed themselves against Annibal without the gate. But 
when they would join battle, there came such an overwhelm- 
ing rain, that none of them could govern any weapon, and 
they therefore separated. "When the rain had ceased, they 
came together again, and again there was another such rain, 

2e 
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ppylc pen. f hy ept topopan;- Da ongeac pannibal. 3 him 
pylp f^be. peh pe he pilmenbe psepe 3 penenbe Romana 
onpealbep. f hit Cob ne gepapobe ; • Eepecgao 1 me nu Romane. 
cpseS Opopiup. hpsenne f gepupbe o8Se hpapa. sep pam cpipcen- 
bome. oftfte ge oSSe o"Sepe sec aenigum gobum mihcon pen 
abibban. ppa mon piSftan mihte. piftSan pe cpiptenbom psep. -1 
nu gyt magon monege gobe set upum hselenbum Epipte. 
ponne him peapp biS ; • pit psep peah pprae ppeotol. f pe ilea 
Epipt. pepe hi ept to epiptenbome onpenbe. f pe him pone pen 
co gepcilbneppe onpenbe. peh hi psep pypfte nsepan. co pon f 
hy pylpe. 3 eac monige oope <5uph hy. co <5am epiptenbome 3 
co pam poSan geleapan become ; • 

On pam bagum pe pip gepeapS. psepon tpegen conpulap 
opplagen on Ippania. pa psepon gebpoSop. 3 psepon begen 
Scipian hatene. hy pupbon beppieene ppam papcepbale Pena 
cynmge ; • On psepe cibe Qmncup Fulump pe conpul geegpabe 
ealle pa ylbepcan menn pe on Eampania psepon. f hy hy pylpe 
mib attpe acpealbon. 3 ealle pa ylbeptan menn. pe psepon on 
Eapu psepe bypig. he opploh. poppon pe he penbe f hi polbon 
panmbale on pultume beon. peh pe pa penatup him hsepbe pa 
bszbe psepte popboben ; • Da Romane geahpebon f pa conpulap 
on Ippanium opplagen pupbon. pa ne mihton pa penatup nsenne 
conpul unbep him pmban. pe boppte on Ippanie mib pypbe 
gepapan. buton psepa conpula oopep punu. Scipio psep haten. 
pe psep cmht ; • 8e psep geopne bibbenbe. f him monpultum 
pealbe. f he mopte on Ippanie pypbe gelseban. 3 he f ^psepelbe 
ppipopt pop pam puphteah. pe he pohte f hyp psebep 3 hip 
psebepan geppsece. peh pe he hit psepte pi$ penatup hsele ; - 
He Romane psepon psep psepeltep ppa geopnpulle. peh pe hy 
ppifte gebpocobe psepon on heopa licgenban peo pe hi gemsene 
hsepbon. pop pam gepmnum pe hy pa hsepbon on peopep healpa. 
f hy eall him gepealbon f hy pa hsepbon. pam psepelce to 
pukume. bucon f selc pipman hsepbe ane ynbpan golbep. 3 
an punb peolppep. j selc psepneb-man anne hpmg. 3 ane 
hoppan [ • 

Da Scipio hsepbe gepapen to psepe nipan bypig Eapcama. pe 
mon nu fiopbopa hset. he bepset GOagonem. pannibalep bpoSop. 
3 poppon pe he on pa buph-leobe on ungeapepe becom. he hi 
on lytlan pyppte mib hungpe on gepealb genybbe. f him ps 
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and they again separated. Then Annibal was sensible, and 
to himself said, though he was desirous of and hoping for the 
dominion over the Eomans, that God did not permit it. Tell 
me now, Eomans, says Oroshis, when it happened or where, 
before Christianity, that either ye or others could by prayer 
obtain rain from any gods as men afterwards could, after 
Christianity was, and may now yet many blessings of our 
Saviour Christ, when they have need. Eor it was very 
manifest, that the same Christ, who afterwards converted 
fchem to Christianity, sent them the rain as a protection, al- 
though they were not worthy of it, in order that they them- 
selves, and many others also, through them, might come to 
Christianity and to true belief. 

In the days that this happened there were two consuls 
slain in Spain, they were brothers, and were both named 
Scipio. They were drawn into an ambuscade by Asdrubal, 
the Punic king. At that time, the consul, Quintus Eulvius, 
terrified all the chief men that were in Campania, so that 
they killed themselves with poison. And all the chief men 
that were in the city of Capua he slew, because he thought 
that they would be a support to Annibal, although the senate 
had strongly forbidden him that deed. "When the Eomans 
were informed that the consuls were slain in Spain, the 
senate could not among themselves find any consul that durst 
proceed with an army to Spain, except the son of one of the 
consuls, who was named Scipio, who was a youth. He / 
earnestly entreated that they would grant him support, that 
he might lead an army to Spain, and he was chiefly desirous 
to accomplish this expedition, because he hoped he could 
avenge his father and his uncle ; although he strictly con- 
cealed this from the senate. But the Eomans were so eager 
for the expedition, although they were greatly broken in 
their treasure, which they had in common, in consequence of 
the wars, which they had on four sides, that they gave 
him all that they had, in aid of the expedition, excepting that 
every woman retained one ounce of gold and one pound of 
silver, and every man one ring and one bulla. 

When Scipio had marched to the new city of Carthage, 

which is now called Cordova, he besieged Mago, the brother 

of Annibal, and because he came unawares on the inhabitants, 

he in a little time reduced them under his power by hunger, 

2 e 2 
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cynmg jyljr on hanb eobe. 3 he ealle pa oftpe pume opploh 
pume gebanb. 3 pone cynmg gebunbenne to Rome penbe. 3 
monige mib him psepa ylkqrena peotena;. Bmnan pgepe 
bypig y&y micel hcgenbe peoh punben. pum hit 8cipio to Rome 
penbe. pum he hit het pam polce ba&lan '. • On pa&pe tibe pop 
Leumup pe conpul op GQa&cebonia on 8icihe mib pciphepe. 3 
paep geeobe Xgpigentum pa buph. 3 gepeng Pannonan heopa 
labteop. piSSan him eoban on hanb xl. bupga. 3 xxvi. he geeobe 
mib gepeohte ; • On psepe tibe panmbal opploh lineup Fuluiup 
pone conpul on Italium. 3 eahta M. mib him;- JEptep fam 
panmbal peaht pi$ GOapcellup pone conpul Spy bagap. py popman 
baege pa pole peollan on 8&g<5pe healpe gehce. py aaptepan baege 
panmbal haepbe pige. py Spibban baege haapbe pe conpul;. 
iEptep pam Fauiup GOaximup pe conpul pop mib pciphepe to 
Tapentan paepe bypig. ppa panmbal nypte. 3 pa buph on mht 
abpaec. ppa pa nyptan pe paepmne paapon. 3 panmbalep labteop 
opploh. Eaptolon. 3 xxx. M. mib him ;• Daep on pam septepan 
geape panmbal beptael on GOapcellup Elaubiup pone conpul. 
paep he on pypbe pa&t. 3 hme opploh. 3 hip pole mib him ; • On 
pam bagum Scipio geplymbe paptepbal on Ippamum. panm- 
balep oftepne bpoftop. 3 paep polcep him eobe on hanb hunb- 
eahtatig bupga ; . Spa lac5 paep Pena pole Scfpione. pa he hy 
geplymeb ha&pbe. ppa-peh pe he hy pume pift peo gepealbe. f he 
f peopft nolbe ajan f him mon pi(5 pealbe. ac hit oopum man- 
num pealbe ; . On pam ilcan geape beppac ept panmbal tpegen 
conpulap. GOapcellup 3 Epippmup. 3 hy opploh ; . Da Elaubiup 
Nepo anb GOapcup Liuiup Salmatop pa&pan conpulap. paptepbal. 
Panmbalep bpoftop. pop mib pypbe op Ippamum on Italia. 
Pannibale to pultume. pa geahpebon pa conpulap f aep panm- 
bal. 3 him ongean comon. ppa he pa muntap opeppapen ha&pbe. 
~} pa&p haepbon langpum jepeoht. aep paepa polca apep pluge. f 
paep ppioop on pam gelang. f paptepbal ppa late pleah. poppon 
pe he elpenbap mib him haepbe. "j Romane haepbon pige ; . Dap 
peapS paptepbal opplagen. 3 Lin. M. hepep. 3 v. m- gepangen;. 
Da heton pa conpulap paptepbale f heapob op-aceoppan. 3 
apeoppan hit bepopan panmbalep pic-ptope ; . Da pannibale 
cuts paep f hip bpooop opplegen psep. 3 paep polce]' ppa pela mib 
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so that the king himself surrendered, and of all the others 
some he slew, some bound, and sent the king bound to Borne, 
and with him many of the chief senators. Within the city a 
great treasure was found: some of it Scipio sent to Eome, 
some he ordered to be divided among his people. At that 
time the consul Lsevinus proceeded with a fleet from Mace- 
donia to Sicily, and there took the city of Agrigentum, and 
captured Hanno, their leader. Afterwards forty towns sur- 
rendered to him, and twenty-six he gained by warfare. At that 
time Annibal slew the consul Cneus Eulvius in Italy, and 
eight thousand with him. After that Annibal fought against 
Marcellus, the consul, for three days : on the first day, the 
people fell alike on either side ; on the second day, Annibal 
had the victory ; on the third day, the consul had. After 
that, the consul, Eabius Maximus, proceeded with a fleet to 
the city of Tarentum, unknown to Annibal, and captured the 
city by night, so that they knew it not who were therein ; 
and slew Carthalo, Annibal' s general, and thirty thousand 
with him. In the year after this, Annibal stole on the consul, 
Claudius Marcellus, where he sat with his army, and slew him 
and his people wifh him. In those days Scipio put to flight 
Asdrubal in Spain, the other brother of Annibal, and of that 
people there surrendered to him eighty towns. So hateful 
were the Punic people to Scipio, that, when he had defeated 
them, although he sold some for money, he would not possess 
the value that had been given him for them, but gave it to 
other persons. In the same year, Annibal again circumvented 
two consuls, Marcellus and Crispinus, and slew them. When 
Claudius Nero and Marcus Livius Salinator were consuls, 
Asdrubal, Annibal' s brother, marched with an army from 
Spain to Italy, to the aid of Annibal. Then the consuls were 
apprized of that before Annibal, and came against him when 
he had crossed the mountains, and there they had a long 
battle ere either of the armies fled. It was chiefly in conse- 
quence of his having elephants with him that Asdrubal was 
so slow to flee ; and the Romans had the victory. There was 
Asdrubal slain, and fifty- three thousand of his army, and five 
thousand captured. The consuls then commanded Asdrubal' s 
head to be cut off and cast before Annibal's camp. "When 
it was known to Annibal that his brother was slain, and so 
many of the people with him, then he first felt fear of the 
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him. pa peapft him aepept ege ppam Romanum. 3 gepop on 
Bputi ^ lanb ; . Da haepbe pannibal 3 Romane an geap pnl- 
neppe him betpeonum. poppon pe pa pole butu on pepep-able. 
mib ungemete ppulton;. On paepe ptilneppe Scipio geeobe 
ealle Ippanie. 3 piSSan com to Rome. 3 Romanum to paebe 
gelaepbe. f hy mib p cipum pope on panmbalep lanb ; . Da 
penbon Romane hme. f he paep paepeltep conpul paepe. -3 paSe 
paep pe he on Pene com. him com ongean panno pe cymng 
unpaephce. 3 paep peapft opplagen ; • On pa&pe tibe pannibal 
peaht pi$ Sempponiup pone conpul on Itaham. 3 hme bebpap 
mto Romebypig ; • iEptep pam popan Pene ongean Scipion 
mib eallum heopa pultume. 3 pic-ptope namon on tpam pco- 
pum. neah paepe bypig pe mon Utiea het. on oSpe paepan 
Pene. on oope Numefte. pe him on pultume paepon. 3 gepoht 
haepbon f hy paep pceolban pmtep-pelt habban ; . Sc piftoan 
Scipio geahpobe f pa popepeapbap paepon peop pam paeptenne 
gepette. 3 eac f paep nane oftpe neap paepan. he pa bygelhce 
gelaebbe hip pypbe betuh pam peapbum. 3 peapa menn to oopum 
paepa paeptenna onpenbe. to pon f hy hip aenne enbe onbaepn- 
bon. f piSftan maept ealle pe paep bmnan paepan. paepon pio* paep 
pypep peapb. to pon f hy hit acpencan pohton ; . pe pa Scipio. 
gemong pam. hy maept ealle opploh ;. Da f pa oope onpunbon. 
pe on pam oopum paeptenna paepon. hi paepan plocmaelum pibep- 
peapb pam oftpum to pultume. 3 hy Scipio paep ealle pa niht 
pleanbe ppa hi ponne comon oS baeg. 3 piftoan he ploh opep 
ealne pone baeg pleonbe. 3 heopa tpegen cymngap. Paptepbal 3 
Sipax. ooplugon to Laptama paepe bypig. 3 gegabepeban pone 
pultum pe hi pa haepbon. 3 ongean Scipian comon. 3 ept pup- 
bon geplymeb into Eaptama ; . Sume ooplugon to Epetan pam 
iglanbe. -3 him Scipio penbe pciphepe aeptep. f mon pume 
opploh pume gepeng. 3 Sipax peapS gepangen. heopa oSep 
cynmg. -3 piftoan paep to Rome on pacentan penbeb *• 

On pam gepeohtum paepon Pene ppa pophynbe. f hy na 
piftoan hy pits Romane to nahte ne bemaeton. 3 penbon on 
Icalie aepcep panmbale. 3 baeban f he him to pultume 
come. 3 he him pepenbe paepe bene getygoabe. poppon pe 
he pceolbe Itaham poplaetan. on pam ppeoteooan geape. pe 
he aep on com. 3 he ealle opploh pe op pam lanbum hip 
menn paepon. "3 mib him opep pae nolban;. Da he ham- 
peapb peglebe. pa het he anne mann ptigan on pone maepc. 
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Eomans, and marched into the land of the Bruttii. There- 
upon Annibal and the Eomans had a year of stillness between 
them, because of both armies vast numbers died of fever. 
During that stillness, Scipio conquered all Spain, and after- 
wards came to Borne, and counselled the Eomans to proceed 
with ships to Annibal' s land. Thereupon the Eomans sent 
him, that he might be the commander of the expedition ; and 
as soon as he came to Carthage, Hanno, the king, came 
against him unawares, and was there slain. At that time 
Annibal fought against the consul Sempronius in Italy, and 
drove him into Eome. After that the Carthaginians pro- 
ceeded against Scipio with all their force, and pitched a camp 
in two places, near the city that is called Utica ; in the one 
were the Carthaginians, in the other the jNumidians, who 
were in aid of them, and had thought they should there have 
winter-quarters. But when Scipio learned that the foremost 
watches were stationed far from the fortress, and also that 
there were no others nearer, he secretly led his army be- 
tween the watches, and sent a few men to one of their fast- 
nesses, that they might set one end of it on fire, that then 
most of all those that were within would run towards the fire, 
for the purpose of quenching it. He then, Scipio, in the mean 
-while, slew almost all of them. When the others, who were 
in the other fastness, discovered that, they went thitherward 
in flocks, to aid the others ; and Scipio was all that night 
slaying them as they came, until day; and afterwards he 
slew those fleeing through the whole day; and their two 
kings, Asdrubal and Syphax, fled to the city of Carthage, and 
gathered the force that they had there, and came against 
Scipio, and were again driven into Carthage. Some fled to 
the isle of Cirta, and Scipio sent a fleet after them, so that 
some were slain, some taken ; and Syphax was taken, one of 
their kings, and was afterwards sent in chains to Eome. 

In these wars, the Carthaginians were so reduced, that they 
afterwards esteemed themselves as naught against the Eomans, 
and sent to Italy for Annibal, and prayed that he would come 
to their aid, and he granted their prayer weeping, because he 
must abandon Italy, in the thirteenth year after he had first 
come thither ; and he slew all his men that were of those 
countries, who would not [cross] the sea with him. 'When he 
sailed homewards, he commanded a man to ascend the mast 
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3 locian hpa&oep he f lanb gecneope f hi topeapb pa&pon. pa psebe 
he him. ^ he gepape ane tobpocene bypgenne. ppylce heojxa 
peap pa&p f mon picum mannum bupan eopftan op ptanum 
pophte ; . Da pa&p panmbale. a&ptep heopa haepenipcum gepunan. 
f an bpypbe ppifte la$. j him unpanc pa&be pa&p anbpypbep. 3 ealne 
pone hepe he het mib J>am pcipum panon penban pe he gepoht 
ha&pbe. j up comon a&t Leptan pam tune. 3 hpaebhce pop to 
Eaptama. 3 bibbenbe pa&p f he mopte piS 8cipion pppecan. *] 
pilmenbe pa&p f he ppift betpeox fam polcum pmban pceolbe ] . 
'Re hy heopa punbop-pppa&ce pe hy betpeox pam potum togas- 
bepe-peapb gepppa&con. [3] to unpibbe bpohton. 3 hy to 
gepeohte gypebon. 3 pa<5e pa&p pe hi toga&bepe comon. panm- 
balep pole peapft geplymeb. *] xx. M. opplagen. 3 v. hunb 3 
eahtatig elpenba. 3 pannibal oopleah peopepa pum to S<5pa- 
mecum fam pa&ptenne ; . Da penbon pa buph-leobe op Eaptama 
a&ptep panmbale. 3 cpa&bon f him pelept pa&pe. f hy ppiftep to 
Romanum pilnabe ; . Dapa fiaiup Eopnehup 3 Lentulup Pub- 
hup 1 pa&pon conpulap. peapft Eaptamum ppift alypeb ppam 
Scipion. mib pa&pa Senatupep pillan. on f gepab. f fa lglanb 
8iciha "3 8apbima hipbon to Romanum. ^ ^ hy him a&lce geape 
gepealbe ppa pela talentana peolppep. ppa hy him ponne alypbe. 
3 8cipio net v. hunb heopa pcipa up-ateon 3 popba&pnan. 3 
piSSan to Rome hampeapb pop ; . Da him mon pone tpmmphan 
ongean bpohte. pa eobe pa&pmib Teppentiup pe ma&pa Eap- 
tama pceop. 3 ba&p ha&tt on hip heapbe. poppon Romane 
haepbon pa mplice gepett. f pa pe haett bepan mopcon. ponne 
hy ppyle pole opeppunnen ha&pbon. ty pa mopton a&^ep habban. 
ge peoph ge ppeobom ;. 



XI. 

iEptep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb pa&p v. hunb pmtpum 
3 L. pa&p geenbab f a&ptepe Punica gepmn 3 Romana. f hi 
bpeogenbe pa&pan xim. pmtep. ac Romane paSe pa&p o$ep 
ongunnon pi$ GOa&cebome ; • Da hlutan pa conpulap. hpyle 
heopa f gepmn a&pept unbeppon pceolbe ]• Da gehleat hit 
Qumtmp Flammiup. 3 on pam gepmne monega gepeoht 
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and look whether he knew the land towards which they were 
going. Then he said to him that he saw a ruined sepulchre, 
such as it was their custom to make above the earth of stones 
for rich men. Thereupon was to Annibal, according to their 
heathen custom, that answer extremely distasteful, and he ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction at the answer, and he commanded 
all the army with the ships to turn from the place to which 
he had resolved [to go], and arrived at the town of Leptis, 
and speedily proceeded to Carthage, and prayed that he 
might speak with Scipio, and desired that he might settle a 
peace between the [two] nations : but their private confer- 
ence, which they had with each other, they brought to a 
hostile termination, and prepared themselves for battle ; and 
soon after they had come together, Annibal' s army was put 
to flight and twenty thousand slain, and five hundred and 
eighty elephants ; and Annibal with three others fled to the 
fortress of Adrumetum. Thereupon the inhabitants of Car- 
thage sent for Annibal, and said that it would be best for them 
to desire peace of the Romans. When Caius Cornelius and 
Publius Lentulus were consuls, peace was granted to the 
Carthaginians by Scipio, with the consent of the senate, on 
condition that the islands of Sicily and Sardinia should belong 
to the Eomans, and that they should pay them every year as 
many talents of silver as they then conceded to them ; and 
Scipio ordered five hundred of their ships to be drawn up 
and burnt, and then proceeded homeward to Eome. Then 
they brought the triumph to meet him, when therewith went 
Terentius, the great Carthaginian poet, and bare a hat on his 
head ; because the Eomans had newly decreed, that those who 
might bear a hat, when they had overcome such people, might 
have both life and freedom. 



XT. 

After Some had been built five hundred and fifty years, 
the second war of the Carthaginians and Eomans was ended, 
that they had been carrying on for fourteen years ; but the 
Eomans, immediately after, began another against the Ma- 
cedonians. Then the consuls drew lots, which of them 
should first undertake that war. The lot then fell on Quinc- 
tius riamininus, who in that war fought many battles, and 
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ouphteah. 3 optopt pige haepbe. oS Phihppup heopa cynmj 
ppiSep bseb. 3 hit him Romane alypbon. 3 piSSan he pop on 
Laecebemome. 3 Qumtiup Flammiup genybbe begen fa cy- 
nmgap. $ hy pealbon heopa puna to giplum. Phihppup GOaece- 
bonia cyning pealbe Demetpiup hip pinu. 3 Laecebemonia 
cynmg p ealbe Spmeman hip punu. 3 ealle fa Romamp can menn 
f>e panmbal on Epece gepealb haepbe. him bebeab pe conpul. f 
hy eall heopa heapob bepceapon. to tacne f he hy op ]>eoybome 
abybe ; • On ftaepe tibe Inpubpep 3 Eenomanm fa pole, hy 
tojaebepe hy gepomnoban. pop Smilcopep lape. pannibalep 
bpeoep. pone he aep on Italium him beaeptan poplet. 3 pi$<5an 
popan on Placentie 3 on Epemone fa lanb. 3 hy mib- ealle 
apepton ; . Da p enbon Romane f ibep Elaubiup Fuluiup 1 f one 
conpul. 3 he hy unease opeppann ; . iEptep f am Flammiup pe 
conpul gepeaht piS Phihppup. QOaceboma cynmg. 3 pi<5 Thpaci. 
■3 pi<5 Ihpice. 3 piS monega oope 8eoba on anum gepeohce. 3 
hy ealle geplynibe. fa&p peep GDaacebonia ehta M. opplagen. j 
vi. M. gepangen!- iEptep fam Sempponiup pe conpul peapS 
opplagen on Ippania mib ealpe hip Fypbe;. On faepe tibe 
OOapcellup pe conpul peapft geplymeb on Gtpupia fam lanbe. fa 
com Fupmp o^ep conpul him to pultume. 3 pige ha&pbe. 3 hy 
pif f an f lanb eall apeptan *. • Daf a Lucmp Ualepiup "j Flaccup 
GOapcup 2 paepon conpulap. fa ongan Sntiochup 8ipia cynmg 
pmnan pift Romanum. 3 op !Spia on Gupope mib pypbe gepop > 
On fa&pe tibe bebubon Romane f mon panmbal Eapcama 
cynmg gepenge. 3 hme piSftan to Rome bpohte ] • Da he f 
gehypbe. fa pleah he to Sntiochupe. Sipia cynmge. f aep he on 
tpeogenblican onbibe paep. hpsefep he yi<$ Romanum pmnan 
boppce. ppa he ongunnen ha&pbe [ • 'Kc hme panmbal appon. 
f he f gepmn leng ongan;- Da penbon Romane Scipion 
Spppicanup heopa aepenbpacan to Sntiochupe. fa het he 
panmbal. f he pitS fa a&penbpaean pppaece. 3 him geanbpypbe ; . 
Da hy nanpe pibbe ne gepeap$. fa com aeptep f am Scipio pe 
conpul mib Elappione. oSpum conpule. 3 Sntiochupep polcep 
opploh xl. M. f sep on f am aeptepan geape ^epeaht Scipio pitS 
panmbal ute on ps&. *] pige hs&pbe ; . Da Snciochup f gehypbe. 
fa bseb he Scipion ppi^ep. "3 him hip punu ham onpenbe. pe y&y 
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oftenest had the victory, until Philip, their king, sued for 
peace, and the Romans granted it to him ; and he after went 
to Lacedsemonia, and Quinctius Plamininus compelled both 
kings to give their sons as hostages. Philip, the Macedonian 
king, gave his son Demetrius, and the Lacedaemonian king 
gave his son Armenes. And of all- the Eoman men that 
Annibal had sold into Greece, the consul commanded their 
heads to be shaved, in token that he released them from 
slavery. At that time the nations of the Insubres and Ce- 
nomani assembled together, at the instigation of Amilcar, the 
brother of Annibal, whom he had before left behind him 
in Italy, and they afterwards proceeded against the lands 
of Placentia and Cremona, and totally laid them waste. 
Thereupon the Eomans sent thither the consul Claudius 
Pulvius, and he with difficulty overcame them. After that 
the consul Plamininus fought against Philip, the king of 
Macedon, against the Thracians, and against the Illyrians, 
and against many other nations, in one battle, and put them 
all to flight. There were of the Macedonians eight thousand 
slain, and six thousand taken. After that the consul Sem- 
pronius was slain in Spain with all his army. At that time 
the consul Marcellus was routed in the land of Etruria, 
when Purius, the other consul, came to his aid and had vic- 
tory, and they afterwards laid waste all that land. "When 
Lucius Yalerius and Marcus Plaecus were consuls, Antiochus, 
the Syrian king, began to war against the Eomans, and came 
from Asia into Europe with an army. At that time, the 
Eomans commanded that -Annibal, the Carthaginian king, 
should be seized and afterwards brought to Eome. When 
he heard that, he fled to Antiochus, the Syrian king, where 
he was in a state of doubt, whether he durst war against the 
Eomans as he had begun. But Annibal induced him that 
he carried on the war longer. Thereupon the Eomans sent 
Scipio Africanus, as their ambassador, to Antiochus, when 
he commanded Annibal to speak with the ambassadors, and 
answer them. "When they obtained no peace, the consul 
Scipio came after that with Grlabrio, another consul, and of 
the people of Antiochus slew forty thousand. In the fol- 
lowing year, Scipio fought against Annibal out at sea, and 
had the victory. When Antiochus heard that, he prayed 
Scipio for peace, and sent his son home to him, who was in 
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on hip pealbe. ppa he nypte hu he him to com. butan ppa fume 
menn paaban. f he peeolbe beon on hepgunge gepangen. oSSe 
on peapbe;* On paepe pippan Ippanie poppeaptS Gmihup pe 
conpul mib eallum hip polce. ppam Lupitamam paepe peobe> 
On pam bagum poppeapS Luciup Beuiup pe conpul. mib eallum 
hip polce. ppam Gtpupci pam leobum. f psep nan to lape ne 
peapS f hit to Rome gebobabe.*- iEptep fam Fulmup pe 
conpul pop mib pypbe on Epece to pam beopgum pe mon 
Ohmphup het. pa paep psep polcep pela on an pa&pcen o&plogen. 
pa on pam gepeohte. pa hi f paepten bpecan polban. paep pela 
Romana mib planum oppcotob. 3 mib ptanum optoppob. pa pe 
conpul ongeat f hy f paepten abpecan ne mihton. pa bebeab 
he pumum pam polce. f hy ppam pam paeptenne apopan. 3 pa 
oope he het f hy pift paepa ofteppa plugan ponne f gepeoht 
maept paepe. f hi mib pam aloccoban ut pa pe paep bmnan 
paepan ; . On pam pleame. pa pa buphpape ept piS psep paep te- 
nep plugon. heopa peapS opplagen xl. M. 3 pa pe pa&p to lape 
pupbon him on hanb eoban ; . On pam bagum pop GOapcup pe 
conpul on Ligop f lanb. 3 geplymeb peapft. 3 hip polcep opplagen 
1111. M. ; • Dapa COapcup Elaubiup 3 GOapcellup Qumtup 1 pa&pon 
conpulap. Phihppup. GOa&cebonia cynmg. opploh Romana a&penb- 
pacan. 3 penbe Demetpiup hip punu to pam penatum. f he f 
yppe gepette pi$ hy. 3 peh pe he ppa gebybe. pa he ham com. 
Phihppup het hip oSepne punu f he hme mib attpe acpealbe. 
poppon pe he teah hme f he hyp ungepipna pppa&ce pi$ pa pena- 
tup ; • On pa&pe llcan tibe panmbal hip agnum pillan hme 
pylpne mib attpe acpealbe ; . On pa&pe tibe oftiepbe Fulcania 
f lglanb on 8icihum. f naap gep epen a&p pa ; . On pa&pe tibe 
Qumtup Fuluiup pe conpul gepeaht pi"5 pa pyppan Ippanie. 3 
pige ha&pbe \ . Dapa Lepibup GOutiup 2 y&y conpul. polbe peo 
ptpengepte peob pmnan on Romane. pe mon pa het Baptepne. 
3 nu hy mon ha&t pungepie. hy polban cuman Peppeupe to 
pultume. GOa&cebonia cynmge. pa pa&p Donua peo ea ppa ppifte 
opepppopen. f hy getpupebon *j? hy opep pam ipe papan 
mihton. ac hy ma&pt ealle pa&p poppupbon ; • Dapa P. Licmiup 
Epappup 1 Eaiup Eappiup pa&pon conpulap. pa gepeapS f G3a&ce- 
bompce gepmn. f mon eaSe ma&g to pam ma&ptan gepmnum 
getellan. poppam pe on pam bagum pa&pon ealle Italie Ro- 
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Iris power, as Tie knew not how he came to him, unless, as 
some men said, that he had been captured while plundering, 
or on his watch. In the further Spain, JEmilius, the consul, 
perished with all his army by the Lusitanian nation. In 
those days, the consul, Lucius Baebius, perished with all his 
army, by the Etruscan nations, so that none was left to an- 
nounce it at Rome. After that, the consul Eulvius pro- 
ceeded with an army to Greece, to the mountains that are 
called Olympus, where many of that people had fled to a 
fastness. Then, in the fight, when they would capture the 
fastness, many of the Romans were shot with arrows and 
struck with stones. When the consul was sensible that they 
could not take the fastness, he commanded some of the army 
to depart from the fastness, and the others he ordered to flee 
towards the others, when the fight was hottest, that they 
might thereby entice out those that were there within. In 
the flight, when the inhabitants fled back towards the fast- 
ness, forty thousand of them were slain, and those that were 
left surrendered to him. In those days, the consul Marcius 
went with an army to the land of Liguria, and was put to 
flight, and four thousand of his army were slain. When 
Marcus Claudius and Marcellus Quintus were consuls, 
Philip, king of Macedon, slew the Roman ambassadors, and 
sent his son, Demetrius, to the senate, that he might allay 
their anger : and, although he did so, when he came home 
Philip commanded his other son to kill him with poison, be- 
cause he accused him of speaking disparagingly of him before 
the senate. At the same time, Annibal voluntarily killed 
himself by poison. At that same time, appeared the island 
of Vulcan, in Sicily, which had not been seen before then. 
At that time the consul, Quintus Pulvius, fought against 
the further Spaniards, and had victory. When Lepidus 
Mucins was consul, that most fierce nation called the Bas- 
ternae (but now called Hungarii) resolved to make war on 
the Romans. They wished to come to the aid of Perseus, 
the Macedonian king. At that time the river Danube was 
so greatly frozen over, that they trusted that they could pass 
over the ice, but almost all of them there perished. When 
P. Licinius Crassus and Caius Cassius were consuls, the 
Macedonian war took place, which may well be numbered 
among the greatest wars, because in those days all the Italians 
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manum on pultume. 3 eac Phtolomeup Ggypta cymng. 3 
Spgeatup Eappabocia cynmg. 3 Gumenip Spa cynmg. j 
GQapmipp a NumeSia cynmg ; • Snb Peppeupe GQaecebonia cy- 
nmge. him paepon on pultume ealle Thpaci 3 Ilipice. 3 paoe 
paep pe hy topomne comon. Romane pupbon geplymeb. 3 pa5e 
psep set oSpum gepeohte hy pupbon eac geplymeb. 3 a&ptep 
pam gepeohtum Peppeup pa&p ealne pone geap Romane ppioe 
ppencenbe. 3 piSftan he pop on Ilipice. 3 abpsec Sulcanum 
heopa buph. peo paep Romanum unbeppeob. 3 micel paep mann- 
cynnep. pum acpealbe pum GOaecebonie laebbe;. iEptep pam 
gepeaht Luciup Gmihup pe conpul pi(5 Peppeup 3 hine opepponh. 
3 hip polcep opploh xx. M. 3 he pylp a&t pam cyppe o&pleah. "3 
pafte aeptep Jam gepangen peapS. 3 to Rome bpoht. 3 paep 
opplagen. 3 monega gepeoht gepupbon on pam bagum on 
monegum lanbum. f hie nu lp to longpum ealle to pecganne ; . 



XII. 

iEptep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb paep vi. hunb pmtpum 
papa Luciup Lucmiup. 3 Lucullup Sula 1 paepon conpulap. peapS 
Romanum pe maepta ege ppam Sceltipepum. Ippania polce. 3 
nanne mann naepbon pe pibep mib pypbe boppte gepapan. 
butan Scipion )?am conpule. pe paep aeptep pam paepelte Spppi- 
canup haten. poppon pe he pa o^pe piSe pibep pop pa nan 
o^ep ne boppte. peh pe Romane haepbe gepopben hpene aep. ^ 
he on Spam papan pceolbe. ac he monega gepeoht on Ippamum 
on mippenhcum pigum puphteah ; . On pam bagum Sepuiup 
Ealua. 8cipion gepepa. gepeaht piS Lupitaniam. Ippania polce. 3 
geplymeb peapft ; • On pam bagum bebubon Romana gobap 
pam penatum f mon theatpum pophte him to plegan. ac hit 
Scipio 3 optpaebhce him abeab. f hy hit ne angunnon. j eac 
pylp paebe. J>a he ham op Ippaniam com. f hit paepe pe maepta 
unpaeb. j pe maepta gebpola \ • py p a Romane pop hip cibmge. 
3 ouph hip lape. opephypbon pam gobum. 3 eall ^ peoh ^ hi 
paepto pamnob haepbon. pe hy pift pam pylum. 3 pi$ pam popce 
pyllan polban. by hit piS oopum Smgum pealban ; • Nu maeg 
pam cpiptenan gepcomian. pe ppylc beopol^ylb lupiat5 3 be^on^aS. 
pa pe pepe cpipten naep. hit ppa ppiSe poppeah. pepe hit 
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were in aid of the Bomans, and also Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
and Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, and Eumenes, king of 
Asia, and Massanissa, king of JSTumidia. And of Perseus, 
king of Macedon, there were in aid all the Thracians and 
Illyrians. And soon after they came together, the Eomans 
were put to flight, and soon after, in a second battle, they 
were also put to flight; and after those battles, Perseus 
greatly harassed the Eomans all that year, and afterwards 
marched into Illyria, and took their town of Sulcanum, 
which was subject to the Romans, and of the people some he 
slew, some led into Macedonia. After that, Lucius iEmilius, 
the consul, fought against Perseus and overcame him, and 
slew twenty thousand of his army, and he himself on that 
occasion fled, and soon afterwards was captured and brought 
to Borne, and there slain. And there were many wars in 
those days in many lands, which it is now too tedious to 
relate. 



XII. 

After Borne had been built six hundred years, when Lu- 
cius Licinius and Lucullus Aulus were consuls, the Bomans 
were in the greatest fear of the Celtiberians, a Spanish peo- 
ple, and had no man who durst proceed thither with an army, 
except the consul Scipio, who after that expedition was called 
Africanus, because he a second time went whither no other 
durst [go] ; although the Bomans, a little while before, had 
decreed that he should go to Asia; but he fought many 
battles in Spain with divers victories. In those days, Servius 
Galba, a companion of Scipio, fought against the Lusitanians, 
a people of Spain, and was defeated. In those days, the Bo- 
man gods commanded the senate to build them a theatre 
for plays ; but Scipio oftentimes enjoined them not to un- 
dertake it, and also himself said, when he came from Spain, 
that it would be the greatest imprudence and the greatest 
error. The Bomans then, through his chiding and his advice, 
contemned the gods ; and all the money that they had thereto 
collected, with which they had intended to pay for the pillars 
and for the work, they paid for other things. JNow may 
those Christians feel shame, who love and cultivate such 
idolatry; when he, who was not a Christian, so greatly 
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pypftpian pceolbe. aeptep heopa agnum gepunan.'- JEptep 
pam Sepuiup Ealua pop ept on Lupitame. "j fjntS genamon pio 
hy. 3 hy unbep pam ppme beppac ; • Seo ba&b peapS popneah 
Romanum to fam maeptan heapme. f him nan pole ne jetpu- 
pobe. pe him unbeppeob pa&p ; . 



XIII. 

iEptep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb paep vi. hunb pmtpum 
y n. papa Eenpopmup OQapcup 3 GOanlmp Lucmp 1 pa&pon con- 
pular. pa gepeapS f Spibbe gepmn Romana ■} Eaptama. 3 
gepeap<5 pa penatup him betpeonum. gip hy mon opibban pi$e 
opeppunne. f mon ealle Eaptama topuppe. 3 ept penbon 
Scipian pibep. 3 he hi a&t heopa popman gepeohte geplymbe. 3 
bebpap into Eaptama ; • iEptep pam hy baeban ppiftep Romane. 
ac hit Scipio nolbe him alypan prS nanum oopum ftmge. buton 
hy him ealle heopa pa&peno ageapon. 3 pa buph popleton. 3 f 
nan ne paete hype x. milum neah ; • JEptep pam pe f gebon 
paep. hy cpaebon f him leoppe paepe f hi mib paape bypig 
aetgaebepe poppupbon. ponne hi mon buton him topuppe. 3 
him ept paepeno pophton. pa pe ipen ha&pbon. -j pa pe na&pbon. 
hy pophton pume op peolppe. pume op tpeopum. 3 gepetton 
him to cymngum tpegen paptepbalap ; • Nu ic pille. cpaeS 
Opopmp. pecgan hulucu heo pa&p hype ymbegangep xxx. mila 
bpab. 3 eall heo pgep mib pae utan begangen. butan Spun 
milum. 3 pe peall pa&p xx. pota fticce. 3 xl. ealna heah. j paep 
pa&p bmnan oftep laeppe p aepten. on pam paep clipe. f pa&p tpegpa 
mila heah 2 ; • Vf pa Eaptamienpep a&t pam cyppe pam buph 
apepebon. peh pe Scipio aep pela paep peallep tobpocen haepbe. 3 
pitman hampeapb pop ; • 

Dapa Eneo Eopnehup 3 Lentulup Lucihup pa&p on conpulap. 
pa pop Scipio <5pibban pifte on Spppice. to pon f he pohte 
Eaptaman copeoppan. 3 pa he paep com. he paep vi. bagap on 
pa buph peohtenbe. o<5 pa buphpape ba&bon f hy mopton beon 
heopa unbeppeopap. pa hy bepepian ne mihton ; . Da het 
Scipio ealle pa pipmenn. ps&pa paep xxvi. M. 3 pa pa pa&pneb- 
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despised it, who should have furthered it according to their 
own custom. After that, Servius G-alba went again to Lusi- 
tania, and made peace with them, and during that peace cir- 
cumvented them. That deed was almost of the greatest 
harm to the Eomans, so that no people would trust them 
who was subject to them. 



XIII. 

After Borne had been built six hundred and two years, 
when Censorinus Marcus and Lucius Manilius were consuls, 
there happened the third war of the Eomans and Cartha- 
ginians : and the senate agreed among themselves, that, if 
they overcame them a third time, they would destroy all 
Carthage. And they again sent Scipio thither, and in their 
first battle he put them to flight and drove them into Car- 
thage. After that, they sued the Eomans for peace ; but 
Scipio would not grant it them on any other condition, except 
they would all give up their weapons, and abandon the city, 
and that no one should settle nearer than ten miles to it. 
After that was done, they said that they would rather perish 
together with the city, than that it should be destroyed with- 
out them ; and they again made themselves weapons, those 
that had iron ; and those that had not, made them, some of 
silver, some of wood, and appointed the two Asdrubals for 
their kings. Now I will, says Orosius, relate how in circuit 
it was thirty miles about, and was all without surrounded 
with sea, except three miles ; and the wall was twenty feet 
thick and forty ells high ; and within there was another less 
fastness, on the sea-shore, that was two miles high. The 
Carthaginians then, at that time, defended the city, although 
Scipio had before broken down much of the wall, and after- 
wards returned homewards. 

When Cneus Cornelius and Lucius Lentulus were consuls, 
Scipio proceeded a third time to Africa, because he intended 
to destroy Carthage ; and when he came there he was six 
days fighting against the city, until the citizens prayed that 
they might be their thralls, as they could not defend them- 
selves. Thereupon Scipio commanded all the women, of 
whom there were twenty-six thousand, and then the men, 
the number of whom was thirty thousand [to go out] ; and 

2 E 
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menn paepa paep xxx. M. 3 pe cynmg Paptepbal hme pylpne 
acpealbe. 3 hip pip mib hype tpam punum hi pylpe popbaepnbe 
pop paep cynmgep bea^e. 3 Scipio het ealle pa buph topeoppan. 
"3 selcne hiepe ptan tobeatan. f hy to nanum pealle piSftan ne 
mihton. 3 peo buph mnepeapb bapn xvi, bagap. ymb vii. hunb 
pmtpa paep pe heo aep getimbpeb - paep ; • Da paep ^ ftpibbe 
gepmn geenbob Punica -3 Romana. on pam peopftan geape paep 
pe hit: aep onjunnen paep. peh pe Romane haepbon aep langpum 
gemot ymbe ^. hpaeftep him paeblicpe paepe. pe hi pa buph 
mib-ea]ie popbybon. ^ hy a piSftan on pa healpe pjiitS haepbon. 
pe hy hi ptanban popletan, to pon f him gepmn ept ponan 
apoce. poppon hy onbpeban. gip hi hpilum ne punnon. 'p hy to 
pafte aplapebon 3 aeapgabon *. • Spa 1 f eop Romanum nu ept 
cu$ peapS. piSftan pe cpiptenbom paep. cpae<5 Opopiup. •}? ge 
eoppa ylbpena hpetptan poplupon. eoppa gepmna. 3 eoppep 
hpaetpcipep. poppon ge pynbon nu utan paette 3 mnan hlaene. 
ac eoppe ylbpan paepon utan hlaene 3 mnan paette. pcpongep 
mobep 3 paejxep ; • Ic nat eac. cpaeS he. hu nytt ic pa hpile 
beo. pe ic pap popb pppece. buton f ic mm geppmc amyppel- 
pit br5 eac geopnlic. f mon heapbhce gmbe pone hnepceptan 
mealm-ptan. eeptep pam f he 8ence pone peleptan hpetptan 
on to gepaecanne ; • Spa ponne iy me nu ppiSe eappefte heopa 
mob to ahpettan. nu hit naSop nele beon. ne pceapp ne 
heapb ; . 



BOOK V. 

I. 

IE pat. cpaeS Opopiup. hpaet pe Romana gilp pplSopt ip. poppon 
pe hi manega pole opeppunnan. 3 manega cynmgap bepopan 
heopa tpiumphan optpaebhee bpipan. f pmbon pa gobcunban 
tiba. pe hy ealne peg popegilpaft. gehcopt pam pe hi nu cpaebon. 
"p pa tiba him anum gefealbe paepan. 3 naepan eallum polce. ac 
paep hi hit jeopne ongitan cuSan. ponne paepon hi eallum pol- 
cum gemaene*. • dp hi ponne cpeftaft. f pa tiba gobe paepon. 
poppon hi pa ane buph pelige gebyban. ponne magon hi pihtop 
cpeSan. f pa paepan pa ungepaehgeptan. poppon pe ftuph paepe 
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tlie king Asdrubal, killed himself, and his wife with her two 
sons burned themselves, because of the king's death ; and 
Scipio commanded all the city to be destroyed, and every 
hewn stone to be beaten to pieces, that they might not after- 
wards [serve] for any wall. And the city within was burning 
for sixteen days, about seven hundred years from the time 
when it was first built. Then was the third war of the Car- 
thaginians and Eomans ended, in the fourth year from the 
time when it was first begun ; although the Eomans had pre- 
viously a long consultation, as to whether it were more advi- 
sable totally to destroy the city, that they might ever after 
have peace on that side, or they should leave it standing, 
that war might afterwards be raised up from thence ; because 
they dreaded, if they had not sometimes war, that they would 
too quickly become slothful and spiritless. So that it is now 
manifest to you, Eomans, that since Christianity was, says 
Orosius, that ye have lost the whetstone of your forefathers, 
of your wars and your energy ; because ye are now fat with- 
out and lean within ; but your forefathers were lean without 
and fat within, of strong and firm mind. I also know not, 
says he, how useful I may be while I am speaking these 
words, or whether I may lose my labour. It is also de- 
sirable for a man to rub hardly the softest metal, if he 
intends the most excellent whetstone to work upon it. So 
then it is to me now very difficult to whet their mood, now 
when it will be neither sharp nor hard. 



BOOK V. 



I know, says Orosius, what the Roman vaunt chiefly is ; [it 
is] because they have overcome many nations and have often- 
times driven many kings before their triumphs. Those are the 
blessed times that they are always boasting of, as if they now 
said, that those times were given to them alone, and not to 
all people ; but, if they could well understand it, they were 
common to all nations. Eut if they say that those times 
were good, because they made one city prosperous, then more 
justly may they say, that they were the most unhappy, be- 
cause through the pride of that one city, all the others' were 
2v2 
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anpe bupge plenceo pupbon ealle o$pe to paeblan gebone ; . Eip 
hi forme f sep ne gelypan. acpian fonne Italia, hypa agene lanb- 
leobe. hu him fa tiba gehcobon. fa hi man ploh 3 hynbe. 3 on 
oope lanb pealbe xx. pmtpa 3 o. gip hi fonne him ne gelypan. 
acpige fonne Ippanie. f e f ylce paepan bpeogenbe tpa hunb 
pmtpa. 3 mamge oope f eoba. -3 eac fa manegan cynmgap. hu 
him hcobe. fonne hi man on geocon 3 on pacentan bepopan 
heopa tpiumphan bpipon. him to gilpe. pi$ Romane peapb. 3 
pyfrgan on capcepnum lagon. oS fe hi bea<5e ppulton;. Snb 
hi mamge cynmgap geppenctan. to f on f hi eal gepeaibon f hi 
fonne haepbon. pift heopa eapman hpe ; . Sc popfon hit lp up 
uncuS 3 ungelypebhc. popfon fe pe pynb on 6am ppifte £e- 
bopene. f e hi fa unease heopa peoph 1 mib geceapobon ;• Dset 
paep pyoftan Epipt gebopen paep. f pe psepon op aelcon f eopbome 
alypebe. 3 op aelcon ege. gip pe him pul^angan pyllaft - # . 



II. 

JEptep fam fe Romana buph getimbpeb ytey vi. hunb 
pmtpum 3 vi. f pa&p fy ilcan geape f e Eaptama topoppen paep. 
aeptep hype hpype. fcneo Eopnehup 3 Lentulup Lucio 3 to- 
puppon Eopmthum. ealpa Epeaca heapob-buph ; . On hype 
bpyne gemultan eaile fa anhcneppa togaabepe. f e f sep bmnan 
paepan. ge gylbene. ge pylppene. ge a&pene. ge cypepene. 3 on 
pyttap bepuncon ; • Eit to-baege man haet Eopmthipce patu 
ealle f e f aepop gepophte paepan. popfon f e hi pint paegepan 3 
byppan fonne semge o$pe ;. 

On fam bagum pa&p an hypbe on pippanmm pe paep Uepiatup 
haten. 3 paep mycel fteopman. 3 on fta&pe ptalun^e he peapft 
peapepe. 3 on fam peaplace he him geteah to mycelne man- 
pukum. 3 manige tunap opephepgobe ; . yEptep fam hip pepob 
peox to f on j-pioe f he mamge lanb pophepgobe. 3 Romanum 
peapft micel ege ppam him. 3 Uetihup f one conpul ongean hme 
mib pypbe penban. 3 he f aep £eplymeb peapS. 3 hip polcep pe 
maepta bael oppla^en ; . JEt oopum cyppe f ybep pop Eaiup 
Foluciup pe conpul. 3 eac geplymeb peapo 1 ; . Mz opibban cyppe 
f ybep pop Haubmp pe conpul" 3 f ohte f he Romana bypmop 
gebetan pceolbe. ac he hit on fam peepelbe ppy^op geyhte. 3 un- 
ease pylp apes com ;. ^pter fam Uepiatup jemetue. mib t5pim 
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reduced to indigence. But if they do not believe this, let 
them ask the Italians, their own eountrymen, how they liked 
those times, when they were slain, and oppressed, and sold 
into other lands for a hundred and twenty years ? But if 
they do not believe them, let them ask the Spaniards, who 
were suffering the same for two hundred years, and many 
other nations. And also the many kings, how they liked it, 
when in yokes and in chains they were driven in pride before 
their triumphs towards Borne, and afterwards lay in prisons 
until they perished by death? And many kings they 
afflicted, that they might give them all that they had for 
their miserable life. But therefore it is unknown to us and 
incredible, because we are born in that peace that they could 
hardly buy with their lives. It was after Christ was born 
that we were redeemed from every thraldom and from every 
fear, if we will fulfil his precepts. 



II. 

After Eome had been built six hundred and six years, that 
was in the same year in which Carthage was destroyed: 
after its fall, Cneus Cornelius and Lucius Lentulus destroyed 
Corinth, the chief city of all the Greeks. In its burning, 
all the statues that were in it, were melted together, of gold, 
of silver, brazen, or of copper, and sunk into pits. Yet to 
this day we call Corinthian vessels all that were made 
thereof ; for they are fairer and dearer than any others. 

In those days there was a shepherd in Spain, who was 
named Yiriathus, and was a great thief, and in -his stealing 
he became a robber, and in his robberies drew to him a large 
force of men, and plundered many towns. After that his 
gang increased so much that he ravaged many lauds, and the 
Bomans were in great dread of him, and sent the consul Ye- 
tilius against him with an army, and he was there put to 
flight, and the greatest part of his people slain. At the 
second time, Caius Plautius the consul proceeded thither, 
and was also put to flight. At the third time, the consul 
Claudius proceeded thither, and thought that he would re- 
pair the Boman disgrace ; but he in that expedition rather 
increased it, and escaped himself with difficulty. After that 
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Imab manna. Romana an m. on amim puba. f aep pa&r Uepiatup ep 
polcep hunb-peopontig opplagen. 3 Romana m. hunb. 3 fa oSjie 
geplymebe pupban ; . On f am pleame peapS an Fepiatup f egen 
f am oopum to lange aeptep-pylgenbe. oft man hip hopp unbep 
him oppceat. fa polban fa oSpe ealle hine senne opplean. oftfte 
gebmban. fa ploh he anep mannep hopp. mib hi]- ppeopbe. f 
him panb f heapob op. pi(5$an psep eallum fam oftpum ppa 
my eel ege ppam him. f hi hine gpetan ne bopptan ; . iEptep 
fam Sppiup Elaubiup pe conpul gepeaht yi% Callie. j fsep 
geplymeb peapft. "j pafte faep ept pypbe gelaebbe pitS hi. "] pige 
hsepbe. 3 heopa opploh vi. M. ;. Da he hampeapb ydty. fa bseb 
he f man bybe bepopan him f one tpiumphan. ac Romane him 
untpeophce hip poppypnbon. 3 hit unbep f labebon. popf on f e 
he sep set f am oopum cyppe pige na&pbe ; . JEptep f am paep 
ppa my eel man-cpealm on Rome, f f s&p nan uten-cumen man 
cuman ne boppte. 3 manige lanb bmnan f a&pe bypig paepon 
butan a&lcum yppepeapbe ; . pi piton f eah f f ilce ypel opep- 
eobe butan geblote. ppa fa manegan a&p bybon f e hi penbon f 
hy mib heopa beopolgylbum geptypeb hsepbon ; • But an tpeon. 
£ip hi fa blotan mihtan. hi polban pecgean f him heopa gobap 
gehulpan ; . Sc hit paep Irobep gipu. f ealle fa lajon f e hit bon 
pceolban. 0$ hit pylp opepeobe ; . iEptep f am Fauiup pe conpul 
pop mib pypbe ongean Fepiatup. 3 geplymeb peapft ; • Se conpul 
gebybe eallum Romanum fa bypmepliceptan b&be. fa he 
appeon op Sciff mm pyx hunb manna to him hip £ef opcena. 3 
fa hi him to coman. het him eallum fa hanba op-aceoppan 1 ;. 
iEptep f am pop Pompeiup pe conpul on Numantmap. Ippania 
f eobe. 3 geplymeb peapft ; . Ymbe peopeptyne geap f sep f e 
Uepiatup pift Romane ongan. he peapft ppam hip agenum man- 
num opplagen. 3 ppa opt ppa hine Romane mib gepeohte ge- 
pohton. he hi pimle geplymbe ; . Daep byban f eah Romane lytle 
tpeopf a. f him fa pa&pan lafte 3 unpypfte f e heopa hlapopb 
beppicon. f eah f e hi him leana to f aepe tibe penban ; . Ic pceal 
eac nybe f apa manegpa gepmna geppigian. f e on f am eapt- 
lanbum gepupban. hip me pceal afpeotan pop Romana gepm- 
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Viriathus, with three hundred men, met with a thousand 
Romans in a wood, where of Viriathus' people seventy were 
slain, and of the Eomans three hundred, and the others were 
put to night. In the flight there was a soldier of Viriathus 
following at too great a distance from the others, until his 
horse was slain under him, when all the others [Eomans] 
would slay or bind him, a single man. Thereupon he slew a 
man's horse with his sword, so that its head flew off, where- 
upon the others were in such great fear of him that they 
durst not encounter him. After that, the consul, Appius 
Claudius, fought against the Grauls, and was put to flight, 
and soon after again led an army against them, and had the 
victory, and slew six thousand of them. When on his return 
home, he begged that the triumph might be brought to meet 
him ; but the Eomans positively refused it, and excused it 
under the [plea] that he previously, on the other occasion, 
had not the victory. After that there was so great a pesti- 
lence at Eome that no stranger durst come thither, and many 
lands within the city were without any inheritor. They 
knew, however, that the same evil would pass away without 
sacrifice, as the many others had done, that they imagined 
they had repressed by their idolatries. Without doubt, if 
they could then have sacrificed, they would have said that 
their gods had helped them. But it was G-od's grace that 
they all lay [sick] who should have done it, until it passed 
over of itself. After that, Fabius, the consul, marched with 
an army against Viriathus, and was put to flight. The con- 
sul did a most disgraceful deed for all the Eomans, when he 
enticed to him from Scythia six hundred men of his associates, 
and when they came to him, commanded the hands of them 
all to be cut off. After that the consul Pompeius proceeded 
against the Numantines, a nation of Spain, and was put to 
flight. About fourteen years from the time when Viriathus 
began to [make war] against the Eomans, he was slain by 
his own men ; and as often as the Eomans had sought him 
with battle, he always put them to flight. There, however, the 
Eomans showed a little regard to faith, and that those were 
hateful to them and unworthy who betrayed their lord, 
although they at that time expected rewards. I shall also 
from necessity pass in silence the many wars which took 
place in the east lands. I shall grow weary of these Eoman 
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num ; . On psepe tibe GOitpibatip. Paptha cynmg. geeobe Babi- 
lomam. j ealle pa lanb pe becpeox pam tpam ean paepon. 
Pmbupe *} Ibappe. pa paepon aep on Romana anpealbe. -3 pit><5an 
he gebpgebbe hip pice eapt 0$ Inbea gemaepo. 3 Demetpiup. 
Xpia cynmg. hme cpipa mib pypbe gepohte ; - JEt oopum cyppe 
he peap$ geplymeb. aec oopum gepan^en ; . pe paep on Romana 
anpealbe. poppon pe hi hme pa&p gepetton;. iEptep fam 
GOancmup pe conpul pop on Numantme. Ippania pole. 3 paep 
paep pmnenbe. 08 he nam ppiS piS f pole, j py<5$an hme apeg 
bepcael ; . Da he ham com. fa hecon hme Romane gebmban. 3 
gebpmgan bepopan Numantia paeptenep geate • . Da na<5ep ne 
hme pa epfc ham laeban ne bopptan. pe hme py bep laebban. ne 
hip pa onpon nolbon. pehme man to bpohte. ac ppifte hpeophce 
ppa gebenb he on anpe ptope bepopan pam geace paep pumenbe. 
0$ he hip lip poplec ; . 

On pam bagum Bputup pe conpul opploh Ippania polcep Lx. 
M. pa paepan Lupitamam on pultume. "3 pafte paep he pop epc 
on Lupitanie. 3 hypa opploh L. M. -3 vi. M. gepeng '. • On fam 
bagum pop Lepibup pe conpul on pa neapan Ippame. 3 geplymeb 
peapft. -3 hip polcep paep opplagen vi. M. 3 pa pe paep apeg coman. 
hi oftplugon mib pam maeptan bipmope ; • ppaeftep Romane 
hie picon aemgum men Co pecganne. hpaefc heopa polcep on 
Ippamam on peapa geapon poppupbe. ponne hi ppam gepaehgum 
tibum gilpaS. ponne paepon pa him pylpum pa ungepaehg- 
epcan \ • 

Dapa Sepuiup Fuluiup -3 Flaccup Qumcup paepon conpulap 1 . 
peapft on Rome an cilb gebopen f haepbe peopep pec. "3 peopep 
hanba. -3 peopep eagan. -3 peopep eapan'.- On pam geape 
apppang up Gcnapyp on 8icihum. "3 mape paep lanbep popbaepnbe 
ponne hit aeppe aep by be ; • 



III. 



.ZEptep pam pe Romana buph gefcimbpeb paep vi. hunb 
pintpum 3 xx. papa GDancmup gebybe pone ypelan ppy$ on 
Numancmm. ppa hit Romane pylp paebon. f unbep heopa 
anpealbe nan bypmoplicpe baeb ne gepupbe. buton on pam 
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wars. At that time, Mithridates, king of the Parthians, 
conquered Babylonia and all the lands that were between the 
two rivers, the Indus and the Hy daspes, which had previously 
been under the Eoman power : and afterwards he extended 
his dominion east as far as the confines of India ; and De- 
metrius, the king of Asia, sought him twice with an army. 
At one time he was put to flight, at the other captured. He 
was under the Eoman power, because they had established 
him there. After that, Mancinus, the consul, proceeded 
against the Numantines, a people of Spain, and was there 
warring until he made peace with that people, and afterwards 
stole himself away. "When he came home, the Bomans 
ordered him to be bound and brought before the gate of the 
fortress of JNumantia. Then, neither those who had led him 
thither durst lead him back, nor would those receive him to 
whom he was brought ; but very cruelly, thus bound, he con- 
tinued in one place, before the gate, until he gave up his 
life. 

In those days, the consul Brutus slew of the Spanish 
nation sixty thousand, who had been aiding the Lusitanians ; 
and immediately after, he again proceeded against the Lusi- 
tanians and slew fifty thousand of them, and captured six 
thousand. In those days, the consul Lepidus proceeded to 
the hither Spain, and was put to flight, and of his army six 
thousand were slain, and those who came away, fled with 
the greatest disgrace. Can the [Romans reproach any man 
for saying how many of their people perished in a few years 
in Spain, when they boast of happy times, while those were 
to themselves the most unhappy ? 

When Servius Eulvius and Quintus Elaccus were consuls, 
a child was born at Eome that had four feet, and four hands, 
and four eyes, and four ears. In that year fire sprang up 
from Etna, in Sicily, and burned more of that land than it 
had ever done before. 



III. 

After Eome had been built six hundred and twenty years, 
when Mancinus made the evil peace in Kumantia, as the 
Bomans themselves said, that, during their dominion, no 
more disgraceful deed had taken place, except at the battle 
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gepeohce sec Eaubenep Fupculup. fa pe'nbon Romane 8cipion 
on Numancie mib pypbe '.- pi pynbon_on fam nopS-pepc enbe 
Ippama. -3 hi hi pylp 3ep_fam mib 1111. M. apepebon peopepcyne 
pmcep pi$ Romana xl. M. -3 opcopc pige hsepbon ; . Da bepaec 
hi Scipio healp geap on heopa psepcene. 3 hi co f on gebpocobe. 
^ him leoppe ysey f hi hi pylpe popnef be. ]>onne hi fa ypmf a 
lencg f popebon ; . Da pe Scipio ongeac f hi ppylcep mobep 
paepan. fa hec he pum hip pole peohcan on f psepcen. f hy mib 
pam f pole uc-aloccoban ; • Da buphpape Co f on pagene 3 Co 
fon bhfte. f hi peohcan mopcan. j gemang fam gepean hi hi 
pylp mib ealaft opepbpenccan. 3 ucypnenbe psepon sec cpam 
geacon ; • On f sepe bypig p3ep sepepc ealo-gepeopc ongunnon. 
popfon fe hi pm naepbon ;. On fam ppicbome peapft Numancia 
buguS gepeallen. 3 pe bsel pe f aep Co lape peapft popbsepnbon 
ealle fa buph. popfon f e hi ne ufton ^ heopa pynb co heopa 
ealban gepCpeonon pengon. 3 sepcep fam hi hi pylpe on fam 
pype popppilbon ; . 

Da pe Scipio hine hampeapb penbe op fam Ian be. fa com 
him Co an ealb man pe psep NumenCipc. fa ppeegn pe Scipio 
time, on hpy hie gelang psepe f Numancie ppa pa$e ahnepco- 
bon. ppa heapbe ppa hi lange psepan. fa psebe he him. f hi 
paepan heapbe fa hpile f e hi heopa anpsebneppe geheolban him 
becpeonan. 3 anpealbnyppe. 3 pona ppa hi him becpeomim unge- 
paebneppe up-ahopon. ppa poppupbon hi ealle ; . Da peapS fam 
Scipion f anbpypbe ppifte anbpypne. 3 eallum Romanum picum. 
pop fam anbpypbe 3 pop fam pop bum hi pupbon ppifte mib 
geegepobe. fa he ham com. popfon fe hi fa haepbon ungepaeb- 
nyppe him becpeomim \ . 

On faepe Cibe Epeaccup paep hacen an f apa conpula. 3 he 
pmnan ongann picS ealle fa oope. 0$ hi hine opplogon. 3 eac on 
faepe Cibe on Sicilium fa feopap punnan pit) fa hlapopbap. "] 
unease opeppunnene pupbon. *j vn. M. opplagen sap man hi 
gebigan mihce. 3 sec faepe anpe bypig GOmCupnan heopa man 
aheng pipce healp hunbpeb ; . 
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of Caudinae Furculae ; tlie Romans sent Scipio against the 
JNTumantines with an army. They are in the north-west end 
of Spain, and had previously defended themselves with four 
thousand [men], for fourteen years, against forty thousand 
[Romans, and oftenest had victory. Scipio then besieged 
them a half year in their fastness, and reduced them to such 
straits, that they preferred devoting themselves, to longer 
enduring those miseries. When Scipio was aware that they 
were of such a mind, he commanded some of his army to 
fight against the fastness, that they thereby might entice the 
people out. The inhabitants [were] much rejoiced and much 
elated at being enabled to fight, and amid their joy over- 
drenched themselves with ale, and ran out at two gates. 
In that city ale-works were first begun, because they had no 
wine. By that device the flower of Numantia fell, and the 
part that was left burned the entire city, because they 
would not allow their enemies to succeed to their ancient 
treasures ; and after that they destroyed themselves in the 
fire. 

When Scipio was returning homeward from that land, 
there came to him an old man, who was a JNumantine. 
Then Scipio asked him, what the cause was that the JNTu- 
mantines had so rapidly become so enervated, so bold as they 
had long been. He thereupon said to him, that they were 
bold as long as they preserved unanimity and simplicity 
among themselves ; but as soon as they raised up discord 
among themselves, they all perished. To Scipio that answer 
appeared of serious import, and to all the Eoman senators ; 
by that answer, and by those words, they were greatly terri- 
fied when he came home ; because they then had discord 
among themselves. 

At that time one of their consuls was named Gracchus, 
and he began to war against all the others, until they slew 
him. And also at that time in Sicily the slaves made war on 
their lords, and were with difficulty overcome, and seven 
thousand slain before they could be reduced. And at the 
single town of Minturnae four hundred and fifty were cru- 
cified. 
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IV. 

iEptep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb paep vi. hunb pmtpum 
3 xxi. Lucmiup Epappup pe conpul. lie paep eac Romana ylbepta 
bipceop. he £epop mib FYP^e °ngean Spiptonicupe fam cy- 
nmcge. pe polbe him geagnian pa laeppan Spam. peh pe hi aep 
Sttahup. hip agen bpoftop. haepbe Romanum to boclanbe 
gepealb;. fcpappupe paepon manige cyningap op manegum 
lanbum to pultume cumen. an 1 paep Nicomebia. tpegen op 
Bithima. 'Spy op Ponto. 1111. op Spmenia. v. op Spgeata. vi. op 
Eappabocia. yn. op Filimme. vm. op Paplagonia. 3 peah-hpaepepe 
pafte pa&p pe hi togaebepe coman. pe conpul peapS aplymeb. 
peah pe he mycelne pultum haepbe \ . Da f Peppena gehypbe. 
pe oftep conpul. he pa hpaebhce pypbe gegabepabe. "j on pone 
cynmcg unpaepne becom. pa hip pypb eall topapen paep. 3 hme 
bebpap into anum paeptene. 3 hme bepaet o<5 hme ealle pa 
buph-leobe ageapan Jam conpule. 3 he hme het pyftSan to 
Rome bpmgan. 3 on capcepne bepcupan. 3 he paep laeg oS he 
• hip lip poplet ; . On paepe tibe Sntiochupe. Sppipia cynmje. 
gepubte f he picegenoh naepbe. 3 pilnobe f he Papthe begeate. 
3 pybep pop mib manegum ftupenbum. 3 hme paep Papthe 
ySelice opeppunnan. 3 pone cynmg opplogon. j him f pice 
geahnebon. poppon Xntioehup ne gymbe hpaet he haepbe manna 
gepimep. 3 ne nam nane pape hpylce hi paepan. poppon heopa 
paep ma popcuSpa ponne aeltaeppa;. On paepe tibe 8cipio. pe 
betpta 3 pe pelepta Romana pitena 3 pegena. maenbe hip 
eappefta to Romana pi turn, paep hi set heopa gemote paepon. 
pop hpy hi hme ppa unpypSne on hip ylbe byban. 3 ahpobe hi. 
pop hpi hi nolbon geSencean ealle fa bpocu 3 pa geppmc pe he 
pop heopa pillan. 3 eac pop neob-peappe. pela pmtpa bpeogenbe 
paep unapimeblice opt proum. 3 hu he hi abybe op pannibalep 
peopbome. } op manigpe otSpe fteobe. *} hu he him to peopbome 
gepylbe ealle Ippame. 3 ealle Spppice. 3 pa on paepe ilcan niht. 
pe he on baeg pap popb pppaec. Romane him getSancebon eallep 
hip geppmcep mib pyppan leane ponne he to him geeapnob 
haepbe. pa hi hme on hip bebbe apmopeban j aftpypemoban. f 
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IV. 

^ After Eome had been built six hundred and twenty-one 
years, the consul, Licinius Crassus, who was also the chief 
priest of the Eomans, proceeded with an army against Aris- 
tonicus, the king, who would appropriate to himself the 
Lesser Asia, although Attalus, his own brother, had pre- 
viously given it to the Eomans by his will. To the aid of 
Crassus there came many kings from many lands : one was 
from Mcomedia, two from Bithynia, three from Pontus, four 
from Armenia, five from Argeata, six from Cappadocia, seven 
trom Pylemene, eight from Paphlagonia ; and yet, soon after 
they came together, the consul was put to flight, although 
he had a great force. When Perperna, the other consul, 
heard that, he hastily gathered an army, and came on the 
king unawares, when his army was all dispersed, and drove 
him into a fortress, and besieged him until all the inhabitants 
delivered him to the consul, and he afterwards ordered him 
to be brought to Eome and cast into prison, and he there 
lay until he gave up his life. At that time it appeared to 
Antiochus, king of Assyria, that he had not realm enough, 
and was desirous of acquiring Parthia, and proceeded thither 
with many thousands, and there the Parthians easily over- 
came him, and slew the king, and appropriated to themselves 
the kingdom ; because Antiochus recked not what number 
of men he had, and took no heed of what sort they were, there 
were therefore more dissolute than decent among them. At 
that time, Scipio, the best and the most excellent of Eoman 
senators and officers, bewailed his hardships to the Eoman 
senators, when they were at their meeting, [demanding] 
why they treated him so unworthily in his age ; and asked 
them, why they would not remember all the miseries and 
the toils that he had undergone for their sake, and also from 
necessity, for many years and at countless times, and how he 
had saved them from Annibal's thraldom, and of many 
another nation ; and how he had reduced to their servitude 
all Spain and all Africa. And then, on that same night, after 
the day on which he had spoken, the Eomans thanked him 
for all his toil with a worse reward than he had earned from 
them, when they smothered and suffocated him in his bed, 
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he hip hp alec ; . 6ala Romane hpa maeg eop nu tpupian. fa 
ge ppylc lean bybon eoppum f am getpypeptan pitan ; . Dapa 
Gmihup a&peptep 1 paep conpul. 6cna pyp apleop up ppa bpab j ppa 
mycel f peapa papa manna mihte beon eapbpa&pte. "Se on Lipape 
pape m pam lglanbe. pe pa&p niht pa&p. pop pa&pe haete. j pop 
pam pcenee ; . Ee ealle pa clipu pe neali paepe pae pa&pon. pop- 
bupnen to ahpan. 3 ealle pa pcipu popmukan. pe peah pam pae 
papenbe paepon;. Ee ealle pa pixap. pe on fam pae paepon. 
acpaelan pop p sepe ha&tan ; . 

Dapa GDapcup Flaccup paep conpul. coman ga&pptapan on 
Spppice. j celc uhfc poppcpupon paep pe on fam lanbe paep 
peaxenbep 3 gpopenbep;. JEptep fam pe hi abpuncene 
pa&pan. hi peapp peo pae up. 3 picSftan msepC eall poppeapS f on 
pam lanbe paep. ge manna, ge nytena. ge pilbeop. pop pam 
ptence [ . 



Y. 

JEyteji pam pe Romana bupuh gefcimbpeb pa&p vi. hunb 
pmtpum 3 xxuii. papa Luciup GOella 3 Qumtup Flammiup 2 
paepon conpulap. pa gepeapft pam pa penatup. ^ man ept pceolbe 
Cimbpian fiapcama;. Re paepe llcan niht pe man on baeg 
haepbe pa bupuh mib pfcacum gemepcob. ppa ppa hi hi pa 
pujicean polban. pa fcugon pulpap pa ptacan up. pa popleton hi 
f peopc poppam. j lang gemot: haepbon. hpaepep hit; tacnobe 
pe pibbe pe unpibbe. 3 hi hy ppa-peah ept gecimbpeban ; . 

On paepe cibe GQetrellup pe conpul pop on Baleapip f lanb. 3 
opeppann pa picmgap pe on f lanb hepgoban. peah pe paepa 
lanbleoba pela poppupbe '. • 



VI. 

./Eptep pam pe Romana buph getimbpeb paep vi. hunb pin- 
tpum j xxvn. Fauiup pe conpul gemette Becuitupan. Irallia 
cynmg. 3 hme mib lytlum pultume opepcom '. • 
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so that lie lost his life. Alas, Romans ! who can now trust 
you, when you so rewarded your most faithful senator ? 
When iEmilius and Orestes were consuls, the fire of Etna 
flowed up so broad and so much, that few of the inhabitants 
of the island of Lipari could remain in their dwellings, who 
were there that night, on account of the heat and of the 
stench. Yea, all the cliffs, that were near the sea, were burnt 
to ashes, and all the ships were consumed, although they 
were sailing on the sea. Tea, all the fishes, that were in the 
sea, perished from the heat. 

When Marcus Maccus was consul, locusts came into 
Africa, and every morning cropped off whatever was waxing 
and growing on the land. After they were drowned, the sea 
cast them up, and afterwards almost everything perished 
that was on the land, both men and cattle, and also the wild 
animals, by reason of the stench. 



Y. 

After the city of Rome had been built six hundred and 
twenty-four years, when Lucius Metellus and Quintus 
Elamininus were consuls, the senate decreed, that Carthage 
should be rebuilt. Eut on the same night of the day on 
which they had marked the city out with stakes, so as they 
wished to construct it, the wolves pulled up the stakes; 
then, because of that, they abandoned the work, and had a 
long consultation, whether it betokened peace or war ; but, 
nevertheless, they rebuilt it. 

At that time, Metellus the consul proceeded to the Balearic 
islands, and overcame the pirates who plundered in those 
islands, although many of the inhabitants perished. 



VI. 

After the city of Rome had been built six hundred and 
twenty-seven years, the consul Fabius met Bituitus, king of 
G-aul, and, with a small force, overcame him. 
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iEpcep pam pe Romana buph getimbpeb paep vi. liunb pin- 
tpum "J xxxv. papa Scipio Napica anb Lucmp Ealpupniup paepan 
conpulap. Romane punnon pi'5 Eeopeopoan. Numeoa cymngl- 
8e ilea fceopeopoa paep GDecippupep maeg. Numepa eynmgep. 3 
he lime on hip geogooe unbeppeng. "j hme peban net. 3 laepan 
mib hip tpam punum. 3 pa pe cynmg gepop. he bebeab hip 
cpam punum f hi paep picep opibban bael I/eopeopoan peal- 
bon;. Sc pifioan pe opibba bael on hip gepealbe paep. he 
beppac begen pa junu. ooepne he opploh. oSepne he abpaepbe. 
3 he piSSan gepohte Romane him to ppioe. -3 hi penbon tal- 
pupnan oone conpul mib him mib pypbe ; . Sc Eeopeoppa ge- 
ceapobe mib hip peo sec fam conpule. f he paep gepmnep lytel 
Suphteah ! • iEptep fam EeopeopSa com to Rome. 3 bigelhce 
geceapobe to Sam penatum. to anum 3 to anum. f hi ealle 
paepon ymbe hme tpypypbige \ . Da he hme hampeapb op 
paepe bypig penbe. pa taelbe he Romane. 3 hi xyifte bipmopobe 
mib hip popbum. 3 paebe ^ man nane buph ne mihte y$ mib 
peo geceapian. py hype aenig man ceapobe ; . Daep on fam 
septepan geape Romane penbon Sniliup Popcumiup pone con- 
pul. mib Lx. M. onjean teopeoSan ; . peopa gemiccmcg paep 
sec Ealama paepe bypig. 3 paep paepan Romane opeppunnen. 3 
piSSan lycle hpile hi genamon jzjiitS him betpeonum. 3 pifctSan 
maepc ealle Spppice jecypbon to Eeopeopoan ; . JEptep pam 
Romane penbon ept GOetellup mib pypbe ongean Eeopeopgan. 
3 he pige haepbe aet tpam cyppum. 3 set opibban cyppe he 
bebpap Eeopeopo'an on Nume'Sian. hip a^en lanb. 3 hme 
genybbe f be pealbe Romanum opeo hunb gipla. 3 he peah 
piS<5an na pe laep ne hepgobe on Romane;. Da penbon hi 
ept GOapiup pone conpul ongean EeopeopSan. a ppa lytigne. 3 a 
ppa bpebenbne ppa he paep. 3 pop to anpe bypig gehcopt pam pe 
he hi abpecan pohte ; • Kc pona ppa EeopeopSa haepbe hip 
pultum to paepe bypig gelaeb ongean GOapiup. pa poplet he 
GOapiup f paepten. -j pop to oopum paep he geahpobe f Eeo- 
peopSan golb-hopb paep. 3 genybbe pa buph-leobe f hi him 
eoban on hanb. 3 him ajeapon eall f hegenbe peoh. f paep 
bmnan paep ; . Da ne getpypobe Eeopeopoa hip ajenum polce 
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VIL 



After the city of Eome had been built six hundred and 
thirty-five years, when Scipio Nasica and Lucius Calpurnius 
were consuls, the Romans warred against Jugurtha, king of 
Numidia. The same Jugurtha was the son of Micipsa, king of 
Numidia, and he adopted him in his youth, and ordered him 
to be fed and taught with his two sons : and. when the king 
died, he commanded his two sons to give a third part of his 
realm to Jugurtha. But when the third part was in his 
power, he deceived both the sons, one he slew, the other he 
drove away, and he afterwards applied to the Eomans for 
protection ; and they sent the consul Calpurnius with him 
with an army. But Jugurtha with his money bribed the 
consul, so that he performed but little of warfare. After 
that, Jugurtha came to Eome, and secretly bribed the 
senators, one by one, so that they were all vacillating about 
him. When he returned homewards from the city, he re- 
proached the Eomans, and insulted them with his words, and 
said, that no city could be bought more easily with money, if 
any one were inclined to buy it. In the following year, the 
Eomans sent Aulus Postumius, the consul, with sixty thousand 
[men] against Jugurtha. Their meeting was at the city of 
Calama, and there the Eomans were overcome, and a little 
while after, they made peace between them ; and afterwards, 
almost all Africa turned to Jugurtha. After that, the Eo- 
mans again sent Metellus with an army against Jugurtha, 
and he had victory on two occasions, and, on the third occa- 
sion, he drove Jugurtha into JNumidia, his own land, and 
compelled him to give the Eomans three hundred hostages ; 
and he yet afterwards made depredations on the Eomans. 
They then after that sent the consul Marius against Ju- 
gurtha, [one] ever as crafty and cunning as he was ; and 
[he] proceeded to a city exactly as if he intended to besiege 
it. But as soon as Jugurtha had led his force to that city 
against Marius, he, Marius, then abandoned that fortress, 
and marched to another, where he had learned that Jugurtha' s 
treasure was, and compelled the inhabitants to surrender to 
him; and they gave up to him all the treasure that was 
therein. Jugurtha then did not trust his own people after 

2a 
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opep fast, ac gef optube him pio" Bohan. GQaupitania cynmcge. 
3 lie him com zo mib miclum man-pultume. -j optpa&bhce on 
Romane ptalobe. 0$ hi gecpseban polc-gepeoht him betpeo- 
num ; . To fam gepeohte haepbe Boho Deopeopoan gebpoht 
to pultume Lx. M. gehoppebpa buton peoan ;. OQib Romanum 
naep sep ne piSSan ppa heapb gepeoht ppa f aep paep. popf on f e 
hi pupbon on aelce healpe utan bepangen. 3 heopa eac ma&pt 
popf on poppeapo. fe heopa mitmc paap on panbihtpe bune. f 
hi pop bupte ne mihtan gepeon hu hi hi behealban pceolban. 
co-eacon fam hi bepobe aegoep ge 8uppt ge ha&te. 3 ealne 
f one ba&g paepon f f apienbe oS niht ; . Da on mepgen hi 
paepon f lice bonbe. 3 ept paepon on selce healpe utan bepang- 
en. ppa hi aap paepon. 3 fa hi ppiSopt tpeobe hpaeoep hi apeg 
eoman. fa gecpaeban hi f hi pume hi beaeptan paepebon. 3 
fume oupuh ealle fa tpuman utan apuhtan. gip hi mihton ; • 
Da hi ppa gebon haspbon. fa com an pen 3 ppioe. f GQaupitame 
paepon mib fam gepepgobe. popf on f e heopa pcylbap paepon 
becogene mib ylpenban hybum. f hi heopa peapa pop fam 
paetan ahebban mihte. 3 pop fam geplymebe pupbon. popf on 
f e elpenbep hyb pyle bjimcan paetan gehce an ppmge be8 ; . 
Daep peapS GQaupitania opplagen xl. M. 3 1. hunb manna ; • 
iEpcep fam Boho genam ppio pi5 Romanum. 3 him Eeo- 
peopoan gebunbenne ageap. 3 hme man bybe piSftan on capcepn. 
3 hip tpegen puna. 00 hi f aep ealle acpaelon ; . 



VIII. 

iEptep fam f e Romane buph getimbpeb paep vi. hunb pm- 
rpum 3 xlu. f afa GOalliup 3 Qumtmup 1 paepon conpulap. Ro- 
mane gepuhton pitS Eimbpop. 3 pio Teutonap. 3 pio Smbponop. 
fap feoba pa&pon on Ealhum. 3 faep ealle opplagene pupbon. 
bucon x. mannum. f paep xl. M. 3 faep paep Romana opplagen 
hunb-eahtatig M. 3 heopa conpul 3 hip tpegen puna ; - iEptep 
fam fa ylcan f eoba bepaetan OQapiup <5one conpul on anum 
paeptene. 3 hit lang pippt paep a&p he ut papan polbe to gepeohte. 
aep him man paebe. f hi polban papan on Italiam. Romana 
lanb I- Sc pi^^on he him pop to ut op fam pa&ptene. fa hi hi 
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that, but associated himself with Bocchus, king of Mauri- 
tania, and he came to him with a large aid of men, and fre- 
quently stole on the Romans, until a general battle was re- 
solved on between them. For that battle Bocchus had 
brought to the aid of Jugurtha sixty thousand horse besides 
foot. "With the Romans there was not, neither before nor 
since, so hard a fight as there was, because they were sur- 
rounded on every side, and also the most of them perished, 
because their meeting was on a sandy down, so that for dust 
they could not see how they should defend themselves ; be- 
sides which they were annoyed both by thirst and beat, and 
all that day they were enduring that until night. In the 
morning they were doing the same, and were again sur- 
rounded on every side, as they had been before : and when 
they were most doubting whether they could escape, they 
resolved that some should protect their rear, and some, if 
they might, fight [their way] out through all the cohorts. 
When they had so done, there came a rain, and so violently, 
that the Mauritanians were wearied by it, because their 
shields were covered with the hides of elephants, so that few 
of them could raise them, in consequence of the wet, and 
were, therefore, put to flight ; because an elephant's hide 
will drink water as a sponge does. Of the Mauritanians 
there were slain forty thousand one hundred men. After 
that, Bocchus made peace with the Romans, and delivered 
Jugurtha to them bound, and he was afterwards cast into 
prison and his two sons, until they there all perished. 



VIII. 

After Eome had been built six hundred and forty-two 
years, when Manlius and Quintus were consuls, the Romans 
fought against the Cimbri, and against the Teutones, and 
against the Ambrones (these nations were in Graul), and 
all were there slain, except ten men, that was forty thousand 1 ; 
and of the Romans were there slain eighty thousand, and 
their consul and his two sons. After that, these same nations 
besieged the consul Marius in a fortress, and it was a long 
time before he would go out to battle, until it was told him 
that they would go into Italy, the land of the Romans. But 

2 g2 
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on anpe bune gemetcon. pa msenbe paep conpulep pic to him 
heopa puppt pe him gecenge paep. pa anbpypbe he him. "J cpaeft. 
(Bane pe magon gepeon. on oftpe healpe uppa peonba. hpaep pe 
bpmca hip gelang. pe up nyhpt ip. ac poppam pe hi up neap 
pynb. pe hi ne magon buton gepeohte to-cuman 1 ; . Daep 
hsepbon Romana pige. 3 paep paep Iralha opplagen tpa hunb 
pupenba 3 heojia labteop. 3 hunb-eahtatig M. gepangen • . 



IX. 

iEptep pam pe Romana buph getimbpeb paep vi. hunb pm- 
tpum ~] xlv. on pam piptan geape pe GQapiup paep conpul. 3 eac 
pa mib Romana paep pib op oopum polcum. fa ongunnon Ro- 
mane pa maeptan pace him betpeonum up-apaepan. peah ic hit 
nu pceopthce pecgan pcyle. cpaeS Opopiup. hpa paep opbppuman 
paepon. f paep aepept GQapiup pe conpul. 3 Luciup. 3 Spuleiup. 3 
Sacupnmup. ^ hi abpaepbon GOecellup 8one conpul on elpeobe. 
pe paep conpul aep GQapiup ; • pit paep pa ppy$e opomcenbe pam 
o<5pum conpulum. Pompeiupe 3 Eaton. peah pe hi mib paepe 
ppace pam abpaepbon on nanum ptaele beon ne mihtan. hi peah 
puphtugon ty hi opplogon Luciup 3 Satupmnup. 3 ept paepan 
bibbenbe f GQetellup to Rome mopte. ac him pa-gyt GQapiup ~] 
Fupiup poppypnban. y him pa piftoan pe peonbpcipe paep be- 
tpeonum pexanbe. peah pe hit hi openhce cyftan ne bopptan. 
pop paep a penatum ege ; • 



X. 

^Eptep pam pe Romana buph getimbpeb paep vi. hunb pin- 
tpum 3 Lxi. on pam vi. geape pe Iuliup pe Eapepe paep conpul. 
3 Luciup GQaptiup. peapS opep ealle Italia ungepephc unpib. 3 
openhce cuft betuh Iuhupe "j Pompeiupe. peah hi hit aep ppipe 
him betpeonum bypnbon ; • 'Knb eac on "5am. geape gepupbon 
manige punbop on manegum lanbum .' • Sn psep f man gepeah 
ppylce an pypen hjuncg nopSan cumen. mib mycclum yye^e '. • 
Ooep peapS on Tapentam paepe bypig. set anpe peopme. ponne 
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after he went towards them out of the fortress, he met them 
on a down, when the consul's men complained to him of their 
thirst, which was oppressive to them; whereupon he an- 
swered them and said : " We can easily see, on the other 
side of our enemies, where the drink is to be had that is 
nearest to us ; but because they are nearer to us, we cannot 
come to it without fighting." The Eomans there had victory, 
and of the G-auls there were slain two hundred thousand and 
their leader, and eighty thousand taken. 

IX. 

Afber the city of Rome had been built six hundred and 
forty-five years, in the fifth year that Marius was consul, and 
also when there was peace with the [Romans from other 
nations, then the Eomans began to raise the greatest strife 
among themselves ; though I shall [but] shortly now say, 
says Orosius, who its authors were. That was, in the first 
place, the consul Marius, and Lucius, and Apuleius, and 
Saturninus, because these drove the consul Metellus into 
exile, who was consul before Marius. The other consuls 
then, Pompey and Cato taking this extremely ill, although 
they could stand the exile, with regard to his banishment, in 
no stead, nevertheless, succeeded in slaying Lucius and Satur- 
ninus, and afterward requested that Metellus might [return] 
to Eome ; but Marius and Furius still forbade it ; and the 
enmity between them was afterwards increased; although 
they durst not openly manifest it for fear of the senate. 



^ After the city of Eome had been built six hundred and 
sixty-one years, in the sixth year that Julius Ca&sar was 
consul, and Lucius Marfcius, there was over all Italy unna- 
tural and open hostility between Julius and Pompey; al- 
though they had previously completely concealed it between 
themselves. And also in that year many wonders happened 
in many lands. One was, that people saw as if a fiery ring 
came from the north, with a great sound. The second was 
in the city of Aretium, at a feast, when the loaves were 
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man fa hlapap ppat to ficgenne. fonne apn faep blob ut'« 
Dset opibbe pa&f ^ hit hagolabe ba&^ep 3 nihtep opep ealle Ro- 
mane. 3 on Somnia fam lanbe peo eopSe toba&ppt. 3 f anon up 
pa&p bypnenbe pyp piS f a&p heoponep. 3 man gepeah ppylce hit 
pa&pe an gylben hpmcg on heoponum bjiabbpe f onne punne. 3 
paep ppam fam heopone bpabienbe nioep o<5 fa eopcSan. 3 paep 
ept papenbe pitS f a&p heoponep *. • On f aepe tibe Picenbe 'f pole. 
•3 Ueptme. 3 OOappi. 3 Peli^ni. 3 OQappucmi. 3 Somnite. 3 
Lucani. hi ealle gepeapfl him betpeonum. f hi polban Romanura 
geppican. 3 opplogon Lamp 8epiuihup. Itomana ealbopman. pe 
paep mib aepenbum to him apenbeb [ • On fam bagum apebban 
fa nytena 3 fa hunbap f e paepan on Sommtum ; • iEptep 
fam gepeahte Pompeiup pe conpul piS fa pole. 3 geplymeb peapf . 
3 "Iuliup pe capepe gepeaht pi8 OQappe f am polce. "j geplymeb 
peapS. 3 pa6e faap Iuliup gepeaht pi<5 8ommtum 3 yi% Lucanum. 
-\ hi geplymbe]- iEptep fam hme man het Eapepe;- Da 
baeb he f man f one tpmmphan him ongean bpohte. fa penbe 
him man ane blace hacelan ongean him. on bypmop pop tpi- 
umphan. 3 ept hi him penbon ane tunecan. fa fe hi to- 
geheton. f he eallep buton apmge to Rome ne com [ • -^Eptep 
fam 8illa pe conpul. Pompempep gepepa. gepeaht piS Gpepnium 
fam polce. 3 hi geplymbe ; • iEptep fam gepeaht Pompeiup 
pi$ Picentep fam polce. 3 hi geplymbe .* • Da bpohtan Romana 
f one tpiumphan ongean Pompeiup mib micelpe pypopulnyppe. 
pop fam lytlan pige f e he fa haepbe. 3 nolbon Iuliupe nanne 
peopopcipe bon. f eah he mapan baebe gebon haepbe. buton ane 
tunican. 3 heopa gepmn mib fam ppioe gepettan ; • iEptep 
fam Iuliup 3 Pompeiup abpaecon Spculum fa buph on GOaeppum. 
3 f aep opplogon ehtatyne M. ; • iEptep fam gepeaht 8illa pe con- 
pul yi& 8omnitum. 3 heopa opploh xvm. M. \ • 



XI. 

iEptep fam f e Romana buph getimbpeb paep vi . hunb pm- 
tpum 3 Lxn. Romane penbon Sillan f one conpul ongean GDe- 
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scored for eating, there ran blood out. The third was, that 
it hailed day and night over all the Roman [territory], and 
in the Samnites , land the earth burst asunder, and thence 
fire burnt up to the heavens, and there was seen as it were a 
golden ring in the heavens, broader than the sun, and ex- 
tending itself from the heavens down to the earth, and after- 
wards returned towards the heavens. At that time, the 
nation of the Pieentes, and the Vestini, and the Marsi, and 
the Peligni, and the Marrucini, and the Samnites, and the 
Lucani, all agreed together that they would revolt from the 
Romans, and slew Caius Servilius, the Roman prastor, who 
had been sent to them with messages. In those days, the 
cattle became mad, and the dogs that were with the Sam- 
nites. After that, the consul Pompey fought against those 
nations and was put to flight ; and Julius Caesar fought 
against the nation of the Marsi, and was put to flight ; and 
shortly after Julius fought against the Samnites and against 
the Lucani and put them to flight. After that they named 
him C&sar. He then demanded that the triumph should 
be brought to meet him, when they sent him a black 
mantle, as an insult, instead of a triumph ; and afterwards 
they sent him a toga, which they had promised, so that he 
did not come to Borne altogether without honour. After 
that, Sylla, the consul, the companion of Pompey, fought 
against the people of iEsernia, and put them to flight. After 
that, Pompey fought against the nation of the Pieentes, and 
put them to flight. The Romans then brought the triumph to 
meet Pompey, with great honour, for that little victory that 
he had had, and would not do any honour to Julius, although 
he had done a greater deed, except a toga, and therewith 
greatly confirmed their [mutual] hostility. After that, 
Julius and Pompey took the town of Asculum from the 
Marsi, and there slew eighteen thousand. After that, the 
consul Sylla fought against the Samnites, and slew eighteen 
thousand of them. 



XI. 

After the city of Rome had been built six hundred and 
sixty-two years, the Romans sent the consul Sylla against 
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tpibatip Paptha cynmcge ! •" Da oppuhte f COapmpe pam con- 
pile. Iuhupep eame. •}? man f gepmn him betaecean nolbe. *-j 
baeb ^ man him pealbe pone peopooan conpulatum. *] eac f 
gepmn. poppon hit paep peap mib beom ^ man ymbe xn. monaft 
bybe alcep conpulep peel anum pyle hyppe ponne hit aep paep * • 
Da 8illa geahpobe on hpyle gepab GOapiup com to Rome, he pa. 
hpaebhee mib eallpe hip pypbe piS Romepeapb papenbe paep. 3 
GOapiup bebpap into Romebypig mib eallum hip polce. 3 nine 
piSSon pa buph-leobe gepengon 3 gebunbon. 3 hme piSSon pohton 
Sillan agipan .* • Sc he pleah paepe ilcan nihte op pam benbum 
pe hme man on baeg gebenbe. 3 piSfton pleah puS opep pae on 
Spppicam. peep hip pultum maept paep. 3 paoe ept pa&p cyppenbe 
pit5 Romepeapb ; • pirn paepon tpegen conpulap on pultume. 
Emna 3 Septopmp. pa paepon pimble aelcep ypelep opbppuman ; • 
3 paSe paep pe pa penatup gehypbon. f ODapmp to Rome 
nealaehte. hi ealle utplugon on Iipeaca lanb aeptep Sillan 3 
aeptep Pompempe. pybep hi pa mib pypbe gepapene paepon;- 
Da paep 8illa mib mycelpe geopnpulneppe papenbe op Hpecum 
pit$ Romepeapb. 3 piS GOapiup heapbhee gepeoht oupuhteah. j 
hme geplymbe. 3 ealle opploh bmnon Romebypig pe GOapiupe 
on pultume paepon ; • RaSe paep ealle pa conpulap paepon beabe 
buton tpam. GOapiup *] 8illa gepopan him pylp. 3 Emna paej 
opplagen on Smypna. Spia bypig. 3 Septopmp paep opplagen on 
Ippama ; • 

Da unbeppeng Pompeiup Paptha gepmn. poppon GOetpibatej 
heopa cymng teah him to pa laeppan Spiam j eall Epeaca lanb. 
ac hme Pompeiup op eallum pam lanbe aplymbe. 3 hme bebpa} 
on Kpmeme. 3 him aeptep pyhgenbe paep oo" hme oope men 
opplogon. 3 genybbe Spchelaup pone labteop. f he paep hip un- 
beppeop .* • pit lp nu ungelypebhc to pecgenne. cpaeS Opopiup. 
hpaet on pam gepmne poppeapft. f hi paepon bpeogenbe xl. pin- 
tpa aep hit geenbob beon mihte. aegoep ge on peobe pophep- 
gunge, ge on cynmga phhtum. ge on hungpe *. • 

Da Pompeiup hampeapb paep. pa nolban pa lanb f paepter 
alypan aet piepupalem. him paepon on pultume xxn. cynmga;. 
Da het Pompeiup ty man ^ paepten bpaece. 3 onpuhte baegep. ~ 
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Mithridates, king of the Parthians. Then Marius the 
consul, the uncle of Julius, took it ill that they would not 
commit that war to him, and demanded that a seventh con- 
sulate should be given to him, and also that war ; because it 
was a custom with them, that after a twelvemonth they 
raised the seat of every consul higher by a cushion than <it 
was before. When Sylla was informed with what design 
Marius had come to Eome, he instantly marched towards 
Eome with all his army, and drove Marius into the city of 
Eome with all his people ; and the citizens afterwards seized 
and bound him, and afterwards resolved on delivering him to 
Sylla. But he fled in that same night from the bonds with 
which they had bound him in the day ; and afterwards fled 
south over the sea to Africa, where his greatest support was ; 
and quickly again turned towards Rome. Two of the consuls 
were his supporters, Cinna and Sertorius, who were ever 
authors of every evil. And immediately after the senate 
heard that Marius was approaching Eome, they all fled out 
to the land of Greece, after Sylla and after Pompey, whither 
they had then proceeded with an army. Thereupon Sylla 
with great diligence proceeded from Greece towards Eome, 
and fought obstinate battles against Marius, and put him 
to flight, and slew within the city of Eome all who had been 
in aid of Marius. Immediately after, all the consuls died 
save two. Marius and Sylla died voluntarily, and Cinna was 
slain at Smyrna, a city of Asia ; and Sertorius was slain in 
Spain. 

Pompey then undertook the Parthian war, because Mithri- 
dates, their king, had taken to himself the Lesser Asia, and 
all the land of the Greeks ; but Pompey made him flee from 
all that land, and drove him into Armenia, and pursued him, 
until other men slew him ; and he compelled Archelaus, the 
general, to be his underling. It is now incredible to say, 
says Orosius, how many perished in that war, which they 
endured for forty years, before it could be ended, as well 
through the devastation of nations, the slaughters of kings, 
and hunger. 

When Pompey was [on his way] homewards, those nations 
would not deliver up the fortress at Jerusalem. They were 
supported by twenty-two kings. Then Pompey commanded 
the fortress to be taken, and fought against it by day, and 
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nihtep pimble onlseg septep oftpe unpepige. 3 ^ pole mib fam 
aopytan. ^ hi him on hanb eoban ymbe $py monSap psep V e ni 
man sep began;- Dsep psep Iubea opplagen xm. M. 3 man 
topeapp pone peall nySep oS pone gpunb. 3 man lsebbe Kpipto- 
bulup co Rome gebunbenne. pe psep segSep ge heopa cynmg ge 
heopa bipceop > 



XII. 

Mpceji pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb psep vi. hunb pmtpum 
■j Lxvn. Romane gepealbon Eaiupe Iuhup peopon legion to pon f 
he pceolbe pip pmtep pmnan on trallie ; • 

^Eptep pam pe he hi opeppunnen hsepbe. he pop on Bpyt- 
tonie f lglanb. 3 pi$ pa Bpyttap gepeahc. 3 geplymeb peapS on 
pam lanbe pe man hsst Eentlanb ;• RaSe psep he gepeaht pi$ 
pa Bpyttap ept on Eentlanbe. 3 hi pupbon aplymebe. peopa 
<5pibbe gepeoht psep neah psepe ea pe man hset Temepe. neah 
Jam popba pe man hset p'ehngapopb ; • JEptep pam gepeohte 
him eobe on hanb pe cynmg 3 pa buphpape. pe psepon on Eypn- 
ceaptpe. 3 piftSon ealle pe on pam lglanbe psepon ; • 

JEpcep pam Iuhup pop to Rome. -j bseb f him man bpohte 
pone tpiumphan ongean. pa bebnbon hi him. f he come mib 
peapum mannura to Rome. "J ealne hip pultum beseptan him 
lece ; . Kc pa he hampeapb pop. him coman ongean pa (5py 
ealbopmenn pe him on pultume psepon. 3 him paebon f hi pop 
hip ftmgum abpsepbe psepon. 3 eac f ealle pa legian. pe psepon 
on Romane anpealbe. psepon Pompeiupe on pultume gepealb. f 
he pe paepthepe gepmn mihte habban piS hme ;. Da penbe epc 
Iuhup to hip agenum polce. 3 pepenbe msenbe pa unape pe man 
him buton gepyphton by be. 3 ppiSopt papa manna pe pop hip 
ftmgum poppupbon. j he him appeon to pippan pa peopon lepan 
pe psepon on Sulmone pam lanbe ; . 

Da Pompemp 3 Eato 3 ealle pa penatup f gehypbon. 
pa popan hi on Irpeacap. 3 micelne pultum gegabepoban 
on Thpaci ftsepe bune;. Da pop Iuhup to Rome, j 
tobpsec heopa mabm-hup. 3 eall gebselbe f psepmne psep ; . 
Dset ip unalypeblic to pecganne. cpsetS Opopiup. hpset psep 
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by * night, one after another, unwearied pressed it, and 
thereby so harassed the people, that they surrendered to 
him three months after they had first invested it. There 
were thirteen thousand Jews slain, and the walls were cast 
down to the ground ; and Aristobulus was led bound to Borne, 
who was both their king and their priest. 



XII. 

After Eome had been built six hundred and sixty-seven 
years, the Romans gave Caius Julius seven legions, that he 
might war five years in Graul. 

After he had overcome them, he proceeded to the island of 
Britain, and fought against the Britons, and was put to flight 
in the land that is called Kentland. Soon after, he again 
fought against the Britons in Kentland, and they were put 
to flight. Their third battle was near the river that is called 
Thames, near the ford that is called "Wallingford. After that 
battle, the king surrendered to him, and the inhabitants that 
were in " Cyrnceaster," and afterwards all who were in the 
island. 

After that, Julius went to Eome, and demanded the triumph 
to be brought to meet him ; whereupon they commanded 
him that he should come to Eome with few men, and leave 
the whole of his force behind him. But as he was proceeding 
homewards, there came to meet him the three senators who 
were his supporters, and said to him, that they, on his ac- 
count, had been driven away ; and also, that all the legions, 
that were in the power of the Eomans, had been given to aid 
Pompey, that he might have the securer contest with him. 
Julius thereupon returned to his own army, and, weeping, 
complained of the dishonour that had been so undeservedly 
done him, and chiefly [on account] of those men who had 
perished for his sake : and he afterwards enticed to him the 
seven legions that were in the land of Sulmo. 

"When Pompey, and Cato, and all the senators heard that* 
they went to the Greeks, and gathered a large force in the 
mountain of Thrace. Then Julius marched to Eome, and 
broke open their treasury, and divided all that was therein. 
It is incredible to say, says Orosius, how much there was of 
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eallep pa&f •. JEptep J?am he pop to GOappiham f lanb. 3 
faep lee opeo legian beseptan him. Co Son f hi f pole 
to him genybbon. 3 he pylp mib pain o<5pum baele pop on 
Ippanie. }>aep Pompempep legian paepon mib hip opim latteopum. 
3 he hi ealle to him genybbe;. iEptep )>am he pop on 
Epeacalanb. paep hip Pompeiup on anpe bune onbab mib xxx. 
cynmgan. buton hip agenum pultume;. Da pop Pompemp 
paep GOapcellup paep. Iuhupep labteop. 3 hme opploh mib eallum 
hip polce ; . iEpcep pam Iulmp bepaet Topquatup. Pompeiupep 
latceop. on anum paeptene. 3 him Pompeiup aeptep pop. paep 
peapft Iulmp geplymeb. *] hip polcep pela popplagen. poppam pe 
him man peaht on tpa healpa. on oope healpe Pompeiup. on 
oope healpe pe labteop;. Slogan pop Iulmp on Theppaham. 3 
paep hip pultum gegabepabe ; . Da Pompeiup f gehypbe. pa 
pop he him aeptep mib ungemethcum pultume. he haepbe 
hunb-eahtatig cooptana. f pe nu tpuman hatao 1 . f paep on 
pam bagum pip hunb manna. ]anM. pip eall he haepbe buton 
hip agenum pultume. 3 butan Eatone hip gepepan. 3 buton 
papa penatupep ; . Snb Iuliup haepbe hunb-eahtatig cooptana ; . 
peopa aegftep hsepbe hip pole on opim heapum. 3 hi pylpe 
paepon on pam mibmeptan. *j pa oope on tpam healpa heopa;. 
Da Iulmp hsepbe aenne paepa baela geplymeb. fa clypobe 
Pompeiup him to ymbe Romane ealbe gecpybpaebene. peah pe 
hi pylp gelaeptan ne pohte. Hepepa. gepepa. gemyne f Su upe 
gepeppaebenne 3 cpybpaebenne to lange ne opepbpaec ; . Da 
anbpeapbe he him. 3 cpaeS. On pumepe tibe ftu paepe mm ge- 
pepa. j poppam pe Su nu ne eapt. me lp eall leopopt f Se lp 
laoopt ; • Daet paep peo gecpybpaeben pe Romane gepet haepbon. 
f heopa nan ooepne on ftone anbphtan ne ploge. paep paep hi 
hi aet gepeohtum gemetton ; . ^Eptep pam popbum Pompeiup 
peapS geplymeb mib eallum hip polce. 3 he pylp piftoan oopleah 
on Spiam mib hip pipe. 3 mib hip beapnum. 3 pyfrbon he pop on 
Ggyptum. 3 hip pultumep baeb set Phtolomeupe pam cynmge. 
3 paoe paep pe he to him com. he him het f heapub op- 
aceoppan. 3 hit pycSoon het Iuliupe onpenbon. j hip hpmg mib ; . 
Sc fa man hit to him bpohte. he paep maenenbe pa baebe mib 
miclum pope, poppon he paep ealpa manna milbheoptapt on 
fam bagum ; . JEptep pam Phtolomeup gelaebbe yyjibe pio" 
Iuliupe. -j eall hip pole peapS geplymeb. 3 he pylp gepangen. 3 
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it all. After that lie proceeded to tlie land of Marseilles, 
and there left three legions behind him, that he might reduce 
that people to subjection, and he himself, with the other 
part, proceeded to Spain, where Pompey's legions were with 
his three generals, and he subjected them all to him. After 
that he proceeded to Greece, where Pompey awaited him on 
a mountain, with thirty kings besides his own force. Pompey 
then marched to where Marcellus, Julius' general, was, and 
slew liim with all his army. After that, Julius besieged 
Torquatus, Pompey' s general, in a fortress, and Pompey pro- 
ceeded after him : there was Julius put to night, and many 
of his people slain, because they fought on both sides of him, 
on one side Pompey, on the other the general. Julius then 
marched into Thessaly, and there gathered his force. "When 
Pompey heard that, he marched after him with an immense 
force : he had eighty cohorts, which we now call trumcrn, 
which in those days were of a thousand five hundred men : 
all this he had besides his own force, and besides [that of] 
Cato, his associate, and besides that of the senate. And 
Julius had eighty cohorts. Each of them had his force in 
three bodies, and they themselves were in the middlemost, 
and the others on the two sides of them. When Julius had 
put one of the bodies to flight, Pompey called to him about 
the old Eoman compact, although he himself did not think 
of observing it : " Comrade, comrade, remember that thou do 
not too long infringe our old fellowship and covenant." 
Thereupon he answered him, and said : "At one time thou 
wast my comrade, and because thou art not [so] now, that is 
most desirable to me that is most hateful to thee." This 
was the compact that the Romans had established, that none 
of them should strike another in the face, wherever they met 
in battles. After those words, Pompey was put to flight 
with all his army ; and he himself afterwards fled into Asia 
with his wife and his children, and afterwards he went to 
Egypt, and asked aid of Ptolemy the king. And soon after 
he came to him, he commanded his head to be cut off, and 
afterwards sent to Julius, and his ring with it. But when it 
was brought to him, he bewailed the deed with much weep- 
ing ; because he was of all men the most compassionate in 
those days. After that, Ptolemy led an army against Julius, 
and all his people were put to flight, and he himself cap- 
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ealle pa men Iuhup het opplean. pe aet pgepe lape psepan f man 
Pompeiup opploh. 3 he ppa-peah ept poplet Phtolomeup to 
hij- pice ; . JEptep pam Iuhup gepeaht pit) Phtolomeup ppipa. 
3 aet aelcon cyppe pije heepbe ; . 

JEpcep pam gepeohte ealle €jypti pupbon Iuliupe unbep- 
peopap. j he him pyftoon hpeapp to Rome. 3 ept pette penatup. 
3 hme pylpne man gepette f he pgep hyppe ponne conpul. f 
hi hetan tictatop ; . iEptep fam he pop on Spppice aeptep 
Eacone pam conpule ; . Da he f geahpobe. pa la&pbe he hip 
punu f he him ongean pope. 3 hme him to ppioe gepohte. 
poppon. cpeeS he. pe ic pat. ^ nan ppa 50b man ne leopaS ppa 
he lp on pippon hpe. peah pe he me py pe la<5opta. 3 pop]? on 
ic ne maeg pmban sec me pylpum. f ic hme eeppe %eyeo ;. 

^Ej-tep pam popbe he eobe to paepe bupge peallum. 3 pleah 
ut opep. f he eall tobaeppt;. Sc pa Iulmp to paepe byjiig 
com. he him paep ppioe maenenbe f he to him cuco ne com. 3 
■}? he ppylcon beafte ppealt ; . iEptep pam Iuhup gepeaht pr8 
Pompeiupep genepon. 3 piS manige hip magap. 3 he hi ealle 
opploh. 3 piSSon to Rome pop. 3 paep paep ppa anbpypne. f him 
man bybe peopep pifton pone tpiumphan pa he ham com;. 
SiSSon he pop on Ippame. 3 gepeaht pift Pompeiupep tpam 
punum. 3 paep paep hip pole ppa ppifte popplagen. f he pume 
hpile penbe f man hme gepon pceolbe. 3 he pop Saepe 
onbpaebmje paep pe ppiSop on f pepob ppang. poppon pe 
him paep leoppe f hme man opploge. ponne hme man ge- 
bunbe ; . 

iEptep pam he com to Rome, j ealle pa gepetnyppa pe paep 
to pepange paepon 3 to heapbe. he hi ealle gebybe leohtpan 3 
hftpan. hit pa" eallum pam penatum opftmcenbum. 3 pam con- 
pulum. f he heopa ealban gepetnyppa tobpecan polbe. ahleopon 
pa ealle. "j hme mib heopa met-peaxum oppticebon on heopa 
gemot-epne ; . Dapa punba paep xxvn. ; . 



XIII. 

./Eptep pam pe Romana buph getimbpeb psep vn. hunb 
pmepum 3 Lx. peng Occavianup to Romana anpealbe. heopa 
unoancep. aeptep Iuhupep ple^e hip maegep. poppon pe hme 
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hired ; and Julius commanded all the men to be slain who 
were of the counsel for slaying Pompey ; and he, neverthe- 
less, dismissed Ptolemy again to his kingdom. After that 
Julius fought thrice against Ptolemy, and at every time had 
victory. 

After that war, all the Egyptians were subdued by Julius ; 
and he afterwards returned to Rome, and re-established the 
senate, and appointed himself to be higher than consul, what 
they called a dictator. After that he proceeded to Africa 
after the consul Cato. "When he [Cato] heard that, he ad- 
vised his son to go to meet him, and sue to him for peace : 
" Because," said he, " I know that so good a man as he is 
lives not in this life, although to me he is the most hostile, 
and therefore I cannot prevail on myself ever to see him." 

After that speech, he went to the city walls, and flew out 
over them, so that he was all burst to pieces. But when Julius 
came to the city, he greatly grieved that he had not come to 
him alive, and that he had died by such a death. After that, 
Julius fought against the nephews of Pompey, and against 
many of his kin, and he slew them all, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Borne, and was there in such veneration, that they 
granted him the triumph four times after he came home. 
Afterwards he proceeded to Spain and fought against Pom- 
pey's two sons, and there his army was so slaughtered, that 
he for some time thought he should be captured, and, by 
reason of that dread, he the more pressed into the [hostile] 
army, because it was to him more desirable to be slain than 
bound. 

After that he came to Borne, and all the laws there that 
were too severe and too hard, he made lighter and milder. 
All the senate then and the two consuls taking it ill that he 
would destroy their old laws, all rushed upon him, and 
stabbed him with their daggers in their senate-house. The 
wounds were twentv-seven. 



XIII. 

After Borne had been built seven hundred and sixty years, 
Octavianus succeeded to the dominion of the Bomans, with- 
out their concurrence, after the slaying of Julius his kins- 
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haepbe Iuliup him aep mib geppitum gepaeptnob. paet he aeptep 
him to eallum hip geptpeonum penge, poppon pe he hme pop 
maegpaebene gelaepbe -j getybe 3 he p} r ppon lm - gepeoht P e * 
cynelice gepeaht 3 ouphteah. ppa ppa Iuliup hip maeg bybe aep. 
an piS Pompeiup. ooep piS Sntoniup pone conpul. opibbe pi$ 
Lappmf . people pits Lepibup. peah pe he pafte paep hip ppeonb 
pypbe. 3 he eac gebybe f Sntoniup hip ppeonb peapS. f he hip 
bohtop pealbe Octaviane to pipe. 3 eac f Octavianup pealbe hip 
ppeoptop Sntoniupe ; . 

SiSSon him geteah Xntoniup to gepealbe ealle !Spiam ; . 
iEptep fam he poplet Octavianupep ppeoptep. 3 him pylpum 
onbeab gepmn. 3 opene peonbpcipe. 3 he him het to pipe ge- 
peccean Eleopatpan pa cpene. pa haepbe Iuliup aep. 3 hipe 
poppam haepbe gepealb eall Ggypta ; • Rafte paep Octavianup 
gelaebbe pypbe piS Xntoniup. 3 hme pa<5e geplymbe paep pe hi 
togaebepe coman ; . Daep ymbe Speo niht hi gepuhton ut on 
pee;. Octavianup haepbe xxx. pcipa 3 cc. papa micelpia 
Spyneopena. on pam paepon papenbe eahta legian. 3 Xntoniup 
haepbe hunb-eahtatig pcipa. on pam paepan papenbe x. legian. 
poppon ppa micle ppa he laep haepbe. ppa micle hi paepon bece- 
pan 3 mapan. poppon hi psepon ppa gepopht. f hi man ne 
mihte mib mannum opephlseptan. f hi naepan tyn pota heage 
bupan paetepe;. Daet gepeoht peapft ppifte maepe. peah pe 
Octavianup pige haepbe. paep Sntoniupep 1 polcep paep opplagen 
xn . M. j Eleopatpa hip cpen peapS geplymeb. ppa hi togaebepe 
coman mib hipe hepe ; • iEptep pam Octavianup gepeahc pi$ 
Snconiup 3 pit) Eleopatpan. 3 hi geplymbe. f paep on paepe 
tibe kal. Xguptup. 3 on pam baege pe pe hataS hlapmaeppan ; . 
Siftoon pa&p Oecavianup Kguptup haten. poppon pe he on paepe 
tibe pige haepbe ; • ^Eptep pam Sntoniup 3 Eleopatpa haepbon 
gegabepab pciphepe on pam Reaban pae. ac fa him man paebe 
f Occavianup pybeppeapb paep. pa gecypbe eall f pole to 
Oecavianupe. 3 hi pylpe oftplugon to anum lytlum pepobe ; . 
Peo pa Eleopatpa het abelpan hype bypigenne. 3 paep on-mnan 
eobe. pa heo paepon gelegen paep. pa het heo niman up nalip 
pa naebpan. 3 bon to hipe eapme. f heo hi abite. poppon pe 
paepe naebpan ^ecynb lp "Saet aelc uht paep pe heo abit pceal hip 
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man; because Julius had previously confirmed to him by 
writings, that he after him should succeed to all his acquisi- 
tions ; because he had, on account of kinship, instructed and 
educated him. And he afterwards most royally fought in and 
carried on four wars, as Julius, his kinsman, had done before ; 
one against Pompey, the second against the consul Anthony, 
the third against Cassius, the fourth against Lepidus, though 
he quickly after became his friend ; and he also acted so that 
Anthony became his friend, so that he gave his daughter to 
Octavianus to wife, and also that Octavianus gave bis sister 
to Anthony. 

Afterwards Anthony reduced all Asia under his power. 
After that he forsook the sister of Octavianus, and declared 
war and open hostility against himself; and he commanded 
the queen Cleopatra to be fetched to him for a wife, whom 
Julius had previously had, and on that account had given to 
her all Egypt. Immediately after, Octavianus led an army 
against Anthony ; and speedily put him to flight after they 
had come together. After this, they fought . for three days 
out at sea. Octavianus had thirty ships and two hundred 
of the large triremes, on board of which were faring eight 
legions, and Anthony had eighty ships, on board of which 
were faring ten legions ; because by so many as he had fewer, 
by so much were they better and larger ; for they were so 
constructed that they could not be overloaded with men, 
being ten feet high above the water 1 . The battle was very 
great, though Octavianus had victory. Of Anthony's people 
there were slain twelve thousand, and Cleopatra, his queen, 
was put to flight when they engaged with her army. After 
that, Octavianus fought against Anthony and against Cleo- 
patra, and put them to flight : it was at that time the first of 
August, on the day that we call Lammas. Octavianus was 
afterwards called Augustus, because he at that time had 
victory. After that, Anthony and Cleopatra collected a 
naval force on the Bed Sea ; but when it was told them that 
Octavianus was [coming] thitherward, all their people turned 
to Octavianus, and they themselves fled to a little army. 
Cleopatra then ordered her sepulchre to be dug, and entered 
into it. "When she was laid in it, she then commanded an 
adder to be taken up and applied to her arm, that it might 
bite her ; because it is the nature of the adder, that every 

2h 
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lip on plaepe geenbian. 3 heo pop pam ppa bybe f heo nolbe 
hi man bpipe bepopan Jam tpiumphan pi8 Romepeapb ; . Da 
Sntonmp gepeah f heo hi to beafte gypebe. pa opfticobe he 
hme pylpne. 3 bebeab ^ hme man on pa ylcan bypgenne to 
hipe ppa pamcuce alegbe ; • Da Octavianup pybep com. pa het 
he niman oftpep cynnep nsebpan. uippillup 1 lp haten. peo mseg 
ateon a&lcep cynnep attop ut op men. gip hi man tiblice to 
bpmcft. ac heo psep popftpapen aep he pybep come;. SifrSon 
Octavianup begeat !Mexanbpiam Ggypta heapob-buph. 3 mib 
hipe geptpeone he gepelgobe Romebuph ppifte. f man a&lcne 
ceap mihte be tpam pealbum bet ceapian. ponne man sep 
mihte * . 



XIV. 

JEptep pam pe Romane buph getimbpeb paep vn. hunb pm- 
tpum ^ pip 3 xxx. gepeapo f Octavianup Eeapap on hip piptan 
conpulatu betynbe Ianep bupu. 3 gepeapS f he haepbe anpealb 
eallep mibbangeapbep ; . Da 2 psep ppeotole getacnob pa he 
cniht psep. 3 hme man pi$ Romepeapb leebbe septep Iulmpep 
plege ; . Dy llcan bsege. pe hme man to conpule pette. gepeapS 
f man gepeah ymbe pa punnan ppylce an gylben ping. 3 bmnan 
Romebypig peoll an pylle ele ealne bseg ; • On pam hpmge paep 
gecaenob f on hip bagum pceolbe peop'San gebopen pepe leoht- 
pa lp 3 pcmenbpa ponne peo punne pa yd&jve. anb pe ele getac- 
nobe milcpunge eallum mancynne. ppa he eac maenig tacen 
pylp gebybe pe ept gepupbon. peah pe hi unpitenbe bybe. on 
fiobep bypene;- Sum paej* aepeft "p he bebeab opep ealne 
mibbangeapb f aelc ma&gft ymbe geapep pyne togsebepe come. 
f aelc man py geapop pipte hpap hi pibbe ha&pbon. paet tacnobe 
f on hip bagum pceolbe beon gebopen. pepe up ealle to anum 
maeg-gemote gelapobe. f bit* on Jam topepban hpe ; . Ofteji 
psep f he bebeab f eall mancyn ane pibbe hsepbon. "] an gapol 
gulbon. f tacnobe f pe ealle pceulon senne geleapon habbon. 3 
aanne pillan gobpa peopca ; . Dpibbe psep f he bebeab f aelc 
ftapa pe on aelSeobignyppe psepe. come to hip agenum geapbe. 
J to hip pa&bep eole. ge peope ge ppige. 3 pepe f nolbe. he be- 
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creature that it bites will end its life in sleep. And she did 
so because she would not be driven before a triumph towards 
Eome. When Anthony saw that she was preparing herself 
for death, he stabbed himself, and commanded, thus half dead, 
to be laid in the same sepulchre. When Octavianus came 
thither, he commanded another kind of adder to be taken, called 
psyllus, which can draw every kind of poison out of a man, if 
it be applied in time. But she had expired before he came 
thither. After that, Octavianus got Alexandria, the chief 
city of Egypt, and with its treasures greatly enriched Eome, 
so that every commodity might be bought better by twofold 
than it could previously. 



XIV. 

After Eome had been built seven hundred and thirty-five 
years, it came to pass that Octavianus Caesar, in his fifth 
consulship, closed the doors of Janus ; and it befel that he 
had dominion of all the earth. That was manifestly betokened 
when he was a boy, and was brought to Eome after the slay- 
ing of Julius. On the same day on which he was appointed 
consul, it happened that there was seen about the sun as it 
were a golden ring, and within the city of Eome, a spring, 
for a whole day, welled forth oil. By the ring was betokened 
that in his days there should be born he who is lighter and 
brighter than the sun then was ; and the oil betokened 
mercy to all mankind. So he [Octavianus] also himself made 
many a sign, which afterwards came to pass, though he un- 
wittingly did them, by Grod's incitement. One was, first, 
that he commanded, over all the earth, that every nation, 
after the course of a year, should come together, that every 
man might know the more readily where he had peace. That 
betokened, that in his days should be born he who has 
invited us all to one kindred meeting, which will be in the 
life to come. The second was, that he commanded all men 
to have one peace and pay one tribute. That betokened, 
that we should all have one belief, and one will of good 
works. The third was, that he commanded all those who 
were in foreign lands to come to his own dwelling, and to his 
paternal home, both servile and free ; and those who would 
2h2 
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beab f man pa ealle opploge. papa paepon vi. M. pa hi gegabe- 
pab paepon. paet tacnobe f up eallum ly beboben f pe pceolon 
cuman op Sippe populbe to upep pa&bep eSle. f ip to heoponum 
pice. "3 pepe *p nele. he pypft apoppen 3 opplagen*. 



XY. 

iEptep fam pe Romebuph getimbpeb paep vn. hunb pmtpum 
3 xxxvi. pupbon pume Ippanie leoba Sguptupe piSeppmnan. pa 
onbybe he ept Ianep bupu. 3 piS hi pypbe laebbe. 3 hi geplymbe. 
3 hi piSSon on anum paeptene bepaet. f hi pi$$on hi pylpe fume 
opplogon. pume mib attpe acpealbon ; - JEptep pam maenige 
peoba punnon piS Sguptup. aegftep ge Illipice. ge Pannonn. ge 
bepmenne. ge manige oope Seoba;. Sguptupep latteopap 
manega micle gepeoht piS him <5uphtugon. buton Sguptupe 
pylpum. sep hi opepcuman mihtan;. ^Eptep pam 2£guptup 
penbe Qumtihup pone conpul on Irepmanie mib Spim legian. 
ac heopa peapS aelc opplagen. buton pam conj* ule anum ; . Fop 
psepe baebe peapS Sguptup ppa papig.. f he opt unpitenbe ploh 
mib hip heapbe on pone pah. ponne he on hip petle paet. 3 pone 
conpul he net opplean;. iEptep pam Eepmame gepohton 
Sguptup ungenybbe him to ppifte. 3 he him popgeap pone nift. 
pe he to him pipte 1 ; • 

JEptep pam peop populb eall geceap Kguptupep ppift 3 hip 
pibbe. 3 eallum mannum nanuht ppa gob ne puhte. ppa f hi to 
hip hylbon becoman. 3 f hi hip unbeppeopap pupbon ; . Ne 
popSon f aenigum polce hip agenum ae gehcobe to healbenne. 
bucon on pa pipan pe him Kguptup bebeab ;• Da pupbon Ianer 
bupu ept betyneb. 3 hip loca puptige. ppa hi na&ppe aep nae- 
pon ;. On pam llcan geape pe pip eall gepeapft. f paep on pam 
tpam 3 peopeptigpan pmtpe Sguptupep pice, pa peapft pe gebo- 
pen. pepe pa pibbe bpohte ealpe populbe. f ip upe bpihten 
haelenb Epipt ; • Nu ic haebbe gepaeb. cpaeS Opopiup. ppam 
ppymSe ftippep mibbangeapbep. hu eall mancyn ongealb paep 
aapeptan mannep pynna mib miclum teonum. nu ic pylle eac 
p opft-gepecgan. hpylc miltpung 3 hpylc geppaepnepp pi<5$on paep. 
piftfton pe cpiptenbom paep. gehcopt pam pe manna heoptan 
apenbe. poppon pe pa aeppan ping agolbene paepon ; . 

Veji enbaS peo v. boc. 3 ongmft peo vi. *. 
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not lie commanded all to be slain. Of these, when they 
were gathered, there were six thousand. That betokened, 
that it is commanded to. us all to go from this world to the 
country of our Father, that is, to the heavenly kingdom ; and 
whosoever will not, shall be cast out and slain. 

XV. 

After Eome had been built seven hundred and thirty-six 
years, there were some Spanish nations adversaries of 
Augustus. He then undid again the doors of Janus, and 
led an army against them, and put them to flight, and after- 
wards besieged them in a fortress ; so that they afterwards 
some slew themselves, and some perished by poison. After 
that many nations warred against Augustus, Illyrians, Pan- 
nonians, Sarmatians, and many other nations. The generals 
of Augustus fought many great battles against them, with- 
out Augustus himself, before they could overcome them. 
After that, Augustus sent Quinctilius, the consul, to Ger- 
many, with three legions ; but of them every one was slain, 
except the consul alone. For that deed Augustus was so 
sorrowful, that he often unwittingly struck with his head on 
the wall, when he sat on his seat : and he commanded the 
consul to be slain. After that, the Germans sued Augustus 
voluntarily for peace, and he forgave them the enmity they 
had shown him. 

After that, this world all chose Augustus's peace and his 
friendship, and to all men nothing seemed so good as to come 
to his homage and become his subjects. ISTor, indeed, to any 
nation did it seem agreeable to hold its own law, except in such 
wise as Augustus commanded it. Then were the doors of 
Janus again closed, and his locks rusty, as they had never 
been before. In the same year that all this came to pass, 
which was in the forty-second year of Augustus's reign, was 
born he who brought peace to all the world, that is, our Lord 
Saviour Christ. I have now said, says Orosius, from the 
beginning of this world, how all mankind paid for the first 
man's sins with great tribulations : I will now also go on to 
relate what mercy and what concord were afterwards, after 
Christianity was ; most like as if the hearts of men had been 
changed, because those former sins had been paid for. 

Here ends the fifth book and begins the sixth. 
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BOOK VI. 

I. 

NU ic pille. cy&ft Opopiup. on popepeapbpe pippe vi. bee ge- 
peccean. f hit peah Irobep bebob ps&f . peah hit ptpang P^pe. 
hu emlice fa peopep anpealbap papa peopep heapob-pica pippep 
mibbangeapbep geptobon. Daet aepepte psep on Sppipium. on 
pam eaptemaeptan anpealbe. on Babylonia paepe bypjg. peo 
geptob tupa peopon hunb pmtpa on hipe anpealbe. aep heo 
gepeolle. ppam Nmupe. heopa aepeptan cynmge. oS SapSana- 
polum. heopa nehptan. f lp mi. hunb pmtpa 3 an M. pa Eipup 
benam Babylonia hipe anpealbep. pa ongan aepept Romana 
peaxan ; . Gac on pam bagum paep f nopSemepte michenbe on 
GOaceboniam. paet geptob lytle ponne vn. hunb pmtpa ppam 
heopa aepeptan cynmge. Eapane. 0$ Peppeup. heopa aeptemeptan .' • 
Spa eac on Spppicam. on Sam pU<5emeptan. Eaptama peo buph 
heo gepeoll eac bmnan vn. hunb pmtpa. 3 ymbe lytelne pyppc 
paep pe heo aepept D1S0 pe pipman gecimbpebe. 0$ hi ept Scipio 
topeapp. pe conpul ." • Spa eac Romana. pe ip maept 3 peptemepc. 
ymbe vn. hunb pmtpa "J ymb lytelne eacan. com mycel pyp- 
cyn 3 mycel bpyne on Romebuph. f paep bmnan popbapn xv. 
tnnap. ppa nan man nypte hpanon f pyp com. 3 paep poppeapS 
maept eall f paep bmnan paep. f paep uneaSe aenig gpoht 
ptaSolep oSptob ; • GOib fam bpyne heo paep ppa ppiSe pophyneb. 
paet heo naeppe piSSon ppilc ept naep. aep hi Sguptup epc ppa 
micle bet getimbpebe ponne heo aeppe aep paepe. py geape pe 
Epipt gebopen paep. ppa f pume men cpaeban f heo paepe mib 
gim-ptanum geppaetepob. pone pulcum 3 f peopc Sguptup 
gebohte mib pela M. talentana .* • pit paep eac ppeotole gepyne 
f hit psep Eobep ptihtung ymbe papa pica anpealbap. papa 
2?bpahame paep gehaten Epiptep cyme, on pam tpam ~] on peo- 
peptigepan pmtpa psep pe Nmup picpobe on Babylonia ; • 

Spa eac ept on pam piSemeptan anpealbe. 3 on pam pepte- 
meptan. f ip Rome. peapS pe ilea gebopen. pe aep Sbpahame 
gehaten paep. on pam tpam 3 peopeptigepan geape paep pe 
Sguptup picpobe. f paep piSSon Romebuph getimbpeb paep vn. 
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BOOK VI. 

I. 

I will now, says Orosius, in the beginning of this sixth 
book, relate, that it was, nevertheless, God's commandment, 
although it were rigorous, how equally the four powers of the 
four chief empires of this world existed. The first was in 
Assyria, in the eastmost empire, in the city of Babylon ; it 
existed twice seven hundred years in its power, before it fell, 
from JSTinus, their first king, to Sardanapalus, their last, that 
is a thousand and four hundred years, when Cyrus deprived 
Babylon of its power. Then first began the Eoman [power] 
to increase. Also in those days was the northmost increas- 
ing in Macedonia, which existed little [less] than seven hun- 
dred years, from their first king, Caraunus, to Perseus, their 
last. So also in Africa, in the southmost, the city of Car- 
thage fell also within seven hundred years and a little space, 
from the time that the woman Dido first built it, until 
Scipio, the consul, afterwards destroyed it. So also the 
Boman, which is the greatest and westmost, about seven 
hundred years and a little more [when there] came a great 
sort of fire, and a great conflagration on the city of Borne, 
which burned in it fifteen quarters, and no man knew whence 
the fire came, and there perished almost all that was therein, 
so that hardly any particle of foundation remained. By that 
conflagration it was so greatly ruined, that it never after 
was such again, until Augustus had again built it so much 
better than it had ever been before, in the year that Christ 
was born ; so that some men said, that it was adorned with 
gems. That aid and that work Augustus bought with many 
thousand talents. It was also manifestly seen, that it was 
God's dispensation, with regard to the sway of those em- 
pires, when Christ's advent was promised to Abraham, in the 
forty and second year from the time that Ninus reigned in 
Babylonia. 

So again likewise, in the latest empire and the westmost, 
that is, the Boman, the same was born who had before been 
promised to Abraham, in the two and fortieth year of the 
reign of Augustus, that was after Borne had been built seven 
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Imnb pmtpa 3 tpa 3 piptig ! • SiSSon geptob Romebuph tpelp 
pmtep. mib miclum pelum. pa lipile pe Sguptup eaometo pio* 
I/ob geheolb. pe he ongunnen haepbe. p aet paep paet he pleah 3 
popbeab f hme man 50b hete. ppa nan cynmg nolbe pe a&p him 
paep. ac polbon f man to him tobaebe 3 him opppebe ; • Sc 
paep on pam tpelptan geape. Iraiup hip genepa pop op (Bgyptum 
on Sypie. hit haepbe Spiptup him to anpealbe gepealbi pa nolbe 
he him gebibban to fam a&lmihtigum fcobe. pa he to piepu- 
palem com. pa hit man Sjupte paebe. fa hepebe he pa opep- 
metto. 3 nanuht ne leahtpabe ; * Raoe pa&p Romane ongulbon 
pa&p popbep mib ppa miclum hungpe. paet Sguptup abpap op 
Romebypig healpe pe pa&p bmnan pa&pan ; • Da peapS ept 
Ianep bupu unbon. poppon pe pa latteopap pa&pon Sguptupe op 
manegum lanbum ungepabe. peah pa&p nan gepeoht Supuhtogen 
ne pupbe \ • 

II. 

iEptep fam pe Romebuph getimbpeb paep vn. hunbpmtpum 
3 Lxvn. peng Tibepmp to pice pe cepap a&ptep Xjupfcupe \ • pe 
pa&p Romanum ppa popgypen j ppa milbe. ppa him nan anpealba 
naep a&p pam. o<5 Pilatup him onbeab ppam piepupalem ymbe 
Epiptep tacnunga. 3 ymbe hip maptpunga. 3 eae f hme 
ma&mge pop 50b ha&pbon ; • Sc pa he hit paebe p am penatum. 
pa pupbon hi ealle piS hme ppySe piSeppeapbe. poppon pe hit 
man ne paebe aepop. ppa hit mib him gepuna pa&p. pa&t hi hit 
piSSon mihton eallum Romanum cyftan. ~j cpaebon f hi hme 
pop 50b habban nolbon ; • Da peapft Tibepmp Romanum p pa 
ppaS 1 ppa heapb. ppa he him a&p paep milbe 3 lepe. f he pop- 
neah naenne paepa penatuppa ne lee cucune. ne papa tpa 3 
tpentijpa manna pe he him to pultume haspbe acopen. f hi 
hip pa&b-peahtepap pa&pon. pa man het patpiciop. ealle pa he 
het opplean. buton tpam. ge hip agene tpegen puna ; • pu Tsob 
fa pa ma&pcan opepmetto geppaec on fam polce. 3 hu ppiSe hi 
hip ongulbon ppam heopa agenum cap epe. peah hit eallum Jam 
polcum on oopum lanbum ppa fpifte geppecen ne pupbe ppa hie 
ojrt a&p paep;- On pam xn. geape Tibepiufep picep peapft ept 
Eobep ppacu Romanum. pa hi aet heopa theatpum paep on mib 
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hundred and fifty-two years. Eome afterwards stood twelve 
years in great prosperity, while Augustus observed humility 
towards Grod, as he had begun ; that was, that he shunned 
and forbade that any one should call him a god, as no king 
would that was before him, but would that people should 
worship them and make offerings to them. But in the 
twelfth year after, Caius, his nephew, went from Egypt to 
Syria (Augustus had given it him to govern), and would 
not worship the Almighty Grod, when he came to Jerusalem. 
When this was told to Augustus, he praised, and in no way 
blamed, his arrogance. Soon after this, the Eomans paid for 
this word with so great a famine, that Augustus drove from 
Borne half of those that were within it. Then again was 
the door of Janus undone, because the generals in many lands 
were at variance with Augustus, although no battle was fought. 

II. 

After Eome had been built seven hundred and sixty-seven 
years, Tiberius, the emperor, succeeded to the empire after 
Augustus. He was so indulgent and so mild to the Eomans, 
as no monarch had ever been to them before, until Pilate 
announced to him from Jerusalem concerning Christ's 
miracles, and concerning his sufferings, and also that many 
held him for a god. But when he told that to the senate, 
they were all very adverse to him, because it had not been 
told them before, as was the custom with them, that they 
might afterwards make it known to all the Eomans ; and 
said that they would not have him for a god. Thereupon 
Tiberius was so wroth with the Eomans, and so severe as he 
before had been mild and gentle to them, so that he hardly 
left one of the senate alive, nor of the twenty-two men whom 
he had chosen to aid him, that they might be his counsellors, 
who were called patricians. All these he ordered to be slain, 
except two, yea, even his own two sons. How God then 
their excessive pride avenged on that people, and how dearly 
they paid for it from their own emperor ! although on all the 
people in other countries it was not so severely avenged as it 
had often been before. In the twelfth year of the reign of 
Tiberius, G-od's vengeance was again on the Eomans, while 
they were at their theatre with their plays, when it all fell 
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heojia plegon. fa hit eall topeoll. j heopa opploh xx. m. ; . ' 
fyjiSigjie ppace hi poppupbon fa. cpaeS Opopmp. fa fe heopa 
pynna pceolbon hpyppian 3 bsebbote bon. ppioop fonne heopa 
pieman began, ppa heopa gepuna ps&p sep fam cpiptenbome : . 
On pam eahtateooan geape hip picep. fa Epipt pa&p onhangen. 
peapS mycel Seoptepnyp opep ealne mibbangeapb. -3 ppa mycel 
eoptSbeopung. f clubap peollan op muncum. -3 f set f eepa punbpa 
maept pa&p. J>a pe mona pull pgep. 3 f aepe punnan pyppepc: f 
heo fa af yptpabe ; • iEptep fam Romane acpealbon Tibepiup 
mib attpe. he heepbe pice xxin. pmtpa ; • 



III. 

iEptep fam f e Romebuph getimbpeb ys&f vn. hunb pmtpum 
•3 Lxxxx. peapft Camp Ealigula capepe mi. geap;. pe p&y 
ppiSe gepylleb mib unSeapum. 3 mib pipen-luptum. 3 eall he 
pa&p ppylce Romana fa pypSe paepon. popfon fe hi Lpiptep 
bebob hyppton 3 hit; poppapan ; . Sc he hit on him ppa ppiSe 
pps&c. "3 hi him ppa laSe psepon. f sec he ope pipcte. ^ ealle 
Romane heepbon senne ppeopon. f he hine paftopt popceoppon 
mihte. 3 mib ungemete msenenbe paep. ty f aep fa nsep ppilc pacu 
ppilc f sep opt sep paep. 3 he pylp pop opt on oftpe lanb. "3 polbe 
gepmn pmban. ac he ne mihte buton pibbe*. Ungehce 
peepon fa tiba. cpaeS Opopmp. piS<5on Epipt gebopen peep. 
piSSon man ne mihte unpibbe pmbon. 3 sep. fam man ne 
mihte mib nannm omgum popbugon ; . On fam bagum com 
eac Eobep ppacu opep Iubeum. f hi aegftep haepbon un- 
gefpsepneppe ge betpeonum him pylpum. ge to eallum polcum. 
ppa-feah heo peep ppmopt on Slexanbpia fa&pe bypig. "3 hi 
Camp het ut-abpipan ; . Da penbon hy Filonem. heopa f one 
geleepebeptan man. to f on f he him pceolbe Erampep miltpe 
geeepenbian. ac he pop f eepe gepilnunge ppyfte bypmopabe. ^ 
bebeab f hi man on 8&lce healpe hynbe f sep man f onne mihte. 
3 bebeab f man apylbe biopolgylba fa cypicean set piepupalem. 
f man hip agen biopolgylb f a&p co-mibbep apette. f y&y hip 
agen anlicnep. 3 Pilatup he haepbe on fpeacunga. 0$ he hme 
pylpne opptang. he gebembe upne bpihten to beaoV. RaSe 
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down and slew twenty thousand of them. By a worthy ven- 
geance they then perished, says Orosius, when they should 
have repented of their sins and done penance, rather than 
attend their plays, as was their wont before Christianity. In 
the eighteenth year of his reign, when Christ was crucified, 
there was a great darkness over all the earth, and so great an 
earthquake, that huge stones fell from the mountains ; and 
what was the greatest of those wonders, when the moon was 
at full and farthest from the sun, that it was then eclipsed. 
After that the Romans killed Tiberius by poison. He had 
the empire twenty-three years. 



III. 

After Rome had been built seven hundred and ninety 
years, Caius Caligula became emperor for four years. He 
was wholly filled with vices and with sinful lusts, and was al- 
together such as the Romans were then worthy of ; because 
they had derided the commands of Christ and despised them. 
But he so severely avenged it on them, and they were so 
hateful to him, that he often wished that all the Romans had 
one neck, that he might the most speedily sever it ; and most 
vehemently complained, that there was not then such strife 
as there had often been formerly; and he himself often 
went into other countries, and desired to find war, but he 
could find only peace. Unlike were the times, says Orosius, 
after Christ was born, when men could find no war ; and 
before that men could by no means avoid it. In those 
days, Grod's vengeance came also over the Jews, so that 
they had dissension both among themselves, and with all 
nations ; though it was the greatest in the city of Alexandria, 
and Caius commanded them to be driven out. They there- 
upon sent Philo, their most learned man, for the purpose of 
asking Caius's clemency for them ; but he, for that desire, 
sorely insulted them, and commanded that they should, be 
treated with contumely on every side where it was possible ; 
and commanded that the temples at Jerusalem should be 
ailed with idols and that his own idol should be there set 
in the midst, which was his own image. And Pilate he 
threatened until he stabbed himself: he had doomed our 
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fa&f Romane off logon Ixamf flsepenbe;. Da punbe man on 
hip maom-hup fcpa cypca. fa paepon attpep fulle. 3 on oope psef 
an geppifc. f a&p paepon on appitene ealpa papa picepcpa manna 
namon. fe he acpellan fohte. f he hi fe laep popgeate;. Da 
geat; man ^ attop ut on fone pa&. j pafte faep fa&p com up 
mycel pa&l beabpa pipca;. iEgSep paep pprSe gepyne Eobep 
ppacu. f he f folc copfcian lee. ge ep hif miltpunge. fa he I& 
fopbon ne lee. fpa hit Eaiuf gefoht ha&fbe ;. 



IV. 

^EfCep f am f e Romebuph getimbpeb pa&p vn. hunb pmtpa^j 
xcv. fa peng Tibepiuf Elaubiup to Romana anpealbe;. On 
fam aepeptan geape hif picef Petpuf fe apoftoluf com to 
Rome. ~] faep pupbon aepeft epiftene men ftuph hif lape;. 
Da polbon Romane opjiean Elaubiuf . pop Haiufef f mgum hif 
maegef . f a&f aeppan cafepef . 3 ealle fa f e f a&pe ms&^e peepe. 
ac mib f on J)e hi pa&f cpifCenbomef onpengon. hi paepon ppa 
gef paepe 3 fpa gepibpume. f hi ealle popgeapon fam cafepe. fa 
p aehf e f e hif ma&g hsepbe piS hi gepopht. 3 he popgeap him 
eallum fa unpiht 3 ^) pacen. ^ hi him bon fohton;. On 
faepe tibe gepeap<5 eac oftep tacen on Romana anpealbe. 
piftoon him fe cpiptenbom Co com. f paep f Dalmatie polbon 
gepyllan Scpibamanufe fam latteope heopa cynepice. 3 piSfton 
pi(5 Romane pmnan. ac fa hi gepomnab paepon. 3 hine to 
cynmge bon polbon. fa ne mihtan hi fa guopanan up-ahebban. 
ppa heopa oeap paep forme hy anpealbap petcon. ac pupbon him 
pylpum pioeppeapbe f hi hit aeppe ongunnon. 3 8epibanianup 
off logon ; • iEcpace nu. cpaeft Opopuf . fef e pylle. oSSe pef e 
buppe. f f angm naepe geptilleb pop faaf epiftenbomef 
Eobef . 3 gefecge hpap aenig gepmn aep f am cpiptenbome fpa 
gehpuppe. gip hit ongunnen paepe ;• OSep punbop gepeapft eac. 
f y peopf an geape Elaubiupep picef . f he fylf pop aeptep ge- 
pmne. 3 nan pmban ne mihte ; . On km geape paep mycel 
hungop on 8ipia. j on Paleptma. buton f €lena. Sbiabena 
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Lord to death. Soon after, the Romans slew Caius sleeping. 
In his treasury were then found two chests that were full of 
poison ; and in one was a writing, in which were written the 
names of all the most powerful men, whom he had intended 
to kill, that he might the less forget them. Thereupon they 
shed the poison out into the sea, and immediately after, there 
came up a large havock of dead fishes. [Here] were manifestly 
seen both G-od's vengeance, in letting the people be tempted, 
and again of his mercy, when he would not suffer them to 
perish, as Caius had intended. 



IV. 

After Rome had been built seven hundred and ninety-five 
years, Tiberius Claudius succeeded to the dominion of the 
Romans. In the first year of his reign, the apostle Peter 
came to Rome, and there were first Christian men [at 
Rome], through his teaching. Then would the Romans slay 
Claudius, on account of his kinsman, Caius, the former em- 
peror, and all who were of that family. But after they had 
received Christianity, they were so gentle and so pacific, that 
they all forgave th£ emperor the injury that his kinsman had 
wrought against them ; and he forgave all of them the injus- 
tice and the guile that they had intended to perpetrate against 
him. At that time, there was also another sign in the Roman 
dominion, after Christianity had come to them: that was, 
that the Dalmatians would give their kingdom to the general 
Scribonianus, and afterwards make war against the Romans. 
But when they were assembled, and would make him king, 
they were unable to raise the ensigns, as was their custom 
when they established governments ; but were angry with 
themselves that they had ever undertaken it, and slew Scri- 
bonianus. Let him deny, says Orosius, who will or who dares, 
that that attempt was quelled through the G-od of Christen- 
dom ; and let him say where any war, before Christianity, 
was so averted, if it had been begun. Another wonder also 
befel in the fourth year of Claudius's reign, that he himself 
went in search of war, and could find none. In that year 
there was a great famine in Syria and in Palestine, excepting 
that Helena, queen of the Adiabeni, gave corn enough to the 
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cpen. pealbe Jmm munucum copn genoh. pe paepon set piepu- 
palem. poppon ]?e heo pa ps&f mpihce cpipten ;.. On pam pipcan 
geape Elaubiupep picep. peapS ooypeb an lglanb betuhThepam. 
3 Thepapiam. peopon mila bpab 3 pip mila lang;. On fam 
peopopan geape hip jncep peapft ppa mycel ungeppa&pnep on 
piepupalem. betuh pam pe cpiptene nsepan. f paep paepon xxx. 
M. opplagen. y aet pam geate optpeben. ppa nan man nypte 
hpanon yeo ppoht com ; . On pam mgepon geape hip picep 
peapS mycel hungop on Rome. 3 Oaubiup het ut-abpipan 
ealle pa Iubeap pe pa&p-bmnan paepon ; . JEptep pam Romana 
piton Elaubiupe pone hungop. pe him getencge yse^y. 3 he peapft 
him ppa gpam. f he het opplean paepa penatopum xxxv. 3 papa 
oopa Speo hunb. pe paep ylbepte paepon. aeptep pam Romane 
hine acpealbon mib attpe ; - 



iEptep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb paep vm. hunb pintpa 
3 ix. pen£ Nepo to Romana anpealbe. 3 hme haepbe xmi. geap. 
3 he haepbe gyt ma unpeapa ponne hip earn haepbe sep. Damp, 
to-eacon pam maenigpealbum bipmpum pe he bonbe psep ; - pe 
het aet pumon cyppe onbaepnan Romebypig. *] bebeab hip 
agenum mannum. f hi pimble gegprpon paep lichen ban peop. ppa 
hi maept mihtan. ~] to him bpohton. ponne hit man uc- 
oSbpube. 3 geptob him pylp on pam hyhpcan toppe pe paep- 
bmnan paep. 3 ongan pypcean pceop-leot) be fam bpyne. pe 
paep vi. bagap bypnenbe 3 vn. mht;. Sc he ppaec hip un- 
gepealbep. aepept on paepe bypig heopa mipbaeba. pset hi Pecpup 
3 Paulup gemaptpeban. 3 piSSon on him pylpum. pa he hme 
op ptang ; . pe paep manna aepept ehtenb cpipcenpa manna ; . 
iEptep hip pylle peapS papa capapa maego' oSpeallen [ . 



VI. 

iEptep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb paep vm. hunb pmcpum 
3 xxiv. peng Ealpa to Romana anpealbe ; . Dsey on Sam vn. 
monfte hme opploh Othon an man. 3 him to fam anpealbe 
penj ; . Sona ppa Romane sepept cpipcenpa manna ehcon. ppa 
Nepo onptealbe. ppa pupbon ealle pa pole heopa piSeppmnan. 
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monks that were at Jerusalem, because she was newly a 
Christian. In the fifth year of Claudius's reign, an island 
appeared between Thera and Therasia, seven miles broad and 
five miles long. In the seventh year of his reign, there was 
so great a dissension at Jerusalem, between those who were 
not Christians, that thirty thousand were there slain, and 
trodden down at the gate, and no one knew whence the 
dispute came. In the ninth year of his reign, there was a 
great famine in Home, and Claudius commanded all the Jews 
that were therein to be driven out. After that, the Eomans 
accused Claudius of the famine that was so grievous to them, 
and he was so incensed against them, that he commanded 
thirty-five of the senators to be slain, and three hundred of 
the others, who were the chief; after which the Eomans killed 
him with poison. 

V. 

After Home had been built eight hundred and nine years, 
Nero succeeded to the dominion of the Eomans, and had 
it fourteen years. And he had yet more vices than his uncle 
Caius had formerly had, in addition to the manifold scandals 
that he perpetrated. At one time he ordered the city of 
Eome to be burnt, and commanded his own men always to 
seize of the treasure as much as they could, and bring it 
to him, when it was snatched out ; and himself stood on the 
highest tower that was therein, and began making poems on 
the conflagration, that was burning for six days and seven 
nights. But he avenged involuntarily, first on the city their 
misdeeds in having martyred Peter and Paul, and next on 
himself, when he stabbed himself. He was the first man 
that persecuted Christian men. After his fall the race of the 
Caesars became extinct. 



VI. 

After Eome had been built eight hundred and twenty-four 
years, G-alba succeeded to the dominion of the Eomans. In 
the seventh month after, a man, named Otho, slew him, and 
succeeded to the empire. As soon as the Eomans first per- 
secuted Christian men, as Nero had instituted, all the nations 
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pe be eajran Smia psepon. ge eac hi pylpe him betpeonum 
ha&pbon ungepa&bneppe ; . Uitelhup. Depmama cynmg. gepeaht 
ppipa pm Othon. 3 hme opploh on Jam bpibban monoe paep pe 
hi pmnan ongunnon ; . 



VII. 

^Eptep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb paep Dccc. pmtpa 3 
xxv. peng Ueppapianup to Romana anpealbe \ • Da peapS ept 
pib opep ealne Romana anpealb. 3 he beab Titupe. hip puna, 
pa&t he topeapp f tempel on piepupalem. 3 ealle pa buph. 
popSon pe Iiob nolbe f hi }>one cpiptenbome lencg mypbon. 3 
popbeab ^ man naftep ept ne timbpebe. 3 he popbybe papa 
Iubea enblupon pifton hunb M. pume he opploh. pume on oftep 
lanb gepealbe. pume he mib hungpe acpealbe ; . iEptep pam 
man bybe him tpam pone tpiumphan. Ueppapiane 3 Titupe ; . 
Seo anpyn peapft myeel punbop Romanum. poppon pe hi aep ne 
gepapan tpegen men aetpomne paepon pittan ; . pi betynbon 
Ianep bupu ; . iEptep pam Ueppapianup gepop on utpihte on 
pam ix. geapehip picep. on anum tune buton Rome ;. 



VIII. 

iEptep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb pa&p vm. hunb pmtpa 
•3 xxix. peng Titup to Romana anpealbe. "3 hme ha&pbe tpa 
geap ; . pe paep ppa gobep pillan. f he pa&be f he poplupe pone 
ba&g pe he naht on to gobe ne gebybe \ . pe gepop eac on pam 
llcan tune pe hip pa&bep bybe. "3 on pa&pe llcan able ; . 



IX. 

^Eptep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb pa&p vm. hunb pmtpa 
3 xxx. peng Domitianup to Romana anpealbe. Titupep bpoftop. 
1 hit ha&pbe xv. geap • . pe peapS ept ehtenb cpiptenpa man- 
na. 3 pa&p on ppa micle opepmetto aptigen. f he beab f man 
on gehce to him onbugon pceolbe ppa to gobe;. ^ n b he 
bebeab f man Iohannep pone apoptol gebpohte on Thomone 
pam lglanbe on ppaecproe ppam oSpum cpiptenum mannum ; • 
Snb bebeab f man acpealbe eal Daui bep cyn. to pon gip Epipc 
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that were to the east of Syria became their adversaries ; yea, 
even among themselves they had dissension. VitelHus, king 
of the Germans, fought thrice against Otho, and slew him in 
the third month after they had begun to make war. 

VII. 

After Eome had been built eight hundred and twenty-five 
years, Vespasian succeeded to the dominion of the Romans. 
Then there was peace again over all the Roman empire; and 
he commanded Titus, his son, to destroy the temple at Jeru- 
salem, and all the towns ; because Grod would not that they 
should longer obstruct Christianity, and forbade that either 
should be again built, and he ruined of the Jews eleven times a 
hundred thousand : some he slew, sold some into other lands, 
some he killed by hunger. After that the triumph was made 
for them two, Vespasian and Titus. The sight was a great 
wonder to the Romans, because they had never before seen 
two men together sitting therein. They closed the doors of 
Janus. After that Vespasian died of diarrhoea, in the ninth 
year of his reign, in a villa outside of Rome. 

VIII. 

After Rome had been built eight hundred and twenty-nine 
years, Titus succeeded to the dominion of the Romans, and 
had it two years. He was so desirous of good, that he said 
that he lost the day on which he had done nothing good. He 
died also in the same villa in which his father died, and of the 
same disease. 

IX. 

After Rome had been built eight hundred and thirty years, 
Domitian, the brother of Titus, succeeded to the dominion of 
the Romans, and had it fifteen years. He was again a per- 
secutor of Christian men, and had risen to such great arro- 
gance, that he commanded that men should bow to him like 
as they would to a god. And he commanded John, the apostle, 
to be conveyed in exile from other Christian men to the island 
of Thomone. And commanded all of David's kin to be slain, 
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fa git gebopen ns&pe. f he p lolSon na gebopen ne pupbe. popf on 
pitegan paebon. ■}? he op Sam cynne cuman pceolbe • . .iEptep 
f am bebobe he peapS pylp unpypolice opplagen • . 



X. 

JEptep f am f e Romebuph getimbpeb psep Dccc. pmtpa 3 
xlvi. fa peng Neppa to Romana anpealbe. 3 popf am fe he ealb 
pgep he geceap him Co pultume Tpaianup f one man ; • Da ge- 
ppaecon hi him betpeonum f hi polbon topenbon ealle fa ge- 
petneppa 3 ealle fa gebobu. f e Domitianup haepbe sep gepet. 
popf on f e he him psep sep bam la<5. *j heton ept Iohannep ge- 
bpmgan aet hip mynptpe on Gpepum. ppam f am populb-ypmoum 
f e he hpile on pa&p .* • Da gepop Neppa. 3 

Tpaianup haerbe f one anpealb xix. geap a&ptep him. 3 he 
unbepf eobbe Romanum ealle fa pole f e him niphce geppicen 
ha&pbon. 3 bebeab hip ealbopmannum ty hi psepon epiptenpa 
manna ehtenb [• Da psebe him hiopa an. Plmiup peep haten. f 
he poh bube. 3 miclum on f am pyngobe. he hit fa hpsebhee ept 
popbeab ; • On f a&pe tibe psepon Iubei on miclum gephte 3 
on micelpe unpibbe pio" fa lanbleobe. f aep f sep hi f onne ps&pon. 
oS heopa pela f upenba poppupbon on seg^pe hanb \ • On f 8&pe 
tibe Tpaianup gepop on utpihte on 8eleucia f sepe bypig ;• 



XI. 

JEptep |>am fe Romebuph getimbpeb y&y Dccc. pmtpa 3 
Lxvn. peng Sbpianup to Romana anpealbe. Tpaianupep genepa. 
3 hme hsepbe xxi. pmtep .* • Snb paoe f aap f e him epiptene 
bee cuoe psepon Suph senne f apa apoptola geongpena. Qua- 
bpatup paep haten. he popbeab opep ealne hip anpealb. ^ man 
nanum epiptenum men ne abulge. 3 gip 9&nig epipten agylte. f 
pe f onne psepe bepopan him. 3 him f onne bembe pylp ppa him 
piht f uhte ; • pe peapS fa Romanum ppa leop 3 ppa peonS. ty 
hi hme nanuht ne heton buton pa&bep. 3 him to peopopcipe hi 
heton hip pip Eapepn '. • Snb he het opplean ealle fa Iubeipcan 
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with the object that, if Christ were not yet born, he might 
not afterwards be born ; because prophets had said, that he 
was to come of that kin. After that command, he was him- 
self ignominiously slain. 

X. 

After Eome had been built eight hundred and forty-six 
years, Eerva succeeded to the dominion of the Romans, and 
because he was old, he chose to aid him the man Trajan. 
Then they spoke together that they would abrogate all the 
laws and all the decrees that Domitian had previously enacted ; 
because he had before been hateful to them both ; and they 
commanded John to be brought back to his minster at Ephe- , 
sus, from the worldly miseries in which he a while had been. 
JNerva then died, and 

Trajan had the dominion nineteen years after him, and he 
reduced under subjection to the Romans all those nations 
that had newly fallen off from them ; and commanded his 
prefects to be persecutors of Christian men. Thereupon 
one of them, named Plinius, said to him that he commanded 
wrong, and therein greatly sinned. He then quickly eoun- 
. termanded it. At that time, the Jews were [engaged] in 
great dissensions and great hostility towards the inhabitants, 
where they then were, until many thousands of them 
perished on both sides. At that time, Trajan died of 
diarrhoea in the city of Seleucia. 

XI. 

After Eome had been built eight hundred and sixty-seven 
years, Hadrian, Trajan's nephew, succeeded to the dominion 
of the Romans, and had it twenty-one years. And as soon 
as the Christian books became known to him, through one 
of the disciples of the apostles, named Quadratus, he forbade, 
over all his dominion, any one to vex any Christian man; 
and [ordered] if any Christian offended, that he should be 
[brought] before him, and he himself would then adjudge to 
him what to him might appear right. He was by the Ro- 
mans so beloved and so honoured, that they called him 
nothing but Father, and in honour of him, they called his 
wife Augusta. And he commanded to be slain all the Jewish 
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men. pe paepon on Paleptma. f man hefc Iubea lanb. poppon 
f e hi cpipcene men pmebon;- !&nb he bebeab f man tim- 
bnebe on paepe ptope piepupalem fa buph. 3 paet hi mon pi$- 
ftan hetce be naman Gliam ; . 

XII. 

JEptep fam pe Romebuph getimbpeb paep Dccc. pmtpa -j 
Lxxxvm. peng Pompeiup to Romana anpealbe. pe man o$pe 
naman het Piup. 3 him pealbe Xuptmup pe philopophup ane 
cpiptene boc. pop heopa ppeonbpcipe : • SiSSon he fa geleopnob 
ha&pbe. he peapS cpipcenum mannum ppa leop 3 ppiSe hoib. 0$ 
hip lipep enbe : • 

XIII. 

iEptep fam pe Romebuph getimbpeb pa&p Dcccc. j xi. 
pmtpa. peng GOapcup Kntonmup to Romana anpealbe mib hip 
bpe'Sep Supelmpe • . pi paepon pa a&peptan men pe Romana 
anpealb on tpa toba&lbon. 3 hi hme ha&pbon xim. geap. 3 hi be- 
bubon f man a&lcne cpiptene man opploge ; • iEptep pam hi 
ha&pbon mycel gepm piS Papthe. 3 him piSSon becom on ppa 
mycel hungop. poppon pe hi ha&pbon apept ealle Eappabociam. 
•j Kpmemam. 3 ealle 8ipiam ; . JEptep pam hi jenamon ppiS 
piS Papthe. -3 him piSSon becom on ppa mycel hungop 3 micel 
man-cpealm. f heopa peapa to lape pupbon ; • iEptep pam hi 
becoman on f Denipce gepm. mib eallum Eepmanum ; • Da 
on Sam ba&ge pe hi peohtan pceolbon. him com an ppa mycel 
ha&te. 3 ppa mycel puppt. f hi him heopa peopep ne penbon '. • 
Da ba&ban hi pa cpiptenan men. f hi heopa on pume pipan 
gehulpon. 3 ongeatan f hit paep Kobep ppacu ; • Da abaeban hi 
set pam a&lmihtigum Eobe. f hit ppa ppiSe pmbe. f hi ha&pbon 
pa&tep genoh on-upon pa&pe bune. 3 f pa&p ppa micel Sunop 
com. past he opploh peala M. manna gemang pam gepeohte> 
Da aepcep pam Romana ealle pupbon cpiptenum mannum ppa 
holbe. f hi on manegum templum appican f a&lc cpipcen man 
ha&pbe ppi(5 3 pibbe. 3 eac 'f a&lc pa&pa mopte cpiptenbome onpon 
p epe polbe '. • Snb Sntonmup popgeap eall f gapol f man to 
Rome pyllan pceolbe. 3 het popbsepnan f geppit ? e niC on 
appiten pa&p hpaet man on geape gylban pceolbe. 3 paep on pam 
s&ptpan geape he gepop ; • 
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men that were in Palestine, which is called the land of Judea 
because they had tortured Christian men. And he com- 
manded that they should build on the site of the city of 
Jerusalem, and that it should afterwards be called iElia. 

XII. 

After Borne had been built eight hundred and eighty-eight 
years, Antoninus succeeded to the dominion of the Romans, 
who, by another name, was called Pius. And Justin, the 
philosopher, gave him a Christian book, in token of their 
friendship. After he had learned it, he became dear to 
Christian men and very kind [to them] till his life's end. 

XIII. 

After Rome had been built nine hundred and eleven years, 
Marcus Antoninus succeeded to the dominion of the Romans, 
with his brother, Aurelius. They were the first men that 
divided the Roman empire into two, and they had it fourteen 
years ; and they commanded that every Christian man should 
be slain. After that, they had a great war with the Par- 
thians, and afterwards there came upon them a great famine, 
because they had laid waste all Cappadocia, and Armenia, 
and all Syria. After that they made peace with the Par- 
thians, and afterwards there came upon them so great a 
famine and so great a mortality, that few of them were left. 
After that the Danish war, with all the Germans, came upon 
them. Then, on the day that they were to fight, there came 
upon them so great a heat, and so great a thirst, that they 
despaired of their lives. Thereupon they prayed the Christian 
men in some wise to help them, and ascertained it was God's 
vengeance. They then obtained from Almighty God that it 
rained so abundantly that they had rain enough upon the 
down ; and that so great thunder came, that it slew many 
thousand men during the fight. Then after that, all the 
Romans became so friendly to the Christian men, that in 
many temples they wrote, that every Christian man should 
have peace and protection ; and also, that every one of them 
might receive Christianity that would. And Antoninus for- 
gave all the taxes that were to be paid to Rome, and com- 
manded the decree to be burnt in which it was written what 
should be paid yearly ; and in the following year he died. 
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XIV. 



iEptep J?am J?e Romebuph getimbpeb psep Dcccc. pmtpa 3 
xxx. p eng Luciup Kntonmup to pice. 3 hit hsepbe xm. geap ; • 
Pe pa&f ppiSe ypel man ealpa peapa. buton ps&t he ps&p cene. j 
opt peaht anpig. 3 feala papa penatopum he het opj;lean. pe 
]?aep betpte paepan.*- iEptep pam an ftunop toploh heopa 
Eapicohum. pe heopa gobap mne pa&pon. 3 heopa beopulgylb. 3 
heopa bibhopeca peapft popba&pneb fpam pam hgette. 3 ealle 
heojia ealban . bee f opbupnan psepmne '. • Deep psep an ppa 
micel bem gebupnen ppa on Slexanbpia psep. paepe bypig. on 
heopa bibhopecan. paap p opbupnon p eopep hunb M. boca ) • 



XV. 

JEpceji pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb pa&p Dcccc. pmtpa 3 
xlni. peng Seuepup to Romana anpealbe. 3 hme ha&pbe xvn. 
geap [ • pe bepaet Pepcenniup on anum pa&pcenne. oft he him 
on hanb eobe. 3 he hme pifroon het opplean. poppon he polbe 
picpian on 8ipie 3 on Ggypte ; • ^Eptep pam he opploh Slbmup 
pone man on Gallium, poppon pe he eac polbe on hme pmnan * • 
SiSoon he pop on Bpytanme. 3 paap opt gepeaht pi3 Peohtap ~] 
piS Sceottap. sep he Bpyttap mihte pit) hi bepepian. 3 het senne 
peall ppypep opep eall f lanb apettan ppam pse oft ps&. 3 pafte 
paep he gep op on 6op eppic ceaptpe ; • 



XVI. 

^Eftep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb paep Dcccc. pmtpa 3 
lxn. pen£ hip punu to pice Sntonmup. 3 hit haepbe vn. geap ;• 
Pe hg&pbe tpa geppeoptop him to pipum ;• pe hsepbe pole ge- 
gabepab. ~j polbe pmnan pift Papthe. ac he peapft opplagen on 
p am pa&pelbe ppam hip agenum mannum ; • 
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XXY 

After Home had been built nine hundred and thirty years, 
Lucius Antoninus succeeded to the empire, and had it 
thirteen years. He was a very evil man in all his morals, 
except that he was brave, and often fought in single combat. 
And he commanded many of those senators to be slain, who 
were the best. After that, a thunderbolt struck down their 
Capitol, in which their gods were, and their idols ; and their 
library was burnt by the lightning, and all their ancient 
books were burnt therein. There was as great a damage by 
the conflagration as was in the city of Alexandria, in their 
library, where four hundred thousand books were burnt. 



XV. 

After Rome had been built nine hundred and forty-three 
years, Severus succeeded to the dominion of the Romans, 
and had it seventeen years. He besieged Pescennius in a 
fortress, until he surrendered to him, and he afterwards com- 
manded him to be slain, because he would reign in Syria and 
in Egypt. After that, he slew the man Albums in Gaul, 
because he also would war against him. He afterwards went 
to Britain and there often fought against the Picts and Scots, 
before he could protect the Britons against them ; and com- 
manded a wall to be constructed across over all that land, 
from sea to sea; and shortly after, he died in the city of 
York. 



XVI. 

After Rome had been built nine hundred and sixty-two 
years, his son, Antoninus, succeeded to the empire, and bad 
it seven years. He had two sisters for wives. He had 
gathered an army, and would war against the Parthians, but 
he was slain on his march by his own men. 
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XVII. 

^Epcep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb paep Dcccc. pmtpa -5 
Ixx. peng cfoapcup Supehup Co Romana anpealbe. 3 hme haepbe 
peopep jeap. lime opplogon eac hip agene men. 3 hip mobop 
mib ; . 

XYIII. 

iEptep Jam pe Romebuph getimbpeb paep Dcccc. pmcpa 3 
lxxmi. peng Supehanup Slexanbep to Romana anpealbe. 3 hme 
haepbe xvi. geap. 3 GOammea. hip peo gobe mobop. penbe aeptep 
Opigenepe fam gelaepebeptan maeppe-ppeopte. 3 heo peapft piftSon 
cpipcen ppam him. 3 pel gelaepeb. 3 gebybe f hipe punti paep 
cpipcenum mannum ppySe holb ] • Pe gepop mib pypbe on 
Peppe. 3 opploh Pep pan heopa cynmg ; • iEptep pam he poplet 
hip lip on GQagentptan paepe bypig *. * 



XIX. 

iEptep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb paep Dcccc. pmtpa 3 
Lxxxvi. peng GDaximmup to Romana anpealbe ;• pe bebeab 
ept f man cpiptene men bpocube. 3 ^ man pa goban GQam- 
meam gemaptpobe. 3 ealle pa ppeoptap pe hipe polgebon. buton 
Opigenep. he oftpleah on Ggypte. 3 GDaximmup opploh hip agene 
ealbopman. on pam Spibban geape hip picep. on Squilegia paepe 
bypiS :• 

XX. 

iEptep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb paep Dcccc. pmtpa 3 
xc. peng Iropbianup to pice, 3 hit haepbe vi. geap ;. pe opploh 
pa cpegen gebpoopo. pe aep GDaximmup opplogon. 3 he pylp pa$e 
paepgepop:- 

XXI. 

iEjxep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb psep Dcccc. pmtpa 3 
xcvn. peng Phihppup to Romana anpealbe. 3 hme haepbe vn. 
geap [ • Pe peapS bigellice cpipten. poppon he eapunga ne 
boppte*.- On pam 111. geape hip picep hit gepeap<5. ppa hit 
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XYII. 

After Eome had been built nine hundred and seventy years, 
Marcus Aurelius succeeded to the dominion of the Eomans, 
and had it four years. His own men slew him also, and his 
mother with [him]. 

XYIII. 

After Eome had been built nine hundred and seventy-four 
years, Aurelius Alexander succeeded to the dominion of the 
Eomans, and had it sixteen years. And MammaBa, his good 
mother, sent after Origen, that most learned mass-priest, and 
she afterwards became a Christian through him, and well 
instructed, and caused her son to be very kind to Christian 
men. He went with an army against the Persians, and slew 
Xerxes, their king. After that, he expired in the city of 
Mentz. 



XIX. 

After Eome had been built nine hundred and eighty-six 
years, Maximinus succeeded to the dominion of the Eomans. 
He commanded that Christian men should be again perse- 
cuted, and that the good Mammsea should be martyred, 
and all the priests that followed her, except Origen, he fled 
into Egypt. And Maximinus was slain by his own prefect, 
in the third year of his reign, in the city of Aquileia. 

XX. 

After Eome had been built nine hundred and ninety years, 
G-ordian succeeded to the empire, and had it six years. He 
slew the two brothers, who had before slain Maximinus, and 
he himself died shortly after. 

XXI. 

After Eome had been built nine hundred and ninety-seven 
years, Philip succeeded to the dominion of the Eomans, and 
had it seven years. He was secretly a Christian, because 
openly he durst not [be one]. In the third year of his reign, 
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Cob geptihtabe. f paep ymb an ftupenb pmtpa ps&p pe Rome- 
buph getimbpeb paep. *f segSep ge heopa capepe peapS cpipten. 
ge eac -J) hi pa mi clan peopme Sigebon Epiptep Sancep. aet psep 
capepep palentpan. pe hi a&p a&lce geape Sigebon set heopa 
beopolgylbum. "p paep beopla ftancep. ft set ealle Romana polban 
ymb xn. monaft bpmgan togaebepe pone peleptan bsel heopa 
goba gegeapob to heopa geblote. 3 heopa piSfton peala pucena 
aetgsebepe bpucan \ . JEptep pam Decmp. an pice man. beppac 
pone capepe. 3 peng him piftSon to pam anpealbe ; • 



XXII. 

^Eptep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb paep M. pmtpa 3 1111. 
peng Deciup to Romana anpealbe. 3 hine haepbe 111. geap. 3 
pona gebybe ppeotol tacn f he Phihppup aep bepypebe. mib pam 
f he het cpiptenpa manna ehtan. 3 manige gebybe to halgum 
maptypum. 3 gepette hip punu to pam anpealbe to him. 3 pa$e 
psep hi pupbon begen aetpomne opplagen ; • 



XXIII. 

iEptep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb paep M. pmtjia 3 ym. 
peng Gallup Optihanup to pice. 3 hit haepbe tpa geap *. • Da 
peapft ept Urobep ppacu on Rome, ppa lange ppa peo ehtnep paep 
paepa cpiptenpa manna, ppa lange him ungemaethc man-cpealm 
gecenge. f nan hup nsep bmnan paepe bypig. f hit naepbe paepe 
pp ace angolben;- iEptep pam Gmihanup opploh Eallup. 3 
hsepbe him pone anpealb.*- Deep eac on pam opibbon monfte 
hine man opploh ; • 

XXIV. 

-5£ptep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb paep M. pmtpa 3 x. pa 
gepetcan Romana tpegen capepap ; . Ofteji paep mib Gmihtum 
pam polce. Ualepianup psep haten. oftep psep bmnan Rome 
bypig. Ealhenup paep haten ; . Da pceolbon on pirabel beon 
pmnenbe paep hit ponne peapp paep ; . Da bebubon hi begen 
cpiptenpa manna ehtnyppe. ac hpsebhce on hi bejen becom 
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it happened as God had ordained it, that was about a thou- 
sand years from the time when Rome was built, that both 
their emperor was a Christian, and also that they celebrated, 
in honour of Christ, at the emperor's palace, the great feast, 
which they had previously celebrated every year at their 
heathen festivities. It was in honour of devils, that all the 
Eomans would, every twelfth month, bring together the 
choicest part of their goods [provisions] prepared for their 
sacrifice, and enjoy them together for many weeks after. After 
that Decius, a powerful man, circumvented the emperor, and 
afterwards succeeded to the dominion. 

XXII. 

After Eome had been built a thousand and four years, 
Decius succeeded to the dominion of the Eomans, and had it 
three years, and soon gave a manifest token that he had be- 
fore\been a traitor to Philip, when he commanded Christian 
men to be persecuted, and many made holy martyrs ; and 
established his own son in power with him ; and shortly after, 
they were both slain together. 

XXIII. 

After Eome had been built a thousand and eight years, 
Gallus Hostilianus succeeded to the empire, and had it two 
years. Then was again God's vengeance on Eome : as long 
as the persecution of Christian men was, so long did a wide- 
spreading mortality weigh on them, so that there was no 
house within the city that had not paid the penalty. After 
that iEmilianus slew Gallus, and had the power to himself. 
In the third month after, he also was slain. 



XXIY. 

After Eome had been built a thousand and ten years, the 
Eomans established two emperors ; the one was with the 
nation of the Ehsetians, who was called Valerian, the other 
was within the city of Eome, who was called Gallienus. 
These were to be ever warring where it was necessary. Then 
both commanded a persecution of Christian men, but God's 
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Eobep ppacu;. Ualepianup pop mib pypbe ongean Saplian. 
Peppa cyninge. 3 f sep gepangen pa&j\ j p io15on he pa&p 8apan fam 
cynmge to fam gepett. oS hip hpep enbe. f he pceolbe ppa opt 
ptupian. ppa he to hip hoppe polbe. j he f onne pe cynmg hsepbe 
hip hpic him to hlypon;. Dam o^pum Ealhanupe psepon 
manige pole onpmnenbe. f he hip pice mib micelpe unpeopS- 
neppe 3 mib micelpe uneaftnyppe gehsepbe;. ^Epept Eeap- 
manie. f e be Donua paepon. pophepgebon Icaliam 08 Repennan 
fa buph. 3 Spa&pap pophepgobon ealle Ealliam. 3 Eotan opep- 
hepgoban ealle Epecon lanb. 3 fa Iseppan Spiam. 3 Sepmenne 
genybbon ealle Dane ppam Romana anpealbe. 3 Punap pophep- 
gobon Pannoniam. 3 Papthe pophepgobon GOepopotamiam y 
ealle 8ipie ;. \ To-eacon fam Romane ha&pbon gepmn betpuh 
him pylpum ; . iEptep fam Ealhenup peapS opplagen on GOe- 
biolane Saape bypig. ppam hip agenum mannum ; . 



XXV. 

iEptep fam f e Romebuph getimbpeb ysey M. pmtpa 3 xxv. 
peng Elaubiup to Romana anpealbe;. By llcan geape he 
opeppan Cotan. 3 hi abpap ut op Epeacum. 3 him Romana 
gebybon anne gylbenne pcylb. f sepe ba&be to peopSmynte. 3 ane 
gylbenne anhenyppe. 3 hengon hi up on heopa Eapitolmm;. 
Dsep on fam asptpan geape he gepop. 3 hip bpof op Qumtillup 
peng to fam anpealbe. "j f aep on fam xvn. baege he peapfi 
opplagen ; • 



XXYI. 

iEptep fam f e Romebuph getimbpeb paep M. pmtpa 3 xxvn. 
peng Supehanup to Romana anpealbe. 3 hme haepbe v. geap 3 
vi. monaft. 3 abpap Urotan be nopoan Donua. 3 f anon pop on 
Sipie. 3 hi geny bbe ept to Romana anpealbe. 3 pi&Son he pop 
on Urallie. 3 opploh Tetpicum f one man. popfy f e he hi him 
teah co anpealbe ; . iEptep fam he bebeab epiptenpa manna 
ehtnyppe. 3 paSe f aep peapft opplagen ; . 
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vengeance came speedily on them both. Yalerian went with 
an army against Sapor, king of Persia, and was there taken 
prisoner ; and afterwards he was, till his life's end, appointed 
for King Sapor, that he should stoop as often as he [Sapor] 
would mount his horse, and he, the king, then had his back 
to leap on. On the other, Gallienus, many nations made 
war, so that he held his sway with great unworthiness and 
great difficulty. First, the Germans, that were on the 
Danube, ravaged Italy, as far as the city of Eavenna, and the 
Suevi ravaged all Gaul, and the Goths overran all the land of 
Greece, and the Lesser Asia, and the Sarmatians forced all 
Dacia from the Roman dominion, and the Huns ravaged 
Pannonia, and the Parthians ravaged Mesopotamia and all 
Syria. In addition to which, the Romans had wars among 
themselves. After that, Gallienus was slain in the city of 
Milan by his own men. 



XXV. 

After Home had been built a thousand and twenty-five 
years, Claudius succeeded to the dominion of the Romans. 
In the same year he overcame the Goths, and drove them 
out of Greece. And the Romans made him a golden shield, 
in honour of the deed, and a golden statue, and hung them 
up in their Capitol. In the year after he died, and Quintillus, 
his brother, succeeded to the empire, and on the seventeenth 
day after he was slain. 



XXVI. 

After Rome had been built a thousand and twenty-seven 
years, Aurelian succeeded to the dominion of the Romans, 
and had it five years and six months, and drove the Goths to 
the north of the Danube, and thence proceeded to Syria, 
and again reduced them to subjection to the Romans ; and 
afterwards he proceeded to Gaul, and slew the man Tetricus, 
because he had drawn them under his power. After that he 
commanded a persecution of Christian men, and was soon 
afterwards slain. 
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XXYII. 

^EpCep fam pe Romebuph geCimbpeb paep M. pmcpa 3 xxxn. 
peng Tacicup co Romana anpealbe. j paep on "Sam vi. monoe he 
peapS opplagen on Ponco lanbe;. JEpCep fam Flopianup peng 
co pam anpealbe. 3 f&y opplagen paep on pam ppibban mon$e. 
on Thappa pam lanbe ; . 

XXVIIL 

iEpcep fam pe Romebuph gecimbpeb paep M. pmcpa ~] xxxm. 
peng Ppobup co Romana anpealbe. 3 hme haepbe vi. geap j iv. 
monSap. 3 he abybe punap op Gallium. 3 he opploh Sacupnmum. 
pe aepcep anpealbe pan;. .zEpcep fam he opploh Ppoculup 3 
Bonopup. pa gypnbon eac aepcep pam anpealbe ;. iEpCep pam 
he peapS pylp opplagen on Sypmie paepe bune ; . ' 



XXIX. 

^Eptep pam pe Romebuph gecimbpeb paep M. pmcpa 3 xxxix. 
peng Eapup co Romana anpealbe. ~j hme haepbe Cpa geap. j 
gepeahc cpypa pi^5 Papche. 3 geeobe heopa bupga Cpa. pa psepon 
on Tigpip pCape paepe ea ;. RaSe paep hme opploh an Sunop. 
3 hip punu Numepianup peng Co Sam anpealbe. 3 pa$e psep hme 
opploh hip agen yyeoji ; . 



XXX. 

^Epcep fam pe Romebuph gecimbpeb paep M. pmcpa j xli. 
peng Dioclecianup co Romana anpealbe. 3 hme haepbe xx. pm- 
cpa;. pe gepecce unbep him gmgpan eapepe. OOaximup paep 
hacen. 3 hme penbe on Eallie. poppon pe hi mphce haepbon 
gepmn up-ahapen. ac he hi eaSelice opepcom ;. On psepe cibe 
psepon Diocleciane ftpy cynmgap on pmnenbe. Eapaupmp on 
Bpeclanbe. Schileup on Ggypca lanbe. y Nappeup op Peppum * . 
Da gepecce he 111. capepap unbep him. an paep OOaximianup. 
ofteji Eonpcancmup. opibbe Calepmp ;. Cftaximianup he penbe 
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XXVII. 

After Eome had been built a thousand and thirty-two 
years, Tacitus succeeded to the dominion of the Romans, 
and in the sixth month after, he was slain in the land of 
Pontus. After that, Florianus succeeded to the dominion, 
and was slain the third month after, in the land of Tarsus. 



XXVIII. 

After Eome had been built a thousand and thirty-three 
years, Probus succeeded to the dominion of the Eomans, and 
had it six years and four months ; and he expelled the Huns 
from Gaul, and he slew Saturninus, who was striving after 
dominion. After that he slew Proculus and Bonosus, who 
were also yearning after dominion. After that he was him- 
self slain in the mountain of Sirmium. 



XXIX. 

After Eome had been built a thousand and thirty-nine 
years, Carus succeeded to the dominion of the Eomans, and 
had it two years, and fought twice against the Parthians, and 
took two of their cities, that were on the banks of the river 
Tigris. Soon afterwards he was slain by thunder, and his 
son, JSTumerian, succeeded to the dominion, and was soon after 
slain by his own father-in-law. 

XXX. 

After Eome had been built a thousand and forty-one 
years, Diocletian succeeded to the dominion of the Eomans, 
and had it twenty years. He set a younger emperor under 
him, named Maximian, and sent him to Graul ; because they 
had newly raised up a war ; but he easily overcame them. 
At that time there were three kings making war on Dio- 
cletian : Carausius in Britain, Achilleus in Egypt, and JNarses 
from Persia. Thereupon he appointed three Csesars under 
him : one was Maximian, the second Constantius, the third 
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on Spppice. 3 he opeppan heopa pifteppmnan ; . Eonptantmup 
he penbe on Eallie. "3 he opeppan !Xlamanie f pole, 3 piSSan he 
geeobe Bpettaniam f lglanb. 3 he pylp Diocletianup pop on 
Ggypte. 3 bepe&t Schileup pone cynmg vni. monoap. on Mex, 
anbpiapaepe bypig. 0$ hme fa buph-leobe him ageapon. 3 pifrSon 
opephepgobe ealle Ggypte ; . fialepiup he penbe on Peppe. 3 
gepeaht tpeopa pitS Nappeup pone cynmg. f heopa naSop naepbe 
pige • . Mc heopa Spibban gepeohte Ealepiup peapft geplymeb. 
3 mib micelpe pyphtneppe com to Diocletiane. ac he hip apeng 
mib micelpe unpyponeppe. 3 hme het ypnan on hip agenum 
puppupan peala mila bepopan hip pab-pame ; * JEptep fam pe 
hip mob f&x mib fam bipmpe ahpet. he pop ept on Peppe. 3 hi 
geplymbe.^j Nappeup gepeng. 3 hip pip. 3 hip beapn. pa onpeng 
Diocletianup Ealepiupe peopftpulhce ; . Diocletianup 3 GOaxi- 
mianup bebubon ehtnyppe epiptenpa manna. Diocletianup eapt- 
ene. 3 GOaximianup peptene. -3 pop pam gebobe pupbon peala 
maptypap on x. pmtpum pyppte ; . Da gepeapft hi him be- 
tpeonum f hi polban pa anpealbap poplaetan. 3 pa puppupan 
alecgan pe hi pepeban. 3 polbon heopa bagap on peptneppe geen- 
bian. 3 f ppa gelseptan;. Diocletianup gepset on Nicomebia 
psepe bypig. 3 GOaximianup gepa&t on GOebiolane psepe bypig. 3 
letan pa anpealbap to Ealepiupe 3 to Eonptantmupe. 3 hi hme 
toba&lbon piftfton on tpa ; . Galepiup Illipice 3 begeonbon pam 
pone eapt enbe. 3 pone m septan bael Sippep mibbangeapbep. 3 
Eonptantmup nam ealle Italie. 3 Xpppicam. 3 Ippanie. 3 Eallie. 
3 Bpyttame. ac he ys&y hpon gypnenbe pippa populb-Smga 3 
micelpa anpealba. 3 poppam he poplet hip agenum pillan Ita- 
liam 3 Spppicam to fialepiupe ; • Da gepette Ealepiup tpegen 
cymngap unbep him. oftep y&y haten Seuepup. pam he gepealbe 
Itaham 3 Spppicam. 3 GOaximmup he gepette on pa eaptlanb • . 
On pam bagum com Eonptantmup. pe milbheoptepta man. 
3 pop on Bpyttame. 3 paep gepop. 3 gepealbe hip puna f 
pice. Eonptanonupe. pone he hsepbe be Glenan hip pipe ;. Da 
polbe GOaxentmp. GOaximianup punu. habban pone anpealb on 
Itaham ; . 

Da penbe Ealepiup him ongean Seuepup mib pypbe. pe him 
pe anpealb asp gepealb paep. 3 he psep beppicen peapft ppam hip 
agenum mannum. 3 opplagen neah Rapenna pa&pe bypig ; • Da 
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Galerius. Maximian he sent to Africa, and he overcame 
their adversaries. Constantins he sent to Gaul, and he over- 
came the nation of the Alamanni, and afterwards he conquered 
the island of Britain. And he himself, Diocletian, went to 
Egypt, and besieged the king Achilleus eight months, m the 
city of Alexandria, until the inhabitants delivered him up, 
and afterwards ravaged all Egypt. Galerius he sent to 
Persia, who fought twice against Narses, the king, so that 
neither of them had victory. In the third battle, Galerius 
was put to flight, and in great fear came to Diocletian ; but 
he received him with great indignity, and commanded him 
to run in his own- purple many miles before his chariot. 
After his courage had been whetted by that disgrace, he 
proceeded again to Persia, and put them to flight, and took 
Parses prisoner, and his wives and children: thereupon 
Diocletian received Galerius honourably. Diocletian and 
Maximian ordered a persecution of Christian men, Diocletian 
in the east, and Maximian in the west ; and, m consequence 
of that decree, there were many martyrs for a space of ten 
years. Then they agreed between themselves that they 
would abandon their powers, and lay aside the purple that 
they wore, and would end their days in tranquillity ; and 
they did so. Diocletian , settled in the city of Mcomedia, 
and Maximian settled in the city of Milan, and [they] left 
their power to Galerius and to Constantius ; and they after- 
wards divided it in two. Galerius [had] Illyricum, and be- 
yond that the east end, and the greater part of this earth. 
And Constantius took all Italy, and Africa, and Spain, and 
Gaul, and Britain ; but he was little desirous of these worldly 
things and of great powers, and, therefore, he resigned, of 
his own will, Italy and Africa to Galerius. Galerius, there- 
upon, appointed two kings under him, one was named 
Severus, to whom he gave Italy and Africa ; and Maximinus 
he placed in the east lands. In those days came Constantius, 
the most kind-hearted man, and proceeded to Britain, and 
there departed [this life], and gave the empire to his son, 
Constantine, whom he had by Helena his wife. Maxentius, 
then, the son of Maximianus, would have the power in Italy. 
Thereupon Galerius sent Severus against him with an 
army, to whom the government had already been given, and 
he was there betrayed by his own men, and slain near the 

2k 
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GOaximianup geahpobe f hip punu peng to fam anpealbe. he ];a 
hpa&bhce poplet fa buph. f e he on gepeten psej". -3 police hip 
punu to beppicanne. 3 piftfton jion to "Sam anpealbe. ac fa hit pe 
punu apunbe. fa abpaepbe he f one paebep. 3 he pleah on jQallie. 
"3 polbe Eonptantmup beppican. hip af urn. 3 habban him f pice, 
ac hit onpunbe hip bohtoji. -3 hit Eonptantmupe gepaebe. 3 he 
hme geplymbe piSSon on GOappiham. 3 he faap opplagen peapS ;. 
Da gepealbe Ealepiup Licmmpe Itaham 3 Spppicam. 3 he het 
ealle fa cpiptenan. f e f aep betpte paepon. gebpmgan on eloeobe ;• 
iEptep f am he peapo* on micelpe untpumneppe. "3 him to gehet 
mamge laeceap. 3 hypa nan him ne mihte beon on nanum gobe. 
ac him paebe hypa an. f hit paepe Eobep ppacu ; • Da het he 
f man fa cpiptenan men ept gebpohte on hypa eapbe. selcne 
f a&p he aep paep. ppa-f eah he gepop on f aepe mettpymneppe. "3 
Licmiup peng to fam anpealbe;- iEptep fam peapS gepm 
betpuh Eonpcantmupe 3 GOaxentiupe. 3 pafte f aep Eonptantmup 
opploh GDaxentiup bmnan Rome, set f a&pe bpycg f e man GOul- 
uiup haet ; • On fam bagum GDaximmup bebeab cpiptenpa 
manna ehtnyppe. 3 pa5e f a&p gepop on Thappa f aepe- bypig ; . 
On fam bagum Licmiup bebeab f nan cpipten man ne come 
on hip hipebe. ne on hip paepelbe. 3 pafte faep peapft gepm 
betpeoh him 3 betpeoh Eonptantmupe. 3 optpaebhce gepeoht. 
oft Eonptantmup gepeng Licmiup. "3 hmepi^onhetbeheapbian. 
3 piSSon peng to eallum Romana anpealbe ; • On fam bagum 
Sppiup pe maeppe-ppeopt peapS on gebpolan ymbe f one pihtan 
geleapon. ymbe fone teonan paep gegabepob fpeo hunbjieb 
bipceopa 3 ehtatyne. hme to opepphtenne 3 to amanpumianne ;• 
On fam bagum Eonptantmup opploh Epippum hip punu. "3 Li- 
cmium hip ppeoptop-punu. f nan man nypte hpaet pe gy* c paep 
buton him anum \ • ^Eptep fam he unbepf eobbe him pylpum 
mamge f eoba. f e aep paepan Romane ungepylbe. "3 het atim- 
bpian ane buph on Epecum. 3 het hi be him hacan Eonptan- 
tmopohm ', • pe het aepept manna f man cypicean timbpebe. 
3 f man beluce aelc beopulgylb-hup * • pe gepop ymb an "3 
ftpittig pmtpa faep fe he pice haepbe. on anum cune neah Ni- 
comebia f aepe bypig ;. 
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city of Kavenna. "When Maximian was informed that his 
son had succeeded to the government, he speedily left the 
city in which he was seated, and thought to circumvent his 
son, and afterwards succeed to the government ; but when 
his son found that, he drove away his father, and he fled 
into Graul, and would circumvent Constantine, his son-in- 
law, and have the empire to himself; but his daughter disco- 
vered it, and told it to Constantine, and he afterwards drove 
him to Marseilles, and he was there slain. Then Gralerius 
gave Italy and Africa to Licinius, and he commanded all the 
Christians, who were there the best, to be sent into exile. 
After that he fell into a great sickness, and ordered to him 
many physicians; and none of them could be of any 
good to him; but one of them said to him that it was 
G-od's vengeance. Thereupon he commanded that the 
Christian men should be brought again to their own country, 
each to where he had been before. Nevertheless, he died of 
that sickness, and Licinius succeeded to the dominion. 
After that, there was war between Constantine and Maxen- 
tius ; and shortly after, Constantine slew Maxentius within 
Koine, at the bridge called the Milvian. In those days 
Maximinus commanded a persecution of Christian men, and 
shortly after died in the city of Tarsus. In those days 
Licinius commanded that no Christian man should come into 
his family nor in his retinue ; and shortly after, there was 
war between him and Constantine, and frequent battles, 
until Constantine took Licinius prisoner, and afterwards 
ordered him to be beheaded, and then succeeded to the whole 
Koman empire. In those days, Arius, the mass-priest, fell 
into error concerning the right belief. In consequence of 
that crime, there were assembled three hundred and eighteen 
bishops, to confute and excommunicate him. In those days 
Constantine slew his son, Crispus, and Licinius, his sister's 
son, so that no one knew what their sin was, save him alone. 
After that he subjected to himself many nations, that before 
were unsubdued by the Komans ; and commanded a city to 
be built in Greece, and commanded it to be named from him- 
self, Constantinople. He first of men commanded churches 
to be built, and that every heathen temple should be closed. 
He died thirty-one years after he had the empire, in a villa 
near the city of JSTicomedia. 

2k2 
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XXXI. 



iEptep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb pa&f m. pintpa 3 xci. 
peng Eonptantiup co pam anpealbe mib hip tpam bpoopum. 
Eonptancme 3 Eonptante. 3 he Eonptantiup hsepbe xxm. 
pintpa;. Pi pupbon ealle pa gebpoopu on pam Spianipcan 
gebpolan ; • Eonp tantmup 3 Eonptanp punnon him betpeonum. 0$ 
Eonptantmup peapft opplagen ; • iEptep pam GQagnentiuf opploh 
Eonptanp. 3 peng him to Jam pice, peet pa&p Ealham 3 Icaham ; . 
On Jam bagum Illipice gepettan Uetepomonem pone man to 
hypa anpealbe. to p on ^ hi piftSon mihton pmnan piS GOagnen- 
tiupe. 3 hi hme nybbon to leopnunga. peah he gepmtpab psepe. 
ac Eonptantiup hme bensembe aegSep ge psep anpealbep. ge 
psepe puppupan pe he pepebe. ge paepe pcole pe he on leop- 
nobe : • iEptep fam he gepeaht pi$ GDagnentiupe. 3 hme ge- 
plymbe. 3 bebpap into Lucthma p sepe bypig. *] he hme pylpne 
piftSon oppticobe ; • iEptep pam Eonptantiup gepette Iulianup 
co capepe unbep him. pe psep aep to biacone gehalgob. 3 penbe 
hme on Ealhe mib pypbe. j he hpsebhce opeppan ealle pa pe on 
Ealhe punnon. 3 psep septep Ssepe bsebe ppa up-ahapen. f he 
polbe ealne Romana anpealb him geagman. *j mib pypbe psep 
papenbe psep Eonptantiup psep mib oSepe pypbe pi$ Papthe ; . 
Da he f geahpobe. 3 him ongean-peapb psep. pa gepop he on 
Jam psepelbe ; . 

3oib Iulianup peng to pam anpealbe. 3 hme hsepbe an geap 
-j eahta monoap;. Da psep he pona geopnpull f he polbe 
bigohce pone cpiptenbom onpenban. 3 popbeab openhce f man 
nane psepte-boc ne leopnobe. 3 paebe eac f nan cpipcen man 
ne mopte habban nsenne hip unbep-polgofta. 3 hi mib Jam 
pohce beppican ; • 'Kc ealle hi psepon psep pojibep. ppa pe hie 
epc-pecgan gehypbon. cpseft Opopiup. ^ him leoppe paep pe 
cpiptenbom to beganne. ponne hip pcipa to hsebbenne;. 
^Epcep pam he gegabepobe pypbe. 3 polbe papan on Peppe. 3 
bebeab ponne he ept psepe eaptene hampeapb. f man hsepbe 
ampiteatpum gepopht get piepupalem. f he mihte Eobep 
peopap on bon. f hi beop paepmne abitan ; . Kc Eob geppsec 
on pam psepelbe ppifte gebapenlice on fam apleapan men hip ap- 
leapa gepoht. mib fam ^ hme gemicte an man. pa he pop ppam 
Etepiphonte ]?sepe bypig. gehcopt fam ]?e he plyma paepe. 3 
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XXXI. 

After Home had been built a thousand and ninety-one 
years, Constantius succeeded to the empire, with his two 
"brothers, Constantine and Constans, and he, Constantius, 
had it twenty-three years. All the brothers were of the 
Arian heresy. Constantine and Constans made war on each 
other, until Constantine was slain. After that, Magnentius 
slew Constans, and succeeded to the empire, that is, of Gaul 
and Italy. In those days the Illyrians set up the man 
Vetranio to govern them, that they might make war on Mag- 
nentius ; and they forced him to learning, although he was 
full of years. But Constantius deprived him of the power, 
and of the purple that he wore, and of the school in which 
he learned. After that he [Constantius] fought against 
Magnentius, and put him to flight, and drove him into the 
city of Lyons; and he [Magnentius] afterwards stabbed 
himself. After that, Constantius appointed Julian to be 
Caesar under him, who had before been consecrated a deacon, 
and sent him into Graul with an army ; and he speedily over- 
came all those who were making war on Gaul ; and was, after 
that deed, so uplifted, that he would appropriate to himself 
all the Roman power, and went with an army to where 
Constantius was with another army against the Parthians. 
When he [Constantius] was informed of that, and was pro- 
ceeding against him, he died on the march. 

And Julian succeeded to the dominion, and had it one year 
and eight months. Then was he soon desirous of secretly 
subverting Christianity, and openly forbade any man to learn 
the fast-book ; and said also, that no Christian man should 
have any of his under- offices, and thereby thought to overreach 
them. But they were all of the resolution, as we have heard 
it repeated, says Orosius, that they would rather cultivate 
Christianity than have his provinces. After that he gathered 
an army, and would proceed to Persia, and commanded, that 
when from the east he was again on his way homewards, an 
amphitheatre should be built at Jerusalem, that he might put 
into it God's servants, that wild beasts might devour them 
therein. But in that expedition God very fittingly avenged on 
that base man his base intention, when a man met him, as he 
came from the city of Ctesiphon, exactly as though he were a 
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him psebe. f he lime mihte laeban Supuh f pepten. f he on 
Peppe on ungeapupe become;. Re pa he hme to-mibbep paep 
pepcenep hsepbe gelaebb. pa geppac he him. f nan man nypte 
psep psepelbep hpap. he com. ac popan hpeappenbe geonb f 
pepcen. f he nypte hpap he ut pceolbe. o$ pa&p poleep paep pela 
poppopben. aegtSep ge pop puppte ge eac pop hungpe;. Da 
com him ongean an uncU(5 man. J opploh Iuhanup ; . 



XXXII. 

iEptep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb paap M. pmtpa 3 an 
hunb 3 xvn. peng Ioumianup to Romana anpealbe;. pine 
man geceap on "Sam peptenne. py llcan baege pe man Iulianup 
opptang ; . pe gepealbe Peppum Nippibi pa buph. 3 healpe 
GQepopotamiam f lanb. piS pam f hi moptan op Jam lanbe 
buton lafte ;. On "Sam vm. monfte pa&p pe he to 'Sam anpealbe 
peng. he polbe papan on Ilhpice. pa pa&p he pume mht on 
anum mp-cilctan hupe. pa het he betan pa&pmne micel pyp. 
poppon hit paep cealb yebe\i. pa ongan pe cealc mib ungemece 
ptmcan. }>a peapft Ioumianup mib pam bpa&pe oppmopob ;. 



XXXIII. 

iEptep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb pa&p M. pmtpa 3 an 
hunb "3 xvm. peng Ualentmianup to Romana anpealbe. j hme 
ha&pbe xi. geap. he pa&p aeppam Iulianupep cempena ealbop- 
man;. Pe him bebeab f he poplete pone hip epiptenbom. 
oSSe hip polgoo'. pa pa&p him leoppe f he poplete hip polgo<5. 
ponne pone epiptenbom ; . Kc him gepylpte Ik>b ept to ma- 
pan ape. pa he pa la&ppan pop hip lupe poplet. f he pa&p llcan 
picep ahte gepealb. pe hip piSeppmna a&p ahte ; . Rafte pa&p he 
^epealbe Ualente. hip bpeftep. healp hip pice. ^ he het opplean 
Pepcopiup pe pa picpian polbe. j manige oSpe mib him;. 
Ualenp pa&p gela&peb ppam anum Sppiampco bipceope. Guboxup 
pa&p hacen. ac he hit hael ppiSe pa&pte pi<5 hip bpoftop. poppon 
he pipte. f he hit on him ppecan polbe. gip he onpunbe f he 
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fugitive, and said to him, that he could lead him through the 
waste, so that he might come on the Persians unawares. But 
when he had led him to the middle of the waste, he deceived 
him, so that no man knew where he was on his way ; but they 
went wandering about the waste, so that he knew not where 
they should come out ; until many of the army perished, both 
from thirst and also from hunger. Then there met them an 
unknown man, and slew Julian. 

XXXII. 

After E-ome had been built a thousand and one hundred 
and seventeen years, Jovian succeeded to the dominion of the 
Bomans. He was chosen in the waste on the same day that 
Julian was slain. He gave the city of ISTisibis to the Persians, 
and half the land of Mesopotamia, on condition that they 
might depart from the country without molestation. In the 
eighth month after he had succeeded to the empire, he would 
proceed to Illyricum : there he was one night in a newly- 
cemented house, when he ordered a large fire to be made in 
it, because it was cold weather. Then the chalk began to 
stink immoderately, when Jovian was smothered by the 
vapour. 

XXXIII. 

After Home had been built a thousand and one hundred 
and eighteen years, Yalentinian succeeded to the dominion 
of the Komans, and had it eleven years. He had previously 
been a tribune of Julian's soldiers. He [Julian] commanded 
him to renounce his Christianity or his service, and he pre- 
ferred to renounce his service than his Christianity. But Grod 
aided him after to greater honour, when he had renounced the 
less for love of Him, so that he gained possession of the same 
empire that his adversary had previously possessed. Shortly 
after, he gave to Yalens, his brother, half his empire ; and he 
commanded Procopius to be slain, who would rule there, and 
many others with him. Yalens had been instructed by an 
Arian bishop, named Eudoxius ; but he concealed it very 
strictly from his brother ; because he knew that he would 
avenge it on him, if he found out that he was of another be- 
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on oopum geleapon paepe. on oftpum lie pylp paep. popf on he 
pipte hu paepcmob lie paep aep on hip jeleapon. fa he laeppan 
anpealb haepbe;- On fam llcan geape Eobenpic. Eotena 
cynmg. %ebfbz peala mapcypa on hip f eobe cpiptenpa manna ;. 
tin fam bagum Ualentimanup genj'bbe ept fa Seaxan to hypa 
agenum lanbe. fa hi polbon pmnan pit) Romana. fa paepon 
eapbpaepte neah fam gappecge ; . Snb Bupgenbum he geptypbe 
eac. f hi on fialhe ne punnon;. OOib fam fe him paep 
ppiSopt geptypeb. f him man genet pulluht;. On f am xi. 
geape hip pieep 8epmenne hepgobon on Pannomam. fa he 
f ybeppeapb paep mib pypbe. fa gepop he on blobpyne ; . 



XXX IY. 

iEptep f am f e Romebuph getimbpeb paep M. pmtpa 3 c. j 
xxix. pen 5 Ualenp. Ualentmianupep bpoftop. to Romana an- 
pealbe. -j Epatianup. Ualentmianufep punu. peng to Italia an- 
pealbe. 3 to Eallia. 3 to Ippania unbep Ualenpe ; • Pe fa 
Ualenp oftypbe openlice f he aep bigelice gehyb haepbe. ppa f 
he bebeab f munucap. f e populblice f mg popgan pceolban. 3 
paepna gepeoht. f hi paepna namon. 3 mib fam puhton. 3 ypel 
bybonmib oftpum mannum. -3 penbe on Ggypte 3 het topyppan 
ealle fa munuc-hp f e hip bpoftop aep geftaf elobe. 3 pume fa 
munucap he hec opplean. pume on elfeobe popbpipon;. On 
fam bagum Fipmup paep hat en pum man on Spppicum. pe paep 
fsep pilnienbe fsep anpealbep;. Da penbe Ualenp fybep 
Theobopiup hip ealbopman mib pypbe. fsep goban Theobopiufep 
paebep. fe ept paep ca^epe;. On fam paepelbe Fipmup psep 
gepangen j popS-gelaebeb to pleanne. fa baeb he pylp fast hme 
man aep gepullobe. 3 fa he gepullob paej\ he paep Supuh fsep 
maeppe-ppeoptef lape. f e hme pullobe. on ppa pullan geleapon 
heopon-picep. f he cpaeft to fam polce. Do$ nu ppa ge pillan. 3 
him pylp leat popo\ f him man ajloh f heapob op. 3 peapS 
Epijrep maptip ; . On fam bagum Epatianup gepeaht on 
Callium pi"5 Slamanne fam polce. 3 hypa pela M. opploh ;• On 
fam 'bpibban geape hip picep. fa he f maepte poh bybe pi$ fa 
Eobep f eopap. fa abpipon hme Eotan ut op hypa eapbe. 3 hi 
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lief than that of which he himself was ; because he knew how 
steadfast he had previously been in his faith, when he had 
less power. In the same year, Athanaric, king of the Groths, 
made many martyrs of Christian men among his people. In 
those days, Yalentinian forced the Saxons back into their 
own land, when they would war against the Eomans. They 
were inhabiting near the ocean. The Burgundians also he 
prevented from warring against the Grauls. What chiefly 
restrained them was, that they were promised baptism. In 
the eleventh year of his reign, the Sarmatians ravaged 
Pannonia. When he was [marching] thitherward with an 
army, he died of an effusion of blood. 

XXXIY. 

After Eome had been built a thousand and one hundred 
and twenty-nine years, Valens, the brother of Yalentinian, 
succeeded to the dominion of the Eomans, and Grratian, 
the son of Yalentinian, succeeded to the dominion in Italy, 
in Graul, and in Spain, under Yalens. He then, Yalens, 
showed openly what he had before secretly hidden, so that 
he commanded that monks, who should renounce worldly 
things and strife of weapons, should take arms and fight with 
them, and do evil with other men. And he sent to Egypt, 
and commanded all the monasteries to be destroyed that 
his brother had before founded. And some of the monks 
he commanded to be slain, some driven into exile. In those 
days there was a man in Africa, named Eirmus,.who was 
there desirous of dominion. Thereupon Yalens sent thither 
his count, Theodosius, with an army, the father of the good 
Theodosius, who aiterwards was emperor. In that expedi- 
tion, Eirmus was taken, and led forth to be slain, when he 
himself prayed that he might first be baptized. When he had 
been baptized, he was, through the instruction of the mass- 
priest, who had baptized him, in such full belief of the king- 
dom of heaven, that he said to the people : " Do now as ye 
will," and bowed forward to them, so that his head was struck 
off: and he was Christ's martyr. In those days Grratian 
fought in Graul against the Alamannic nation, and slew many 
thousands of them. In the third year of his reign, when he 
was doing the greatest wrong to Grod's servants, the Goths 
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popon piSSon opep Donua pa ea on Ualenpep pice, 3 pilnoban 
co him. f hi mopcan on hip pice mib ppiSe gepiecan;. Da 
opephogobe he f he him a$ep bybe. oftSe pypnbe. oSSe cipobe. 
ac hi lee pecan psep paep hi polbon ;. Re hip gepepan 3 hip 
ealbopmen nybban hi a&pcep gapule. 3 micel gephe heepbon 
ymb f . 0$ pa Cocan hi mib gepeohce geplymbon ; . Da Ualenp 
f geahpobe on Sneiochia paepe bypig. fa peapS he ppiSe papig. 
■j gepohce hip mipbseba. hu hi hme ba&ban piheep geleapan 3 
pullpihcep bseftep. -3 he him penbe Sppiempce bipceopap to 
lapeopum 3 gebpolmen. ppa he pylp y&y. 3 hpa&e he hsepbe 
Eobep peopum on opeproap Co la<5e gebon ; . pec peah penban 
sepeep. psep he senne hbbenbene pipce. p eah he f lace bybe. "3 
him piSSon heu geapian ; . On Jam peopSan geape hip picep 
he peahc pi(5 Cocan. 3 geplymeb peapft. 3 bebpipen on aanne 
eun. 3 peapS on anum hupe popbsepneb ; . Da&p y&y ppifte 
pihe bom geenbob. f hi pone populblice popba&pnbon. pe hi 
pohee bsepnan on ecnyppe • . 



XXXV. 

iEpeep fam he Romebuph geeimbpeb pa&p M. pmcpa 3 c. 3 
xxxin. peng Bpacianup Co Romana anpealbe. -3 hme ha&pbe vi. 
geap. 3 gepecce Theobopiup him Co pulcume. poppon him 
gepuhce f fa peoba pe hypa gepmnan pa&pon. psepon co ppiSe 
gepepangobe. f hi man leng ne mihce mib gepeoheum opep- 
fpiSan ; . Sc Theobopiup genam ppi$ pi$ hi. 3 on psepe pibbe he 
lsebbe Sehanapicup hipa cynmg mib him Co Eonpcanemopohm 
psepe bypig. 3 p a&p paSe psep hip lip geenbobe ; . RaSe paep pe 
Cocan ongeacan hn gob Theobopiup fdty. 8&g$ep ge hi. ge ealle 
peoba pe on SciSSium psepon. gecupon hip ppiS ; • On p am 
bagum gecupon Bpyceannie GOaximianup him Co capepe. opep 
hip pillan. pe pa&pe pypSe ealpa Romana anpealba. pop hip 
msenigpealbum buguSum. bucon f he pa pitS hip hlapopb pann 
pop oopa manna lape. 3 paSe peep he pop on fcallie. 3 £pa- 
cianup opploh. 3 Ualencmianup hip bpoSop he abpap uc op 
Icaliam. f he oftpleah Co Theobopiupe ; . 
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drove him out of their country ; and they afterwards passed 
over the river Danube into Yalens' realm, and desired of him 
that they might settle in his realm in peace. Thereupon he 
disdained to do the one or the other, either to refuse or per- 
mit, hut let them settle where they would. But his prefects 
and officials sued them for tribute, and they had great conten- 
tion on that account, until the Groths, in a battle, put them 
to flight. "When Valens was informed of that in the city of 
Antioch, he was very sorry, and thought of his misdeeds, how 
they had prayed him for right belief and the bath of baptism, 
and he had sent them Arian bishops and heretics (as he him- 
self was) as teachers, and what he, on frequent occasions, had 
done to the injury of God's servants. Then, wherever he 
knew one to be living, he commanded him to be sent for ; 
although he did it late, and afterwards commanded him to be 
honoured. In the fourth year of his reign, he fought against 
the Groths, and was put to flight, and driven into a village, 
and was burnt in a house. There was a righteous doom com- 
pleted, when they burnt him in worldly fashion, who thought 
to burn them eternally. 

XXXV. 

After Rome had been built a thousand and one hundred 
and thirty-three years, Gratian succeeded to the dominion of 
the Romans, and had it six years, and appointed Theodosius 
to aid him ; because it seemed to him that the nations that 
were their adversaries, were grown too strong to be longer 
overcome by wars. But Theodosius made peace with them, 
and, during that peace, he led Athanaric, their king, with him 
to the city of Constantinople, and shortly after he [Athan- 
aric] there ended his life. As soon as the Groths knew 4iow 
good Theodosius was, both they and all the nations that were 
in Scythia, chose peace with him. In those days, the Britons 
chose Maximus for their emperor, against his will, who was 
worthy of the rule of all the Eomans, for his manifold vir- 
tues, excepting that he warred against his lord, at the insti- 
gation of other men : and shortly after, he proceeded to Gaul, 
and slew Gratian, and drove his brother, Yalentinian, out of 
Italy, so that he fled to Theodosius. 
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XXXVI. 



Myteji fam pe Romebuph getimbpeb paep M. pmtpa 3 c. 3 
xxxvm. peng Theobopiup to Romana anpealbe. 3 hme hsepbe xi. 
geap. he haepbe vi. geapum aep anpealb opep pa eapt-baelap;. 
pe pa Theobopiup paep "Sencenbe hu he Epatianup hip hlapopb 
geppecan mihte. 3 eac hip bpooop on pam anpealbe jebpmgan. 
3 pypbe gela&bbe on Italia. pa&p GOaximup mib pypbe abab sec 
Squilegia paepe bypig. 3 hip ealbopmen Snbpagaftie ha&pbe 
beboben pa clupan to healbenne ; . Kc pe ealbopman hi be- 
taehte lippum marnmm to healbenne. 3 pohte him pylp on pci- 
pum to papenne eapt-ymbutan. 3 ponne beptelan on Theobopiup 
hmban ; . Re mib fam pe he ppam paepe clupan apapen paap 
piS papa pcipa. pa com Theobopiup paepto. 3 punbe paepaet 
peapa manna, fa paepon ypete "3 eapge. 3 he hi pa5e apeg 
apypbe. 3 pa clupan tobpa&c. 3 piffSon pop opep Sa muntap. oS 
he com to Squilegia. 3 GOaximup opploh ; . Da f pe ealbopman 
gehypbe. ba abpencte he hme pylpne ; . pu yftehce Cob geen- 
bobe f mycle gepm. mib hypa tpejpa pylle. pe GOaximup 3 hip 
ealbopman haepbon up-ahapen mib manegum "Seobum \. 

iEptep fam peng ept Ualentmianup to hip pice, 3 p aep ymb 
tpa geap. pe he on trallium com. hme oppmopobe Spbogaepcep 
hip ealbopman. 3 hme piftSon mib papum be pam ppeopan up- 
aheng. gehcopt p am pe he hme pylpne unpitenbe haepbe apipgeb. 
3 gepette Gugemup to paep picep naman. ^ he capepe pa&pe. 3 
peng him pylp to pam anpealbe. poppam he ne mihte pylp hab- 
ban paep anpealbep naman. poppy he na&p Romanipc. ac laepbe 
pone oftepne f he beopulgylb geopne beeobe ; . Da gelaebbe 
ept Theobopiup pypbe piS him tpam. to paepe llcan clupan pe 
he aep haepbe pi8 GOaximup ; . Da penbe Theobopiup Eotena 
pultgm bepopan him. f hi pa clupan tobpaecon. ac hi pupbon 
uton-ymbpapen op pam muntum. 3 ealle opplagen. paet paepon 
x. m. > Da pop Theobopiup pybeppeapb. 3 pipte ^ hme man 
polbe mib pam llcan ppence beppibian ; . Da hi togaebepepeapb 
popan. pa pohtan Gugenmp 3 Spbogaeptep. f hi pceolban aep ept 
op pam muntum hi gebigean mib heopa plana gepceocum. ac 
aelc com opep papa, oftfte on hi pylpe o&5e on pa eopSan. 3 
Theobopiup haepbe pone pmb mib him. f hip pultum mihte 
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XXXVI. 

After Eome had been built a thousand and one hundred 
and thirt y-eight years, Theodosius succeeded to the dominion 
of the Romans, and had it eleven years. He had six years 
before had the dominion of the east parts. He then, Theo- 
dosius, was thinking how he could avenge his lord, Gratian, 
and also bring his brother to power ; and led an army to 
Italy, where Maximus was staying with an army, at the city 
of Aquileia, and had commanded his general, Andragathius, 
to hold the pass. But the general committed the holding 
of it to inert men, and resolved with himself to go east- 
about with ships, and steal on Theodosius' s rear. But when 
he had marched from the pass towards the ships, Theodo- 
sius came thereto, and found thereat few men, who were bad 
and slothful, and he speedily routed them and forced the 
pass, and then marched over the mountains, until he came 
to Aquileia, and slew Maximus. When the general heard 
that, he drowned himself. How easily God ended that great 
war, by the fall of them both; which Maximus and his general 
had raised up with many nations ! 

After that, Valentinian again succeeded to his empire, and 
two years after, when he came into Graul, Arbogastes, his 
officer, smothered him, and afterwards hung him up by the 
neck with ropes, as if he had voluntarily strangled himself; 
and placed Eugenius to be emperor with the name of the 
sovereignty, and he himself succeeded to the power, because 
he could not himself have the name of the [supreme] power, 
in consequence of not being a Roman ; but taught the other 
to be a zealous worshiper of idols. Thereupon Theodosius 
led an army against them both, to the same pass that he 
had formerly gained against Maximus. Theodosius then sent 
a force of Groths before him to take the pass, but they were 
surrounded from the mountains and all slain : they were ten 
thousand. Thereupon Theodosius marched thitherward, and 
knew that they would circumvent him by the same artifice. 
"When they were in face of each other, Eugenius and Arbo- 
gastes thought they could drive them from the mountains 
with the shootings of their arrows ; but every one came either 
on themselves or on the earth ; and Theodosius had the wind 
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ma&ptne a&lcne heopa plana on heopa peonbum apa&ptnian * . 
Da&p peapS Gugeniup opplagen. y Spboga&ptep oppcang time 
pylpne ; . iEptep pam Theobopiup pop on Italic, 3 pa he com 
to Cftaegelange paepe bypig. pa geenbobe he hip lip. 3 beta&hte 
hip tpam punum pone anpealb • . 



XXXYII. 

^Eptep pam pe Romebuph getimbpeb paep M. pmtpa 3 c. 3 
xlix. peng Spchabiup to anpealbe to 'Sam eapt-baele. j hme 
ha&pbe xn. geap. 3 ponopiup to fam pept-baele. 3 nu git haepo\ 
cpa&S Opopmp ; . 

Snb poppam pe hi geonge pa&pon. he hi beta&hte hip cpam 
ealbopmannum co bepitanne.'Spchabiup pa&p beta&ht Rupmupe. 
3 ponopiup pa&p beta&ht Stilecan;. Sc hi gecySbon paSe 
p a&p hpilce hlapopb-hylbo hi pohton to cypanne on heopa ealb 
hlapopbep beapnum. gip hi hit pupihteon mihton;- Rupmup 
polbe habban him pylp pone anpealb paep eapt. 3 8tileca polbe 
pyllan hip puna pipne hep pept \ . Snb pop pam peonbpcipe he 
poplet Eotan on Italie. mib heopa tpam cynmgum. Slpican •] 
Ra&bgotan. 3 pohte piflfton f pole opeppunben pa&pe. f hi 
piftSon polbon eall f he polbe. 3 penbe eac ^ he pam Gotan pa&p 
gepmnep mihte paSe geptypan. poppam he op heopa lanbe ge- 
bopen pa&p *. • Rafte pa&p Mapica peapft epipten. 3 Raebgota 
ha&ften puphpunobe. 3 baeghpamhee pa&p blotenbe beopulgylbum 
mib manphhtum. 3 pimle him pa&p leopopt. f pa pa&pon Ro- 
manipce *. • 

Nu git eop Romane ma&g gepcamian. cpa&S Opopmp. f ge 
ppa heanlic gepoht pceolbon on eop geniman. pop anep mannep 
ege. -) pop anep mannep geblote. pe ge pa&ban ty pa ha&Senan 
tiba paepon betepan ponne pa epipcenan. 3 eac f eop pylpum 
pa&pe betepe f ge eopejme epiptenbom popleton. 3 to pam 
haeftempcean peapum pengan. pe eoppe ylbpan a&p beeobon ; • 
Ee magon eac geftencean hu hean he ept peapft hip geblota 3 
hip beopulgylba. pe he on lypbe. papa ge hme gebunbeime ha&p- 
ban 3 hme pifrSon atugon ppa ppa ge polbon. -j ealne hip pultum. 
paet pa&p. ppa ppa ge pylpe paebon. tpahunbpeb pupenb. ppa eopep 
nan ne peapS gepunbob I • 
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witli him, so that "his force could fasten almost every one of 
their arrows on their enemies. There was Eugenius slain, 
and Arbogastes stabbed himself. After that, Theodosius 
proceeded to Italy, and when he came to the city of Milan, 
he ended his life, and committed the power to his two sons. 



XXXYIL 

After Eome had been built a thousand and one hundred 
and forty-nine years, Arcadius succeeded to the dominion of 
the east part, and had it twelve years ; and Honorius to the 
west part, and yet has it, says Orosius. 

And because they were young, he [Theodosius] committed 
them to the guardianship of his two officers : Arcadius was 
committed to Rufinus, and Honorius was committed to 
Stilicho. But they soon after made manifest what lordly 
homage they intended to pay to the children of their old 
master, if they could accomplish it. Bufinus would have for 
himself the dominion of he east, and Stilicho would give his 
son that of the west. And in consequence of this enmity, he 
let the Goths remain in Italy, with their two kings, Alaric 
and Rhadagaisus, thinking that after the people were over- 
come, they would all that he would ; and imagined also that 
he might speedily check the Groths in their war, because he 
was born of their country. Shortly after, Alaric became a 
Christian, but Ehadagaisus continued a heathen, and daily 
sacrificed to idols with man-slayings, and it was always most 
desirable to him that they were Romans. 

Now may ye Eomans be ashamed, says Orosius, that ye 
should have harboured so disgraceful a thought, from fear of 
one man, and from one man's sacrifices, as to say that the 
heathen times were better than the Christian ; and also that 
for yourselves it were better to renounce your Christianity, 
and adopt the heathen practices that your forefathers formerly 
cultivated. Te may also bear in mind how humble he was 
afterwards with his sacrifices and his idols, among which he 
had lived, when ye had him bound, and then treated him as 
ye liked, and all his force, which was, as ye yourselves said, 
two hundred thousand, so that not one of you was wounded. 
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XXXVIII. 

JEyteji fam )?e Romebuph getimbpeb pa&f M. pmtpa ] c. ] 
Lxuu. Ik>b gebybe hip miltpunge on Romanum. J?a]?a he heopa 
mipbseba ppecan lee. f hit )?eah by be !£lpica. pe epiptenepea 
cynmg 3 pe milbepta. 3 he mib ppa lytlum nme abp^&c Rome- 
buph. f he bebeab f man nanne man ne rloje. 1 eac f man 
nanuhc ne panobe ne ne ypelobe. faep ]?e on Jam cyjncum ps&pe. 
•j pona J?sep. on Sam Spibban baege. hi gepopan ut op pa&pe bypig 
heopa agenum pillan. ppa ]?a&p ne peapft nan hup heopa pillan 
ppbsepneb ; • 

Dsep jenam pettulp. Slpican mseg. ponopiupep ppeoptop J>aer 
cymnjep. j piooon pio hme ge]?mgobe. 3 hi him to pipe genam ; • 
8i]?pon pa&can }>a Cotan faep on lanbe. pume be ]?a&p careper 
pillan. pume hip unpillan. pume hi popan on Ippanie. ^ fsep ge- 
paetan. pume on Spppice ; • 

pep enbao" peo vi. boc ;• 



XXXYIII. 

After Rome had been built a thousand and one hundred 
and sixty-four years, Grod bestowed his mercy on the Romans, 
when he let their misdeeds be punished, and yet Alaric did 
it, the most Christian and most clement king ; and he with 
so little enmity took Rome, that he commanded that no one 
should be slain, and also that nothing should be impaired 
or damaged that was in the churches. And immediately 
after, on the third day, they marched out of the city of their 
own accord, so that there was not a house wilfully burnt. 

There Ataulf, the kinsman of Alaric, took the sister of the 
king Honorius, and afterwards made a treaty with him, and 
took her to wife. Afterwards the Groths settled in the land 
there, some with the emperor's will, some against his will \ 
some went to Spain, and there settled, some to Africa. 

Here ends the sixth book. 
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239 note 1 . King Alfred's account 
not being very clear, I have 
thought it desirable to give the 
Latin original, both in this 
and all similar cases : I quote 
from the edition of Orosius by 
Havercamp, printed at Ley den 
in 1767, 4to. 

P. 10. Majores nostri orbem 
totius terrse, Oceani limbo cir- 
cum septum, triquadrum sta- 
tuere: ejusque tres partes, 
Asiam, Europam et Africam 
vocaverunt : quamvis aliqui 
duas, hoc est, Asiam, acdeinde 
Africam in Europam accipien- 
dam putarint. Asia tribus 
partibus Oceanocircumcincta, 
per totam transversi plagam 
orientis extenditur. Haec oc- 
casum versus, a dextra sui, 
sub axe septentrionis incipien- 
tem contingit Europam: a 
sinistra autem Africam di- 
mittit: sub iEgypto vero et 
Syria mare nostrum, quod 
Magnum generaliter dicimus, 
habet 
— note 2 , Alexander's temples. 
The original (p. 11) has 
(Tanais fluvius) praeteriens 
aras ac terminos Alexandri, 
etc. 

240 note 1 . beojihfce. No doubt in- 
tended as a derivative from 
beonh, mountain. The Latin 
(p. 14) has: situ terrarum 
montoso et aspero 
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256 notes 1 and 2 . In both places 
the text seems defective 

258 note 1 . All this of Equitania, 
Vascan and Burgende seems 
an addition by JElfred 

— note 2 , gapena. My interpreta- 
tion of S a pa or S a pe is con- 
jectural 

260 note 1 . ree-beoph is apparently 
an error for rs&-buph. The 
passage should probably stand 
thus: 810 rs&-buph J?s&p. In 
the following line the letters 
have fallen out of their right 
order. Read : mycle buph 

264 note \ *p unbepienbe folc 
iEfchiopiam : a translation of 
dfivfiovas J^iOioTTrjas. II. A. 
422 

266 note \ >s&pe, apparently an 
error for J?3ec 

— note 2 . Trogus Pompeius, of 
whose work the epitome by 
Justin is all that is extant 

279 note \ Such is Alfred's render- 
ing of Amazones 

280 note 1 . An infinitive is to be 
understood here: healban ? A 
similar ellipsis frequently oc- 
curs 

— note 2 . An interpolation, and a 
very corrupt one, from the 
Lauderdale transcript. It is 
not in the Cotton MS. I have 
endeavoured, though very un- 
satisfactorily, to render it less 
unintelligible than it appears 
in Barrington's edition 
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280 note 3 . y ohfce for the pi. rohfcon. 
A similar inaccuracy fre- 
quently occurs 

280^ note 1 , dulmuns. The Latin 

281) has longse naves The A. S. 
word is probably a corruption 
of the O. Norse dromundr 

284 note l . ac seems redundant 

— note 2 . ryprluge; undoubtedly 
an error for jropjrluge 

288 note 1 . Here again an infinitive 
is to be understood 

290 note 1 . mape or a comparative 
of like meaning seems wanting 
here. Qu. pihehcpan? 

299 note 1 . This ellipsis of next 
or after is not unfrequent: 
other instances will occur 

300 note K Before J?onne the word 
mapan, or one of similar im- 
port, seems wanting. Tictafco- 
per should, no doubt, be Ticta- 
cop 

302 note l . Da consular .... £yfc 
habbaft. This passage seems 
very corrupt, though the sense 
is clear enough. 

306 note 1 . hunb is omitted by the 
scribe. Orosius has ducenta 
millia 

— note 2 . Attyro, regi Scytharum, 
hac vel maxime causa bellum 
intulit, quod filise ejus petitas 
sibi nuptias non obtinuisset. 
Oros. p. 107. 

318 note 1 . Tunc etiam Atlante 
civitas, Locris adherens, terree 
contigua, repentino maris in- 
petu abscissa, atque in insu- 
lam desolata est. lb. p. 139. 
iElfred calls it a town in 
Africa, being apparently mis- 
led by the name of Atlante. 

323 note 1 . Eeaders will perhaps be 
glad to see the original of the 
passage thus rendered: Pa- 
tendum est, in hac clade prse- 
senti plus Deum saavisse, 
homines minus, cum per- 
agendo ipse, quod illi non im- 
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323 plevissent, cur eos miserit, de- 
monstravit : quippe cum supra 
hum anas vires esset, incendere 
ceneas trabes, et subruere mag- 
narum moles structurarum 
.... Oros. p. 142 

332 note K This passage is evi- 
dently incomplete 

334 note 1 . It was not the consul 
Decius Mus, but Manlius 
Torquatus, who put his son 
to death 

336 note 1 . J>uph serine J?eopne man 
geyppeb peapft. The crime 
was revealed by a female: 
quadam ancilla. Oros. p. 166 

340 note 1 . or. seems redundant 

344 note l . The nora. hi seems 
wanting here 

350 note \ rceolbon : evidently an 
error for realbon 

360? note 1 , ehta hunb m., an error 

361) for eahfcatig m- eighty, octo- 
ginta millibus. Oros. p. 1 9 1 

368 note 1 . On comparing this list 
with the Latin (Oros. p. 201), 
it will be seen that JElfred 
has made sad work with the 
names of persons and places 

380 note 1 . ppoletapn. hoc est, qui 
in Urbe semper sufficient as 
prolis causa vacabant, Oros. 
p. 214 
— note 2 . According to Ennius. 
the answer was: 

Aio te, iEacida, Eomanos 
vincere posse 

384 note 1 . This passage is very 
inaccurately rendered from 
the Latin : — Itaque primo con- 
cursu, cum Pyrrhi milites Bo- 
manorum inpressione trepida- 
rent, et circumspectantes fu- 
gam bello cedere molirentur, 
Pyrrhus elephantos ex sub- 
sides jussit induci. Oros. 
p. 219 

386 note *. The manumitted slaves 
are meant by these ceoplar, 
though the text is very badly 
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386 rendered ; the Latin has : 

Tunc etiam Vulsinienses 

luxuria pene perierunt. Nam 
cum licentia in consuetudinem 
prorogata, servos suos passim 
liberos facerent, conviviis ad- 
legerent, conjugiis honesta- 
rent, libertini in partem po- 
testatis recepti, plenitudinem 
per scelus usurpare meditati 
sunt ; et liberati servitutis 
jugo, ambitu dominationis 
arserunt, etc. Oros. p. 222 

404 note 1 . Here and in many other 
places .ZElfred has made three 
consuls out of two. Read 
Titus Manlius Torquatus and 
Caius Atilius Bulbus 

410 note 1 . Read Publius Cornelius 
Scipio and Titus Sempronius 
Longus 

412 note ». Read Lucius iEmilius 
Paullus and Caius Terentius 
Varro 
— note 2 . MSS. M. and L. read : 
J?a&jie J?e bea&pian 

414 note l . xvn. pmtjie. A mistake, 
for he raised recruits from 
that age: Quis, delectu habito 
ab annis decern et septem. 
Oros. p. 257 

424 note K Read Cn. Cornelius 
Lentulus and Publ. ^Elius 
Psetus 

426 note' 1 . Read Lucius Fur i us the 
praetor 

— note 2 . Read Lucius Valerius 
Flaccus and Marcus Porcius 
Cato 

428 note *. Read Marcus Claudius 
Marcellus and Quintus Eabius 
Labio 

— note 2 . Read Lepibur "j CDufcmp 
ps&jion consular 

430 note \ Read Lucius Licinius 
Lucullus and Aulus Postu- 
mius Albinus 

— note 2 . This was Scipio Nasica 
432 note K Read Lucius Censori- 

nus and Marcus Manilius 
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432 note 2 . The Latin of this curi- 
ous version is : Arx, cui Byrss 
nomen erat, paulo amplius 
quam duo millia passuum 
tenebat 
434 note 1 . The following is the 
original of this obscure pas- 
sage: Quod cum ita sit, cur 
Christianis temporibus inpu- 
tant hebetationem ac rubi- 
ginem suam, qua foris crassi, 
intus exesi sunt ? qui porro 
ante sexcentos fere annos, 
sicut sui prudentes timen- 
tesque prsedixerant, cotem 
illam magnam splendoris et 
acuminis sui Carthaginem 
perdiderunt. Itaque finem 
volumini faciam, ne forsitan 
collidendo vehementius, dis- 
cussa ad tempus rubigine, ubi 
necessarium acumen elicere 
non possum, supervacuam as- 
peritatem inveniam : quam- 
quam obviantem asperitatem 
nequaquam expavescerem, si 
interioris spem acuminis inve- 
nirem. Oros. p. 282 
436 note l . Should apparently be 
heopa peope 
— note 2 . Read Cn. Cornelius Len- 
tulus and Lucius Mummius 
438 note 1 . A curious misconcep- 
tion of the original: Fecit 
facinus etiam ultimis barbaris 
Scythise, non dicam Romans 
fidei et moderationi, exsecra- 
bile. Oros. p. 294 
440 note K Read Sextus Fulvius 
Flaccus and Quintus Calpur- 
nius Piso 
444 note 1 . Another singular mis- 
conception of the original — 
the substitution of the cardinal 
numbers for the ordinal : 
therefore, for one, two, three, 
etc., read the first, second, etc. 
The names of the kings, too, 
are oddly blended with those 
of countries 
2 
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446 note K aepepfcer. A mistake of i 
Alfred or probably of an | 
ignorant scribe for Ojierfcer. | 
Read, therefore: Da>aemilmr I 
*J Operfcer paepon consular | 
— note 2 . Read Quintus Csecilius 
Metellus and Titus Quinctius 
Flamininus 

450 note 1 . Read Gaius Manlius 
consul and Quintus Cgepio 
proconsul 

451 note l . The forty thousand were 
quadraginta millia calonum 
atque lixarum. Oros. p. 327 

452 note \ Cafte pe to-cuman. 

This passage is by no means 
clear. For hi]* we should ap- 
parently read ir, and for the 
last hi, him ; or, if co-cuman 
governs an accusative, read: 
pe hme (>one bjuncan) fco- 
cuman. Selang is used in a 
sense unknown to me 



464 note 1 . Tire MSS. erroneously 
have Occavianurer 

465 note 1 . The Saxon has: so that 
they were not ten feet, etc. 

466 note 1 , mrjillur. iElfred mis- 
takes the Psylii, a people of 
Libya, who were skilled in the 
art of sucking poison from 
wounds, for the name of a 
serpent applied for that pur- 
pose. Frustra Csesare etiam 
Psyllos admovente, qui venena 
serpentum e vulneribus ho- 
minum haustu revocare at- 
que exsugere solent. Oros. 
p. 439 

— note 2 . ©a, apparently an error 
for Ba&fc. 
468 note 1 , pirfce — an error for 
pirt-on, singular for plural, of 
frequent occurrence in Oro- 
sius. 



ANGLO-SAXON ALPHABET. 



Contractions. 

S a 3 and 

B b ^ pset that 

D b ^ on f° nne ltnan 

e e J>a fam them. 

F F f 

n 



6 



P h 

I 



I 



K k iVote.— -L was probably in ancient 

j , times always sounded as K, the 
latter very rarely appearing in 

CO m early manuscripts. Ei and Le after- 

^r wards became the English che and 

x chi, as ceap, cheap; ceopl, churl; 

O o cipice, church (old English chirche) ; 

p cicen, chicken, dimin. of coc, cock, 

P with the change of vowel (Ger. 

R p r umlaut). 

8 r s 

T t 

U u 

y p w 

X x 
Y y 

Z z 

Dp $ J? dh, th, as in though and ^^ ; though 
generally used indiscriminately. 
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NOUNS. 



There are three genders, neuter, masculine, and feminine, 
as, neut. pip, wife, woman, cilb, child; masc. mona, moon, bs&l, 
part ; fern, runne, sun, boc, hook. 



Declension. 




SIMPLE OEDEE. 




Neut. ea%e t eye. Masc. 


pteoppa, star. 


Fern, tunge, tong 


Nom. eag-e 
G-en. eag-an 
Abl. and Dat. eag-an 
Ace. eag-e 


Singular. 
pteopp-a 
pfceopp-an 
pfceopp-an 
pteopp-an 


tung-e 
tung-an 
tung-an 
tung-an 


Nom. and Ace. eag-an 
G-en. eag-ena 
Abl. and Dat. eag-um 


JBlural. 
pteopp-an 
pteopp-ena 
pteopp-um 


tung-an 

tung-ena 

tung-um 


COMPLEX OEDEE. 




Neut. leap, leaf. Masc. bs&g, day. 


Fern, ptepn, voice. 


Nom. leap 
Gen. leap-ep 
Abl. and Dat. leap-e 
Ace. leap 


Singular. 

baes 
bseg-ep 
ba&g-e 
ba&s 


ptepn (ptepen) 
ptepn- e 
pcepn-e 
ptepn- e 
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Nom. leap 
Gen. leap- a 
Abl. and Dat. leap-urn 



Plural. 
bag-ar 
bag- a 
bag-um 



rtepn-a 
rtepn-a (-ena) 
pcepn-um 



JSTeut. tpeop, tree; pice, realm. Masc. bpopep, brother, 
man, man. Fern, boc, book; buph, town. 



Norn. & Ac. fcjieop 

Gen. fcpeop-er 
Abl. & Dat. tpeop-e 



jiic-e 

jiic-ej* 

pic-e 



Singular 

bjio>ep 
bpoj?ep 
bpej?ep 

Plural. 



man 

mann-er 

men 



boc 
bee 
bee 



buph 

bupS-e 

bypiS 



Nom. & Ac. fcpeop-u juc-u 
Gen. tpeop-a pic- a 
Abl. & Dat. fcjieop-um pic-um 



bpo)>p-u men bee bypig 

bpo}>p-a mann-a boc-a bupg-a 
bpoJ>p-um mann-um boc-um bupg-uin 



ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives, as in G-erman, bave a definite and an indefinite 
inflection. Tbe former is used wben tbe adjective is pre- 
ceded by tbe definite article, by any otber demonstrative, or 
by a possessive pronoun ; tbe latter in all otber cases. 

Deeinite Declension. 





j>8ec gobe, the good. 






Singular. 




Nom. 
Ace. 


Neut. Masc. 
paet; gob-e re gob-a 
ps&t gob-e pone gob-an 


Fern. 
reo gob-e 
J?a gob-an 




Gren. J?8&r gob-an 
Dat. J>am gob-an 
Abl. py gob-an 


psepe gob-an 
ps&pe gob-an 
py S ob " an 




y 

Plural. 






Nom and Ace. fa gob-an J 
Gren. papa gob-ena ! 


> Eor all gender 



Abl. and Dat. pam gob-um 
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I]ST>EEINITE DECLENSION. 
gob, * ^00^. 

Singular. 

Neut. 
Norn. 50b 
Gen. gobep 
Dat. gobum 
Ace. gob 
Abl. gobe 



Masc. 




Fern. 


gob 




gob 


gober 




gobpe 


gobum 




gobpe 


gobne 




gobe 


gobe 




gobjie 


Plural. 






ISTom. and Ace. 


gobe 




Gen. . . . 


gobpa 




Abl. and Dat. 


gobum 





COMPABISOIS". 

The Comparative and Superlative Degrees are regularly 
formed by adding op and opt to the indefinite form, as leop, 
leop- op, leop- ore, dear, dearer, dearest ; a& usually becomes a, 
as pmael, pmal-op, pmal-opt, small, narrow, etc. This ending 
is, however, only adverbial. As an adjective, the Compara- 
tive is formed in pe pa pe, whether used definitely or inde- 
finitely, as (paet) leop-pe, (pe) leop-pa, (peo) leop-pe, the 
dearer. The Superlative has both the definite and indefinite 
inflections, the former in -opt or -ept (also the adverbial 
form), the latter in -opte, -opt a, -opte, or -epte, etc., as 
leop- ope, dearest, J?aet leop- opte, etc., the dearest. 

EXAMPLE, 

Adjective. 

Posit. Comp. Superl. 

heapb, hard ) (J>3et) heapb- pe, heapb-opt, hardest 

J get heapbe, the hard $ the harder ]>s&t heapb- opte, the 

hardest 

Adveeb. 

heapb-e, hardly heapb-op, hardlier heapb-opt, hardliest 
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Irregular Comparison. 



Posit. 


Comp. 


Superl. 


lang, long 


lengpe (leng) 


lengert 


ptpang, strong 


ptpengpe (ptpang- 

op) 
hpseope (hpaftop) 


• ptpengept 


hpaeb (lipase), quick 


hpaoopt 


ealb, old 


ylbpe 


ylbept 


neah, nigh 


neappe (neap, nyp) 


i nyhpt, nehpt, next 


heah, high 


typpe 


hyhpt, hehpt 


ea<5, easy 


eaope (eope, e$) 


eaftopt 


peop, y«r 


pyppe (pyp) 


pyppept 


jeong, young 


SY n SP e 


SJnSepfc 


rceopt, s^or* 


pcyptpe 


pcyptept 


(Fop«) 


pupfrpe (pupSop). 
further 




popt, ^ 


peptpe (pept) 


peptept 


sep, #r£, before 


seppe (a&pop) 


sepept 


gob (pel), y00^, w^ZZ 


betepe (bet) 


betept, betpc 


ypel, evil 


pyppe (pypp) 


pyppept> pyppt 


micel, great 


mape (ma) 


maept 


lycel (iyt), little 


lseppe (lsep) 


laept 


popme (pope), former. 




pypmept, pyppt 


fore 






Iset (late), late, slow 


laetpe (latop) 


lacopt, laetemept 


pi$, late, since 


piftpe (riSop) 


piftopt, piSemepc 


upepeapb (up), upward, 


upepe (upop) 


ypemept 


vc \J\J \J\J 

(aeptep), after 


septpe 


septemept 


ucepeapb (ut), outward, 
out 


, utpe (utop) 


ytemept 


mib (mibbepeapb), mid 


r 

PEONOUNS. 
I. Personal. 


mibmept 



The Personal Pronouns are ic, I; ]?u, thou ; hit, he, heo, 
it, he, she. The first two are the only Anglo-Saxon words 
having the dual number. 
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Singular. 



Norn, ic 








J>u 


Gen. mm 






f>m 


Ace. me 






fe 


Abl. and Dat. me 






fe 


j^ 










Dual. 


Plur. 




Dual. 


Plur. 


Nom. pit; 


pe 




3* 


3e 


Gen. uncep 


upe 




mcep 


eopen 


Ace. unc 


up 




mc 


eop 


Abl. and Dat. unc 


up 




me 


eop 




Singular, 






Neut. 




Masc. 




Fern. 


!N"om. hit 




he 




heo 


Gen. hip 




hip 




hipe 


Aec. hit 




hine 




hi 


Abl. and Dat. him 




him 




hme 




Plural. 






Nom and Ace. 


hi, hy 






Gen. 


hipa, 


hypa, 


heopa 




Abl. and Dat. 


him, heom 







II. POSSESSIVE. 

The Possessive Pronouns are formed from the genitives of 
the first and second person, as mm, mine, my ; J>m, thine, thy ; 
uncep, upe, our ; incep, eopep, your. These are declined as 
indefinite adjectives. The genitive of the third person is 
used unchanged, as hip, its, his ; hip a, their. To determine 
more precisely the idea of reflection, the genitive of pylp, self, 
or the word agen, own, must be added, which is regularly 
declined as an adjective, but used only indefinitely. 

III. Demonstrative. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns are fa&t, pe, peo, that, also 
the relative which, who, that, and the article the ; and Jnp, 
pep, }>eop, this. 
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Singular. Singular. 

Neut. Masc. Fem. 

Nom. fset; pe peo pip pep J>eop 

Gen. pa&p j?aep psepe p ipep pipep J?irr e 

Dat. pam, paem pam, pa&m paepe pipum pirum pippe 

Ace. pset pone pa pip pipne pap 

Abl. py py py pipe pipe pippe 

' -r- ' ' ^ ' 

Plural. Plural. 

Nom. and Ace. pa pap 

Gren. papa, paepa pij-j-a 

Abl. and Dat. pam pipum 

IY. Interrogative. 
The Interrogatives are hpaet ? hpa ? what ? who ? hpyle ? 
which ? hpa&pep ? whether ? which ? 

Neut. Mas. and Fern* 

JSom. hpaet hpa 

Gren. hpaep hpsep 

Dat. hpam, hpaem hpam, hpsem 

Aec. lipase hpone, hpaene 

Abl. hpy hpy 

V. Indeeinite. 
The Indefinite Pronouns are rpa hpset (ppa), whatsoever; 
rpa hpa (ppa), whosoever ; ppa hpyle (ppa), whichsoever ; seghpa&t 
(gehpa&t), geghpyle, etc., whatsoever, etc. ; selc, each, every one; 
eal, all; aenig, any ; naemg, not any, none; anhpig (a&nhpig), 
single, alone; manig (msenig), many; genoh, enough; an, 
one ; pum, some, a, a certain ; placed after a cardinal number 
in the genitive, it implies one more, as piptyna rum, one of 
sixteen; jrela, much, many; peapa (pea), few; man (like 
Grer. man, Fr. on), one, they, people ; apiht(apuhc), apht, aht, 
aught, anything; napht (naht), naught, nothing ; opep, other, 
second; appep, apep, one of two, either ; nappep (naf op), 
neither; aegpep, either. 

NUMBEES. 

Cardinal. Ordinal. 

an one f popme, pe popma, yeo 

popme, first 

fcpa two f, pe, peo opep, second, etc. 

ppeo, ppy three f ppybbe, pe ppybba, peo 

ppybbe 
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Cardinal. 




Ordinal. 


peopep 


four 


people, peop)?a, people 


pip 


five 


pipte, -a, -e 


fix, pyx 


six 


pixte, -a, -e 


peopon 


seven 


peopope, -a, -e 


eahta 


eight 


eahfcope 


nigon 


nine 


nigofe 


cyn 


ten 


teo]?e 


enblupon 


eleven 


enblypfce 


tpelp 


twelve 


Cpelpte 


fpeottyne 


thirteen 


ppytteope 


peopeptyne 


fourteen 


peopepteofe 


piptyne 


fifteen 


pipteope 


pixtyne 


sixteen 


pixteofe 


peopontyne 


seventeen 


peoponceofe 


eahfcatyne 


eighteen 


eahtateofe 


mgonfcyne 


nineteen 


ni^onteofe 


tpentig 


twenty 


tpenfcugofe 


J>pyttiS 


thirty 


fpytcigofe 


peopepti^ 


forty 


peopeptigofe 


Ff Cl 3 


fifty 


pipcijofe 


pixtig 


sixty 


pixfcijope 


hunb-peopontig 


seventy 


hunb-peoponfcigoje 


hunb-eahtafcig 


eighty 


hunb- eahrafcigofe 


hunb-nixonfcig 


ninety 


hunb-nigontigope 


hunb, hunbpeb > 
hunb^-teontig 5 


hundred 


hunb-teontigope 


hunb- enbluponfcig 


hundred and 
ten 


hunb - enblupontigofe 


hunb-tpeljitig 
Jrnpenb 


hundred and 

twenty 
thousand 


hunb-tpelptigofe 



Sn follows the indef. decl. of adjectives, and in the accus. 
sing. masc. often forms sennefor anne ; used definitely: ane, 
ana, ane, and standing after its noun, etc., it signifies alone. 
Tpa and Jrpeo are thus declined : 

Neut. Masc. Fern. Neut. Masc. Fem. 

Nom. and Ace. tpa (tu) tpegen cpa J?peo jrpy jrjieo 



Gen. cpegpa (cpega) 
Abl. and Dat. tpam (cpa&m) 



ppeopa 
}>pym 
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Ba, begen, ba, hoth, follows tpa ; prefixed to tpa it forms 
batpa (butu), both, which is indeclinable. The numbers 
from peopep to tpelp inclusive, when used absolutely, have a 
nominative in -e, as ealle peopone, all the seven ; tpelp has also 
tpelpa and tpelpum ; pip and pix are found with a gen. in -a, 
as an pippa pipa. Tpentig and the others in -tig, form a gen. 
in -tigpa, abl. and dat. in -tigum. punb prefixed to the tens 
after pixtig is sometimes dropt, when hunb, hundred, goes 
before, as papa an hunb 3 eahtatig, of ships one hundred and 
eighty. 

pealp, half, placed after an ordinal number, reduces it by 
half, as ofep-healp, one and a half(Gev. anderthalb) ; ppibbe- 
healp, two and a half. Prom an, tpa, J?peo, are formed aene, 
once; tpipa (tupa), twice-, ppipa (ppypa), thrice. 

YEEES. 

There are two Orders of Yerbs, as of nouns, viz., the 
Simple and the Complex (or, according to Grimm's nomen- 
clature, the "Weak and the Strong). The simple order forms 
its imperfect by adding -obe (-ebe), -be, or -te to the root; 
the participle past by adding -ob (-eb), -b, or -t. In the 
complex order the imperfect is monosyllabic^ and changes its 
vowel, and the participle past ends in -en. The former is 
divided into three classes, forming one Conjugation ; the 
latter into two Conjugations of three classes each. 

Simple Order, or First Conjugation. 
lupian, to love ; hypan, to hear ; fcellan, to tell, count. 



Indicative. 






Present. 




Singular ic lup-ige 
]?u lup-apt 
he hip-aft 

r. pe, ge, hi lup-iaS j 
lup-ige i 


hyp-e 
hyp-pt 
hyp-$ 
hyp-aft *> 
hyp-e ) 


tell-e 
tel-pt 
cel-3 
tell-aS") 
tell-e / 


Impereect. 




Sing, ic lup-obe 

J?u lup-obept 
he lup-obe 
r. pe, ge, hi lup-obon 


hyp-be 
hyp-bept 
hyp-be 
hyp-bon 


teal-be 
teai-bept 
teal- be 
teal-bon 
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Sing, lup-ige 
Plur. luj>ion 



Sing, luf-obe 
Plur. lup-obon 



Sing, lup-a 

Plur .^-^ 
( lup-ige 



SUBJTJNCTITE. 

Present, 
hyp-e 
hyp- on 

Imperfect. 
hyp-be 
hyp-bon 

Impeeative. 
hyp 
C hyp-aS 
I hyp-e 



Infinitive. 

Pres. lup-ian hyp-an 

Gerund to lup-igenne to hyp-enne 

Part. pres. luji-igenbe hyp-enbe 

Part, past (ge)lup-ob (ge)hyp- 



•eb 



tell-e 
tell- on 



teal- be 
teal-bon 



tel-e 
, tell-aS 
1 tell-e 



tell- an 

to tell-anne 

tell-enbe 

(gejtealb 



The first form of the present indicative plural and of the 
imperative plural is used when the pronoun either precedes 
or is omitted, as : pe lupia'S, we love ; hypaft, hear ; the 
second when the pronoun immediately follows, as : telle ge, 
tell ye. The gerund, which is always preceded by to, answers 
both to the Latin supines and the future in ru$. 

Pabban, to Jiave ; pyllan, to will, velle ; and nyllan, to will not, 
nolle, are thus conjugated : 



Indie, pres. 1 haebbe (habbe) Sub. pres. 



2 haeprt (hapart) 

3 hsepS (hapaS) 

Pl^ 1 9 Q (habbaft (hapiaft) 

riur. i, 4, 6 | h3ebbe ( habbe ) 



Plur. 
Imp. 
Plur. 
Imper. 

Plur. 



Imperf. haepbe (-ft) 

Plur. haepbon 

Infin. pres. haebban (habban) Part. pres. 

G-erund habbenne Part, past 



habbe 
(haebbe) 

habbon 

haepbe 

haepbon 

hapa 
fhabbaS 
(habbe 

haebbenbe 

(ge)haepeb, 
haepb 
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Indie, pres. 1 
2 



pille 
pile 
3 pile 

Plur. 1,2, 3 \^f 
' t pille 

Imperf. polbe (-rt) 

Plur. polbon 

Indie, pres. 1 nelle 

2 nelt 

3 nele (nyle) 

Plur. 1, 2, 3 gjf ( n > llaS ) 

Imperf. nolbe (ft) 
Plur. nolbon 



COMPLEX OEDEE. 

The Complex Order changes the vowel in the imperfect. 
The imperfect ends with the characteristic, which, if bb, 
becomes p; if 5, h. In the 2nd pers. sing, and in the plur. 
h again becomes g. 

The Second Con jtj cation changes certain vowels in the 
2nd and 3rd persons sing, present. The part, past sometimes 
changes its vowel 

Examples: — bpecan to hreak ; healban, to hold; bjiagan, 
to draff, draw. 



Subj. pres. 
Plur. 
Imp. 


pille 

pillon 

polbe 


Plur. 


polbon 


Infin. pres. 
Part. pres. 


pillan 
pillenbe 


Subj. pres. 
Plur. 


nelle (nylle) 
nellon 


Imp. 
Plur. 


(nyllon) 
nolbe 
nolbon 


Imper. 
Plur. 


nelle 
nellao 1 


Infin. 


nyllan 



CLASS I. 


CLASS II. 

Indicative. 
Present. 


CLASS III. 


Sing. 1 bpece 

2 bpicpc 

3 bpictS 

Plur. (J?"*** 
(bpece 


healbe 

hylcpe 

hylt (healt) 
fhealbao 1 
(.healbe 

Impeeeect. 


bpage 
bpsegpc 
bpaegS 
CbpagaS 
Ibpage 


Sing. 1 bpsec 

2 bpsece 

3 bpsec 
Plur* bp secon 


heolb 
heolbe 
heolb 
heolbon 


bpoh 
bpoge 
bpoh 
bpogon 
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Sing, bjiece 
Plur. bjiecon 



Subjunctive. 
Present. 
healbe 
healbon 

Imperfect. 
heolbe 
heolbon 

Imperative. 
healb 
fhealbat) 
(healbe 



Sing, bpaece 
Plur. bpsecon 

Sing. bpec 

Plur. (^ ecaS 
Cbpece 

Ineinitive. 
Pres. bpecan healban 

Grer. to bpecanne to healbanne 

Part. pres. bpecenbe healbenbe 

Part, past (je)bpocen (ge)healben 

]7epan, to he, is thus conjugated 
Indicative. 
Pres. 1 eom Imp. 1 

2 eapt 2 

3 ir (yr) . 3 
Plur. rynb (rynbon) Plur. 



bpage 
bpagon 



bpogon 



bpag 
(bpagaS 
(bpa^e 



bpagan 

to bpaganne 

bpagenbe 

(S e ) b P a S en 



psep 
p8&pe 
pa&r 
pa&pon 



Pres. ry (ps» r e °) 

Plur. ryn 

Imperative. 
V ey 

Plur. )W* 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Imp. pa&pe 
Plur. psepon 



Ineinitive. 
Pres. pepan 
Ger. to peranne 
Part. pres. pepenbe 
Part. past, (ge)pepen 



"With some of the above forms the negative ne is com- 
bined : 

Pres. 1 (ic) neom (_Z) am not ; 3 nip (nyp) ; Imp. ns&p ; 
Subj. imperf. na&pe, etc. 

Epepan, to say, is thus conjugated : 
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Ind. pres. cpefe, cpypt, cpyft ; imperf. cps&ft, cpaebe, cpa&$, 
plur. cpaabon; Subj. pres. cye]>e; imperf. cps&be; part, past 
(ge)cpeben. In other respects it is regular. 

Hangan (gan) to go; bon, to do, and buan, to inhabit, 
cultivate, are thus conjugated : 

Indicative. 

Pres. 1 gange (ga) bo bue 

2 ga&pt bept bypt 

3 gseS be3 byfi 

Plur. (»* (** 

Iga Ibo 

Imp. eobe (geong) by be bube 

Subjunctive. 

Sing, ga bo bu 

Plur. gan bon bun 

Imperative. 
Sing, gang (ga) bo 

Plur. f »* (** 

Iga Ibo 

Ineinitive. 

Pres. gangan (gan) bon buan 

Grer. to bonne 

Part. pres. gangenbe bonbe buenbe 7 

— past (ge)gangen (gan) (ge)bon (ge)bun 

In the Third Conjugation the vowel remains the same 
in the present.; but that of the imperfect is changed in the 
2nd pers. sing., and in the whole plural. 
Examples : bmban, to bind; bpipan, to drive; clupan, to cleave. 



Sing, 



CLASS I. 


CLASS II. 

Indicative. 
Present. 


CLASS III, 


g. 1 binbe 

2 bmpt 

3 bint 

„ fbmba<5 
Cbmbe 


bpipe 
bpippt 
bpntf 
fbpipao 
Ibpipe 
2n 


clupe 

cluppt 

dupo" 

(clupaS 

Iclupe 
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IMPERFECT. 






Sing. 1 

2 

3 

Plur. 


banb bpap 
bunbe bpijze 
banb bpap 
bunbon bpipon 

Subjunctive . 
Present. 




cleaf 
clupe 
cleap 
clupon 


Sing. 
Plur. 


bmbe bpipe 
bmbon bpijron 

Imperfect. 




clupe 
clupon 


Sing. 


bunbe bpijre 
bunbon bpipon 

Imperative. 




clupe 
clupon 


Sing. 
Plur 


binb bpif 
fbmbaS (bpipa'S 
Ibmbe tbpipe 

Ineltstitive. 




clur. 
f clupaS 
{ clupe 


Pres. 

Qer. 

Part. pres. 

— past 


bmban bpipan 
to bmbanne to bpipanne 
bmbenbe bpipenbe 
(ge) bunben (ge) bpipen 


clupan 
clupanne 
clupenbe 
(2e)clopen 


J7eop]?an, to be, to become, is thus conjugated : 


Ind. pres. sing. 1 people Subj. pres. 

2 pyprt Imp. 

3 pypS Imper. 

Plur. (P e °Pf aS Plur. 
Cpeoppe 

Imperf. sing. 1 peapS Infin. pres. 

2 pupbe Grer. 

3 peapS Part. pres. 
Plur. pupbon — part. 


peopf e, etc. 

pupbe, etc. 

peopft 
fpeopfaS 
1 people 

peopfan 

to peop}?anne 

peopJ?enbe 

(Se)popben 




Beon, to be, is defective. 




Ind. pres. sing. 1 beo Subj. pres. 

2 byre Plur. 

3 byft Imper. 


beo 

beon 

beo 

rbeob 1 

(beo 


Infin. beon Grer. to beonne 


Part. • 


pres. beonbe 
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Eeopan, to choose, makes 3 pers. pres. eyre ; imperf. ceap, 
2 pers. cupe, pi. cupon ; part, past (ge)copen. And so 
others in -ran. 

SeoSan, to seethe, makes 3 pers. pres. ryS ; imperf. peaS, 2 
pers. pobe ; part, past (ge)poben. And so others in -San. 

Fleogan, or contr. pleon, to fly, flee, has pleoge and pleo, 
plur. pleo$, jrleo ; so likewise teogan or teon, to draw ; ppeon, 
to cover ; and peon, to thrive. 

Seon, to see, makes imperf. reah or r eh, p ape or r ege ; im- 
per. reoh or pyh ; part. pres. r eonbe ; part, past (ge)pepen or 

(S e )r e 3 en - 

Eepeon (-pean), to rejoice, has imperf. gepeah or -peh, 
gepage or -pege ; part, past gepagen or geps&gen. 

ANOMALOUS VEEBS. 

The following Verbs are anomalous, having for their pre- 
sent an old imperfect of the Complex Order, and for imper- 
fect one subsequently formed according to the Simple Order. 

PreS: 1. 3. ah, 2. age, pi. agon ; imperf. ahte ; infin. agan; 
part, past agen, to owe, own. Also combined with the nega- 
tive ne : nah, nahte. 

Pres. 1. 3. an, 2. unne, pi. unnon ; imperf. uSe; infin. 
unnan ; part, past (ge)unnen, to grant. . 

Pres. 1. 3. can, 2. cunne or canpt, pi. cunnon; imperf. 
cu]>e ; infin. cunnan ; part, past (ge)cuS, to can, he able, Lat. 



Pres. 1. 3. beah, 2. buge, pi. bugon ; imperf. bohte ; infin. 
bugan, to he good for, worth. 

Pres. 1. 3. beap, 2, beappt, pi. buppon ; subj. buppe; im- 
perf. boppce ; infin. beapan, to dare, 

Pres. 1. 3, geman, 2. gemanpt ; pi. gemunon ; imperf. ge- 
munbe ; infin, gemunan, to remember. 

Pres. 1. 3. ms&g, 2. mint, pi. magon; subj. maege (mage) ; 
imperf. mihte (meahte) ; infin. magan, to may, can, he able. 

Pres. 1. 3. mot, 2. mope, pi, moton ; subj. mote; imperf. 
mopte, may, might, must. 

Pres. 1. 3, pceal, 2. pcealt, pi. pceolon (pculon) ; subj. 
X eyle ; imperf. pceolbe ; infin. pculan, shall, owe. 

Pres. 1.3, pat, 2. papt, pi. piton ; imperf. pipte (pippe) ; 
subj. pite; imper. pite, pitaS ; infin. pitan ; ger. to pitanne; 
part. pres. pitenbe ; part, past piten, to know. Also nytan, 
not to know. 

2x2 
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Pres. 1. 3. feapp, 2. peappt or puppe, pi. Jmppon; subj. 
jmppe; imperf. poppce; infin, feappan, to need. 

Auxiliaries, etc. 

The Anglo-Saxon has no future tense, the present being 
used to express both the present and the future ; pillan and 
rculan are used only to express will, duty, etc. The present 
of beon has usually a future sense. The perfect and the 
pluperfect are formed, as in English, by the verb habban, to 
have, as ic ha&bbe or haepbe gelupob, I have or had loved. 
There is no passive voice, the passive being expressed by 
means of the auxiliaries peran, peop]?an, and beon, as ic eom 
or people (ge)lupob, lam loved; ic p»r or peopo 1 (ge)lupob, 
etc. 

Impersonal verbs are as in other tongues, as hit pint), it 
rains ; hie gelimpS, it happens, etc. 

SYNTAX. 

I. Syntax of Nouns. 

Nouns of time, answering to the question how long ? are 
put in the ace. or abl. 

Answering to when ? they stand in the abl., dat. with on, 
or gen. 

Measure, value, age and the like are used in the gen. 

The matter, to which a measure is applied, generally 
stands in the gen. as hunb mictena hpaeter, a hundred 
measures of wheat. 

The means or instrument stands in the abl. or dat., with or 
without the prep, mib, with. 

II. Syntax of Adjectives. 

Adjectives, generally speaking, but particularly those 
denoting want, desire, knowledge, remembrance and the like, 
have a gen. of the noun which defines them, as jreor pana, 
wanting money ; a&ter geopn, desirous of food. 

Adjectives denoting pleasure, profit, injury and the like, 
govern a dat. as eallum anbpeng, acceptable to all ; gehpylcum 
unnyc, useless to every one. 

Comparatives require J>onne or fe, than, with a nomin., or 
an abl. or gen. without ; superlatives require a gen. 
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III. Syntax of Verbs. 

Verbs of naming have an accus. of the object named, and 
a nomin. of the name, as pone ungemehce eapgan Jm mint 
hatan hapa, the immoderately timid thou mayest call hare. 

Raeban, to rule, counsel, abpegban, to draw (a sword), 
tobpegban, to cast off (sleep) govern an abl., as penben hi 
py pice pseban mopton, while they might rule the realm ; an op 
f am py ppeopbe abpseb, one of them drew a sword. 

Verbs of bidding, forbidding, serving, following, obeying, 
consenting to, opposing, pleasing, trusting, injuring, etc., 
govern a dat. 

Verbs of motion, also onbpaeban, to dread, often have. a 
redundant dat. of the subject, as ga pe popS, go forth ; him 
pa 8cylb gepat, Scyld then departed. 

Verbs of desiring, needing, tempting, wondering at, using, 
remembering, forgetting, ceasing, etc. ; also penan, to hope ; 
neopian, to visit, govern a gen., as pe gepilmaB ppipep piS eop, 
we desire peace with you ; hpy panbige ge mm ? why tempt ye 
me ? hi paep ne gymbon, they cared not for that. 

Some impersonals govern the person in the ace. or dat. ; 
hit, it, is often omitted, as hyngpaft hine, he is hungry ; hipe 
gebypaS, it becomes her. Others have besides a gen. of the 
remote object, as pone pehgan lypt anpealbep, the wealthy 
lusts after power. 

\ Syntax oe Prepositions. 

The following govern the accus. : geonb, through, over 
puph, through; pift-aeptan, behind, after ; ymb (ymbe), about. 

These govern the dat. be (bi, big), of about, by, op, off, 
from, of; ppam, from, by ; set, at, to ; Co, to ; into, into ; 
sep, ere, before ; peop, far, far from ; unpeop, near ; neah 
(nean), nigh; gehenbe, near, handy; eeptep, after; bupan, 
on-upan, above; beaepcan (baeptan), behmban, after, behind; 
.heheonan, on this side; butan, without, outside; betpynan 
(becpeonum, betpeonan), between, among, to-emnep, along ; 
to-mibbep, on-mibban, amid; bmnan, pift-mnan, on-mnan, 
within, inside ; aetpopan, top opan, before ; topeapb, towards ; 
to-eacan, besides. 

Snblang, along, governs a gen. 

The following govern the accus. or dat. : pope and bepopan, 
before; onbutan, about, around; o$, unto, till; uppon, upon; 
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mnan (innon), within; on, in, on, into ; (on-)geman3, among: 
befcpeox, betwixt, among; utan (uton), piftucan, without, 
outside; opep, over; unbep, under; fcogeanep, ongean, to- 
wards, against ; begeonban, beyond. 

Fop, for, and mib, w^A, govern the accus., abl., or dat. 

J 7 ^, against, with, governs the accus., dat., or gen. 

A preposition sometimes stands after its ease, as hi him 
mib paefcon, they sat with him. 

Ymbucan is sometimes divided, as, ymb hancpeb ucan, 
about cockcrowing. 

Syntax oe Conjunctions. 

The following require the verb in the indicative : anb, and; 
eac, eke, also; ac, but, for, Lat. nam; ppa, so; ppa ppa, so as ; 
pa, ponne, then ; pa, papa, when, as ; (pop) hpy, why ? mib py 
(pe), mib pam (pe), when, while; penben, while; pi5pan, 
since ; oftfte — oolSe, oSSe-fcpega — oftfte, and oSSe papa — oftSe, 
either — or; ge — ge and 8&gpep ge, as well — as, both — and; 
ppa-peah and (peah-) hpa&pepe, yet, nevertheless ; nalaer — ac, 
not only — but; (pop) py (pe),for, because, therefore. 

The following require the subjunctive : psefc, psette, that ; 
peah-(pe), though; ponne and hpaenne, when; hpsep (hpap), 
where; py-la&p (pe), lest; to pon (pe), m order that; a-py 
— pe, so much the — as; 0$, offset, until; sep, aeppam (pe), 
ere, before ; hps&pep (pe) and p am — pam, whether — or ; 
py, if; nemne, nsepne, nympe, unless, except; hu, humeta, 
how. 

pu ne, with an indicative, and hpsepep, with a subjunctive, 
are used to make propositions interrogative, as hu ne bo$ 
manpulle ppa ? do not the wicked do so ? hpaeftep ge nu pecan 
golb on tpeopum ? do ye now seek gold on trees ? Epypt pu, 
or ye^yt pu ? sayest thou ? answer the same purpose with an 
indicative, as cpepe ge hs&bbe ge pupol ? have ye meat ? ye%yt 
pu mseg pe blmba pone blmban lseban ? can the blind lead the 
blind ? 

Uton (utan) with an infinitive expresses a wish, as uton 
gan, let us go. 

Two or more negatives are frequently used, as ne pep pu 
na, weep not. 

Butan (buton) , but, only, takes ne before it, as pe nabbaft 
bucon pip hlapap, we have but Jive loaves. 



GLOSSARY TO OEOSIFS. 
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masculine. Those in ung, ner (nyr, nir), are feminine. Words be- 
ginning with the prefix a or ge are ranged according to their roots. 



5C. 
S, ever, always 
Sc, but, for, Lat. nam, enim 
2Ccran, ashes 
te-acrian "} 

ke-ahrian t to ask, be informed 
ke-axian T of, hear say, or tell 
Shxian J 
Sb, 772. pile 
Sbl,/ ; disease 
M,f. law 

Mbylg'ft,/. indignation 
iEcep, m. field, acre 
jEbjie,/. vein, nerve 
iEpen, m. evening 
-ZEjrpe, ever 
-ZEjc, after, again 

J^eJTmlrc} aftermost > last 
Myteji, next, second, after 
-ZEjrtep-jylgenbe, follower, succes- 
sor 

^ep-rlSn 1 t0 foUow ' P ursue 
JEtghpdep. t everywhere, on all sides 
-32s>eji, either, both ; 8eg>ep se 

. . . ge, both . . . and 
JElc, each, every. See Ylc 
JElmihcig, almighty 
.ZElcsep, honest, good, honourable 
JElj?eobisnyr, exile, foreign parts 
JEmenne, desolate 
JEmeng, waste, desert 
iEmob, pusillanimous 
JE1115, any 



iEnlic, unique, excellent 

JEp, ere, before; s&pop, earlier; 
e&pert, first 

^Ep, rc. brass 

JEp-basum, in days of old 

iEp-ealbe, formerly 

JEpen, of brass 

JEpenb, n. errand, message 

te-a&penbian, to obtain by message 

-ZEpenbpaca, messenger, ambassa- 
dor 

-ZEperfc, erst, first 

iEpnan. See Ypnan 

£e-s&jman, to get by running 

iEppa, former 

^ am £ before that 

-di/ppon ) 

JEt, at, with, in 

JEic, m.? food 

-ZEtgs&bepe, together 

Ire-sectpeb, poisoned 

iEpirfc, disgrace 

iEpylme, f. ? spring, source 

JEix,f. axe 

iE>el, noble, precious 

iEftehns, m. noble, prince 

Xgan, pret. ahce, to own, possess, 

have 
S'sen, own 

Fxe-agnian, to appropriate 
Shran, ashes 
3!hpan, to ask 
Sftfce. See Sgan 



|^} anywhere 
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ffmbep, m. a certain vessel or mea- 
sure 
Xmbypne, favourable (wind) 
3!n, for, on 

3!n, a, one; ane, alone 
3ma, -e, alone, only 
Sjibib, n. delay, expectation, at* 

tendance 
STnbugan, pret. -beah, pi. -bugon, 

to bow, submit 
2Tnb, and 

2fnbepn, worth, value 
Snblang, along 

Snblypen,/. sustenance, substance 
ftnbpseban. See Onbpaeban 
S'nbpyrne, terrible, formidable 
Xnbphca, face, countenance 
3!nbpypbe, n. answer 
2Cnpealbnep, simplicity 
ftnpnban, to find. See Fmban 
Snge, anxious 

3h£ean, against. See Ongean 
ftngilban, to pay. See kilban 
3!ngm, n. beginning, undertaking, 

enterprise 
Snsmnan. See Ongmnan 
Tfngitan, to know, be acquainted 

with 
2Cngobian, pret. angobe (an error 

or contraction for angobobe), to 

indemnify 
?Cnlicner, image, idol, statue 
Ere-anmecan, to encourage 
^npsebner, unanimity 
Snrifctan, to stay in. See kericcan 
2fripyn,/. sight, spectacle 

^npealb} wl -P° wer ' dominioD 

2£npealba, monarch 

Snpig, m. single combat 

!Snbpvnban > , 

te-anbpypban{ toanswer 

Spbpebe, the country of the Obo- ; 
trita3, a Siawish people to the j 
north of the Old- Saxons, in- I 
habiting the greater part off 
Mecklenburg I 

!5ji, f. wealth, income I 

ftp,/' mercy, honour 

S"p, f. possession 

*Kji, n. brass 



Sji-geotejxe, brass-founder 
ke-apian, to honour, have pity 

on 
Sjung, honour 
Splear, void of honour, base 
3!phc, honourable. 
3jin. See Ypnan 

Speg, away 

Speg-cuman, to come away, escape. 

See Luman 
!£xian. See Ereacrian 
Sxpan, ashes 
3ft, m. oath 
£>eji, either 
!£>um, son-in-law 

B. 

Ba, f. n. dat, bam, both 

Bs&cbopb, larboard, left 

Ba&b. See Bibban 

Bs&pcan. See Bes&ptan 

tre-bs&p, n. ? conduct, behaviour 

Bs&pnan, to burn, pret. bapn, pi. 
bupnon, v. n. 

Bseft, m. bath 

Ban, n. bone 

Bapian, to bathe 

Bea&ptan, behind 

Beah, inclined. See Bugan 

Bealb, bold 

ke-bealh. See £ebelgan 

Beam, m. tree, beam 

Beapn, n. child 

Beapn-fceam, m. progeny 

Bebicgan, to sell. See Bicgan 

Bebob, n. command, order 

Bebypian \ , 

BebypigeanJ t0 DUIy 

Bee, gen. dat. abl. sing. nom. and 
ace. pi. of boc, book 

Becuman, to come upon. See 

Luman 
Beb, n. bed 

Bebelpan, to bury. See Delpan 
S'-beben, demanded. See Bibban 
Bebprpan, pret. -bpap, pi. -bpipon, 

to drive 
Bepangen, encompassed. See Bepon 
Bepajxan, to betake. See Fapan 
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Befon, to contain, comprise; utan 

bejron, to encompass. See Fon 
Bejrojian, before 

Began ; to venerate, cultivate, 
Begansan( encompass. See kan 
Begen, m. both 
Begeonbon, beyond 
Begmnan, pret. -£an, pi. -gunnon, 

to begin 
Begifcan ? pret. -Seat, to get, ob- 
Be-sycan j tain 
Behabban, to comprise 
Behacan, pret. -hec, to promise 
Beheajrbian, to behead 
Behealban, 3 pers. -hylt, pret. 

-heolb, to hold, observe, see 
Behliban, to close up. See To- 

hhban 
Behylban, to flay 
Belabian, to unload, exculpate 

S-bel S an f 3 Pf r V b ^' , Pret 
£e-bel S an j "bealh, pi. bulgon, 
(_ to enrage, incense 
Behcgan, to enclose. See Licgan 
Belrpan, pret. belay, part, belrpen, 

to remain 
Belucan, pret. -leac, pi. -lucon, to 

lock, close; part, belocen 
Belycegian, to circumvent 
Bemsecan, to presume, esteem 

(oneself ?) Ger. vermessen ? I 

am not aware of the occurrence 

of this verb in any other author 
Bemupcnian, to murmur 
Ben,^. prayer 

Bena, supplicant, supplicating 
Bena&man, to deprive, take away 
Benaman, to name 
Benb, m.f. band, bond 
Ire-benb, bound. See Bmban 
Ire-benban, to lay in bonds 
Bemman, pret. benam, part, be- 

numen, to take away, deprive of 
TT-beoban, to announce. See 

Beoban 
Beoban "| pret. -beab, pi. -bu- 
Be-beoban I bon, to command, 
Ire-beobanJ enjoin, offer 
Beopgan ^ pret. beaph, pi. buji- 
ke-beopSan > Son, part, -bopgen, 
Bupgan ) to save, secure | 



Beoph, m. mountain 

Beopmar, the people inhabiting 
the country called Biarmaland, 
east of the Dwina. See Aall, 
note to Snorri, i. p. 77 

ke-beotian, to threaten, promise 

Benan (P ret * ' h ^ f V&Tt ' " b °" 

JJ CJid.Il ^ tQ be Carr y 

£e-bepan£ {^ forth 

Bepa, bear 

Bepeapan, to bereave of, plunder 

Bepen, of bearskin 

Beprcan, pret. baeprfc, pi. buprfcon, 

to burst 

Bera&fcian, to beset, lie in wait for 

Berapon, beheld. See 8eon 

Berceapian, to see, observe 

Berceotan, pret. berceafc, to shoot, 

dart, rush, precipitate 

Bercupan, pret. -rceaj:, pi. -rcujron, 

to shove, push 

Bercypan, pret. -rceap, to shave 

Berem, besom, broom, rod 

Berencan, to sink: v. a. 

Berengan, to singe, scorch, burn 

Bermcan, pret. -ranc, pi. -runcon, 

to sink, v. n. 

Berifcfcan, pret. -raefc, part, -recen, 

to besiege 

Berpon, drawn, attracted. See 

Srpanan 

Berppecan, to talk about, an- 

nounce, complain. See 8ppecan 

Bertelan, pret. rcs&l, to steal, i. e. 

to go clandestinely 

Berpican, pret. -rpac, pi. -rpicon, 

to deceive, calumniate, betray, 

circumvent; berpice beon, to 

deceive 

Berypian ) to ensnare, circumvent, 

Beppian J plot against 

Bee, better, adv. J>y bet, the better 

Bets&ean ) pret.-caeht:e,to commit, 

Beca&ceanj" entrust, deliver 

B rto make reparation, 

t^w \ atone, repair; becan 
lxe-Decan £ ^ tQ make up a fire 

Becepe. comp. of gob, better 
Befcogen, covered, from beteon. 

See Teon 
Betrc, best 
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Befcux I 

Becpux I between, among 

Befcpih J 

Berpeonan > 

BecpeonumJ ' & 

Becynan, to close, shut 

Bepeopcan, to work over, or cover, 

construct 
Bepeoppan ) pre't. -peapp, pi. -pup- 
Bepyppan | pon, to cast 
Bepepian, to defend 
Bepmban, pret. -panb, pi. -punbon, 

to wind about 
Bepican, pret. bepirce, to take care 

or charge of, command 
Bepopen, shedding tears, from 

pepan 
Befcpybian, to force, encompass? 
Be>vban, to urge, impel 
Bi, by 

S S anh r ^ boh ^ tob ^ 
Ire-bicnian, to signify, show 
Biban ~) pret. -bab, pi. -bibon, 
!X-biban >■ to abide, stay, con- 
Ire-biban ) tinue 
Bibban I pret. bssb, to pray, 
Fje-bibbanJ worship, demand 
3!-bibban, to solicit, obtain by solici- 
tation. See Bibban 
Ere-bigan, to bow, subdue 
Bihbban, to live by or on 
Bilpitner, meekness, gentleness 

„ . ("pret. -banb, pi. -bun- 

^ moan \ b - d 

De-bmban ; _ , ' , ' x 

C gebunben 

Binnan, within 

Birceop, bishop, priest 

Bipceophab, priesthood 

Bipmep > infamy, ignominy, blas- 

Birmop ) phemy, mockery 

Bipmepian. See Irebyrmepian 

Birmophc, disgraceful, ignomini- 
ous, squalid 

Birmpung, insult, ignominy, dis- 
grace 

Birpel, n. proverb 

Bic, m.? bit, bite 

5C-bican, pret. -bar, pi. -biton, to 
bite 

Bitep, bitter 



Blac, black, also pale, Ger. bleieh 
BI«b,/ fruit 
Bla&bpe,/ boil, tumour 
Ire-blanb, n.? mingling; rnap-ge- 

blanb, snow-storm 
Ire-blefcrian, to bless 
Blmblice, blindly 
Bhnnan > pret. blan (blon) pL 
!£-blmnan J blunnon, to cease 
Blr<$, blithe, luxurious, joyful 
BkShce, blithely, joyfully 
BlfSnep, blitheness, gladness 
Blob, n. blood 

Blob-bpync, m. blood-drinking 
Blob-Syce, m. bloodshed 
Blobig, bloody 

Blob-pyne, m. effusion of blood 
Ire-bloc, n. sacrifice 
BloCan, to sacrifice 
Blociing, sacrifice 
Boc,/. book 
Boc-lanb, n. land held by charter 

or testament 
Ire-bob, n order, ordinance 
ke-bobian, to announce 
Ire-bogen, inhabited, from bugan 
S-bolgen \ exasperated, angry, 
ke-bolgen 5 See TCbelgan 
ISe-bopen, born, from bepan 
Boc, /. atonement, from becan 
Bpab, broad, wide-spread 
Bpabian, to widen, extend, spread 
Bpseb,/. breadth 
Bpa&ban ) to spread, extend, 
Ire-bps&ban ) widen 
Bps&ft, breath, vapour 
ISe-bpec, n. breaking, breach 

{ pret. -bpaec, part, -bpo- 
Bpecan \ cen, to break, capture 
7C-bpecan 1 byassault,Lat.expug- 

(. nare, violate, burst 
Bpeb, n. board, tablet 

ft-bneban C pret * ^J 18 ^' P L ~ h ^' 
te-bpeban [ £^P£ *' -*!«*«> 

Bpebenb, cunning, crafty 

Bpeopc, n. breast 

Bpe'Sep, dat. and abl. of bpoftep 

Bpmgan > pret. bpohce, to 

ke-bpingan £ bring 

Bpoc, n. misery, affliction, trouble 
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Bpocian } to afflict, distress, 
Le-bpocian ) maim, half kill 

te-°bp C ohteS seeB P in S an 
Bporman, to decay 
Le-bpopen, brewed 
Bpo>op, brother 
Le-bpoJ?oprcipe, brotherhood 
Le-bpoftpa \ brethren, brothers ; 
Le-bpoftpu} Ger. Gebrtider 
Bpucan, pret. bpeac, pi. bpucon, to 

enjoy, use, eat 
B PycS»/. bridge 
Bpyc'S, breaks. See Bpecan 

Bpeme \ famed ' renowned 
Bpyne, m. burning, fire 

S3 pers. byS, pret. 
Buan \ bube, part, -bun to 
Le-buan 1 inhabit, dwell, cul- 

(. tivate 
Bujran, above 

Busan ( pret * ~ beah > P 1 ' " bu S° n > 
S-busan ) Part.Sebo S en,tobow, 
Le-birj: / Denc *i submit, turn, 

6 an ^ revolt, inhabit 
Le-bun, inhabited, cultivated ; from 

buan 
Le-bunben. See Bindan 
Bupgenba-lanb, Bornholm 
Bupgenban, the Burgundians. 
These in Alfred's time appear 
to have dwelt to the north of the 
Osti. We find them at another 
period on the east bank of the 
Oder. They have given name 
to the isle of Bornholm (Bor- 
gundar-holm) 

Bupuh|^ bur ^ h ' cit ^ 
Buph-leobe, m. pi. citizens 
Buphpapu,/. townsfolk, inhabitants 
Bucan, bucon, but, save, except, 

unless, without 
Butni, both 

Ire-byc£an, pret. -bohre, to buy 
Byge, m. bending, angle 
Le-bylb, emboldened 
Bylpichce, innocently, meekly 
Byn, cultivated, from buan 
Le-bypb,/. birth 



Bypbert, of best birth 
Bypele, cup-bearer 
Bypgen, /. sepulchre 
ke-bypian. v. impers. to happen 
Bypig, dat. abl, and nom. pi. of 
buph; also of beoph, mound, 
barrow, sepulchre 
Bypigen,/. sepulchre, grave 
Bypnan, pret. bapn, pi. bupnon, to 

burn. Lat. ardere 
Byren,/. example, precept 
Le-byrmepian, to treat with con- 
tumely, maltreat 



Lapcepn, n. prison 

Larepe, Caesar, emperor ; Ger. 

Kaiser 
Lapl, m. basket 

mc C } m - chalk 
Lealb, cold 

Leap, m. chap (as in chapman), 
chattel, commodity 

£ ea P lan l to buy 
Le-ceapian ) J 

Leap-rcrp, n. merchant-ship 

Lear. See Leoran 

Lempa, champion, soldier 

Lene, bold, valiant 

Lennan, to bring forth 

S-ceoppan, pret. aceapj:, to cut, cut 

off, part, acopjen 

Leopjr-s&x, f. axe 

Leopian, to murmur 

Leopl, m. churl, peasant 

Leoran j^ ret { " cea ^ 2 ' ; cupe ' 

Le-ceoran i pL "^J 1011 ' P art ~ co ' 
ire ceoran j^ ^^ tQ choogej ^^ 

Libmg, chiding 
Lilb, n. child 
Lipice,/*. church, temple 
Llsene, clean, completely 
Llaft, m. cloth, garment 
Lhj:, n. shore, cliff 
Llub, m. rock 
Llubig, craggy, rocky 
Lhipe, narrow pass, strait 
Llypian, to call 
Lneop, n. knee 
Lnihc, boy, youth 
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Lmhthab, boyhood 

ne^ran} to crush ' overthrow 

Loopca, cohort 

!X-copen, chosen. See Leopan 

Lopn, n. corn 

Lopcian, to tempt 

Loc, cot, cottage 

Lps&pt;, pi. cpaptap, m. craft, device, 

power 
IS-cjis&fcan, to resolve, devise? 
Le-cpsept£ian, to strengthen, render 

powerful 
Lpe&ptis, crafty, powerful 
Lps&c-paen, m. cart-wain; chariot, 

car 
Lpeopan, pret. cpeap, pi. cpupon, 

to creep 
Lpirren, christian 
Lpiptenbom, Christianity 
Lpipcenepc, most christian 
Lucu} 

Luca > quick, living 
Luco ) 
Luman, 3 pers. cym^, pret. com, to 

come 
!£-cuman, to come, be born. See 

Luman 
Lunnan : ic can, pi. cunnon ; pret. 

cufte, pi. cufton, to know, be 

able, can 
Le-cunman, to try, attempt 
Lupon ~) 

!S-cupon > see Leopan 
Le-cupon ) 
Lu^S, known, manifest. See 

LyJ?an 
LuSon. See Lunnan 
Lpacian, to quake 
Lpacung, quaking 
Lpealm, m. mortality, pestilence, 

plague 
!X-cpelan, pret. acps&l, to die, perish 
Lpellan ) pret. cpealbe, to slay, 
S-cpellan } kill 

r? e ^^o^ r t0 conciliate, please 
Lre-cpeman ) ' * 

Lpen > 

Lpenej queen ' woman 

!X!-cpencan, to quench 

Lpenlanb, the country between the 



Gulf of Bothnia and the White 
Sea, including Finmark 
Lpen-ps&, m. the White Sea 



( 3 p. cyfS, pret. cps&S, 

S P i. 



Lpeftan \ pi. cpa&bon, to say, 

Le-cpe'5an 1 speak, agree on, de- 
(. clare 

Epic, quick, living 

Lpilman, to kill 

Lpybps&ben \f. compact, cove- 

tre-cpybps&ben ) nant 

Lyl, m. leathern bag 

Lyle, m. cold 

Lym^, comes. See Luman 

Lyn, n. kin, kind, sort, race 

Le-cynb, n. nature; adj. natural 

Lyne, royal; used as a prefix, as 
cyne-cynnep, of royal race 

Lynebom, kingdom 

Lynelice, royally, nobly 

Lyne-pice, n. kingdom 

Lyne-petl, n. royal seat or resi- 
dence 

Lynmg > king 
Lynmsc) 
Lypepen, of copper 

^J^>m. time, occasion 
Lip 5 

Lyppan ^ 

Le-cyppan >■ to turn, return 

Le-cippan ) 

Lypice,/. church 

Lypc, /• chest, box 

Lvban C pret ' ~ c t® be > c y bbe > 
^ •. \ part. -cybeb, to make 
Le-cy>an^ £ nown / devise 

Lyftjm, f. country 

D. 

Daeb,/. deed 

Daebboc,/. penance, repentance 

Ds&s, m. day; pi. bagap 

Da&l, m. part 

Ds&lan \ to deal, divide, distri- 

Le-bs&lan ) bute 

Le-bapeman, to be fitting 

Le-bapenlice, fittingly 

Dalamenpan, the Dalamensse, a 
Slavonic people, formerly inha- 
biting Silesia 
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Deab, dead 

Deabhc, deadly 

Deapnmga, secretly 

Deappan, ic beap (beop) pe buppon, 

pret. boprte, to dare 
Dea^, m. death 
£e-belp, n. delving, digging 
Delpan > pret. bealf, pi. buljron, 
!£!-belpan y to delve, dig 

DemmJ m ' loss ' detriment 
£e-beman, to doom, sentence 
Denameapc, Denmark; though not 
in the modern sense, but the 
then Danish provinces of Skaane 
(Scania) and Halland, which 
were, in fact, the ancient seat of 
the Danes, and constituted a 
part of that kingdom until 1658, 
when they were ceded to Sweden 

Deopol-cps&pt, m. diabolical art 

Deopolgylb, n. idol, idolatry 

Deopilgylb-hur, n. heathen temple 

Deop, n. deer, beast 

Depian, to hurt, injure, annoy 

Die,/, dike, ditch 

Digel, dark, secret 

Digelner, darkness, secret, mystery 

Dohcop, daughter 

Dom, m. doom, authority, dignity 

Don C 3 P ers * be ^ C^°^)j P ret - 
ke-bon ) b ^ be ' part * S ebon ' to do, 

(. make, reduce, bring 
2C-bon, to do, take, remove, release 

See Don 
Doppce. See Deappan 
X-bps&ban. See Onbpa&ban 
5£-bpa&pan, drive out, expel 
Le-bpa&jrebner, grief, sorrow 
Dpeam, m. frenzy 
Dpecan f pret. bpehte, to tor- 
Ire-bpecan J ment, afflict 
Ire-bpejran, to perplex, trouble, 

afflict 
Ere-bpepebhc, turbid, dense 
Dpenc, m. drink, potation 
7C-bpencan, to drown, v. a. 
Dpeogan, 3 pers. bpyft, pret. bpeah, 

pi. bpugon, to suffer, sustain 



D^anl pret bpajr ' t0 drive ' urge 

ke-bpipan, to be wrecked. See 
Dpiran 

Dpis, dry 

TT-bpisan, to dry up 

Dpihten, m. lord 

Dpmca, drink 

Dpmcan, pret. bpanc, pi. bpuncon, 
to drink 

5C-bpmcan, to be drowned. See 
Dpmcan 

Dpopa, drop 

Dpuncen, drunk 

X- bpuncen, drowned. See Dpmcan 

Dpuncennyp, drunkenness 

Dpy, wizard, magician 

Dpycps&j.c, m. witchcraft, magic 

Dpyhten, lord 

ISe-bpync, n. drinking 

Dpypan, to drip, drop 

Duguft, / nobility, flower (of a 
people), virtue 

Dulmun, a sort of large ship, dro- 
mond 

Dun,/, down, mountain 

Dupu,/ door 

Dupt, n. dust 

5!-bpa&pcan, to quench 

ke-bpola, error, heresy 

ke-bpolman, heretic 

Dybe. See Don 

!S-bybe. See 5Cbon 

ke-bypan, pret. -beap, pi. -bupon, 
to dive, sink 

ke-bynsian, to dung, manure 

jJP i dear, precious 

Dypn, dark, secret 
Dypnan, to conceal 
Dypig, n. folly, adj. foolish 
Dypignep, folly, delusion 



6a, /. river ; ea-gang, course or 

bed of a river 
Cac, eke, also 
Caca, addition, increase 
Cage, n. eye 
Cahca, eight 
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Cahcafceohe, eighteenth 
Cancans (hunb), eighty 

eahto«er^ hth 
Gala, alas 
Gala^S, m. ale 
Calb, old 
Calbbom, age 

Calbopbom, eldership, supremacy 
ealbojxman, prefect, tribune, ge- 
neral 
Calbung, age 
Ball, all 

ealm|^ constanly ' alwayS 
ealo-^epeopc, n. ale-brewery 
6am, uncle 

eapb, m. country, habitation 
Capbpa&rc, abiding 
Capbian, to inhabit, dwell 
Capped} /. difficulty, hardship, 
CapjroS £ mishap 
eappofthce, hardly, sorely 
Caps, bad, slothful, cowardly 
£!-eapSian, to become cowardly, 

etc. 
eapm, m. arm 
eapm, poor, miserable 
Capmhce, miserably, piteously 
ke-eapman, to merit, earn 
Bare, east 

Carcane, from the east 
Carc-bs&l, m. east part 
Cartene, in the east 
Carcemerc, eastmost 
Carcepeapb, eastward 
eardanb, the country of the Osti, 

or Estas, Esthonia. See Orfci 
Carcpyhce, due east 
earc-ymbucan, east about 
Capun^a, publicly, openly 
eaft, easier, more easily. See Yft 
Cafte, easily 
LVea'omeban, to humble 

eaSmobig, humble 
eaftmobner, humility 
Cce, eternal, perpetual 



Ccnyr, eternity 

Cbpic, reproach, contumely 

epc, again, after 

epc-asijran, to give back. See 
Lrpan 

Cpc-^epenban, to turn back, retro- 
grade 

epc-recgan, to say again, repeat. 
See Secgan 

6aSe U Pve 

e^e, m. awe, fear, terror 
e^epull formidable 
e^eplic. terrible, dire 

^nan ? t0 terrify 
Ire-espian \ J 

ehcan, to follow, prosecute, assail 

S}P— tion 

ele, m. oil 
eil^eob,/. exile 
ein,/. ell 
eipenb, m. elephant 

Cmbe. See Ymbe 

embpiccan. See Ymbpictan 

Gmpela, equally many 

emleop, equally pleasing 

6mlic 7 similar ; emlice, emnhce, 

emnlicj similarly, equally. 

6mn, even, equal; co- m comp. emne, 
equally, level ; emnap, more 
equally ; on emn, simultaneous 

Comet, m. ? plain, level country 

emnlange, along 

emn-rceolepe, co-disciple 

emrapig, equally sorrowful 

Cnbe, m. end, extremity, part 

enbemep, after all, at length 

6nbian ) , , 
r t t to end 
Lre-enbian ) 

6nbleopan> , 

Cnblupon | elmen 

6nc, m. giant 

ke-eobe \ See n&n and ^^ 
Copftbeopms, earthquake 
Copfte, earth 
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Coptic, earthly 

eopft-cypepe, earth-tar, hitumen 
eopft-paepem, m. fruit of earth 
eopftpape,/ pi. inhabitants of earth 
Copft-pela, abundance of earthly- 
produce 
€op, you, to you 
Cjuan, to plough 
Gran, 3 pers. yc, pret. a&fc, to eat 
Ctran, foreran, to eat? or pasture? 

or for heccan, to hunt? 
Cubomane, Arabia Eudaimon 
G>el, m. n. country 

F. 

ke-pa, foe 

Facen > n. artifice, deception, de- 

Facn 5 vice 

Facian, to contrive, plot, scheme 

Faebep, father 

Feebepa, paternal uncle 

Feebep-e)>el, m. n. paternal country 

Iie-psebpeb, related through the 

father 
Fs&sep, fair, beautiful 
Fs&frft, /. feud, hostility, enmity 
Fs&mnanhab, maidenhood 
Fs&nn 1 r. 
Fenn \ n - fen 
2T~p&epan, to fear 

F^Selc \ n ' ex P edition > march, 

F^pelbe) retinue 

Fa&plic, sudden 

Fa&rc, fast, strong, firm 

F&epce, fast, firmly, closely 

Fs&pce-boc,/. fast-book? 

Fa&rcen, n. fastness, fortress 

Fa&fchc, firm, secure 

Fsepcmob, firm 

' to fasten, fix, con- 
firm, resolve, 
establish 

Fa&rtnyr, fastness, strength 

Fa&r, n. vessel; pi. patu 

F?ec, fat 

Fsecelp, n. vessel 

Fa * e » \ glad, joyful 



3?-p8epcnian 
Ere-pa&pcman 



Fapan 
Ire-jrapan "] 



Fa&gen ] 

Fanbian ) to 
Ere-panbian j 



try, explore, at- 
tempt 



See Fon 



tre-pangen, captured, taken (pri- 
soner). See Fon 

f pret. pop, to fare, go, 
j journey, experience, 
-{ capture, ravage, gain 
| (a victory), die; £e- 
L papen, departed, dead 

!£-papan, to go from 

Ge- pea, jov 

Fealb. m. fold 

Fealh. See Filhan 

A-peallan > reoll, to fall 
Ire-peallan ) r • ' 
Feaji, m. bull 
Feap, few 

Ire-peccan, pret. -pence, (-pecte) to 
fetch, seek, get 

5*"? ] to feed, rear 
3.-peban ) 

Fel, n. fell, hide 

Fela, much, many 

Le-pelan, to feel 

Feng 

5f-pensj 

Fen-lanb, n. fen- land 

-p e °i [ n. cattle, money 

£e-peohc, n. fight, war 
Feohtan > pret. -peahc, pi. -puh- 
S-peohcan \ ton, to fight 
Ee-peohcan, to fight,gain by fighting 
Feonb, m. foe 
Feonbpeipe, enmitv 
Feop, far 
Feoph, n. life 
Feopm,/. feast 
Feop>a -e, fourth 
Feopep, four; peopepa pum, one 
and four others, or one of four? 
Feopep-per, m. quadruped, cattle 
Feopeppcyce, quadrangular 
Feopeptig, forty 
Feopepcigfte, fortieth 
Feopepcyne, fourteen 
Ire-pepa, comrade, associate 
Fepan, pret. pep be, to go, march 
tre-peppa&ben,/. fellowship 
Feppc, fresh 

tre-peppeipe,fellowship, companions 
£e-petc, fetched, sent for. See 
Irepeccan 
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FeJ>e, gait, locomotive power 

Fe}>e-hepe, m. foot army, in- 
fantry 

Fir, five 

Firce, fifth; ppsehealf, four and a 
half 

Fijrcis, fifty 

Fircyne, fifteen 

Filb, open, campaign 

Filhan, pret pealh, to betake one- 
self? 

Fmban CP^f • Fanb, pi. pmbon, 

S pnban } *° / nd > determine, 
* C nnd out 

Fingep, m. finger 

Fipen-lurc, m. sinful lust; from 
ppen, sin, and lure, lust 

Fipmetcan, to request ? In the 
Cott. MS. the word has over it 
in a later hand bs&bon 

Fippa, further 

Fire, pi. pxap, m. fish 

Fircaft ) m. the occupation of fish- 

Firco'8 £ ing 

Fircepe, fisherman 

Fla, /. arrow 

Fleah. See Fleogan 

Fleam, m. flight 

Flebe, flood, flood-tide 

Fleoga, fly 

Fleogan ) pret. jrleah, pi. plugon, to 

Fleon \ flee, fly ; pleonbe, fleeing 

Fleoc, water, sea 

Flex, m. flax 

ke-pht:, n. contest, dispute 

Flocms&lum, in flocks 

Flob, m.f. n. flood 

Si ^P ret * ' Fle °P» t0 flow ' 
Aplopan . flood 

De-popan ) 

Muson. See Fleogan 

Flyma, fugitive 

Fobpepe, fedderer 
Folc, n. folk, people 
Folc-gepeohfc, n. general battle 
Folgepe, follower, successor 
Folsian, to follow 
Fol^olS, m. train, service, Lat. mi- 
nisterium, sequela 



f 3 pers. rehS, pret. reng, 
Fon \ part. gepansen, to 

Ire-pon 1 receive, take, begin, 

C succeed to 
Fop, f. journey, march 
Fop, for, on account of 
3%pop. See Spapan 
Fopbs&pnan, to burn, be burnt 
Fopbeoban, pret -beab, pi. -bubon, 

part, -boben, to forbid 
Fopbepan, to endure, bear. See 

Bepan 
Fopbpecan, pret. -bps&c, part. 

-bpocen, to break, violate 
Fopbugan, pret. -beah, pi. -bugon, 

to eschew, avoid 
Fopbypb, obstacle, hindrance 
Fopceoppan, pret. -ceapr, pi. -cup- 

pon, to cut, sever 
Fopcuft, depraved, wicked 
FopcpeJ?an, to accuse, charge with. 

See LpelSan 
Fopbeman, to condemn 
Fopbon, to foredo, destroy, also to 

perish. See Don 
Fopbpipan, to drive. See Dpipan 
Fope, before 
Fope-gilpan, pret. -galp, pi. sul- 

pon, to vaunt 
Foppeapb, forward, early 
Foppleogan, to run away. See 

Fleogan 
Fopgan, to forgo. See Eran 
Fopgipan, to forgive. See Iriyari 

Foremen | indigent, compliant 
Fopgipnep, forgiveness 
Fopgican } pret -Seat, pi. -Siton, 
Fopsycan { to forget 
Fopgylban, pret. -gealb, pi. -sul- 

bon, part. -&olben, to pay, requite 
Fophepgian, to ravage, plunder, 

harm 
Fophepguns, ravaging, devastation 
Fophc, afraid, fearful 
Fophpa&ga, ? about 
Fophynan, to bring down, reduce, 

humble 
Foplaeban, to mislead 
Fopis&can, pret. poplec, to leave, 

forsake, dismiss, abandon, allow 
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Fopleoran, 3 pers. -lyre, pret. -leap, 
pi. -lujion, part, -lopen, to lose 

Foplicgan, to commit incontinence, 
v. refl. 

Fojxlop, loss 

Fopma, -e, foremost, first 

Fopmeltan, to be consumed by fire. 
See Eremelcan 

Fopneah, almost all, very near 

Fopne>an, to devote, sacrifice? 

Fopniman, to take away (by 
death), destroy. See Niman 

Fojiob, broken 

Fopracan, pret. -roc, to refuse, 
deny, renounce 

Foprs&'ian, to beset, lie m wait for 

Foprapon, despised. See Fopreon 

Foprcapung ) metamorphosis, vi- 

Foprceapung \ cissitude? 

Foprcprpan, pret. -repay, pi. -rcpu- 
jron, to crop off, gnaw off 

Foprenban, to send away, banish 

Fopreon, to despise. See Seon 

Foprepenner, contempt 

Foppitcan, to obstruct, occupy. 
See kerittan 

Foprlean, 3 pers. -j-ly^S, pi. -rloh, 
pi. -rlogon, part, -rlagen (-pie- 
Sen), to kill, destroy, beat 

Foprpillan, to destroy 

Foprcanban, to stand before. See 
Sranban 

Foprugian^ 

Foprupian y to pass in silence 

^°j a rys ian J 

Fopcenban, to burn 

*<Weopcan f to d ? st ™y? ™ ke cri " 
Foppypcan J mmal. SeeCepeop- 

Foppeop>an, to perish. See j^eop- 

i?an 
Foppypnan, to warn, forbid, deny, 

refuse 
Fop'5, forth, on 

Fop^sem "J ^ 

Fop]? am >■ because 
Fop>on j 
Fop}>encan, to despise, despond; 

popJ>oht, despised. See Dencan 
Fopopapan, to go forth, die 
Fopftjapen, departed, dead 

2 



Fopft-gels&ban, to lead forth 
Fopft-gerecsan, to say forth. See 

8ec£an 
Fofc, m. foot; betpeox >am pocum, 

t6te-a-t6te 

f^acols} P roni S ate > indecent 
Fpa^pian > f d 
Ixe-pps&tpian ) ' 

Fpom} from ' b ^' throu £ h - of 
Fpambugan, to desert, abandon. 

See kebugan 
Fpecenlice, dangerously 
Fpepelice, wantonly, lasciviously 
Fpegea, lord, master 
Fpegnan, pret. pps&Sn, pi. ppugnon, 

to ask, inquire of 
Fpembe, strange, foreign 
Ere-ppemian ) to effect, perpetrate, 
ke-ppemman $ promote, perform 
Fpeobom, freedom, liberty 
ke-jrpeogan, pret. -ppeobe, to free, 

emancipate 
Fjieonb, friend 
Fpeonbrcipe, friendship 
Fpeopan, pret. ppop, part, ppopen, 

to freeze 
Fpecan, pret. pps&r, to devour 
Fpig, free 
Fpman, pret. ppan, pi. ppunon, to 

ask, inquire 
Fpift, m. peace 
Fpi'Sian, to protect 
Fpox, to. frog 

Fpum-, first, used as a prefix 
Fpuma, beginning 
Fpum-cenneb, firstborn 
Fpum-rla&p, to. first sleep 
Fpymft,/. beginning 
£e-j:pynb, friends, used collectively 
Fugel, to. fowl, bird 
Fugelepe, fowler 
Fulgan, to follow 
Fulian, to corrupt, rot 
Full, full 
Fulleobon, to fulfil. See ISan 

/'to complete, accom- 
Fullgan \ plish, terminate, 
Fullgangan 1 perform duty. See 

(. Ixan 
O 
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Fullian, to baptise 

Fullice, fully 

Fulipiht, m. baptism 

Fulneah, nearly 

Fulpafte, very quickly, very soon 

Fulcum, m. help, aid, force 

l^e-jrulcumian, to aid, support 

Fultumieaj:, without help 

Funbian, to tend, hasten 

Fup>on, indeed, even 

Fup>umhc, wonderful, singular? 

Ere-pylbe, n. plain 

Fyll,/. fill, glut, fall, destruction 

S-pyllan, to fill 

SVpyilan, to quell 

Ire-jrjrllan, to fell, strike down, slay 

tie-rylrtan \ to aid ' su PP ort 

Fyl$, falls. See Feallan 

Ire-jrynb, foes; from jreonb 

Fyp, 7i. fire 

Fyp-bpyne, m. conflagration 

Fyp-cyn, n. sort of fire 

Fynb,/ army 

Fypen, fiery 

X-jyphtan, to frighten, terrify 

Fyphcner, fear, terror 

Fyphfco,j^ fear 

Fypmerc, first, foremost, chiefly 

Fypp, farther ; comp. of jreop 

Fyppere, farthest ; superl. of jreop 

Fyjirc, m. space of time 

Fyprfc, first, chief 

Fyjjj>jiian, to further, promote 

Ir. 

Ere-gabepian, to gather, collect 
S-ga&lan, to strike with a panic; 

part, aga&leb (ags&Ipeb), busy 
Ira&pr-ci'S, m. blade of grass 
Irseprfcapa, grasshopper, locust 
£aj:ol, n. tribute N 

Irajrol-sylba, tributary 

Sn S an}P refceobe ' t0 «°' walk 

Ire-San, to overrun, conquer. See 

Eran 
Eangenbe, going, foot soldiers 
trang-hepe, m. army of foot 
tana, point? p. 258 



Eraprecg, m. ocean 

Ire, yea, also 

Eeap, n. year. In geap-bagum, in 
days of yore. Pages 332, 1. 30, 
and 430, 7. geap is masc. 

Ireapb, m. home, dwelling 

Ereape, readily, well ; comp. 
geapop 

keapo, ready 

Ireac, n. gate 

Ireac. See keocan 

Erepea, joy 

Meajra, belief, faith 

treme&ne \ common ; Semaemg- 

Ireme&mshc ) hce, in common 

temong, among, during 

£eoc, n. yoke 

teomophc, sad, doleful 

Ireompian, to sigh, groan, lament 

trenoh, enough 

Ireonb, throughout, over 

treongpa, junior, disciple 
treopn, diligent, desirous 
Eeopne, earnestly, diligently, well; 

comp. geopnop, rather 
Ixeopnpil, desirous, diligent 
treopnyulner, zeal, energy 
keopnkc, desirable 
Eeocan, pret. geafc, pi. S u ^ on > to 

shed, pour 
IreoCepe, founder 
Iribbian, to sing, make verses 

£iF, if 

Irijran ) pret. geaj:, pi. grpon, to 

Eypan £ give 

S-grpan > to give up, restore. See 

X-gyyan > Irijran 

I^ijrl, meal, refection 

Irijiu,/. gift, favour, grace 

Eilban ) pret. gealb, pi. gulbon, 

X-gilban 5" to pay, requite 

St? i m. vaunt, boast 

Eim-rtan, m. gem, precious stone 
Emb. See Eeonb 
Emgpa. See Leongpa 
Emgrfc, youngest 
Lmian, to yawn 
Iripian, to prepare 
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n^man} to y earn ' desire 

Irifel, m. hostage 

Lifcruns,/. cupidity 

£leap, skilful, sagacious 

khban, pret. glab, pi. ghbon, to 

glide 
Ima&t;, m. gnat 
kniban, pret. £nab, pi. gnibon, to 

rub 
Ernojinuns, complaint, murmuring 
kob, God 

Irob, n. good, adj. good 
kobcunb, divine, blessed 
kob-gylb, n. image of a god, idol 
iSolb, n. gold 
Erolb-hojib, m. treasure 
Irjiam, incensed, angry 
Ernemian 1 , . ... 
&l 5 pemmn( t01ratate ' vex 
kpecan, pret. spette, to greet, 

meet, encounter 

Kmiic} fierce ' san ^ uinar y 

l^e-Spipan, pret. -gpap, pi. -Sjnpon, 

to gripe, seize 
trpohc, n. grain, groat, grit 
trpopan, to grow 
Tkiftjrana, gonfanon, war-banner, 

ensign 

&bbian \ t0 sin S> recite ( verse ) 

Iryben, goddess 

Irylben, golden 

kylpan \ pret. gealp, pi. gulp on, to 

trilpan y vaunt 

kylpe-popb, n. vaunt-word, boast 

Trjlz, m. guilt, crime 

S-sykan 1 10 si ffend 

Ere-gylcan y ' 

Lyman, to heed ; gov. gen. 

Tijme,/. heed 



Irypian > 1 
3 



to clothe, ornament 
Ire-sypian £ prepare 
Erypnan, to yearn, desire ; gov. gen. 
Ire-syppan, to prepare 
Tiyt, yet, still 

S'-Sycan, pret. ongeat, to under- 
stand 

2 



]>. 
frabban, 3 pers. haejrft, pret. hsejrbe, 

to have 
fracele,/. mantle, garment 
frs&pbon. See frabban 
fra&jrfcnyb,/. captivity, thraldom 
ke-ha&lan, to heal, cure 
J}a&lenb, Saviour 
?>a&pj:ert, m. harvest, autumn 

i^/- heat 

fra&ct;, m. hat 

J>a&>e, heat? 

J}a&J?en, heathen, hs&bemrc, hea- 
thenish 

!>3&>um (s&fc), Haithaby, now Had- 
deby, on the south bank of the 
Slie. This now forgotten city 
has long been supplanted by the 
more modern Sleswig. Its an- 
cient church is all that remains 
of it 

J}a£ol, m. hail 

ftagolian, to hail 

fral, hale, whole, sound 

ke-halsian, to hallow, consecrate 

frahs, holy 

fralrian, to implore 

Dam, m. home 

ftam-jra&pelb, march home 

ftampeapb, homewards 

franb, /. hand; on hanb San, to 
yield, surrender 

J>a~, not 

]>acan \ pret. -hefc, to command, 

£e-hacan y promise 

Paean, to call, be called; pret. 
hafcfce (hefc), part, gehacen 

fte, he / 

freaj:, m. groan, groaning 

freajrob, n. head 

)}eaj:ob-buph, /. chief city 

freapobhc, head, chief 

fteaj:ob-pice, n. chief empire 

fteapob-rtebe, m. chief place 

J}eapob-rfcol, m. chief seat, me- 
tropolis 

]>eah, high 

]freah]>ungen, of high rank 

freaiban, 3 pers. hyle, pret. heolb, 
to hold, conduct 

2 
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frealp,/. half, side 

frealc, halt, lame 

J>ean, mean, base, contemptible 

freanlic, disgraceful, contemptible, 

lowly 
freap, m. body (of men), band, 

corps 
J}eapma&lum, in bodies 
freapb, hard, cruel, rugged, bold; 

heapbopfc, chiefly 
freapblice, hardly 

freapm, m. harm, injury, prejudice 
freapan, pret. heop, to hew, cut 
X-hebban, 3 pers. ahejr'S, pret. ahop, 
part, ahapen, to heave, lift, raise 

)}elan, pret. hs&l, to conceal 

frell,/. hell 

]>elp, help 

Re-helpan, pret. -healp, pi. -hulpon, 

to help, gov. gen. 
fre-henb, handy, convenient 
)>enbe, on henbe, on hand 

^fMSeeShon 
Benson $ 

J^o^she, it,/ewi. 

freop, sighing, groaning, lament 

^°Hm. heaven 

)>eopon-pice, n. kingdom of heaven 

fceoponpape, inhabitants of heaven 

freopce, /. heart 

J}ep, here 

frepe, m. army / 

»«}-. temple 

frepgian, to ravage, plunder, harry, 

capture 
frepsung, harrying, warfare 
frepian ) . 

)>epiSanJ t0 P raise 



frepmg, praise, glorification 
freppa, for heahpa, higher. 

freah 
T>et. See fracan 



See 



J}efce, /*. heat 

frece, pret. subj. of hacan 

fretelic, hateful, execrable 

fri ) they, them, pi. of he, heo 

fry J hit 

friep, hewn, p. 434, 3. ? hiepne 

frmban, behind, after 

frme, accus. of he, he 

fripeb, m. family, household 

frit, it 

fripung, marriage 

frlsepbie, lady, mistress 

frla&pms&ppe, Lammas 

frla&ne, lean 

frlap, m. loaf, bread 

frlapopb, m. lord, master 

!£-hleapan, pret. ahleop, to run, 

leap up, rush on 
frleofcan \ pret. hleat, pi. hlucon, 
tre-hleotan \ to draw lots 
frhhhan, pret. hloh, pi. hlogon, to 

laugh 

£e°-hlo4 b0dy0fmen 

frlyn, m. cry, noise 

frlypan, to leap 

frlytxa, augur, diviner by lots 

frnepc, soft 

2C-hnepcian, to become effeminate, 

enervated 
frnepchc, soft, effeminate 
frol, n. hole, cave 
frolb, kind, well-disposed 
S-hon, pret, ahens, to hang, v. a. 
froppe,/. Led. bulla; an ornament 

or amulet, worn on the neck of 

noble or free-born children 
fropichi, a people to the east of the 

Dalamensae 
fropp, n. horse 
ke-hopreb, horsed, cavalry 
fropp-hps&l, m. walruss 
frpaebhc, short 
frpa&bhce, speedily 
frpa&slj n. garment, clothes 
frpa&n, m. raindeer ; pi. hpanar 
frpalS, quickly, soon ; comp. 

hpaftop, sooner, more speedily 
kehpeap. See Irehpeopan 
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X-hpebban, to preserve, save 

frpeoh, rough 

lie-hpeoran, pret. -hpear, 2 pers. 

-hpupe, part, gehpopen, to fall 
frpeorenbe, falling, decaying 
)>peop, /. repentance 
)}peoplice, cruelly, bitterly 
frpeoprung,/. repentance 
frpic, m. back 
frpip, womb 
frpins, m. ring 
frpop, m. roof 
frpype, tw. fall, rain 

]>pyj?ep, w. ox 
)>u, how 

)>uhc C u} h0W; L at.qualis 

J>unb, m. dog 

frunb, hundred. ]>unb is generally 
placed before the tens after 
sixty, without affecting the num- 
ber, as hunb-reopontrg, seventy 

frungep, m. hunger, famine 

frunrg, n. honey 

frunca, hunter 

junta's, m. hunting, chase 

J}ur, n. house, temple 

Ire-hpa, each, every 

J>ps&l, m. whale; pi. hpalar 

J}pael-hunta, whale hunter 

J>pa&J?epe, notwithstanding, yet, 

nevertheless, however 
J}ps&nne, when 

)>paer, what f 

frpser, vigorous, active 
J}paec-hpapa, somewhat 
J}paecrcipe, vigour, activity, valour 
frpanon, whence 

}}paterc, boldest, most energetic 
)}peappan, to go round about, 

wander round and round 
?}pelp, m. whelp 

^n e e} alittle ' SOmewhat 
*ipeol, n. wheel 



ppyppan < retu hpeo 

fce-hpeopran £ Fenbe , Alternate 
]>pecpcan, m. whetstone 
3Mipetcan, to whet 
)}jn 7 why ; onhpi, from what 
£py £ cause 
frpibep, whither 

frpil,/. while, time; hpilum, some- 
times 

ftwlc V wn * cn > wna *> some, any 

J}pi£, white 

)}pon, little, but little 

ke-hpylc, any, every, whichsoever 

ke-hpypj:fcnian, to tear? 

D>yb,f. hide, skin 

te-hyban, to hide 

rf. homage, grace, favour, 
frylb \ fidelity, affection; hla- 
J}ylbo 1 popb-hylbo, homage to a 

(. superior lord 
frynan, to abuse, injure, oppress 

trh a ^anS tohear ' listen ' obe y 

J>ypbe, shepherd 

frype, her 

fryppe, higher, comp. of heah 

ke-hyppum, obedient 

L^e-hyppumnep, obedience 

)}yre, boy, youth; hyre-cilb, male 

child 
fryrpan, to despise 



Ic, I 

Ie, /. river 

Ere-iecan, to eke, enlarge 
Iglanb, n. island 
lie, same. See Ylc 
In-sepmn, n. intestine war or dis- 
sension 
Inn, house, inn 
Innan> ..,. 
Inne \ Wlthm 
Innepeapb, within 
Into, into 
Iopep, Jove, Jupiter 
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Ipalanb, Ireland or, rather, Scot- 
land. Possibly an error for 
Iralanb, Iceland 

Ir, n. ice 

Iren, n. iron; also adj. 

IS, easily. See Y» 

K. 

Kennan. See Lennan 

Kyning. See Lyning 



£e-lacman, to heal, cure 
Labian, to excuse, exculpate 

LaS}^ ide ' leader 'S eneral 
Ire-la&can, to flatter 
La&ce, m. leech, physician 

Ls&pan, to leave 

Lsepan, to teach, advise 

Ire-lsepeb, learned 

Ls&r, less 

Ire-hercan, to perform, execute, 

make good, aid 
La&t, late, slow 
Ls&can, to let, esteem, regard, 

value 
Ls&can \ pret. -let, to leave, re- 
Ma&can J sign 
Lajr,y. remainder, relict, widow; to 

lajrebeon or peop)?an, to be left 
Lanb. n. land, country 
Lanb-ya&rten, n. land-fastness, or 

pass ! 

Lanb-gems&pe, n. frontier, confine 
Lanb-leobe, m. people of the country 
Lanb-pice, n. territory, region 
Lang, adj. long; lange, adv. long 
ke-lang, owing 
Langian, to long 
Lan5ru.n1, long, tedious, lasting 
Lansfumhce, slowly 
Lap,/! lore, instruction, advice 
Lapeop, doctor, teacher 
De-lartpill, officious, obedient 
Late, late, slowly 
Latop, comp. of la&t and late 
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La"S, calamity 

La^, hostile, hateful, hostility 

^lahan} toinTite ' summon 
Laftrpell, n. sad intelligence 
ke-leajra, belief 
ke-leajrrum, credulous 
S-leah. See Sleogan 
Leahtpian, to blame, criminate 
Lean, n. reward 

Lear-rpell > n. fiction, fable, 
Learung-rpell ) falsehood 
2C-lecgan, pret. -lebe, to lay, lay 

down, place 
2C-leSen, prostrated 
Legep, illness, sick-bed 
Lencten, lent, lenten, spring 
ke-lenban, to land , 
Lens, comp. of lange 
Lens#, length 
Leo, lion 

Leob, m. people, nation 
Leoj:,dear; leoppe, preferable 
Leopan, to live 

Leogan } pret. leah, pi. lugon, to 
S-leogan 3 lie, belie 
Leoht, light, easy 

Leopnung,/. learning 

Leo tan, pret. leat, pi. luton, to 

bow, incline forwards 
Leo^, n. poem, song 
LeolS-cpibe, m. poem 
ke-letan, to let, hinder 
Le>e. See Li>e 

^hbranJ toU ^ leadalife 

Lie, n. corpse 

ISe-hc, like 

£e-hca, an equal 

pret. lseg, part, le- 
gen, to lie, die, be 
allayed ; hegenbe 
jreoh, treasure 

Liehonia, body, corpse 

ke-hcian, v. impers. to like, to 
please 

Lijr, n. life 

S e e :SnerJ fornication ' aaulter y 



Lacgan 

£e-hcgan 

Ere-hcgean 
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Li£ec, n. lightning 

Lim, n. limb 

tre-limpan, pret. -lamp, pi. -mm- 

pon, to happen 
ke-hmplic, fitting, proper 
Iie-limplice, fittingly, properly 
LitSe, soft, delicate, kind, mild 
SMoccian, to entice 
Locian, to look 
ke-lomhc, frequent 
JLonb, n. land 
Longrum, long, tedious 
Lotppenc, m. trick, artifice 

ay/*™ 

Lupan, to love 

LurcbSnlic I P leasant > agreeable, 
Lurcrumhc) desirable > joyful 
Lurrpull, desirous 
Lurchce, gladly 
Lucian, to lurk, crouch 
S-lypn, to allow, permit 
tre-lyjran, to believe 
X-lyjrben, lived. See Shbbari 
Ire-lypebhce, trustingly, implicitly 
S-lyran, to release, redeem, de- 
liver 
Lyrcan, to lust, desire, gov. gen. 
Lyfc, little, few 
Lytel, little; lserfc, least 
Lying, crafty 

Cre-lythan, to make little, diminish 
Ly v 5, mild 
Ly>ephc, squalid, poor, mean 

CD. 
CDa, more 

CDabm-hur, n. treasure-house 
CDa&ben-cilb, n. female child 

CD^u 1 C m ' mead > m eadow 

CDseg, m. parent, kinsman, relation 

CDs&g, may ; subj. ma&ge, pret. 

mihce, might 
CDs&sben-man, maiden, virgin 
CDsegen, n. strength, efficacy, virtue, 

faculty 
CDseg -gemot, m. meeting of kin 
CDs&sps&ben, f. kinship 
CDeeg'5,/. tribe, people, family 



CDa&gftalanb, the Polish province of 

Mazovia? 
CDs&sfthab, maidenhood 



CDa&nan 






ISe-ms&rian ) 



to complain of, bewail 



Ee-ma&ne, common, general 

CDa&nig ) 

CDan, S J man y 

CDs&msjrealblice, manifoldly, multi- 
fariously; comp. -or 

tophc}g reat ' famous 
ke-ms&pe, n. boundary, frontier 
ke-ms&prian, to exalt; sems&prob, 

famed 
CDa&p l 5,/. greatness, glory, wonder 
CDa&rre-ppeorc, mass-priest 
CDa&rc, most greatest, almost 
CDs&o 1 ,/. measure, degree 
CDagan, \>u miht, pret. mihte or 

meahfce, to may, can, be able. 

Lat. posse 
CDagrrfcep, master 
ke-mahlic, wicked 
CDan 7 , 

CDannlP 1 - meI, ' maI) 
CDan ? t-, ^ 

CDon \ one; on; ^ er * man 

CDan, n. wickedness, falsehood 
CDan-cpealm 1 m. pestilence, mor- 
CDann-cpealm ) tality, plague 
CDancyn, n. mankind 
CDan-bseb, f. crime 
CDanpelb, m. field of sin 
CDann-jrultum, m. body of men 
CDan-rhhc, m. slaughter 
S-manrumian, to excommunicate 
CDan-pejiob ) n. body of men, com- 
CDann-pepob J pany 
CDajie, more; comp. of micel 
Ere-maptpian, to martyr 
CDaptpung, suffering 
CDapfcyp, m. martyr 
CDatcuc, m. mattock, pickaxe 
CDapan, to mow 
CDealm-rtan, m. metal, ore. 0. N. 

malmr. 
CDeapc,/. march, boundary, confine 
ke-meapcian, to define, describe 
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(Ceajxft, m. marten 

CDebep, dat. and abl. of mobop 

£e-mebpeb, related through the 

mother 
CDebp&lS,/. ill fortune 
CDebu, m. mead 

?C-melbian, to announce, disclose 
ke-meltan, pret. -mealc, pi. -mul- 

ton, to melt, burn, consume (by 

fire) 
Txe-mensan, to mingle 
CDemgeo,/. many, multitude 
CDeolc,/. milk 
Ire-mepcian, to mark out 
ODepe, m. mere, lake 
ODepgen, m. morning, morrow 
Ire-met:, n. mote, meeting 
GDetan } pret. mecce, to meet, 
Ire-mecan J find 
CDete, m. meat, food 
CDetelerc, f. ? want of food 
Ire-mecgian, to moderate 
£e-menns, meeting, engagement 
Ire-metsung, moderation 
CDet-reax, m. f. n. meat-knife, 

dagger 
ODetcpymner, malady 
CDe>is, faint, enfeebled 

Stc e eli mUCh '^ reat 

tre-miclian, to increase 

GDiclum, greatly 

CDib, with 

CDib, mid 

CDibmerfc, middlemost 

CDibb, a certain measure, about a 
peck 

rcibbaneapb V orW a h 

OQibbangeapb } ' 

CDib-ealle, totally, altogether 

CDibbepeapb, towards the middle 

CDibpapan, to go with, accompany. 
See Fapan 

CDib j^am, when, while 

CDiht,/! might, power 

GDil,/; mile 

CDilb, mild, gentle, kind 

CDilbelice, kindly 

CCilbheopce, mild-hearted, compas- 
sionate 

CDilbheopcner, mercy, pity 



CDilcrung, mildness, mercy 

nOirba&eb,y. misdeed 

CDirhmpan, to be unsuccessful 

CDirrenhc, various 

CDirrpopan, to speed ill 

OOifcinc, meeting 

Ire-miccan, to meet 

Ire-miscing, meeting, engagement 

CDob, n. mood, mind, courage 

CDobop, mother 

OOobpie, maternal aunt 

CDon. See CDan 

CDona, moon 

CDona'S, m. month 

CDoiicynn, n. mankind 

tre-mong, among, during 

CDon#, m. month 

GOop, m. mountain 

CDop^, n. deadly sin, murderous 

deed 
CDotan, must, might 
ke-munan, to remember, make 

mention 
CDunc, m. mount, mountain 
CDmrac, m. monk 
CDuimc-hj:, n. monastery 
GOupcman, to murmur 
GDu>a, mouth (of a river) 
CDycelnyr, magnitude 

?J ch ™ l to increase 
De-myclian \ 

Iremynan. See Iremunan 
ke-myngian } to commemorate, 
Ire-mynbgian ) mention 
lie-mynesuns, remembrance, me- 
morial 
GDynrtep, n. minister, monastery 
Iremypc, n. boundary, march 
CDype, mare 

CDyppan 7 to hinder, corrupt, 
!5-myppan £ waste 

N. 
Na, not 

Nabbaff, for nehabbaft. See ]>abban 
~Ndtbjie,f. serpent, adder 
Na&jrpe, never 
Neegel, m. nail 

Ns&nne, accus. sing. masc. of nan 
Na&pe, for ne ps&pe. See J7epan 
Ncer, for ne yt&y 
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Irtj-na&pan, pret. -nap, to preserve, 

sustain 
Napela, navel 
Naht, naught, nothing 
Nahton, for ne ahton, from a£an 
Nals&p 7 not; nals&r f an, not that 
Nalep ) alone 
Nahp, p. 464, 1. B5 ? 
Nama, name 
Nan, no, none 
Nanuht, naught 
Nat, for ne pat, know not; from 

pitan 

NaS| neither 

Ne, not, no 

Neabmga, by force, needs 

Neah, near 

ke-neals&can, pret. -la&hte, to ap- 
proach 

Neaponer, narrowness, strait 

Neapu, narrow 

Neap, comp. of neah, near 

Neapept, proximity 

Nejra, nephew 

Nehpt, last 

Nellan. See Nyllan 

Nemnian, to name 

Neob-J?eapp, f. necessity 

ke-nep, n. refuge, asylum 

Ire-nepian, to save 

Nexta, next, last 

ke-ne>an, to dare, venture 

NeJ>mg, degradation? 

Nieb > f. need, compulsion, vio- 

Neob £ lence, oppression 

Nieblms. See Nyblmg 

Nigontig, ninety 

Nigontyne, nineteen 

Nigo>e, ninth 

Nihpt, next 

Niht,/. night; nihtep, by night 

ke-mhtpumnep, abundance 

Niman > pret. -nam, part, -nu- 

Ire-niman ) men, to take, accept 

Nip, new 

Nipan, newly 

Nip-cilct, newly cemented, from 
cilc, chalk 

N3iceS newl y> recentl y 



NrS, m. jealousy, hatred 

ke-noh, enough 
Noht, no, not, naught 
Nolbe, for ne polbe. See J7illan 
Noma, name 
Nopft, north 
Nopban, from the north 
Nojiftemert, northmest 
Nophepn, northern 
Nopftmenn, the Norwegians 
Nopftpihte, due north 
Not,/ use, enjoyment 
Nu, now 

Nunne, nun, vestal 
ke-nyban, to force, reduce to (sub- 
jection) 
Nybling, m. thrall, serf. 

Serine 
Nigon ) 

Nyhpt, nearest, sup. of neah 

Nyllan, contr. for ne pillan, pret. 

nolbe, to will not. Lat. nolle 

Nypepett, n. narrow pass 

Nyptan, for ne pipton 

Nypte, for ne pipte 

N|tt} use ' useful 

Nytan) ~ ' 
Nytonl foTne ^on 

Nyten, n. cattle, beast 

O. 

Op-aceoppan, to cut off. See 
2Cceoppan 

Op-abpmcan, to quench. See 
Dpmcan 

Opbeatan, pret. -beot, to beat to 
death 

Opbune, down 

Opep, over, above, against, con- 
trary to, throughout 

Opepbpecan, to transgress, in- 
fringe. See Bpecan 

Opepchmman, pret. -clomm, pi. 
-chimmon, to climb over 

Opepcuman, to overcome. See 
Luman 

Opepbpencan, to overdrench 

Opeppaepelb, m. passage over 
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Opeppapan, to cross over. See 

Fapan 
Opeppepan, to traverse 
Opepplican, to refute 
Opepplopan, pret. -rleop, to overflow 
Opeppon, to take by surprise, seize. 

See Fon 
Opepppopen, frozen over. See 

Fpeoran 
Opeppyp,/*. transit 
Opepgan, to pass over. See kan 
Opephebban, to pass over. See 

Shebban 
Ojrepheopcner, overflowing of heart 
Opephepgian, to overrun, ravage 
Ojrephla&rfcan, to overload 
Opephogian, to despise, disdain 
Opephypan to hear, overhear, 

contemn 
OrepnueshcJ nse 

Opepmefce 3 
Opepmetco,/. pride 
Opepmobig, proud 
Opeppeon, to see over or across 
Opeppfcigan, pret. -ptah, pi. -pfcigon, 

to pass over 
OpepppiJ?an, to overcome, prevail 

over 
Oveprylppian, to silver over 
Opeppaban, to wade or pass over. 

See J7aban 
Opeppeopcan, to work over, cover. 

See J7eopcan 
Opeppmnan, to conquer. See Rin- 
nan, part, opeppunnen 
Opepplenceb, proud, exalted 
Oppapan, to go out, pursue. See 

Fapan 
Opppian, to offer, sacrifice 
Opppung, offering, sacrifice 
Oppceocan, pret. -pceac, pi. -pcufcon, 

part, -pcocen, to shoot 
Opplean. See Slean 
Oppmopian, to smother, suffocate 
Opptician, to stab 
Opptingan, pret. -ptang, pi. -pfcun- 

gon, to stab, pierce 
Opppmgan, to' scourge. See Spmgan 
Opfc, often; opcopfc, oftenest 
Optoppan, to cast (stones), lapi- 
date 



Opfcps&blice, often, frequently 
Opcpeban, pret. -tpseb, part. 

-fcpeben, to tread down 
Optpift, oftentimes 
Opfcyppan, to stone, lapidate 
Oppeoppan, pret. -peapp, pi. -pup- 

pon, part, -poppen, to strike 

down, slay 
Op>mcan, to take ill, repent. See 

jpmcan 
Olecung,/. flattery 
On, in, on, from, against 
Onbs&pnan, to burn, set on fire 
Onbeoban, to announce. See Beo- 

ban 
Onbib, expectation 
Onbutan, about 
Oncnapan, 3 per. -cns&pft, pret. 

-cneop, to know, understand, 

recognise 
Onb, and 

Onbon, to undo. See Don 
Onbps&ban, pret. onbpeb, to dread 
Qnbpa&bmg,/. dread, fear 
Onpapan, to proceed on or against. 

See Fapan 
Onpinban, to find, find out. See 

Fmban 
Onpon, to receive. See Fon 
Ongean, against, towards 
Ongean-peapb, against 
Ongilban, to pay. See kilban 
Ongm, n. enterprise, conduct 
Ongmnan, pret. ongan, pi. ongun- 

non, to begin, undertake 
Ongitan, pret. -geac, to under- 
stand, perceive 
Onhs&leb, unhealed 
Onhs&fc, hot 

Onhs&tan, pret. -hec, to heat 
Onhagian, to please, seem advisable 
Onhangen, crucified. See Onhon 
Onhon, to hang, crucify. See ]}on 
On-mnan, in, within 
Onlicgan, to press, urge. See 

lacgan 
Onpaegan, to sacrifice 
Onpcunian, to shun 
Onpenban, to send 
Onpeon, to look on. See Seon 
Onptselan, to raise, set on foot 
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Onrtellan, pret. -ptealbe, to ap- 
point, establish, order 
Qnptypian, to excite, affect 
Onteon, to draw. See Teon 
Ontynban, to kindle 
Onpacan, pret. -poc, to awake 

££*,{*■ a** 

Onpealh, sound, whole 
. Onpeg, away 

Onpenban, to turn, convert, per- 
vert, subvert 

Onpeoppan, pret. -peapp, pi. pup- 
pon, to cast on or against 

Onpmnan, to make war on. See 
J7mnan 

Onbpmgan, pret. -J?pang, pi. 
-Jjpungon, to throng on, press on 

Open, open 

Openhce, openly, publicly 

Opbppuma, author, originator 

Opgyce, known? 

Opma&ce, without measure, im- 
mense 

Opcpeop, desponding, without 
faith 

Ire-optpupian, to despair 

Oppene, without hope 

Orfci, the Estas of Wulfstan, and 
Osterlings of modern times. 
They dwelt on the shores of the 
Baltic to the east of the Vistula 

Oft, until ; oft>8&c, until, till that 

Oftbpeban, pret. -bpa&b, pi. -bpu- 
bon, to draw away, withdraw 

0>ep, other, second, either, one 

Oftpeallan, to fall, be extinct 

Oftpleogan 7 pret. -pleah, pi. ^jrlu- 

Oftpleon $ gon, to flee, escape 

Ofthyban, to hide from 

Oftiepan) , 

OSypan \ t0 a P? ear 

Oftppepan, pret. -ppop-, to deny on 
oath 

Oftpitan, to twit, reproach 

Oftvpan, to show, reveal 

O ftfte, or ; oft>e .... oft)>e, either 

.... or 

OftJ>pmsan, to expel, force from. 
See £e>pmsan 



P, 

Palentpe, palace 
Palipte, baiista 
Pinian, to torture 
Piming, torment 
Plega, play, game 
Pierian, to play 

Pleoh^ w * peril ' danger 
Pleohc, dangerous 
Pope, m. port 
Punb, n. pound 
Puppupe,,/! purple 
Pyle, pillow, cushion 
Pyt, m. pit 

R. 

Racente,/. chain 

£e-pab, n. condition 

Ere-pab, ready 

Rab-hepe > m. horse- army, ca- 

Rabe-hepe ) valry 

Rab-ps&n, m. riding-wain, chariot 

ke-ps&can, pret. -pa&hce, to reach, 
attain, capture, reproach ; work? 
p. 434, 1. 22 

Rs&b, m. counsel 

Rseban, to deliberate 

Rs&blic, advisable 

Rs&b-Jjeahtepe, counsellor, coun- 
cillor 

Rseb-beahfcung, counsel 

A-psepnep, f. exaltation 

Rap, m. rope 

RaJ?e, quickly, soon ; pa]>e J?s&p, 
soon after 

Reab, red 

Reapepe, m. robber 

ke-peapian, to plunder 

Reaplac, n. plundering, robbery 

Reap ung, plundering 

Reccan, pret. pehce, to interpret 

lleccean Ipret-pehte, to relate, 
A-peccean i. reC ount, reckon 
te-peccean J ' 

Reccenb, m. ruler 

Ire-jiepa, reeve, prefect; Lat. comes 
S-pepnian, to bear, endure 
Regnepbuph, the modern circle of 
Regen, of which Regensburg 
(Ratisbon) is the chief city 
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Ren, m. rain 

ke-peman, to adorn, to dress up 
(as a mockery) ? 

Le-peopb, n, meal, refection, lan- 
guage 

ke-perfcan, to rest, desist from 

Reft, fierce, cruel 

Ribb, rib 

Ric, rich, powerful 

Rice, n. empire, state 

Ricpian, to rule, govern, reign 

Riban ) pret. -pab, pi. -pibon, to 

5C-piban 5 ride, ride out 

Riht, right, just 

Rihthc, right, righteous 

Rihtpip, righteous 

ke-pim, n. number 
iman i to count, number, re- 

Le-piman j 

Rman, to rain 

Ripa, sheaf, bundle of corn 

3!-piran, pret. apar, to arise 

Ire-piran, to be fitting 

£e-prrenhc, fitting, proper 

Xre-prrne, fitting, becoming ; gepir- 

na beon, to be of (the number 

of) unbecoming things 
Rixian. See Ricrian 
Rome-buph, the city of Rome 
Rurcis? rusty 
ke-pyhc, straight, direct 
Ryne, m. course 

8. 
8acu,/ strife 
Sa&, m.f. sea, lake 
88&-p8epelb,/. sea-course 
Saegen,/. saying, utterance 
8a&l, m. time 

/ Iie-ps&hs, happy, blessed 
Ire-rs&lft,/. happiness, blessing 



*& ] «. club, pole 



8am 



ram, whether 



Samcuce, half alive 
te-ramnian, to assemble 
Sanb, n. sand 
Sanbihc. sandy 
Sapig, sorry, sorrowful 



8apl,/ soul 

Ere-rcabpirhce, distinctly, dis- 
creetly 

Ere-rcamian, to feel shame 

Scamlic, shameful 

Scanbe ) , t 

Sconbe I shame ' dls ^ce 

Scanbhc, scandalous, shameful 

Sceal, pi. rculon, pret. rceolbe 
(rcolbe), shall, must, debeo, Ger. 
sollen 

Sceap, n. sheep 

£e-rceapan, pret, -rceop, (-rcop), 
to shape, create, give (a name) 

Sceapp, sharp 

8ceapian, to see, behold 

Sceapung, f. view, seeing 

Sceop } poet, bard ; rceop -leoft, 

Scop 5 poem, song 

Sceoppan, to bite off, or gnaw 

Sceopp, n. garb, dress 

Sceopt, short 

Sceopfclice, shortly 

ke-pceot, n. shooting, arrow 

Sceocan, pret. pceac, pi. pcucon, to 
shoot, run, flow 

Scib-gebpyc, n. ? shipwreck 

Scil, scale (of a serpent, &c.) 

Scilban. See £e-pcylban 

ke-pcilbnep, protection 

Scmcps&pt;, m. magic, sorcery, arti- 
fice 

Scmenb, shining 

8cmlac, n. delusion, treachery, 
image, idol 

Scip, n. ship. 

8cip-pypb,yi fleet 

8cip-hepe, m. ship-army, fleet 

8cip-ls&pc, transport-ship 

8cip-pap, m. ship-rope 

Scip,/. shire, province 

8cipan to destroy, clear of, get rid of 

Scipingep-heal. In the south of 
Norway there was in ancient 
times a trading place, which has 
since been forgotten, named 
Skiringssalr. This was, how- 
ever, strictly the name of a dis- 
trict (herred) in the most south- 
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western part of Vestfold, the 
present parish (sogn) of Thjol- 
ing, between the mouth of the 
river Laagen and the Sande- 
fjord ; but the site of the town 
may still be recognised in the 
name of Kaupang (Kaupangr) 
attached to a farm (gaard). 
Munch, Historisk-geogr. Beskri- 
velse over Kongeriket JYorge, i 
Middelalderen, Moss, 1849. See 
also A all, Snorri, i., p. 35. 
8col,y! school 
Scomian, to feel shame 
Sconblic, shameful, disgraceful 
Scop, m. poet 

Scpibe-Fmnar, the inhabitants of 
that part of Bothnia which lies 
between the Angerman and the 
Tornea, perhaps including those 
dwelling to the north of Nor- 
way 
ke-rcpmcan, pret. -rcpanc, pi. 

-rcpuncon, to shrink 
Sculan, pres. ic rceal, pi. rculon, 

(rceolon), debere, shall 
Scylb, m. shield 
Ere-rcylban, to shield, protect 
£e-rcynban, to shend, put to shame 
3!-rcyppan, pret. -rceop (-rcop), 
part, -rceapen, to shape, create, 
bestow (a name) 
Ere-rcypCan, to shorten 
Scft, shot, power of shooting 
Scycca, shooter, archer 
8e, the, masc. Ger. der 
Ere-reah. See 8eon 
Sealc, n. salt, also salt, adj. 
Seapa-ppenc, m. stratagem, device 
8eapian^ to sorrow; part, reapi- 

genbe 
Seapu, f. stratagem, artifice, snare 
ISe-recan, pret. -rohce, to seek, visit, 
go to 

ft-rafcan 1 P ret * r8&be ' to say ' 
ft") teU, recount 

Sejxner, softness, ease 
8egel, m. sail 

^^ I to sail 



8el, good, desirahle 

Selbon, seldom 

Selbryn, rare 

8elc, p. 422, 1. 15, apparently an 

error for feci 
Ire-remian, to reconcile, allay 
Senban, to send 

g^ I the, fern. Ger. die 

8eoj:eJ>a, -e, seventh 

Seojroncyne, seventeen 
Seojrofta, -e, seventh 

8iol \ m ' Sea1 ' P hoca 
Seolpep, n. silver 

S^nn C 3 * )erS ' -W h ®> P ret 

Tevecm ] ~reah,pl. -rapon, part, 
ke-reon £ Serepen 

Sepmenbe, Sarmatia, a country to 
the north of Msegthaland, and 
to the east of the Burgendas, 
extending to the Riphaean moun- 
tains, being the modern Livonia, 
Esthonia, and part of Lithuania 

8ecl, n. seat, setting, siege 

te-r^er I law institute 

Ire-retnyr ) ' 

8ettan ") to set, set up, place, 

2C-rettan > establish, confirm, 

£e-retfcan) appoint, allay 

8e>e, who, masc. 

8ib, f. kin, relationship 

8ibb, f. peace 

r br T \ peaceable 
Ire-ribrum ) r 

Sige, m. victory,/ at p. 382, 1. 6 

8imbel-papenbe, ever journeying, 

wandering 
8m-, ever ; used as a prefix 
Smgan, pret. ran&, pi. run-on, to 

sing 
8m->yprcenbe, ever thirsting 
Sipian | tQ la ^ gnareS) plotj con . 

yp ian r trive 
Syjipan; 

lie-rictan, pret. -rset, to sit, post 
(oneself) 
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1 > then, afterwards 



SyxtasJ sixt ? 

Sixcyne, sixteen 

Sift, m. journey, way, time 

Siftmepc, last 

8i$5an ' 

SySSan 

Slaeb, n. plain, Dan. slette? swamp? 

mountain-pass? 
81s&p, m. sleep 

8&fn}P ret -rfcP> ^ sleep 

Sls&penbe, sleeping 

3!-rlapian to grow slothful 

Slean, 3 pers. rlyft, pret. rloh, 
pi. plogon, part, se-plagen (ge- 
plegen), to slay, strike ' 

S-rlean, to strike off. See Slean 

Siege, m. slaying, slaughter 

Shhc, m. slaughter 

Slog (floh), pret. of plean 

Smsel, small, narrow 

Smeopcenb, smarting 

Smefte, smooth 

Smic, m. smoke 

S-pmopian, to smother 

Snap, m. snow 

Snel, bold, active 

Snop, daughter-in-law 

Snyccpo, f. prudence, sagacity 

ke-pomman, to assemble 

Sona, soon, immediately; ponafcaep, 
immediately after 

Sonb, n. sand 

Sops, m > sorrow, apprehension, 
care 

Soft, sooth, true ^ 

8o'opa&pc, veracious, righteous 

5!-ppanan 1 pret. arpeon (appon), 

ke-ppanan / to draw to, entice 

Speb, f. opulence, prosperity 

Spebig, opulent 

Spell, n. discourse, narrative, tale 

Spell-cpybe, m. narrative 

S-rpenban, to disperse, distri- 
bute 

Speon, pret. of rpanan, to draw to, 
entice. See Xppanan 

Spepe, n. spear 

Spmge,/. sponge 

Ere-ppon, enticed, attracted. See 
3/rpanan 



£e-ppopan, pret. -rpeop, to thrive, 

succeed 
Sppecan ) 3 pers. pppycft, pret. 
ke-pppecan \ pppa&c, to speak, say 
Sppaec,/. speech 
S-pppmgan, pret. apppang, pi. a- 

pppungon, to spring up 
Scace,/. stake 
Scsel, m. place 
Sta&l-hps&n, m. decoy-raindeer, pi. 

-hpanap 
Scs&nen, of stone 
Sra&p-ppicepe, historian 
Scahan, to steal, come unawares 
Staking, y. stealing, theft 
Scan, m. stone 

Scanban C 3 perS * rrenr ' pret * 

Scamg, stony 

ke-pcapan, pret. -pcop, to step 

8ca5, n. shore, bank 

£e-pcaj?ehan, to found 

Sca^ol, m. foundation 

Scellan ) pret. apcealbe, to set 

2C-pcellan ) up, set on foot, begin 

Scene, wj. stench 

Sceop-paebep, stepfather 

Sceop-mobop, stepmother 

Sceop-punu, stepson 

Sceopbopb, n. starboard, right 

Sciccems&lum, piecemeal, here and 

there 
Scician, to stick, pierce 
Scicung, sticking, piercing 
Scigan 1 pret. ptah, pi. pcigon, to 
7C-pcigan ) go (up or down) 
kepcihcian, to dispose, ordain 
Scihcung \ dispensation, provi- 
ISe-pCihcung / dence 
Scillan ) , ,.,, 
te- rC iUanh° StlU ' appeaSe 
Scilnep, quiet, tranquillity 
Scmcan, pret. pcanc, pi. pcuncon, 

to stink, emit odour 
Scop,/, place 

~ ^C strong, powerful, valiant ; 
ScneSs) comp." pcpenspa, 

J ° (_ pcpengepc 
ke-pcpangian, to strengthen 
Scpeam, m. stream 
ke-pcpeon, /, gain, treasure 



sup. 
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Scpong, strong, powerful 

S-r^nanj t0 be 2 et > conceive 

Scupian, to stoop 

Scyccema&lum, piecemeal 

ke-pcypan } to regulate, restrain, 

ke-rtypian } govern 

8ulh, n. plough 

8um, some, a, an 

Sumop, m. summer 

Sunb, swimming; Lat. natatio 

£e-punb, sound, whole 

8unbop-rpp8&c,/. private conference 

Sunne, sun 

8unu, son 

8uppe, a Slavonic people inhabiting 
Lusatia, Misnia, part of Bran- 
denburg and Silesia. Their 
capital was Sorau 

Supl, n. torment 

£e-pupian, to pass in silence, silere 

Suft, south 

SuSemepc, southmost 

Suftpiht, in a southward direction ; 
puSpihce, due south 

8pa, so, such, as ; ppa p pa, like as 

Spa&tan, pret. ppa&tte, to sweat 

Spang. See Spmgan 

8pa pame ppa, as well as, the same as 

Spang, sweaty 

8pa->eah, nevertheless, however 

Spepel, m. sulphur ; ppeplen, sul- 
phureous 

8pepn, n. dream 

8peg, m. sound, noise 

Spelgepe, drunkard, glutton 

Spelean, pret. ppealc, pi. ppulcon, to 

die, perish (by death) 

Spencan ) , ~,. , 

•J J- to vex, amict 

Ire-ppencan \ ' "^^ v 

Speop, father-in-law 

Speopa, neck 

8peopb, n. sword 

Speopcop, sister 

ke-ppeoprpa, sisters 

sPof( manifeSt 

Speofcolice, manifestly 

Spepian \ pret. ppop, part, -ge- 

Ire-ppepian \ ppopen > to swear 

Spec, sweet 

&e-ppehpian, to mitigate 



8pic, craft, guile 

te-ppican, pret. -ppac, pi. -ppicon, 

to deceive, desist from ; gov. gen. 

withdraw from, desist 
8picbom, fraud, deceit, treachery 
ke-ppigian. See Irepupian 
Spile ] 
Spylc Vsuch 
Spelc J 

£e-ppmc, n. toil 
Spmgati, pret. ppan£, pi. ppungon, 

to scourge 
Spifthc, violent; ppiftlice, violently 
Spiftop, more; comp. of ppi$ 
8pi>opt, superl. of ppift, above all, 

chiefly; most violently 
Spiftpa, right, dexter 
ke-ppufcehan, to make manifest, 

show 
Spylce, as if, as though 
Spyn, n. swine 

8y, subj. pres. of pepan, to be 
Sypan, seven 

Syl. /. post, pillar, column 
Sylp, self 
Sylppen, of silver 

Syllan 1 pret. pealbe, to sell, 
Ire-pyllan ) give 
Symbel, n. feast 

Symbel £ ever, always ; on pimbel, 
Symble \ continually 
8yn,y. sin 

Synbpig, singular, extra, apart 
Le-pyne, visible, from peon 
Syngian, to sin 
Sypele, the country of the Wends 

so called 



Tacen, n. token, sign 

Tacnian > to betoken, show, de- 

ke-fcacnian ) clare 

Tacnung, / tokening, appointment, 

sign, miracle 
Ta&can, pret. ts&hfce, to teach. 

direct 
Ts&lan, to blame, increpate 
Talenta, talent 
Tarn, tame 

Tapian, prepare, treat 
Ire-teah. See Teon 
Teala, well 
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!£-fcellan ) pret. -tealbe, tell, count, 

Ire-cellan $ recount, reckon 

Tempel, n. temple 

Tengan, to march on, rush on 

Ire-cenge, heavy, oppressive 

Teon S 3 pers. fcyhS ; pret. 

S-ceon > fceah, pi. fcugon, to 

TrQ-teon ) draw, lead, go, accuse 

Teona, injury, wrong, accusation, 
tribulation 

TeoJ>e, tenth 

Teppnna-lanb, the country be- 
tween the northern point of the 
Bothnian Gulf and the North 
Cape 

Tibepner, sacrifice 

T.b,/.time, tide 

Tibhce, betimes, soon, in time 

T ^el, m. tile, brick 

T htle./ accusation 

Tima, time, hour 

Timbep, n. timber, material 

Ere-cimbep, n. structure, habita- 
tion 

Timbpian "J 

!S-cimbpian > to build 

Ire-Cimbpian ) 

Tmcjiesian, to torment, afflict 

Tintpego, torments 

T$ian "I 

ke-tiftian Uo grant, consent to 

E-e-rigSian J 

To, to, too; co >on, in order, to the 
end 

Tobeatan, to beat to pieces 

Tobeprfcan, pret. -bs&prfc, to burst 

Tobibban, to pray to, adore. See 
Bibban 

Tobpecan, pret. -bpsec, part, -bpo- 
cen, to break to pieces, demolish 

Tobpeban, pret. -bps&b, pi. -bpu- 
bon, to pull or tear in pieces, 
disperse 

To-cuman, to come to, attain. See 
Euman 

Tobs&lan, to divide, separate, dis- 
perse 

To-eacan, in addition to, besides 

To-emner, even with, opposite, 
along 

Tojrapan, to disperse, separate, 
proceed to. See Fapan 



Topeoll, pret. of copeallan. See 

Feallan 
To-jropls&tan, to let, leave, allow, 

admit. See Fopla&can 
Togsebepe, together 
Togaebepe-peapb, towards each 

other 
To-gehafcan, pret. -hec, to promise 
Tohhban, pret, cohlab, to gape, 

open 
To-hopa, hope 
Tohcgan, to lie to or towards, to be 

separated 
To-mibber, in the middle 
Tonemnan, to name, distinguish 

by name 
Top. m. tower 
Topping, hurling, casting 
Topn, m. anger 
Torettan, to settle 
Torlean, pret. -rloh, to strike 

down, destroy. See Slean 
Toromne, together 
Tor cician, to pierce 
Toteon \ to draw, drag, pull to 
To-geteon j pieces. See Teon 
Tofcepan, to tear in pieces 
Tofcps&man, to divide 
Topeapb, towards, to come, future 
Topenban, to overthrow, subvert, 

abrogate (a law) 
Topeoppan, pret. -peapp, pi. -pup- 

pon, to overthrow, destroy 
To$, m. tooth, pi. fce$ 
Tpeahtigean, to discuss 
Tpeop, n. tree, stake 
Tpeop,y. covenant, treaty 
Ire-cpiepan, to trust 

Tpoh} troughlboat 

Tpuma, cohort, body (of men); 
bucan tpuman, without order 

Tpuro, a town on the border of the 
mere or lake from which the 
river Ilfing (Elbing) flows in its 
course towards the city of that 
name 

ke-tpupian ) fo trugt believe 

Ire-cpeopian \ 

m . f to set in array, or 

Tpymian ^ in c ,/' to 

Ce-cpymian ( enco i rage 
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£e-tpyp, true, faithful 
Tu, two 

Tunfol} n ' sfcar ' heavenl 7 bod y 

ne^on} seeEreteon 

Tun, m. town, villa, vill 

Tunece,/ tunic, toga 

Tupa, twice 

Tpa,/ n. two 

Tpegen, m. two 

Tpelp, twelve 

Tpelptig (hunb), hundred and 

twenty 
Tpenfcig, twenty 
Tpeogan, pret. tpeobe, for fcpeogbe, 

to doubt 
Tpeogenbhc, doubtful 
Tpeolice, doubtfully, ambiguously, 

equivocally 
Tpeon, m. doubt 
Ere-tpeoman, to doubt 
Tpeopa ~\ 
Tpipa > twice 
Tpypa ) 

Tpypypbig, ambiguous, equivocal 
Ire-cyan, to instruct 
Tybpian, to bring forth (offspring) 
Ere-rysJ5ian. See Ireciftian 
Tyn,'ten 
Tyncen? 

U. 

Upan, up; on-upan, upon 

Upane, from above 

Upep, ulterior; upepan bagum, at 

some future day 
Uhc, n.? thing, creature, wight 
Unablmnenhce, incessantly. See 

Bhnnan 
Unap,/*. dishonour 
Ire-unapian, to dishonour 
Unapimeb, unnumbered, number- 
less 
Unapimebhc, countless 
Unapecgenbhc, unspeakable 
Unbebohc;, unsold. See Bebicgan 
Unclsermep, uncleanness, impurity, 

unchasteness 
De-uncla&npian, to pollute, defile 
Uncu'5, unknown 
Unbep, under, among 

2p 



Unbeppeng. See Unbeppon 

Unbeppon, to undertake, receive, 
adopt. See Fon 

Unbepsytan, pret. -geac, to under- 
stand, perceive 

Unbepienbe, innocent 

Unbepn, morning, nine o'clock 
a.m. 

Unbepneo>an, underneath 

uSbep>eoLb} sub J ected 
Unbep-j^eop, thrall, serf 
Unbon, to undo. See Don 
Uneahe, with difficulty, hardly 
Uneaftnep } harshness, barbarity, 
TJnieSnep } difiiculty 
UneSe, difficult, unpleasant 
Unpopbs&pneb, unburnt 
Unppift, m. hostility 
Ungeapu, unaware ; ungeapepe, 

unawares 
Ungeappe, unawares 
Ungepephc, unsocial 
Ungepohge, excessively 
Ungepothc, impassable on foot 
TTn 5 eMebl..c* ;ncrecl . ble 



8&c I immense; mib unge- 
ec \ mere, immoderately 



Ungelypebhe 

Ungems&c \ 

Ungemec 

Ungemetlic, immense; ungemec- 

lice, exceedingly 
Ungenybb, without compulsion, 

spontaneously 
Ungeopne, reluctantly, unwillingly 
Ungepab, discordant; disagreeing 
Ungeps&bnep, dissension 
Ungepipne, unfitting, unbecoming 
Ungepaehg, unblessed, unhappy 
Ungefca&p, barbarous, untractable, 

detestable 
Ungenma, mishap, calamity (at p. 
318 we should probably read 
ungefciman) 
Ungepealbep, involuntarily 
Ungepip, uncertainty 
Ungepunehc, unusual 
Ungepylb, unsubdued 
Ungehpe&pnep, dissension, discord 
Ungylcig, guiltless 
Unmikpung, lack of pity, cruelty 
Unmynblmga, unexpectedly, un- 
awares 
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Unopeppurmen, unconquered 
Unopeppurmen b, unconquerable 
Unpg&b, m. evil counsel 
tre-unpett:, saddened 
Xlnpihc, n. injustice, wrong- 
Unpihrhc, unrighteous 
Unpihtpip, unrighteous, unjust 
Unpib,/*. enmity 
IXnppebrg, not opulent 
Unptilnep, unstillness, restlessness 
Un-ibhc, untimely, unseasonable 
Untpeophce, faithlessly 
Un-peopo 1 , f. treachery, perfidy 
Untpumnep, sickness, malady 
tt _ , , ( undoubtedly, 

ITncpeosenbhce ^ ~ doubting, 
Unepesenblice \ positively 

^P I unaware 
Unpa&phce \ 

Unpsepcmbsepnep, unfruitfulness 

Unpenhc, hopeless, desperate 

Unpeop'5 "| unworthv wort hless, 

Unpeople )- yil J ' 

UnpyjlS J 

Unpillum, unwillingly; hip unpil- 
lum, against his will 

Unpip, unwise 

Lnpifcenbe, unwittingly, volun- 
tarily ? 

Unpjiarc, weak, powerless 

UnyJ?e, not easy 

Un}>anc pecgan, contr. to J?anc 
pecgan, to take amiss 

UnJ?ancep, against the will. Lat. 
invite 

TTnJ>eap, m. vice 

Upp s ^ 

Up-ahebban, to raise. See 5Chebban 
Up-aheng, hung up. See ?£hon 
Up-ahopon. See Up-ahebban 
Up-apaepan, to raise 
Up-eobon, ascended, went up. See 

tan 
Up-poplsetan, to divide (a river). 

See Fopls&can 
Uppepeajibep, upwards 
Up-pcyr, runs up. See Sceotan 
Up-pylS, springs up. See J7eallan 
Upe. our 

Uc, uce, out, external, adj. 
Uc-aloccian, to entice out 



Ucan, without, from without 
Uo-apceotan, pret. -pceat, to shoot 

out, dart forth. See Sceotan 
Ucen (ucan)-cumen, stranger 
Ucpapan, to go out. See Fapan 
Ucpleogan, to flee out. See Fleogan 
Uc-pople&tan, to let out. deliver. 

See Fopls&can 
Ucon, let us 

Ucon-ymbpapen, surrounded 
Uc-oftbpeban, to draw out. See 

Sbpeban 
Ucpihc, diarrhoea 
Ucpionbe, flowing, running (as a 

sore) 
Ut-ypnan, to run out. See Ypnan 
U)?on. See Unnan 
Ire-uSan. See Unnan 

1 pers. pres. an, pi. 
unnon, pret. uj?e, 
to give, allow 



Unnan 
Ire-urman 



]7a, woe, wofal, sad 

5C-pacan, pret. apoc, to wake, arise 

£e-pacian, to flinch 

J7aban, pret. pob, to wade, go 

TC-psecman, to awake, arise 

J7g&bla, poor 

J7s&l, n. slaughter, death 

J78ergpimhce, fiercely, cruelly 

J78elhpeophce, cruelly 

J73&l-pcop,/ field of battle 

J7s&pen, n. weapon, arm 

gasman | man 

y s&pneb-man ) 

p '&p,f. compact, covenant 

J7a&pian, to protect, guard 

J^seppcrpe, caution 

J7sept:m, m. fruit 

|78&ptm-b3&po, /. fruitfulness 

J7a&t;, wet 

J7s&ta, wetness, humidity 

J7s&t:ep, n. water 

J7ah, m. wall 

J7an. See J7mnan 

J7 a man, to diminish, impair 

J7annppeb,/. poverty 

]7ap./i care, caution 

J7ape, heed, guard, protection 

ke-papman, to warn, prohibit 

Fac (ic), know (I). See fican 
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J7ealb, m. forest 

K & ealbh-P° wer 

J7ealban ) pret. peolb, to govern, 

ke-pealban y command 

Ire-pealben, powerful 

J7eall, m. wall 

J7eallan, 3 pers. pyTo 1 , pret. peoll, to 

well, bubble up, boil 
J7eapb, m. ward, guard, advanced 

post 
J7eap5. See JZeopftan 
pe&x, n. wax 

J^eaxan "j pret. peox, part, pex- 
pexan > an be, to wax, grow, 
!£-peaxan J increase 
^eb, n. pledge 

p'eban > pret. pebbe, to become 
!S-peban ) mad, rage 
$7 ebb, n. pledge 
pebep, n. \s eatlier 
j7eg, m. way 
j7el, well 

J7ela, wealth, pi. riches ; prosperity 
Ire-pelgian, to enrich 

jg* J wealthy, rich 

pen,/, hope, expectation 
J7 e nan, to ween, imagine 

|!penban } t0 turn > restore ' ch ^ e 
J7enbel-ps&, Mediterranean 
JZeonoblanb, the country of the 
Vinedi or Wends. Under the 
name of Vindland was at one 
time comprised the whole coast- 
land from the Slie to the mouth 
of the Vistula 
J7eopc, n. work 

Ire-peopcan \ pret. -pophce, to 
£re-pypcan | work, make, do 
A'-peoppan, pret. -peapp, pi. -pup- 

pon, to cast, depose 
|7eopft, worthy, honourable ; su- 
perl. peophepc 

p3 pers. pyp'S; pret. 
peap l 5, pi. pupbon, 
Peop'San part, gepopben, to 

Ge-peopftan ' become, be, hap- 
pen ; to decree, 
- determine 
p'eop'opullice, honourably 



J7eop>ian, to honour, worship 
J7eop)>lic, honourable ; peopJ>kce, 

honourably 
^eopftmync, m.f. dignity, honour 
JZeopftpcrpe, worship, honour 
J7eoca. See J7ica 
J7epan, pret. pop, to weep, bewail 
J7ep, man, husband 
Ire-pepsian, to weary 
j/epian | tQ ^ e f en( j . p ar t. p e p- 

fepsan 11 J Senbe fOT WSenbe 

J7epian, to wear 

J7epiS, weary, afflicted 

^epob, n. army, host, band 

J7eran, eom, eaptr, lp (yp) ; subj. py, 
pa&pe, to be 

p'epc, waste, desolate 

J7ept, west 

J7epcan, from the west 

!£-pepcan, to lay waste, desolate 

J7ept-bs&l, m. the west part 

J7epcemepc, westmost 

J7epcen, n. waste, wilderness 

J7ept;ene, in the west 

J7epcepeapb, westward 

J7epfc-ps&, the West-sea, or that pari 
of the German ocean that washes 
the coasts of Norway, Jutland, 
and Holstein. Dan. Vester Hav. 

J7epc-pU<5, south-west 

Tre-pician, to encamp 

J7icmg, m. viking, pirate 

J7ic-pcop, f. camp 

J7ib, wide 

J7ibe, widely, far apart 

J7rp, n. wife, woman 

p'iplic, womanly 

J7ipman, woman 

J7ig, m. war, battle 

J7rgcp3&pt, m. military knowledge 

J7ig-hup, n. tower 

J7ig-p3&gn, m. war-chariot 

J7ihc,/. thing, creature, wight 

J7ilb, wild 

r is roverpowered; to gepyl- 

n 4& ^ bum bon ' t0 subdue ' 
e ~P- ^ overcome 

j7ilbeop, n. wild beast 

L-e-pill, will, desire 

J7illa, will 

J7illan, pret. polbe, to w\U 
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J7ille,/. well, spring 

filman, to will, desire, gov. gen. 

J7ilnung, desire 

J7m, n. wine 

j7mb, m. wind. 

J7mban, pret. panb, pi. punbon, to 

wind, whirl, roll 
ke-pmn, n. war 
ke-pmna, foe 
Rinnan, pret. pan (pon), pi. punnon, 

to war, win 
J7mt;ep, m. winter, year. The 

northern nations reckoned by 

winters 
J7incep-retl, n. winter-quarters 
tie-pmcpab, full of years 
J^mcpig, wintry 
IS-pipgan, to strangle 
J7ip, wise 

p (• /• wise, manner, way 

]7ipa, counsellor, councillor 

J7ircan, to wish 

J7irbom, m. wisdom 

J7iplic, wise 

J7ica, senator 

j7ican, to accuse 

J7ican, pret. piofcon ? to impure 

J7ican; ic pat, pi. picon, pret. pipte, 

to know ; picenbe, voluntarily ? 
ke-pican, pret. -pac, pi. piton, part. 

Seprren, to go, pass away 
picega, prophet 
ke-pitegian, to prophesy 
J7iclanb, tn e country bordering on 

the east bank of the Vistula 
Ire-picnep, witness 
J7rcman, to punish 
]7r5, against, towards, with, on 
J7r£-8&rxan, after, behind 
J7i8cpe>an, refuse, oppose. See 

Lpe>an 
JZi'Sepplica, adversary 
J7ij?eppeapb, adverse, hostile 
J7iJ?eppmna, adversary 
J^iiShabban, to resist 
J^iftpacan, pret. pi'Spoc, to renounce, 

deny, declare enmity 
J7iftpeon, pret. -peah, pi. papon, to 

rebel. See Seon 
J7r$rcanban, to withstand. See 

Stanban 



^rftutan, without 

JZiftpmnan, to war against. See 
j7mnan 

J71enceo, f. pride 

J7ob, wood, mad 

J7oh, n. crooked, wrong 

J7ol, m.f. plague, pestilence 

^olbeepnep, pestilence, calamity 

J7ol-bpyne, m- pestilence 

J7olbe. " See J7illan 

]7ol-Sepmn, pestilential war 

J7on. See ]7mnan 

J7op, m. wail, weeping, whoop: 
from pepan, to weep 

J7opc, n. work 

J7opb, n. word, speech, resolve 

E-e-pophc, wrought. See Irepeopcan 

J^oplb. See ]7opulb 

j7opmp, m. corruption, pus 

j7opulb,/ world 

J7opulbhc, worldly, secular 

J/opulb-ypmft,/. worldly, misery 

J7opulb->mg, n. worldly thing 

J7pacu, /. vengeance, retaliation 

J7p^cca > exile 

j/ps&ccea ) 

pp^cpi'S, m. exile, banishment 

J7ps&ne, libidinous 

J7ps&nnep, libidinousness, lust 

J7pat. See ]7pican 

|7pa$, wroth 

J7pecan } pret. pps&c, to avenge, 

Ire-ppecan ) punish 

ppenc, m. trick, devise 

ke-ppifc, n. writing, testament, book 
( pret. ppac, pi. ppicon, 

v j to write, score. The 

fpican ^ Latin has: cum panes 

A-ppican j per conv i v i a f r ange- 
j L rentur 

I J7]iixhan, to exchange 
j j7]iohc,/! crime, evil 
! J7uce, f. week 

]7ubu, m. wood, forest 

J7ulp, m. wolf 

ISe-puna, wont, usage 

J7unb,/. wound; adj. wounded 

LVe-punbian, to wound 

J7unboji, n. wonder, miracle, pro- 
digy 

J7unbophc, wonderful 

i J7unbpian, to wonder 
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V U n f to dwell, continue 

J7unung, f. habitation 

Ere-pybep, n. tempest, bad weather 

J7ylb, powerful, prevailing 

Ire-pylban, to subdue, subject 

J7ylle, rolling? 

J7ylce, the Wilzen, a people that 
settled in Germany in the sixth 
or seventh century; they oc- 
cupied the east of Mecklenburg, 
and the Mark of Brandenburg. 
The river Havel was the boun- 
dary between them and the 
Sorabi 

J7ynn,/. delight, joy 

J7ypb,/.fate 

Ire-pypb, n. word, utterance 

Ire-pyphc, part, of gepypcan; buton 
Sepyphcum, undeservedly. See 
kepeopcan 

]7yphca, wright, workman 

J7ypm, m. worm, serpent 

J7ypm-cyn, n. the worm or serpent 
race 

J7ypnan, to warn, refuse, deny 

J7ypp, m. cast 

J7ypperc, worst 

iJW I worse 

Viv z if- n - herb, plant, wort 
J7ypc-puma, root 
J7ypJ?an. See J7eop)>an 
J7yp> e , worthy 
J7ypj?pulner, honour 

Y. 

ISe-ycan, pret. -yhce, to eke, in- 
crease 
Ypel, evil, subst. and adj. 
Ypehan, to harm, injure 
Ylc, same 

Ylbepc, eldest, chief 
Ylbpa, elder, forefather 
Ylpenb, m. elephant 

Ymbe I about > ar ound 
Ymbpapan, to go round or about. 

See Fapan 
Ymbgang, m. circumference 
Ymbha&pb, surrounded; part, of 

ymbhabban 

2 



Ymbhpyppt, m. circuit, orb 
Ymbhcgaii, to lie around, encircle 
Ymbpiccan, to besiege, invest (a 

place) 
Ymbucan, round aboat 
Ymbpeaxan, pret. ymbpeox, part. 

ymbpeaxen, to grow about 
Ynbpe, f. ounce 

YpP au ' i to disclose 
Le-yppan ) 

Yppepeapb, m. heir, inheritor 

YphtS,/ sloth, fear 

Ypming, poor wretch 

Ypm'o 1 ,/. misery 

Ypnan, pret. ana, pi. ujmon, to rua 

Yppe, n. ire, anger; adj. angry 

Ypc, m. tempest 

Ycemepc, outmost; sup. of uc 

Ycepen, of otter-skin; from 

otter 
Y5, comp. of eaft, easy ; >e yft, 

more easily 

Ys>ehce} easily ' for ea ^ ellce 
Yhjie, more easily 

D. 

Da, when, then; >a-gyt:, still, yet 
Da, pi. offset 

Ds&ne, i. q. J?one 

Ds&p, there, where. Orosius fre- 
quently uses J>«p in the sense 
of Sir, if 

Ds&pa ' i r i 

Dapai gen.pl.of>»c 

Bs&ji^&z:, thereat 

Ds&jimne, therein 

Ds&jimib, therewith 

Da&pop, thereof 

Ds&pco, thereto 

Da&pute, thereout 

Ds&p, after; j?ser on mojigen, the 

morning after 
Ds&c, that, the 

Dap an ^to approve, permit 
ke-hajnan S endure 
Da-£yc, yet, still 
Dane, m. thought 
Dane, m. thanks 
Dancep, for the sake or love of 
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Re-J?ancian, to thank 

Banon, thence ; >anon~ut:, out from 

thence 
Bap, accus. fern, of Jnp 
Be, who, which, that, the 
Be, whether; >e . . J?e, whether . . or 

#1^1 though, although 

Beah- ) hpaej^epe, yet, neverthe- 

Beh- J less 

Beapj:,/. need, necessity 

Beap, m. custom, morals, manners 

Besen, minister, officer, soldier, 
person 

Begnpcipe, valour, ability, man- 
hood 

s!>encan \ P^t. ^otee to think, 
£e-}>encanj devise > lntend 
3!-}>enian, to stretch out, expand 
Beob,/. nation, people 
Beopman, thief 
Beoh, n. thigh 

Beoran for Jnppum ? p. 326, 1. 24 
Beoptepnyp, darkness 
Beop, m. slave, serf; adj. servile 
Beopbom, slavery, thraldom 
Beopian, to serve, to be a slave 
Beopoc, m. servitude, slavery 

tSan| toeat ' dri *I ,ar,ake 

Biclice, thickly 

Bibep, thither 

Bibeppeapb, thitherward 

Bmcan \ pret. J?uhfce, to seem ; v. 

Byncan § impers. 

Bmg, n. thing ; on a?lcum J?mgum, 

in every way, totally ; pop hip 

J^in^um, on his account 
Ire-l>msian, to agree with, mediate 
Ire->opca, companion, associate, 

ally 
ke-bopt:ian, to associate, ally with 
Ee->ohc, m. thought, intention, 

design 



Bohte. See Bencan 

ke-JShan } to suffer ' unde ^o 
Bon, that ; to >on, in order to 
Boncung,y; thanking, gratitude 
Bone, ace. masc. him, that 
Bonne, than, then, when 
Bpeagung,/. threat 

2C-J? peofcan, to weary, tire 

BpeofceoJ>e, thirteenth 

Bpibba -e, third 

_, * Cf. trireme, a vessel 

DpiepdSpe V with thr ee benches 

Bpype>pe | ofoarg 

ke->pmgan, pret, -J^jiang, pi. 

-bpungon, to throng, press 
Bpitig, thirty 
Bpopian, to suffer, endure 
Bpymhc, grand, magnificent 
Bpypcyfce, triangular 
!S- J?pypemobian, to suffocate 
Bpypmian, to oppress 
S->pyptjuan, to darken, eclipse 
Bunop, m. thunder 
Buph-pceotan, to shoot through. 

See Sceotan 

Duphteon to carry through, ac- 
complish. See Teon 
Buphpuman, to continue 
Buppt, m. thirst 
Bupenb, thousand 
By, abl. of >s&c, therefore 
By-la&p, lest 
Bylhc, such 
Bypptan, to thirst 

£e-J>pa&p, gentle, agreeing 
tre-J?pa&pnep, harmony, concord 

Bpf^I T \ across, obliquely, athwart 
Bypcepnep, darkness 
*^->ypan, to drive away. 
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later period, such as Malmesbury and others, but has also 
come down to the present day in the form of two ancient 
manuscripts 1 . 

It appears, from various discrepancies and other reasons, 
that Alfred could not have been the author of that transla- 
tion of the work into Anglo-Saxon verse which is mentioned 
in the old prose preface 2 . But the actual translator, who pro- 
bably lived about the close of the following century, doubt* 
lessly had Alfred's version before him, which he by no means 
knew how to appreciate 3 . 

The next work, and one which is far more interesting in the 
present day than that of Boethius, is the translation of the 
^Chronicle of the World," by Orosius. The reason which 
induced the king to undertake this work, is to be found in 
his desire to impart all the information then current respect- 
ing the whole of the ancient world to the laity of his country. 
A varied choice was not open to him when he selected the 
meagre and incorrect composition of the Spanish priest ; all 
better sources of information were unattainable by him and 
his contemporaries. Accident first led Orosius, who was not 
distinguished for learning, to undertake the office of histo- 
rian ; in the year 410, he became acquainted with Augustine, 
a father of the Church, who at that time was occupied with the 
eleventh book of his work, " De civitate Dei 4 ." Augustine 
persuaded his friend to write an historical work, with the view 
of supporting his own refutation of the charge made by the 
heathen writer, that Christianity had brought complete ruin 
upon the Koman world ; so Orosius commenced with the his- 
tory of the first man, and brought down the account of the 
calamities of all the people of every country to the time of the 
G-oths, Alaric, and Athaulf, the scourges of Eome. The 
object of the work recommended it to the orthodox clergy, who 

1 MS. Cotton. Otho, A. vi. sec. x., almost entirely destroyed by fire ; a copy 
of the same by Junius, in Oxford ; MS. Bodley, 180,' sec. xii. init. ; Rawlinson's 
edition, 1698, and that of Cardale, 1829. A manuscript was in the library of 
Bishop Leofric, of Exeter, about the middle of the eleventh century ; vide Wanley 
Catal. lib. MSS. p. 80. 

2 And geworhte hi eft to leofte. MS. Bodl. 

3 See the instances noticed by Wright, Biogr. Brit. Lit. i. 56, 57, 400 ff. The 
manuscript is almost completely destroyed. Fox's edition, 1835. 

* Augustinus de origine animae hominis, ad Beatum Hieronymum, ed. Bene- 
dict, ii. 759. 
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turned with aversion from all better means of self-instruction. 
Authors such as Trogus Pompeius, Justinus 1 , Livius, and 
Polybius, whom Orosius had casually employed,, were now 
entirely neglected and forgotten. 

Alfred again treats his text in the manner we have before 
described ; he made it a principle to select only what was 
applicable to existing circumstances. Accordingly he omits • 
entirely the dedication to Augustine, and many other pas- 
sages, and contracts the seven books of the original into six 3 . 
Besides the omissions, there are, in almost every chapter, 
various alterations, repetitions, or slight additions, some of 
the most remarkable of which may be noticed. When Orosius, 
in the geographical survey of the ancient universe with which' 
he introduces the Chronicle, proceeds to speak of Hibernia, 
the king remarks of the neighbouring island, that warmer 
weather prevails there than in Britain, because it is nearer to 
the setting-sun 3 . Orosius mentions the refusal of M. Fabius 
to accept the triumph offered to him by the senate after his 
dearly- gained victory over the Yeientes. Alfred appends to 
this a description of the Roman triumph, from sources of 
which, unfortunately, we remain ignorant. He details the 
entry of the victorious consul in a magnificently- adorned 
chariot drawn by white horses, as well as the procession of 
the senate. A dissertation concerning the position of the 
two governing powers of ancient Borne was also added 4 . 
Attalus bequeathed his estate to the Bomans " to boclande," 
precisely like a king of the West Saxons 5 . The two visits of 
Julius Caesar to Britain are included in one ; but he asserts 
that the place where Caesar crossed the Thames, before his 
last victorious battle with the Britons, is to be found at 
Wallingford 6 . In the reign of Commodus, the capitol was 
struck by lightning, which, amongst other buildings, de- 
stroyed the library then existing there. Alfred inserts from 

1 Alfred's Orosius, edited by Barrington, p. 37, quotes these two authors, as 
follows, from Orosius, i. 8. : Pompeius se hse'Sena scop and his cnight Justinus 
waeron $us singende. 

2 The only manuscript extant now bears the still unexplained title : Hormesta 
Orosii. Some Latin manuscripts of Orosius are entitled Hormesta, or Hormesia 
Mundi. Orosius, ed. Haverkamp, Leyden, 1738. * 

3 Aelfr. p. 30 ; Oros. i. 2. 5 Aelfr. p. 184; Oros. v. 10. 

4 Aelfr. p. 66 ; Oros. ii. 5. 6 Aelfr. p. 196 ; Oros. vi. 9. 
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Ealderman Efchelhelm, and Eahstan, Bishop of London 1 . But 
besides what we know and have already minutely consi- 
dered respecting Alfred's diversified sphere of action, we 
may confidently venture to fill up the chasm still left," by 
assuming that the king continued to enjoy the leisure time 
of peace by advancing his own mental improvement and that 
of those who belonged to him, as far as he was permitted by 
the affairs of his office and his bodily sufferings. He pro- 
moted the welfare of his country by a just administration of 
his laws ; the instruction of his youthful subjects prospered 
under his special superintendence ; and the time that was 
left at his disposal, after the fulfilment of his other duties, 
was devoted as before to study. After the years of peril had 
passed, he undoubtedly resumed his long-suspended literary 
labours in conjunction with his learned companions, and per-: 
haps completed many works which had been previously com- 
menced. 

But the bodily weakness caused by an insidious disease, 
from which Alfred suffered during the most precious years of 
his life, and which must have been much aggravated by 
severe privations and rigorous weather throughout a long- 
sustained war, brought, in all probability, a premature age 
upon him ; his powers, which he had so greatly exerted with 
unwearied energy in spite of all obstacles, now failed, and he 
died, on the 28th of October, 901, at the early age of fifty- 
three years and six months 3 . The exact particulars relating 
to his death were never recorded. But he died, as he had 
lived, happy in the consciousness of having fulfilled his duty 
to his best ability. His body was buried in the monastery 
founded by him at Winchester, in which place most probably 

i Chron. Sax. A. 897, 898. 

2 Chron. Sax. A. 901 : syx nihtum aer ealra haligra maessan, that is, the 26th 
October ; but no doubt instead of. syx, the word ought to be feower, a mistake easy 
to arise in cypher, for the Anglo-Saxon Calendar mentions the 28th as the day of 
theDepositio Aelfredi regis, and Florent. Wigorn. i. 116, expressly states: Quarta 
feria, v. Kal. Novembris. The Chronicle also falsely reckons the duration of his ~ 
reign to be twenty-eight years and a half, for we know that he began to reign 
on the 23rd April, 871 : see p k 80. Florence has more correctly, xxix annis sexque 
mensibus regni sui peractis. Simeon Dunelm. Gesta Reg. Angl. on the contrary, 
records his death in 899, after twenty-eight years; but gives in his other works 
the correct Induction iv. 
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his death occurred, and which had risen rapidly of late 
to be the chief city of the kingdom; here also his father 
and most of his ancestors were interred. According to a 
more recent account, he was previously buried in the epis- 
copal cathedral where these graves actually were, because 
the new monastery of the Virgin Mary was not yet 
finished ; but when the canons of the Church, excited by 
their national credulity, and by hostile feelings towards the 
clergy of the new monastery, declared that the spirit of the 
great king might be seen wandering about at night, his son 
ordered the coffin to be removed into the adjoining build- 
ing, which was nearly completed 1 . In the reign of Henry I. 
the ashes were again removed into Hyde Abbey, opposite the 
northern gate of Winchester, where they were preserved 
until the Reformation, and the destruction of that edifice 2 . 

The country enjoyed a happy peace, when it had recovered 
from the grief occasioned by the death of its deliverer. He 
had been able to keep under his sceptre the whole of the 
English nation, excepting the east coast, where, before his 
accession, the Danes had succeeded in establishing them- 
selves ; but they, too, were dependent on him, and "Wales 
obeyed without resistance. The eldest son. of Alfred followed 
the course destined for him by his father, and immediately 
claimed his right of inheritance ; more fortunate than Alfred 
had been at his accession, when the enemy occupied the land, 
and engaged him in lengthened battles. Edward had already 
attained his majority, his father had educated him to rule, 
and had proved that he was worthy. It is known that in 
898 he took part in the affairs of government 3 . During his 
reign he always justified the confidence placed in him by his 
father, and he quickly gained that of his subjects also. 

Even in the first year he showed his efficiency. His 
cousin Ethelwald, the second son of King Ethelred, yet a 
child at the time of Alfred's accession, and excluded from 
the throne by his father's express regulation 4 , attempted to 
claim his rights : he was actuated by feelings in favour of 

1 Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 124. Florent. Wigorn. i. 116, in novo monasterio. 

2 Townshend, Winchester, p. 17. Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, iv. II. 

3 Kemble, Cod. Diplom. n. 324. Donation document of the year 898. 
* See page 84. 
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reign was one step towards this development. We have 
compared Egbert to Charlemagne, but among the Franks 
the disturbances and alterations only began to make rapid 
progress with the decline of the Carlovingian race, whilst 
Alfred still continued to preserve the German nation in all 
its purity during this century, so that it was only by degrees 
that it was disturbed by the influence of a new and powerful 
system. 

We perceive in Alfred a prince of an entirely different 
nature from the military chiefs of the little G-erman states ; 
the nucleus of a court began to show itself around him ; the 
formerly independent nobility, who were only inferior in rank 
to the king, began to render service, and to renounce their 
hereditary power ; the royal person now stood like a tower, 
high above all the surrounding buildings. An arbitrary long- 
ing after something new never actuated Alfred. It is re- 
markable to consider the prudence by which he was guided 
in the construction of his legal code. A genuine conservative 
feeling moved him to preserve all those ancient customs 
which still remained in efficient operation ; that circumspec- 
tion in carrying out measures of reform, which the great 
statesmen of England display in our day, was also cha- 
racteristic of Alfred whenever he resolved to abolish any- 
thing old, and replace it hj a new arrangement in accordance 
with his own religious views, and in harmony with the spirit 
of Christianity. His efforts for the diffusion of the latter 
were at least as great as his evident desire to attain high 
temporal authority as a Christian monarch. 

He never disturbed the original political foundations of his 
nation. "When all lay in ruins, he laboured unweariedly to 
re-establish, as far as possible, the former state of things. 
The roots of all the evils of the Saxon and Low German 
national character, sluggishness and indolence, he distin- 
guished, with his keen glance, above all other failings, and 
endeavoured to combat them in every possible manner ; now 
hj kind teaching and exhortation — now, when his patience 
became exhausted hj repeated disobedience, by well-meant 
punishment. His active mind was needed to set in motion 
the slumbering strength of his people, and to see justice 
done to its real value, as well as to drive out stubborn pre- 
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judices 1 . When the aged were not willing to receive in- 
struction, and especially when they retarded the execution 
of justice, he shamed them by the industry of youth, in 
which he knew how to sow the seeds of knowledge and a 
better comprehension of the right. By his own example 
alone was he able to induce the people to apply themselves 
to the strengthening and defence of the country. He car- 
ried his point, and Saxons of all ranks rejoiced in the re- 
conquered freedom which Alfred had given them, a freedom 
whose nature was more secure than before, and the nume- 
rous class of serfs, who until then had been treated as living 
property, received the invaluable gift of liberty of choice in 
their masters ; and, in common with their noble and free 
countrymen, held the memory of their king in grateful re- 
membrance long after his death. 

So stands the image of Alfred, shining brightly in the 
book of the world's history, never defaced by malice or igno- 
rance, nor dimmed by his own errors. These he necessarily 
possessed, but they have been entirely forgotten in the blaze 
of his virtues, over which the lapse of centuries has cast no 
cloud. Severe trial and purifying cleansed him like a noble 
metal from all drossy - Praise can never degenerate into flat- 
tery in the case of a great man whose strong sense of duty 
and exalted principles of morality have led him to employ 
his time in a truly noble manner. ~No king nor hero of an- 
tiquity or modern times can be compared with Alfred for 
so many distinguished qualities, and each so excellent. 
Princes more renowned for power and glory, and reigning 
over greater nations, have always had some defect in their 
moral character, which forcibly contrasts with our high esti- 
mation of their mental qualities ; and although by the side 
of Alfred, ruling in his narrow "Wessex, their forms appear 
to tower high amongst the stars, yet his figure, in its smaller 
proportions, remains one of the most perfect ever held up 
by the hand of Grod as a mirror to the world and its rulers. 

As such a noble example he has lived in the memory of a 

1 Asser, p. 492: Leniter docendo, adulando, hortando, imperando, ad ultimum 
inobedientes post longam paientiam acrius castigando, vulgarem stultitiam et 
pertinaciam omni modo obominando. 
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m . . JduJ?JU£D*S JSAB&Y CKXL»KOO». .--.'...... 

'3€rksBire, where, :;:&4: that time,. &^i^..i^m : ^w^^,^^ 
■^entirmduMmg ground but where lllille traveller flies 
M oil OBeoiile great iron roads of England, through sma- 
ll meadows ana iillp of trees ties in foliage to the plea- 
sant little town which, since the days of the Saxons, has &ven 
its.na^eio^ a hundred, lllllllilljilillll 111 ■■■ . 

What were the firsfe impressions wmcn mast have iniraeneeo 

Hi Ipl of this child 1 I Surely l|j were the invigorating 

pictures II surrounding nature, the verdant woods and ne.ds, 

111 III 111 iil il iiiii driven llli tee island by the 

xr^hhreeses; and when H father IBBlP bls household, 

and removed to another far-distant domain, the xEumtabie, 

I ■ ever-m-a^nifieent [ ocean, where' : i£ the whale . reigns among the 

Illili waves, ■MA :: &B ::: m^m&w'hT&0& ililBngs 1 ..'' But on 

||i IUJI 111 floated if that time those Ungovernable hordes 

P illll illliiii H Hi to lili] aa& lliil fury and cruelty 

HH ■ have brined: "the'- theme llllli ' : eMies^eom|^eheadelp 

HI of bis childhood. The hoy throve visibly in the free air 

and amid the din of war, more beautiful than either of ins ; 

brothers, more loveable in speech tm& demeanour. Hisjrentle 

disposition lent a singular charm to his innate desire of doing 

honour to his noble descent by the culture of a noble spirit-. 

Thafc th*?® could then be no education in the modem sense, 

is self-evident. The Church, the sole instructress in that 

dav, cared only for the enlightenment of those wtio^wer^ 

especially dedicated to her service. It was seldom, and ony 

an exception, when a distinguisbed layman, a king or noble- 

man, impressed with the importance of knowledge ana ;^e 

consciousness of its necessity. learnt to read aud write. Tae 

culture of youth consisted only in the sfrenft lenmg ot tne 

body by warlike exercises and the chase, and in all Teutonic 

mtions the mind was earlv euiekered by the songs a^A poems 

a£ the fatherland, it was the movht- or zht r.urse who firs* 

spoke to the little one of the heroes of past days, and ot their 

mix* Berrsescire; qtiae mg& taliter vacate i bertoe silva, ubi bsxas &te£ar,~ 
t%sitao n&scitsr. W« shall see now stiectjoaatelj Alfred rememberea tms p&ee 
is Ms later years, In Doomsday Book, I £7 a, it was called & doiasSa, until 
S^ard L ^eifcaieffo? his vassal; tyson, Magna Brit uraia, x. ^>S. 

* The Aagio-Saxoa poets term the sea, "hwsslcs $Se3, n Asdre&s, v. 27* ; cs. 
J. Grimm, aM gemotes bad, Beowulf, v. 3710, 

* - Ab menBaklisy * says Asser, p. 473, who is the caSy authority or. tnas pcaat. 



